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On 

GEORGE), THE FIFTH, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Big|ain and Irehrad and of the Dominions 
beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith. JEmperor of 
India. 

To my Viceroy and Governor-General 

To the Princes of Indian States and 

To all my Subjects in India of whatsoever race or creed, 

Greeting— 

1. Another epoch has been reached to-day in the Council of 
India. I have given my Royal Assent to an Act which will take 
its place among the great historic measures passed by the Parliament 
of this Realm for the Government of India and the greater content- 
ment of her people. The Act of seventeen hundred and seventy- 
three and seventeen hundred and eighty-four were designed to 
establish a regular system of administration and justice under 
the Honourable East India Company. The Act of eighteen hundred 
and thirty three opened the door for Indians to public office and 
employment. The Act of eighteen hundred and fifty-eight 
transferred the administration from the Company to the Crown 
and laid the foundations of public life which exist in India to-day. 
The Act of eighteen hundred and sixty-one sowed the seed of 
representative institutions and the seed was quickened into life by 
the Act of nineteen hundred and nine. The Act which has now 
become law entrusts elected representatives of the people with a 
definite share in Government and points the way to full representative 
Government hereafter. If, as I confidently hope, tho policy 
which the act inaugurates should achieve its purpose, the results 
will be momentous in the story of human progress ; and it is timely 
and fitting that I should invite you to-day to consider the past 
and to join me in my hopes of the future. 

2. Ever since the welfare of India was confided to us, it 
has been held as a sacred trust by our Royal House and Line. In 
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eighteen hundred and fifty-eight QUEEN VICTORIA of revend 
memory solemnly declared herself bound to her Indian subjects 
by the same obligations of duty as to all her other subjects ; and> 
•he auured them nligious freedom and the equal and impartial 
protection, of law. In hie message to the Indian people ' in nineteen 
hundred and three my dear father KING EDWARD the Seventh 
announced his determination to maintain ' unimpaired the 
principles of humane and equitable administration. A pia, in his 
proclamation .of nineteen hundred and eight, he renewed the 
assurances which had been given fifty years before and surveyed 
the progress which they had inspired. On my accession to the throne 
in nineteen hundred and ten I sent a message to the Princes and 
peoples of India aknowledging their loyalty and homage and promis- 
ing that the prosperity and happiness of India should always be to 
me of the highest interest and concern. In the following year I 
visited India with the Queon Empress and testified my sympathy 
for her people and my desire for their Well-being. 

3. While these arc the sentiments of affection and devotion 
by which I and my predecessors have been animated, the Parliament 
and the People of this Realm and my officers in India have bceen 
equally sealous for the moral and material advancement of India. 
We have endeavoured to give to her people the many blessings 
which Providence has bestowed upon ourselves. But there is one 
gift wbieb yet remains and without which the progress of a country 
cannot be consummated : the right of her people to direct her 
affairs and to safeguard her interests. The defence of India 
against foreign aggression is a duty of common Imperial interest 
and pride. The. control of her domestic concerns is a burden which 
India may legitimately aspire to taking upon her own shoulders. 
Ihe burden is too heavy to be borne in full until time and ex- 
perience have brought the necessary strength ; but opportunity 
will now be given for experience to grow and for responsiblity to 
increase with the capacity for its fulfilment. 

4. I have watched with understanding and sympathy the 
growing desire of my Indian people for representative instit ution^. 
Starting from small beginning this ambition has steadily strength- 
ened its hold upon the intelligence of the country. It has pursued 
its course along constitutional channels with sincerity and courage. 
It has survived the discredit which at times and in places lawlesr. 
men sought to cast upon it by acts of violence committed under 
the guise of patriotism. It has been stirred to more vigorous life 
by the ideals for which the British Commonwealth fought in the 
Great War, and it claims support in the part which India has taken 
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2 n our common struggles, anxieties and victories. In truth the 
desire after political responsibility has its source at the roots of the 
British connection with. India. It has sprung inevitably from the 
deeper and wider studies of human thought and history, which 
that connection has opened to the Indian people. Without it 
the work of the British in India would have been incomplete. 
It was therefore with a wise judgment that the beginning of 
representative institutions were laid many years ago. This scope 
has been extended stage by stage until there now lies before us a 
definite step on the roH f o responsible Government. 

5. With the same sympathy and with redouble interest I shall 
watoh the progress alqpg this road. The path will not be easy 
and in marching towards the goal there will be need of perseverance 
and of mutual forbearance between all sections and races of my 
people in India. I am confident that those high qualities will be 
forthcoming. I rely on the new popular assemblies to interpret 
wisely the wishes of those whom they represent and not to forget 
the interests of the masses who cannot yet be admitted to tho 
franchise. I rely on the Leaders of the people, the Ministers 
of the future, to face responsibility and endure to sacrifice 
much for the common interest of the State, remembering 
that true patriotism transcends party and communal boundaries ; 
and while retaining the confidence of the legislatures, to co operate 
with my officers for the common good in sinking unessential differ- 
ences and in maintaining the essential standards of a just and 
generous Government. Equally do I rely on my officers to respect 
their new colleagues and to work with thorn in harmony and kind- 
liness ; to assist the people and their representatives in an orderly 
advance towards free institutions : and to find in these new tasks 
a fresh opportunity to fulfil as in tho past their highest purpose of 
faithful service to my people. 

6. It is my earnest desire at this time that so far as possible 
any trace of bitterness between my people and those who are res- 
ponsible for my Government should bo obliterated. Let those who 
in their eagerness for political progress have broken the law in the 
past respect it in future. Let it become possible for those who 
are charged with the maintenance of peaceful and orderly Go * rn- 

• ment to forget extravagances they have had to curb. A now era 
is opening. Let it begin with a common determination among my 
people and my officers to work together for a common purpose. 
Therefore I direct my Viceroy to exercise in my name and on my 
behalf my Ro;al Clemency to political offenders in the fullest 
measure which in his judgment is compatible with public safety. 
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I desire him to oxtond it on this condition to persons who for 
offences against the State or under any special or emergency legisla- 
tion are suffering "from imprisonment or restrictions upon their 
liberty. I trust that this leniency will be justified by the future 
conduct of those whom it benefits and that all my subjects will so 
demean themselves as to render it unnecessary to enforce the laws 
for such offences hereafter. 

7. Simultaneously with the new constitution in British India, 
I have gladly assented to the establishment of a Chamber of 
Princes. 1 trust that its councels may be fruitful of lasting good 
to the Princes and States themselves, may advance the interests 
which are common to their territories and British India, and may 
he to the advantage of the Empire as a whole. I take the occasion 
again to assure the Princes of India of my determination ever to 
maintain unimpaired their privileges, rights and dignities. 

s. It is my intention to send my dear son, the Prince of 
Wales, to India hy next winter to inaugurate on my behalf the 
new Chamber of Princes and the new constitution in British India, 
May he find mutual goodwill and confidence prevailing among those 
on whom will rest the future service of the country, so that success 
may crown their labours and progress and enlightenment attend 
their administration. Aid with all my people I pray to Almighty 
God that by Ilis wisdom and under His guidance India may be led 
to greator prosperity and contentment and may grow to the fullness 
of political freedom. 

Uannlur the Twuily-fhmf , Nineteen- haulrat i ml Nineteen, 



Royal Instruction 

To Provincial Governors 

The following are the terms of the instruction issued 
under the Royal Sign Manual to the Governor or acting 
Governor for the time being of each Governor of a 
Province. 

December 1920 George, R I. 

Whereas by the Government of India Act provision has been 
made for the gradual development of Self-Governing institutions in 
British India with a view to the progressive •realisation of responsible 
Government in that country as an integral part of our Empire. 

And Whereas it is our will and pleasure that in the execution of 

the office of Governor in and over the Presidency of 

you shall further the purposes of the said Act to the end that the 
institutions and methods of Government therein provided shall be 
laid upon the best and surest foundations, that the people of the said 
Presidency shall acquire such habits of political action and respect 
such conventions as will best and soonest fit them for Self-Govern- 
ment, and that our authority and the authority of our Governor- 
Gcncral-in-Council shall be duly maintained — 

Now, therofore, we do hereby direct and enjoin you and declare 
our will and pleasure to bo as follows : 

1 . You shall do all that lies in your power to maintain the 
standards of good administration, to cncourago religious toleration, 
co-operation and good-will among all classes and creeds, to ensure 
the provity of public finance and the solvency of the Presidency 
Province and to promote nil measures making for the moral, social 
and industrial welfare of the people and tending to fit all classes of 
the population, without distinction, to take their duo share in the 
public life and Government of the country. 

2. You shall boar in mind that it is necessary and expedien 
that those now and hereafter to 1>e enfranchised shall appreciate th 
duties, responsibilities aud advantages which spring from the privi- 
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lege of enfranchisement, that is to say, that those who exercise the 
power henoeforwerd entrusted to them of returning representatives 
to the Legislative Council being enabled to perceive the effect of 
their choice of a representative, and that those who are returned to 
the Council being enabled to perceive the effect of their votes given 
therein, shall oomo to look for the redress of their grievances and the 
improvement of their condition to the working of representative 
institutions. 

3. Inasmuch as certain matters have been reserved for the ad- 
ministration according to law of the Governor-in-Council, in respect of 
which the authority of our Governor-General-in-Couneil shall remain 
unimpaired, while certain other matters have been transferred to the 
administration of the Governor acting with a Minister, it will be for 
you so to regulate the business of the Government of the Presidency 
Province, so far as possible, that the responsibility for each of these 
respective classes of matters may be kept clear and distinct. Never- 
theless, you shall encourage the habit of joint deliberation between 
yourself, your Councillors and your Ministers, in order that the 
experience of your offioial advisers may be at the disposal of your 
Ministers and that the knowledge of your Ministers as to the wishes 
of the people may be at the disposal of your Councillors. 

4. You shall assist the Ministers by all the means in your 
power in the administration of the transferred subjects and advise 
them in regard to their relations with the Legislative Council. 

5. In considering a Minister’s advice and deciding whether or 
not then is sufficient cause in any case to dissent from his opinion, 
you shall have due regard to his relations with the Legislative 
Council and to the wishes of the people of the Presidency Province 
as expressed by their repnsentatives therein. 

6. But in addition to the general responsibilities with which 
you an, whether by statute or under this instrument, charged, we do 
further henby specially nquire and charge you. — 

(1) To see that whatsoever measuns an, in your opinion, 

necessary for maintaining safety and tranquillity in all 
parts of your Pnsidency Province and for pnventing 
occasions of nligious or racial conflict, an duly taken, and 
that all orders issued by our Secretary of State or by our 
Governor-General-in-Council on our behalf to whatever 
matters nlating are duly complied with. 

(2) To take can that due provision shall be made for the 

advancement and social welfare of those classes amongst 
the people committed to your charge, who whether on 
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account of the smallness of their numbor, or their lack of 
educational or material advantages, or from any other 
cause, specially rely upon our protection and cannot as yet 
fully rely for their welfare upon joint political aetion, and 
that such classes shall not suffer or have cause to.fear 
9 neglect or oppression, 

(3) To see that no order of your Government and no Act of 
your Legislative Council shall be so framed that any of 
the diverse interests of, or arising from, race, religion, 
education, social condition wealth or any other circums- 
tances may receive unfair advantage, or may unfairly be 
deprived of privileges or advantages which they have 
heretofore enjoyed, or be excluded from the enjoyment of 
benefits which may hereafter be conferred on the people 
at large. 

(4) To safegaurd all members of our services employed in 
the said Presidency Provinces in the legitimate exercise 
of their functions and in the enjoyment of all recognised 
rights and privileges, and to see that your Government 
order all things justly and reasonably in their regard 
and that due obedience is paid to all just and reasonable 
orders, and diligence shown in their execution. 

(5) To take care that while the people inhabiting the said 
Presidency shall enjoy all facilities foi the province, in 
the development of commercial and industrial under- 
taking : no monopoly or special privilege, which is 
against the commercial interest, shall be established, 
and no unfair discrimination shall be made in matters 
affecting commercial or industrial interests. 

7. And We do hereby charge you to communicate these our 
instructions to the members of your Executive Council and your 
Ministers and to publish the same in your Presidency in such 
manner as you may think fit. — 



Secretary of State*s Powers 

The powers of superintendence, direction and control 
vested in the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State 
in Council under the Act or otherwise shall, in relation to the 
transferred subjects, be exercised only for the following 
purposes, namely. 

(1) to safeguard the administration of central subjects ; 

(2) to decide questions arising between two provinces in 
cases where the provinces concerned fail to arrive at an 
agreement ; 

(3) to safeguard imperial subjects ; 

(4) to determine the position of the Government of India in 
respeetto questions arising between the Indian and other 
parts of theBritish Empire ; and 

(5) to safeguard the due exercise and performance of any 
powers and duties possessed by or imposed onthe Secre- 
tary of State or the Secretary of State-in-Council under 
or in connection with or for the purposes of the following 
provisions of the Act, namely, Section 29 A, Section 
30 (A) part 7 -A, or of any rules made by or with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. 



Royal Instruction 

To the Governor-General of India 

The following revised Instrument, of Instructions to H. E. 
the Governor General of India was issued under die Royal 
Sign Manual. These instructions were given to H. E. the 
Governor-General at Buckingham Palace on the 15th of 
March 1921. 

“Whereas by the Government of India Act it is enacted that 
the Governor General of India is appointed by Warrant under Our 
Boyal Sign Manual and we have by Warrant constituted and appoint- 
ed a Governor General to exercise the said Office subject to such 
instructions and directions as Our Governor General for the time 
being shall from time to time receive or have received under Our 
Royal Sign Manual or under the hand of one of Our Principal 
Secretaries of State 

“And Whereas certain instructions were issued under Our 
Royal Sign Manual to our said Governor General bearing the 
date of the nineteenth day of November 1918 and whereas by the 
coming into operation of the Government of India Act of 1919, it 
has become necessary to revoke the instructions and to make iurther 
and other provisions in their stead 

“Now therefore we do, by these our instructions, under Our 
Royal Sign Manual, hereby revoke the aforesaid instructions and 
declare Our pleasure to be as follows : — 

(1) Our Governor General for the time being (hereinafter called 
our said Governor General) shall, with all due solemnity, cause Our 
Warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual appointing him to be read 
and published in the presenoe of the Chief Justice for the time 
being or in his absence of the senior Judge of one of the High Courts 
established in British India and of so many of the Members of the 
Executive Council of Our said Governor General as may convenient- 
ly be assembled, Our said Governor General shall take the Oath of 
Allegiance and the Oath for the due execution of the offiee of. our 
Governor General of India and for the due and impartial adminis- 
tration of Justice in the forms hereto appeuded, which Oaths the 
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•aid Chief Justice for the time being or in hie absence the Senior 
Justice of our said High Courts shall and he is herebyrequiredto 
tender and administer unto him. 

(3) And we do authorise and require our said Governor 
General from thaw tp time by himself .or by any other person to 
be authorised "by him in that .behalf to administer to every 
person who shall be appointed by Us by Warrant tender Our 
Bppal Sign Manual to be a Governor of one of our Presidencies 
or Provinces in India and to every person who shall be appointed 
to be a Lieutenant Governor or a Chief Commissioner, the Oaths 
and Allegiance of Office in the said forms and, we do authorise and 
require Our' said Governor General from time to time, by himself or, 
by any other person to be authorised by him in that behalf ta 
administer to every person, who shall be appointed by Ue by War- 
rant under Our Boyal Sign Manual or by the Secretary of State 
in the Council of India to be a Member o( the Governor General’s 
Executive Council or a Member of a Governor's Executive Goutiefl, 
and to every person who shall be appointed to be a Member of a 
Lieutenant Governor’s Executive Council and to every person whom 
any of our said Governors shall appoint to be a Minister, the Oaths 
and Allegiance of Office in the said forms together with the Oath of 
of secreoy hereto appended. 

(3) And We do further direct that every person who under 
these instructions shall be required to take an Oath may make an 
Affirmation in place of the Oath, if he has any objection to taking 
an Oath. 

(4) And We do hereby authorise and empower our said Gover- 
nor General in Our name and on Our behalf to grant to any offen- 
ders convicted in the exercise of i*« Criminal Jurisdiction by any 
Court of Justice within Our said territories a pardon either free or 
euhjeot to suclf lawful conditions as to him may seem fit. 

(5) And in as much as the policy of Our Parliament is set forth 
in the preamble to the said Government of India Act of 1919, we 
do hereby require Our said Governor General to be vigilant that that 
policy is constantly furthered alike by bis Government and as well 
by the Governments of all our Presidencies and Provinces. 

(6) .In particular it is Our will and pleasure that the powers 
of superintendence, direction and control over the said Local Govern- 
ments vested in Our said Governor General and iu our Governor 
General in Council, shall unless grave reason to the contrary, appears, 
ho exercised with a view to furthering the policy of the Local 
Governments of all Our Governors’ Provinces when such policy 
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finds' favour with a majority of the members of tho Legislative 
Council of the Province. 

(7) Similarly, it is Our will and pleasure that Our said Governor 
General shall use all endeavour consistent with the fulfilment of his 
responsibilities to Us and to Our Parliament for the welfare of Our 
Indian subjects, that the administration of the matters committed 
to the direct charge of Our Governor* General in Council may bo 
conducted in harmony with the wishes of Our said subjects as expres- 
sed by their representatives in the Indian Legislature so far as the 
same shall appear to him to be just and reasonable. 

(8) For, above all things, it is Our will and pleasure that the 
plans laid by our Parliament for the progressive realisation of Res- 
ponsible Government in British India as an integral part of Our 
Empire may come to fruition to the end that British India may 
attain its due place among Our Dominions. Therefore we now 
charge our said Governor General by the moans aforesaid and by 
all other means which may to him seem fit to guide the course of 
our subjects in India whose governance We have committed to his 
charge, so that subject on the one hand always to the determination 
of Our Parliament and on the other hand to the co-operation of 
those on whom new opportunities of service have been conferred, 
progress toward such realisation may ever advance to the benefit 
of J1 Our subjects in India. 

And We do hereby charge our said Governor General to com- 
municate these our instructions to the Members of His Executive 
Council and to publish the same in such manner as he may 
think fit.” 




The 

Government of IndiaAct 1919 
9 & 10 Geo. 5, Ch. 101. 

ARRANGEMENT OP SECTIONS. 

PART I. 

Local Governments. 

Section. 

1. Classification of central and prdvincial subjects. 

2. Borrowing powers of local governments. 

3. Revised system of local government in certain provinces. 

4. Appointment of Ministers and Council Secretaries. 

5. Qualification of members of local Executive councils. 

6. Business of Governor in council and Governor with Ministers. 

7. Composition of Governors'* Legislative councils. 

8. Sessions and duration of Governors’ Legislative councils. 

9. Presidents of Governors’ Legislative councils. 
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Government of India Act 1919 


Ax Act to make further provision with respect 
to the Government of India. 


PREAMBLE 

Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide for 
the increasing association of Indians in every branch of Indian 
administration, and for the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in British India as an integral part of the Empire ; 

And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only 
be achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that substan- 
tial steps in this direction should now be taken ; 

And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for 
the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples : 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must bo 
guided by the co-operation received from those on whom new 
opportunities of service will be conferred, and by the extent to 
which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility : 

And whereas concurrently with the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is expedient 
to give to those Provinces in provincial matters the largest; measure 
of independence of the Government of India which is compatible 
with the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities : 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

PARTI 


Local Governments. 

Sec. 1.(7) Provision may be made by rules under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1915, as amended by 
the Government of India (Amendment) 
Act, 1916 (which Act, as so amended, is 
in this Act referred to as “the Principal Act”) — 


Classification of central 
and provincial subjects. 
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a . For the classification of subjects, in relation to the functions 
of government, as central and provincial subjects, for the 
purpose ef distinguishing the functions of local govern- 
ments and local legislatures from the functions of the 
Governor-General in Council and the Indian legislature ; 

b. For the devolution of authority in respect of provincial 
subjects to local governments, and for the allocation of 
revenues or other moneys to those governments ; 

c. For the use under tho authority of the Governor-General 
in Council of the agency of local governments in relation 
to central subjects, in so far as such agency may be found 
convenient, and for determining the financial conditions 
of such agency ; and 

d. For the transfer from among the provincial subjects of 
subjects ( in this Act referred to as “ transferred subjects.”) 
to the administration of the Governor acting with Ministers 
appointed under this Act, and for the allocation of reve- 
nues or moneys for the purpose of such administration. 

(;.) Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing 
powers, rules made for the above-mentioned purposes may — 

i. Regulate the extent and conditions of such devolution, 

allocation, and transfer ; 

ii. Provide for fixing the contributions payable by local govern- 

ments to the Governor-General in Council, and making 
such contributions a first charge on allocated revenues 
or moneys ; 

Hi. Provide for constituting a finance department in any 
province, and regulating the functions of that department ; 
ir. Provide for regulating the exercise of the authority vested 
in the local government of a province over members of 
the public services therein ; 

c. Provide for the settlement of doubts arising as to whether 
any matter does or does not relate to a provincial subject 
or a transferred subject and for the treatment of matters 
which affect both a transferred subject and a subject which 
is not transferred : and 

ri. make such consequential and supplemental provisions as 
appear necessary or expedient : 

Provided that, without prejudice to any gencial power of 
revoking or altering rules under the Principal Act, the rules shall 
not authorise the rovocatiou or suspension of the transfer of any 
subject except with the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council. 
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( 3 ) The powers of superintendence, direction, and control over 
local governments vested in the Governor-General in Council under 
the Principal Act shall, in relation to transferred subjects, be ex- 
ercised only for such purposes as may be specified in rules made 
under that Act, but the Governor-General in Council shall be the 
sole judge as to whether the purpose of the exercise of such powers 
in any particular case comes within the purposes so specified. 

(4) The expressions “central subjects” and “provincial suhjeots” 
as used in this Act mean subjects so classified under the rules. 

Provincial subjects, other than transferred subjects, are in this 
Act referred to as “reserved subjects.” 

Sec. 2 (l) The provision in sub-section (/) of section thirty of 
the Principal Act, which gives power to 
Bomwing pow«« of local j oca i governments to raise money on real or 

personal estate within the limits of their 
respective governments by way of mortgage or otherwise, shall have 
effect as though that provision conferred a power on local govern- 
ments to raise money on the security of their allocated revenues/and 
to mako proper assurances for that purpose. 

(J) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act as 
to the conditions under which the power to raise loans on the 
security of allocate 1 revenues shall be exercised. 

(J) The provision in sub-scction (/) of section thirty of the 
Principal Act, which enables the Secretary of State in Counoil with 
the concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council 
of India to prescribe provisions or conditions limiting the power to 
raise money, shall c^ase to have effect as regards the power to raise 
money on the security of allocated revenues. 

Sec. 3 (1) The presidencies of Fort William in Bengal, Fort 
Revued system tf local St. George, and Bombay, and the provinces 
government in ccitain known as the United Provinces, the 
prcvnccs. Pu, jab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 

Provinces, and Assam, shall each be governed, in relation to reserved 
subjects, by a Governor in council, and in relation to transferred 
subjects (save as otherwise provided by this Act) by the Governor 
acting with Ministers appointed under this Act. 

The said presidencies and provinces are in this Act referred to 
as “Governor’s provinces” and the two first-named presidencies are 
in this Act referred to as the presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

(&) The provisions of sections forty-six to fifty-one of tho 
Principal Act, as amended by this Act, shall apply to the United 
Provioes, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, and 
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Assam, as they apply to the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, aud 
Bombay : Provided that the Governors of the said provinces shall be 
appointed after consultation with the Governor General. 


Sec. 4 (/) The Governor of a Governor’s province may, by 
. . . notification, appoint Ministers, not being 

Apiomtmmt of Ministers meTn b ers 0 f his Executive council or other 
and Council Secretaries. . , , . . , , - , , . , 

officials, to administer transferred subjects, 

aud any Ministers so appointed shall hold office duringiiis pleasure. 

There may be paid to any Minister so appointed in any province 
the same salary as is payable to a member of the Executive council 
in that province, unless a smaller salary is provided by vote of tho 
legislative council of the province. 

('>) No Minister shall hold office for a longer period than six 
months, unless he is or mes an elected member of the local 
legislature. 

(j) In relation to transferred subjects, the Governor shall be 
guided by the advice of his Ministers, unless he secs sufficient 
cause to dissent from their opinion, in which ease he may require 
action to be taken otherwise than in accordance with that advice : 
Provided that rules may be made under the Principal Act for the 
temporary administration of a transferred subject, where, in cases 
of emergency, owing to a vacancy, there is no Minister in charge 
of the subject, by such authority aud in such manner as may bo 
prescribed by the rules. 

(4) The Governor of a Governor’s province may at his discretion 
appoint from among the non-oflicial members of the local legislature 
Council Secretaries who shall hold office during his pleasure, and 
discharge such duties in assisting members of the Executive council 
aud Ministers, as he may assign to them. 

There shall be paid to Council Secretaries so appointed such 
salary as may be provided by vote of the legislative council. 

A Council Secretary shall cease to hold office if he ceases for 
more than six months to be a member of tho legislative council. 


Sec. 5. (/) The provision in section forty-seven of the Principal 
_ . , Act, that two of the members of the 

Executive council of the Governor of a 
province must have been for at least 
twelve years in the service of the Crown in Indies, shall have effect 
as though 4 * one” were substituted for “ two,” and tho provision in 
that section tnut the Comm&ncier-iii-Chiof of his Majesty's Forces 
in India, if resident at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, shall, during. 
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his continuance there, bo a member of the Governor’s council/shall 
cease to have effect. 

(2) Provision may be marie by rules under the Principal Act 
as to the qualifications to be required in respect of members of the 
Executive council of the Governor of a province in any case where 
such provision is not made by section forty-seven of the Principal 
Act as amended by this section. 

Sec. 6. (/) All orders and other proceedings of the government 
. of a Governor’s province shall be expressed to 

fou^r.nd Goveraor'with bo “f® * the government of the province, 
Ministers. and shall bo authenticated as the Governor 

may by rule direct, so, however, that 
provision shall be made by rule for distinguishing orders and other 
proceedings relating to transferred subjects from other orders and 
proceedings. 

Orders and proceedings authenticated as aforesaid shall not be 
called into question in any legal proceeding on the ground that they 
were not duly made by the government of the province. 

(,?) The Governor may make rules and orders for the more 
convenient transaction of business in his Executive council and with 
his Ministers, and every order made or act done in accordance with 
those rules and orders shall be treated as being the order or the act 
of the government of the province. 

The Governor may also make rules and orders for regulating the 
relations between his Executive council and his Ministers for the 
purpose of the transaction of the business of the local government : 

Provided that any rules or order made for the purposes 
specified in this section which are repugnant to the provisions of 
any rules made under the Principal Act us amended by this Act 
shall, to the extent of that repugnancy, but not otherwise, be void. 

Sec. 7. (/) There shall be a Legislative council in every Govcr- 
n f _ , Jjor’s province, which shall consist of the 

^Legislative council”” * n,cmbere of tho Kxecutivo council and of the 
members nominated or elected as provided 

by this Act. 

The Governor shall not be a member of the Legislative council. 
buL ■!: i have the right of addressing the council, and may for that 
purpose require the attendance of its members. 

(2) Tho number of members of the Governors’ Legislative 
councils shall be in accordance with the table set out in the First 
Schedule to this Act : and of the members of each Council not more 
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than twenty per cent, shall be official members, and at least 
seventy per cent, shall be elected members : 

Provided that — 

a. Subject to the maintenance of the above proportions, rules 
under the Principal Act may provide for increasing the 
number of members of any council, as specified in that 
schedule ; and 

h. the Governor may, for the purposes of any Bill introduced 
or proposed to be introduced in his Legislative council, 
nominate, in the case of Assam one person, and in the 
case of other provinces not more than two persons, having 
special knowledge or experience of the subject-matter of 
the Bill, and those persons shall, in relation to the Bill, 
have for the period for which they are nominated all the 
rights of members of the Council, and shall be in addition 
to the numbers above referred to ; and 
c. members nominated to the Legislative council of the Central 
Provinces by the Governor as the result of elections held 
in the Assigned Districts of Berar shall be deemed to be 
elected members of the Legislative council of the Central 
Provinces. 

(J) The powers of a Governor's Legislative council may be 
exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the council. 

( 4 ) Subject as aforesaid, provision may be made by rules under 
the principal Act as to — 

a. the term of office of nominated members of Governors* 
Legislative councils, and the manner of filling casual 
vacancies occurring by reason of absence of members from 
India, inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of 
office, resignation duly accepted, or otherwise ; and 
h. the conditions under which and manner in which persons 
may be nominated as members of Governors’ Legislative 
councils ; and 

c. the qualification of electors, the constitution of constitu- 
encies, and the method of election for Governors’ 
Legislative councils, including the number of members 
to be elected by communal and other electorates, and 
any matters incidental or ancillary thereto ; and 
( l . the qualifications for being and for being nominated or . 

elected a member of any such Council ; and 
e. the final decision of doubts or disputes as to the validity 
of any election ; and 

/• the manner in which the rules are to be carried into effect : 
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Provided that rulos as to any such matters as aforesaid may 
provide for delegating to the local government such power as may 
bo specified in the rules of making subsidiary regulations affecting 
the same matters. 

(5) Subject to any such rules any person who is a Ivuler or 
subject of any State in India may be nominated as a member of a 
Governor’s Legislative council. 

Sessions and duration of Sec. 8. (/) Every Governor’s Legislative 
Governors 9 legislative council shall continue for three years from 

councils. jtg fi rst mcc tin fi ; 

Provided that — 

a. the Council may besoonor dissolved by the Governor ; and 

b. the said period may be extended by the Governor for a 
period not exceeding one year, by notification in the official gazette 
of the province, if in special circumstances (to bo specified in the 
notification) he so thinks fit ; and 

c. after the dissolution of the Council the Governor shall 
appoint a date not more than six mouths or, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of Stato, not more than nine months from the date 
of dissolution for the next session of the Council. 

(;?) A Governor may appoint such times and places for holding 
the sessions of his Legislative council as he thinks fit, and may also, 
by notification or otherwise, prorogue the Council. 

(3) Any meeting of a Governor’s Legislative council may be 
adjourned by the person presiding. 

(4) All questions in a Governor’s Legislative council shall bo 
determined by a majority of votes of the members present other than 
the person presiding, who shall, however, have and exercise a casting 
vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

Sec. 9. (l) There shall be a President of a Governor’s Legislative 

President, of Governor.’ cou,lci . 1 - who •hall, until the expiration of 
Legislative councils. a period of four years from the first 
meeting of the Council as constituted 
under this Act, bo a person appointed by the Governor, and shall 
thereafter be a member of the Council elected by the Council and 
approved by the Governor : 

Provided that if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the council is in session, the president then in office shall continue in 
office until the end of the current session, and the first election of a 
President shall take place at the commencement of the next ensuing 
session. 
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» (£) There shall be a Deputy-President of a Governor’s Legislative 
council who shall preside at meetings of the council in the absence 
of the President, and who shall be a member of the Council elected 
by the Council and approved by the Governor. 

(#) The appointed President of a Council shall hold office until 
the date of the fifst election of a President by the Council under this 
section, but he may resign office by writing under his hand addressed 
to the Governor, or may be removed from office by order of the 
Governor, and any vacancy occurring before the expiration oi the 
term of office of an appointed President shall be filled by a similar 
appointment for the remainder of such term. 

(4) An elected President and a Deputy-President shall cease to 
hold office on ceasing to be membeis of the council. They may resign 
office by writing under their hands addressed to the Governor, and 
may be removed from office by a vote of the Council with the 
concurrence of the Governor. 

0 j ) The President and the Deputy-President shall receive such 
salaries as may be determined, in the case of an appointed President, 
by the Governor, and in the case of an elected President or Deputy- 
President, by an Act of the local legislature. 

Sec. 10. (1) The local Legislature of any province has power, 

Power. of locallegislature.. Bul f c * tho provisions of this Act, to 

make laws for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the territories for the time being constituting that province. 

(,') The local Legislature of any province may, subject to the 
provisions of the sub-soction next following, repeal or alter, as to that 
province, any law made cither before or after the commencement of 
this Act by any authority in British India other than that local 
Legislature. 

(•0 The local Legislature of any province may not, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, make or take into consi- 
deration any law — 

a. imposing or authorising the imposition of any new tax 
unless the tax is a tax scheduled as exempted from this 
provision by rules made under the Principal Act ; or 
K affecting the public debt of India, or the customs duties, or 
any other tax or duty for the time being in force and 
imposed by the authority of the Governor General in 
Council for the general purposes of the government of 
India, provided that the imposition or alteration of a 
tax scheduled as aforesaid shall not be deemed to affect 
any such tax or duty ; or 
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c* affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of His 
Majesty’s naval, military, or air forces ; or 

d. affecting the relations of the government with foreign 

Princes or States ; or 

e. regulating any Central subject ; or 

/. regulating any provincial subject which has been declared 
by rules under the Principal Act to be, either in whole 
or in part, subject to legislation by the Indian legislature, 
in respect of any matter to which Buch declaration 
applies ; or 

g . affecting any pr L ver expressly reserved to the Governor- 

General in Council b/ any law for the time being in force : 
or 

h. altering or repealing the provisions of any law which, having 

been made before the commencement of this Act by any 
authority in British India other than that local legislature, 
is declared by rules under the Principal Act to be a law 
which cannot be repealed or altered by the local Legisla- 
ture without previous sanction ; or 

i. altering or repealing any provision of an Act of the Indian 
Legislature made after the commencement of this Act, 
which by the provisions of that Act may not be repealed 
or altered by the local Legislature, without previous 
sanction : 

Provided that an Act or a provision of an Act made by a local 
Legislature, and subsequently assented to by the Governor-General 
in pursuance of this Act, shall not be deemed invalid’ by reason only 
of its requiring the previous sanction of the Governor-General under 
this Act. 

(4) The local Legislature of any province has not power to make 
any law atfecting any Act of Parliament. 

Sec. 11. (/) Sub-scctions (1) and (3) of section eighty of the 
Business and procedure in principal Act which relate to the classes 
Governors 9 Legislative of business which may be transacted at 
councils. meetings of local Legislative councils, shall 

cease to apply to a Governor’s Legislative council, but the business and 
procedure in any such Council shall be regulated in accordance with 
;he provisions of this section. 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the provin- 
ce shall be laid in the from of a statement before the Council in each 
^ear, and the proposals of the local government for the appropriation 
of provincial revenues and other moneys in any year shall be submitted 
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to the vote of the Council in the form of demands for grants. The 
Council may assent, or refuse its assent, to a demand, or may reduce 
the amount therein referred to either by a reduction of the whole 
grants or by the omission or reduction of any of the items of expen- 
diture of which the grant is composed : 

Provided that — 

a. the local government shall have power, in relation to any 

such demand, to act as if it had been assented to, 
notwithstanding the withholding of such assent or 
the reduction of tho amount therein referred to, 
if the demand relates to a reserved subject, and 
the governor certifies that the expenditure provi- 
ded for by the demand is essential to the discharge of 
his responsibility for the subject ; and 

b. tho Governor shall have power in cases of emergency to 

authorise such expenditure as may be in his opinion 
necessary for the safety or tranquillity of the province, 
or for the carrying on of any department : and 

c. no proposal for the appropriation of any such revenues 

or other moneys for any purpose shall be made except 
on the recommendation of the Govcrnoi, communicated 
to the council. 

(J) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section shall require proposals 
to bo submitted to the Council relating to tho following heads of 
expenditure ; 

(i) contributions payable by the local government to the 

Governor-General in Council ; and 

(ii) interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 

(iii) expenditure of whioh the amount is prescribed by or 
under any law ; and 

(iv) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or with 
the approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State 
iu Council ; and 

</. salaries of judges of the High Court of the province and 
of the Advocate-General. 

If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation of moneys 
does or does not relate to the above heads of expenditure, the 
decision of the Governor shall be final. 

(4) Where any Bill has been introduced or is proposed to be 
introduced, or any amoudmerit to a Bill is moved or proposed to bo 
moved, the governor may certify that the Bill or any clause of it 
or the amendment affects the safety or tranquillity of his province 
or any part of it or of another province, and may direot that . no 
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proceedings or no further proceedings shall be taken by the couucil 
in relation to the Bill, clause or amendment, and effect shall be 
given to any such direction. 

(5) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the foregoing provisions of this 
section and for regulating the course of business in the Council, and 
as to the persons to preside over meetings thereof in the absence of 
the President and Deputy-President, and the preservation of order 
at meetings ; and the rules may provide for the number of members 
required to constitute a quorum, and for prohibiting or regulating 
the asking of questions on and the discussion of any subject 
specified in the rules. 

(6) Standing orders may be made providing for the conduct of 
business and the procedure to be followed in tho council, in so far 
as these matters are not provided for by rules made under tho 
Principal Act. The first standing orders shall be made by tho 
Governor in Council, but may, subject to the assent of the Governor 
be altered by the local Legislatures. Any standing order made as 
aforesaid which is repugnant to the provisions of any rules made 
under the Principal Act, shall to the extent of that repugnancy but 
not otherwise, be void. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders affecting the 

Council, there shall be freedom of speech in the Governors’ Legislative 
Councils. No person shall be liable to any proceedings in any court 
by reason of his speech or vote in any such Council or by reason of 
anything contained in any official report of the proceedings of any 
such Council. f 

Sec 12. ( 1 ) Where a Bill has been passed by a local Legislative 

Return end re..rv.tion of cou, 'f. ^ Governor, Lieutenant-Governor 
Bin*. or Chief Commissioner may instead of 

declaring that ho assents to or withholds 
his assent from tho Bill, return the Bill to tho Council for recon- 
sideration, either in whole or in part, together any amendments 
which he may recommend, or, in cases prescribed by rules under the 
Principal Act may, and if the rules so require shall, reserve the Bill 
for the consideration of the Governoi -General. 

(2) Whore a Bill is reserved for tho consideration of the 
Governor-General the following provisions shall apply: — 

a. The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner 
may, at any time within six months from tho date of the 
reservation of the Bill with the consent of tho Governor- 
General, return the Bill for further consideration by the 
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Council with a recommendation that the Council shall 
consider amendments thereto : 

b . After Any Bill so returned has been further considered by 

the Council, together with any recommendations made 
by the governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissio- 
ner relating thereto, the Bill, if re-affirmed with or 
without amendment, may be again presented to the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, or Chief Commissioner : 

c. Any Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor- 

General shall, if assented to by the Governor-General 
within a period of six months from the date of such 
reservation, become law on due publication of such 
assent, in the same a way as a Bill assented to by the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner 
but, if not assented toby the Governor-General within such 
period of six months, shall lapse and be of no effect 
unless before the expiration of that period either — 

(i) the Bill has been returned by the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor or ChiefTJommissioner, for further consideration 
by the council ; or 

(it) in the case of the Council not being in session, a notification 
has been published of an intention so to return the Bill 
at the commencement of the next session. 

(3) The Governor-General may (except where the Bill has been 
reserved for his consideration), instead of assenting to or with- 
holding his assent from any Act passed by a local legislature, declare, 
tHfct he reserves the Act for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon, and in such case the Act shall not have validity 
until His Majesty in Council has signified his assent and his assent 
has been notified by the Governor-General. 

Sec. 13. (/) Where a Governor’s Legislative Council has refused 
Provision for case of leave to introduce, or has failed to pass in 
failure to pass Legislation a form recommended by the Governor, any 
in Governors* Legislative Bill relating to a reserved subject the 
Councils. Governor may certify that the passage of the 

Bill is essential for the discharge of his responsibility for the subject, 
and thereupon thtoBill shall, notwithstanding that the Council have not 
consented thereto, be deemed to have passed, and shall, on signature* 
by the Governor, become an Act of the local legislature in the form 
of the Bill as originally introduced or proposed to be introduced in 
the Council or (as the case may be) in the form recommended to the 
Council by the Governor. 
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(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
Governor, and the Governor shall forthwith send an authentic copy 
thereof to the Governor- General who shall reserve the Act for the 
signification of His Majesty’s pleasure, and upon the signification of 
such assent by His Majesty in Council, and the notification thereof by 
the Governor-General, the Act shall have the same force and effect as 
an Aot passed by the local Legislature and duly assontod to : 

Provided that where, in the opinion of the Governor-General a 
state of emergency exists which justifies such action, he may, 
instead of reserving such Act, signify his assent thereto, and 
thereupon the Act shall have such foice and affect as aforesaid, 
subject however to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

(S) An Act made under this section shall, as soon as practicable 
after being made, be laid before each House of Parliament, and an 
Act which is required to be presented for ITis Majesty's assent shall 
not be so presented until copies thereof have been laid before each 
House of Parliament for not less than eight- days on which that 
House has sat. 


Sec. 14. An official shall not be qualified for election as a mem- 
Vacation of seat. i» local ^ ° f - a Le *! slata ' v ? Council, and if any 


Legislative Councils. 


non-official member of a local Legislative 
Council, whether elected or nominated, 
accepts any office in the service of the Crown in India, his seat on 
the council shall become vacant: 


Provided that for the purposes of this provision a Minister shall 
not be deemed to bo an official, and a person shall not be deemed to 
accept office on appointment as a Minister. 


Sec. 15. (1) The Governor General in council may, after obtain- 
Constitution of new pro- ing an expression of opinion from the local 
vinces, etc , and provision government and the local legislature 
as to backward tracts, affected, by notification, with the sanction 
of His Majesty previously signified by the Secretary of State in 
Council, constitute a new Governor's province, or place part of a 
Governor’s province under the administration of a Deputy-Governor 
to be appointed by the Governor-General, and may in any such 
case apply, with such modifications as appear necessary or desirable, 
all or any of the provisions of the Principal Act or this Act relating 
to Governor's provinces, or provinces under a Lieutenant-governor or 
Chief-commissioner, to any such new province or part of a province. 

(2) The Governor-General in Council may declare any territory 
in British India to be “a backward tract,” and may, by notification, 
with such sanction as aforesaid, direct that the Principal Act and 
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this Act shall apply to that territory subject to such exceptions 
and modifications, as may be prescribed in the notification. Where 
the Governor-General in Council has, by notification, directed as 
aforesaid, he may 9 by the same or subsequent notification, direct 
that any Act of the Indian Legislature shall not apply to the territory 
in question or any part thereof, or shall apply to the territory or any 
port thereof, subject to such exceptions or modifications as the 
Governor-General thinks fit, or may authorise the Governor in 
council to give similar directions as respects any Act of the local 
legislature. 

Sec. 16. (!) The validity of any order made or action taken 
Saving. after commencement of this Act by the 

Governor-General in Council or by a local 
government which would have been within the powers of the 
Governor-General in Council or of such local Government if this Act 
had not been passed, shall not be open to question in any local 
proceedings on the ground that by reason of any provision of this 
Act or of auy rule made by virtue of any such provision, such order 
or action has ceased to be within the powers of the Governor- 
General in Council or of the government concerned. 

(2) Nothing in this Act, or in any rule made thereunder, shall 
be construed as diminishing in any respect the powers of the Indian 
Legislature as laid down in section sixty-five of the Principal Act, 
and the validity of any Act of the Indiau Legislature or any local 
Legislature shall not be open to question in any legal proceedings on 
the ground that the Act affects a provincial subject or a central 
subject as the case may be, and the validity of any Act made by 
the Governor of a province shall not be so open to question on the 
ground that it does not relate to a reserved subject. 

(3) The validity of any order made or action taken by a 
Governor in Council, or by a Governor acting with his Ministers, 
shall not be open to question in any legal proceedings on the ground 
that such order or action relates or does not* relate to transferred 
subject, or relates to a transferred subject of which the Minister is 
not in oharge. 


PAST II. 

Government op India. 

Sec. 17. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the Indian 

I*. . legislature shall consist of the Governor- 

Indian Legislature. Qei)eral wd tw0 Chambers, namely the 

Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 
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Except m otherwise provided by or under this Act a Bill shall 
not be deemed to have been passed by the Indian Legislature unless 
it has been agreed to by both Chambers, either without amendment 
or with such amendments only as may be agreed to by boffi 
Chambers. 

Sec 18. (l) The Council of State shall consist of not more 

Council of State. than sixty meml)ers nominated or elected 
in accordance with rules made under the 
Principal Act, of whom not more than twenty shall be official 
members. 

(2) The Governor-General shall have power to appoint, from 
among the members of the Council of State, a President and other 
persons to preside in such circumstances as he may direct. 

(3) The Governor-General shall have the right of addressing 
the Council of State, and may for that purpose require the atten- 
dance of its members. 


Sec 19. (/) The Legislative Assembly shall consist of members 
nominated or elected in accordance with 
rules made under the Principal Act. 


Legislative Assembly. 


(2) The total number of members of the Legislative Assembly 
shall be one hundred and forty. The number of non-elected 
members shall be forty, of whom twenty-six shall be official members. 
The number of elected members shall be one hundred : 


Provided that rules made under the Principal Act may provide 
for increasing the numbers of the Legislative Assembly as fixed by 
this section, and may vary the proportion which the clases of 
members bear one to another, so however, that at least five-sevenths 
of the Legislative Assembly shall be non-official members. 

(3) The Governor-General shall have the right of addressing 
the Legislative Assembly, and may for that purpose require the 
attendance of its members. 


Sec. 20. ( 1 ) There shall be a president of the Legislative 
. Assembly, who shall, until the expiration 
Piesidra^ofLegiumtive 0 f f our years from the first meeting there- 

y * of, be a person appointed by the Governor^ 

General and shall thereafter be a member of the Assembly elected 
by the Assembly and approved by the Governor-General : 

Provided that, if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the Assembly is in session, the President then in office s h al l continue 
in office until the end of the current session, and the first election 

S 
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of a President shall take place at the commencement of the ensuing 

session. 

(2) There shall be a Deputy-President of the Legislative 
Assembly, who sfyvll preside at meetings of the Assembly in the 
absence of the President, and who shall be a member of the 
Assembly elected by the Assembly and approved by the Governor- 
General. 

(3) The appointed President Bhall hold office until the date of 
the oloction of a President under this section, but he may resign his 
office by writing under his hand addressed to the Governor-General 
or may bo removed from office by order of the Governor-General 
and any vacancy occurring before the expiration of his term of offiee 
shall be filled by a similar appointment for the remainder of such 
term. 

(4) An elected President and a Deputy-President shall cease to 
hold office if they cease to be members of the Assembly. They may 
resign office by writing under their hands addressed to the Governor- 
Genoral and may bo removed from office by a vote of the Assembly 
with the concurrence of the Governor-General. 

(6) A President and Deputy-President shall receive such 
salaries as may be determined, in the case of an appointed President 
by the Governor-General, and in the case of an elected president and 
a Deputy-President by Act of the Indian Legislature. 

Duration and sessions of Sec. 21. (l) Every Council of State 

Legislative Assembly and shall continue for five years, and every 

Council of State. Legislative Assembly for three years, from 
its first meeting : 

Provided that — 

a. either Chamber of the Legislature may be sooner dissolved 

by the Governor- General ; and 

b. any such period may be extended by the Governor- 

General if in special circumstances he so thinks fit ; and 

c. after the dissolution of either Chamber the Governor- 

General shall apoint a date not more than six months, or, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State not more 
than nine months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 

(&)' The Governor-General may appoint such times and places 
for holding the sessions of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
as he thinks fit, and may also from time to time, by notification or 
otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 
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(d) Any mooting of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may be adjourned by the person presiding. 

(4) All questions in either Chamber shall be determined by a 
majority of votes of members present other than the presiding 
member, who shall, however, have and exercise a casting vote in the 
case of an equality of votes. 

(») The powers of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the Chamber. 


Sec. 22. (2) An official shall not be qualified for election as a 
member of either chaimbor of the Indian 
Legislature, and, if any non-official 
member of either Chamber accopts office in 
Crown in India, his seat in that Chambor shall 


Membership of both cham- 
bers. 


the service of the 
become vacant. 


(--) If an elected member of either Chamber of the Indian 
Legislature becomes a member of the other Chamber, his seat in 
such first mentioned Chamber shall thereupon become vacant. 

(3) If any person is elected a member of both Chambers of the 
Indiau Legislature, he shall, before he takes his seat in either 
Chamber, signify in writing the Chamber of which he desires to bo 
a member, and thereupon his scat in the other Chamber shall become 
vacant. 


(4) Every member of the Govornor-Genorars Executive 
Council shall be nominated as a member of one Chamber of the Indian 
Legislature, and shall have the right of attending in and addressing 
the other Chamber, but shall not be a member of both Chambers. 

Supplimentray provisions Sec* 23. (i) Subject to the provi- 

as to composition of Legis- sions of this Act, provisions may be made 
lative Assembly and by rules under the Principal Act as to — 
Council of Stair 


a. the term of office of nominated members of the Council of 

State and the Legislative Assembly, and the manner of 
filling casual vacancies occuring by reason of absence of 
members from India, inability to attend to duty, death, 
acceptance of office, or resignation duly accepted, or 
otherwise : and 

b. the conditions under which and the manner in which 

persons may be nominated as members of the Council 
of State or the Legislative Assembly ; and 
the qualification of electors, the constitution of constituen- 
cies. nud the methods of election for the Council of St«ite 
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and the Legislative Assembly (including the number of 
members to be. elected by communal and other electorates) 
and any matters incidental or ancillary thereto ; and 

d. the qualifications for being or for being nominated or 

elected as members of the Council of State or the 
Legislative Assembly : and 

e. the final deoision of doubts or disputes as to the validity 

of an election : and 

/. the manner in which the rules are to be carried into effeet. 

(2) Subject to any such rules, any person who is a ruler or 
subject of any State in India may be nominated as a member of the 
Council of State or the Legislative Assembly. 

Sec. 24. (l) Subsections (2) and (3) of section sixty-seven of the 
Business and proceedings Principal Act (which relate to the classes 
in Indian Legislature. of business which may be transacted by 
the Indian Legislative Council) shall coase 

to have effect. 

(2) Provision may be made by rules under the principal Act for 
regulating the course of business and the preservation of order in the 
Chambers of the Indian Legislature, and as to the persons to preside 
at the meetings of the Legislative Assembly in the absence of the 
President and the Deputy-President ; and the rules may provide for 
the number of members required to constitute a quorum, and for 
prohibiting or regulating the asking of questions on, and the disscus- 
sions of, any subject specified in the rules. 

(3) If any Bill which has been passed by one Chamber is not, 
within six months aftor the passage of the Bill by that Chamber, 
passed by the other Chamber either without amendments or with 
such amendments as may be agreed to by the two Chambers, the 
Governor-General may in his discretion refer the matter for decision 
to a joint sitting of both Chambers : Provided that standing orders 
made under this section may provide for meetings of members of 
both Chambers appointed for the purpose, in order to discuss any 
difference of opinion which has arisen between the two Chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the Governor-General 
under section sixty-eight of the Principal Act, the Governor-General 
may, where a Bill has been passed by both Chambers of the Indian 
Legislature, return the Bill for reconsideration by either Chamber. 

(5) Buies made for the purpose of this section may contain 
6uoh general and supplemental provisions as appear necessary for the 
purpose of giving full effect to this section. 
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' (fi) Standing orders may be made providing for the oonduetof 
boainem and the prooedure to be followed in either Chamb 0 r of the 
Indian Legislature in so far as these matters are not provided for by 
rules made under the Principal Act. The first standing orders shall 
be made by the Governor-General in Counoil; but may, with the 
consent of the Governor-General, be altered by the Chamber to which 
they relate. 

Any standing order made as aforesaid which is repugnant to 
the provisions of any rules jnade under the Principal Act shall, to 
the extent of that repugnancy but not otherwise, be Void. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders affecting the 
Chamber, there shall be freedom of speech in both Chambers of the 
Indian Legislature. No person shall be liable to any proceedings in 
."any court by reason of his speech or vote in either Chamber, or by 
reason of anything contained in any official report of the proceedings 
of either Chamber. 


Sec. 25. (l) The estimated annual expenditure and revenue 
Indian budget. °* the Governor-General in Council shall 

be laid in the form of a statement before 
both Chambers of the Indian Legislature in each year. 


(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any revenue or moneys 
for any purpose shall be made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 


(3) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for the 
appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly, nor shall they be open to discussion by either Chamber at 
the time when the annual statement is under consideration, unless 
the Governor-General otherwise directs — 

(i) interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 
{%%) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or 
Under any law ; and 

(tit) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or with the 
approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in 
Council ; and 

(it?) salaries of Chief Commissioners and Judicial Commis- 
sioners ; and 

{v) expenditure classified by the ora HT of the Governor-General 
in Council as — 
au ecclesiastical ; 
f. political j 
c. defence. 
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(4) If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation 
of revenue of moneys does or does not relate to the above beads 9 
the decision of the Governor-General on the question shall be final. 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for the 
appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to heads of expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be submitted to the vote of 
Legislative assembly in the form of demands for grants. 

(6) The Legislative Assembly may assent or refuse its assent 
to any demand or may reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the Legislative Assembly shall be 
submitted to the Governor-General in Council, who shall, if he 
declares that ho is satisfied that any demand which has been refused 
by the Legislative Assembly is essential to the discharge of his 
responsibilities, act as if it had been assented to, notwithstanding 
withholding of such assent or the reduction of the amount therein 
referred to, by the Legislative Assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section the Governor- 
General shall have power, in cases of emergency, to authorise such 
expenditure os may in his opinion, be necessary for the safety or 
tranquillity of British India or any part thereof. 

Sec. 26. ( 1 ) Where either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
refuses leave to introduce or fails to pass 
Provision for case of failure j n a f orm recommended by the Governor- 
to pass Legis a on. General, any Bill, the Governor-General 
may certify that the passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or any part thereof, and 
thereupon — 

а. if the Bill has already been passed by the other Chamber, 

the Bill shall, on signature by the Governor-General, 
notwithstanding that it has not been consented to by 
both Chambers, forthwith become an Act of the Indian 
Legislature in the form of the Bill as originally introduced 
or proposed to be introduced in the Indian Legislature, 
or (as the case may be) in the form recommended by the 
Governor-General ; and 

б. if the Bill has not already been so passed, the Bill shall bo 

laid before the other Chamber, and, if consented to by 
that Chamber in the form recommended by tho Governor- 
General, shall become an Act as aforesaid on the signi- 
• fication of the Govcrnor-Gcncrars assent, or, if not so 
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consented to, shall, on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
Governor-General and shall, as soon as practicable after being made, 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament, and shall not have effeot 
until it has received His Majesty’s assent, and shall not be present- 
ed for His Majesty’s assent until copies theroof have been laid before 
each House of Parliament for not loss than eight days on which that 
House has sat ; and upon the signification of such assent by His 
Majesty in Council and the notification thereof by the Governor- 
General, the Act shall have the same force and effect as an Act 
passed by the Indian Legislature and duly assented to. 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the Governor-General 
a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall come into operation 
forthwith, and thereupon the Act shall have such force and effect 
as aforesaid, subject, howover, to disallowance by His Majesty in 
Council. 

Sec. 27. (1) In addition to the measures roferred to in sub- 
Supplement&l provisions section sixty-seven of the Principal Aot, 
as to powers of Indian as requiring the provious sanction of the 
Legislature. Governor-General, it shall not be lawful 

without such provious sanction to introduce at any meeting of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature any measure. — 

a. regulating any provincial subject, or any part of provincial 
subject, which has not been declared by rules under the 
Prinoipal Act to bo subject to Legislation by the Indian 
Legislature. 

h. lepealing or amending any Act of a local Legislature ; 

c. repealing or amending any Act or ordinance made by the 
Governor-General. 

0?) Where in either Chamber of the Indian Legislature any 
Bill has been introduced, or is proposed to be introduced, or any 
amendment to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, the 
Governor-General may certify that the Bill, or any clause of it, or 
the amendment, affects the safety or tranquillity of British India, 
or any part thereof, and may diroct that no proceedings, or that no 
further proceedings, shall be taken by the Chamber in relation to 
the Bill, clause, or amendment, and effect shall be given to gneh 
direction. * 
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See. 26. (l) The provision in section thirty-six of the Princi- 
pal . Act, imposing a limit on the number 
of members of the Governor-General's 
Executive Council, shall cease to have 

effect. 


. of Governor* 

General's executive council. 


(2) The., provision in section thirty-six of the Principal Act as 
to the qualification of members of the* council shall have effect as 
though the words “at the time of their appointment” were omitted, 
and as though after the word “Scotland” there were inserted the 
words “or a pleader of the High Court” and as though “ ten yean ” 
were substituted for “ five yean.” 

(3) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
as to the qualifications to be required in respect of mernbem of the 
Governor-General’s executive council, in any case where such provi- 
sion is not made by section thirty-six of the Principal Act as 
amended by ibis section. 

(4) Sub-section (2) of seetion thirty-seven of the Principal Act 
(which provides that when and so long as the Governor-General’s 
executive oouncil assembles in a province having a Governor he shall 
be an extraordinary member of the counoil) shall cease to have 
effect. 


Appointment of Council 
Secretaries. 


Sec. 29. (1) The Governor-General may at his discretion 
appoint, from among the members of 
the Legislative Assembly, Council Secre- 
taries who shall hold office during his 
pleasure and discharge such duties in assisting the members of his 
executive counoil as he may assign to them. 

(2) There shall be paid to Council Secretaries so appointed such 
■alary as may be provided by the Indian Legislature. 

( 3 ) A Council Secretary Bhall cease to bold office if he ceases 
for more than six months to be a member of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

PABTIII. 

Secretary of State in Council. 


Sec. 30. The salary of the Secretary of State, the salaries of his 
Payment of salary of Svcrt* under-secretaries, and any other expedses 
taiy of State, etc., out of of his department may, notwithstandirig 
mo neys prov ided by anything in the Principal Act, instead of 
m being paid out of the revenues of India, 

be paid out of moneys provided by Parliament, and the salary of the 
Secretary of State shall be so paid. 
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See. 31. The following amendment* shall he made in Motion 

Council of Mia. **•» of th# . “ "^on 

to the composition of the Conned of 

India, the qualification, term of office, and remuneration of its 
members. — 


(/) The provisions of sub- section (l) shall have effect as though 
“eight” and “twelve’ were substituted for “ten ” and 
“fourteen” respectively as the minimum number of 
members, provided that the council as constituted at the 
time of the passing of this Act shall not be affected by 
this provision, but no fresh appointment or re-appoint- 
ment thereto shall be made in excess of the maximum 


prescribed by this provision. 


(8) The provisions of sub-section (3) shall have effect as if “one 
-half "were substituted for “nine” and “India” were 
substituted for “British India.” 


(.?) In sub-seotion (4) “five years ” shall be substituted for 
“seven years ” as the term of office of members of the 
Council, provided that the tenure of office of any person 
who is a member of the Council at the time of 
the passing of this Act shall not be affected by this 
provision. 

( 4 ) The provisions of sub-section (8) shall cease to have 
effect and jn lieu thereof the following provisions shall 
be inserted : 

. “ There shall be paid to each member of the Council of India 
the annual salary of twelve hundred pounds : provided that any 
member of the Council who was at the time of his appointment 
domiciled in India shall receive, in addition to the salary hereby 
provided, an annual subsistence allowance of six hundred 
pounds. 

Such salaries and allowances may be paid out of the revenues 
of India or out of moneys provided by Parliament.” 

( 5 ) Notwithstanding anything in any Act or rules, where 
any person in the service of the Crown in India is 
appointed a member of. the Council before completion 
of the period of such service required to entitle him 
to a pension or annuity, his service as sueh member 
shall, for the purpose of any pension or annuity whieh 
would be payable to him on completion of sueh period, 
be reckoned as service under the Crown in India whilst 
resident in India. 
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Sec. 32. (l) The provision in section six of the Principal Act 
which prescribes the quorum iot meetings 
Further provtoon* as to 0 f Council of India shall cease to have 

Council of a. effect, and the Secretary of State shall 
provide for a quorum by directions to be issued in this behalf. 

(2) The provision in section eight of the Principal Act relating 
to meetings of the Council of India shall have effect as though 
“ month ” were substituted for “ week.*’ 

(3) Section ten of the Principal Act shall have effect as though 
the words “all business of the Council or committees thereof to be 
transacted” were omitted and the words “the business of the Secretary 
of State in Council or the Council of India shall be transacted, and any 
order made or act done in accordance with such direction shall, subject 
to the provisions of this Act, be treated as being an order 
of the Secretary of State in Council” were inserted in lieu 
thereof. 


Sec. 33. The Secietary of State in Council may, notwithstand- 
ing anything in the Principal Act, by rule 
of*State ° regulate and restrict the exercise of the 
creulry powers of Superintendence, direction, and 

control, vested in the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State 
in Council, by the Principal Act, or otherwise, in such manner as 
may appear neoessary or expedient in order to give effect to the 
purposes of this Act. 

Before any rules are made under this section relating to 
subjects other than transferred subjects, the rules proposed to be 
made Bhall be laid in draft before both Houses of Parliament, hnd 
such rules shall not be made unless both Houses by resolution 
approve the draft either, without modification or addition, or with 
modifications or additions to which both Houses agree, but upon 
such approval being given the Secretary of State in Council may 
make such rules in the form in whioh they have been approved, 
and such rules on being so made shall be of full force and 
effect. 


Any rules relating to transferred subjects made under this 
section shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as may 
be after they are made, and, if an address is presented to His 
Majesty by either House of Parliament within the next thirty days 
on which that House has sat after the rules are laid before it praying 
that the rules or any of them may be annulled, His Majesty in 
Council may annul the rules or any them, and those rules shall 
thenceforth be void, but without prejudice to the validity of 
anything previously done thereunder. 
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Sec. 34. So much oi section five of the. Principal Act as relates to 
Correspondence between orders and communications sent to India 
Secretary of State and from the United Kingdom and to orders 
India. made in the United Kingdom, and section 

eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen of the Principal Act, shall 
cease to have effect, and the procedure for the sending of orders and 
communications to India and in general for correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Governor-General in Council or any 
local government shall be such as may be prescribed by order of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Sec. 35. His Majesty may by Order in Council make provision for 

- . the appointment of a High Commissioner 

High Commissioner for £or India the Uljited Kingdom, and 

for the pay, pension, powers, duties, and 
conditions of employment of the High Commissioner and of his 
assistants ; and the Order further provide for delegating to the High 
Commissioner any of the powers previously exercised by the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council whether 
under the Principal Act or otherwise in relation to making contracts, 
and may prescribe the conditions under which he shall act on bohalf 
of the Governor-General in Council or any local Government. 

PART IV. 

The Civil Services in India. 

Sec. 36. (l) Subject to the provisions of the Principal Act 

The Civil Service in India. of rules made thereunder, every 

person in the civil service of the Crown 
in India holds ollice during His Majesty’s pleasure, and may bo 
employed in any manner required by a proper authority within the 
scope of his duty, but no person in that service may be dismissed 
by any authority subordinate to that by which he was appointed, 
and the Secretary of State in Council may (except so far as he may 
provide by rules to the contrary) reinstate any person in that service 
who has been dismissed. 

If any such person appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council thinks himself wronged by an order of an official superior 
in a Governor's province, and on due application made to that 
superior does not receive the redress to which he may consider 
himself entitled, ho may, without prejudice to any other right of 
redress, complain to the Governor of the province in order to obtain 
justice, and the Governor is hereby directed to examine such 
complaint and require-such action to be taken thereon os may appear 
to him to be just and equitable. 
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(2) The Secretary of State in Council may make rules for 
regulating the classification of the civil services in India, the 
methods of their recruitment, their conditions of service, pay and 
allowances, and discipline and conduct. Such rules may, to such 
extent and in respect of such matters as may be prescribed, delegate 
the power of making rules to the Governor-General in Council or 
to local Governments, tor authorise the Indian Legislature 
or local Legislatures to make laws regulating the public 
services : 

Provided that every person appointed before the commencement 
of this Act by the Secretary of State in Council to the civil service 
of the Crown in India shall retain all his existing or accruing rights, 
or shall receive such compensation for the loss of any of them as the 
Secretary of State in Council may consider just and equitable. 

(3) The right to pensions and the scale and conditions of all 
persons in the civil service of the Crown in India appointed by 
the Secretary of State in Council shall be regulated in accordance 
with the rules in force at the time of the passing of this Act. Any 
such rules may be varied or added to by the Secretary of State in 
Council and shall have effect as so varied or added to, but any such 
variation or addition shall not adversely affect the pension of any 
member of the service appointed before the date thereof. 


Nothing in this section or in any rule thereunder shall prejudice 


37 and 38 Viet., c. 12. 


the rights to which any person may, or 
may have, become entitled under the 


provisions in relation to pensions contained in the East India 


Annuity Funds Act, 1874. 


U) For the removal of doubts it is hereby declared that all 
rules or other provisions in operation at the time of the passing of 
this Act, whether mado by tho Secretary of State in Council or by 
any other authority, relating to the civil service of the Crown in 
India, were duly made in accordance with the powers in that 
behalf, and are confirmed, but any such rules or provisions may 
be revoked, varied or added to by rules or laws made under 
this section. 


Sec. 37. (i) Notwithstanding anything in section ninety-seven 


Appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service. 


of the Principal Act the Secretary of State 
may make appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service of persons domiciled in India, 


in accordance with such rules as may be prescribed by the Secretary 


of State in Council with the concurrence of the majority' of votes 


at a meeting of the Council of India. 
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Any rules made under this section shall not have force 
until they have been laid for thirty days before both House of 
Parliament. 


(2) The Indian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1915 
5 and 6 Geo. 5. c. 87. (which confers power during the war aud 
for a period o E two years thereafter to 
make appointments to the Indian Civil Service without examination), 
shall have effect as though “three years” were substituted for 
“ two years.” 


Sec. 38. (1) There shall be established in India a public service 
Public Service Commission, commission, consisting of not more than 

five members, of whom one shall be 
Chairman, appointed by the Secretary of State in Council. Each 
member shall hold office for five years, aud may be re-appointed. 
No member shall be removed before the expiry of his term of office, 
except by order of the Secretary of State in Council. The quali- 
fications for appointment, and the pay and pension (if any) attaching 
to the office of Chairman and member, shall be prescribed by rules 
made by the Secretary of State in Council. 

(2) The public service commisson shall discharge, in regard to 
recruitment and control of the public service in India, such 
functions as may be assigned thereto by the Secretary of State 
in Council. 

Sec. 39. ( 1 ) An Auditor-General in India shall be appointed 

Financial Control. g*®. Secretary of State in Council, and 

shall hold office during Ills Majesty s 
pleasure. The Secretary of State in Council shall, by rules, make 
provision for his pay, powers, duties, and conditions of employment, 
or for the discharge of his duties in the case of a temporary vacancy 
or absence from duty. 

(2) Subject to any rules made by the Secretary of State ill 
Council, no Qffice may bo added to or withdrawn from the public 
service, aud the emoluments of no post may be varied, except after 
consultation with such finance authority as may be designated in 
the rules, being an authority of the province or of the Government 
of India, according as the post is or is not under the control of a 
local Government. 


Sec. 40, Rules made under this Part of this Act shall not be 
made except with the concurrence of the 
majority of, votes at a meeting of the 


Rules under Part IV. 


Council of India. 
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PART V. 

Statutory Commission. 

Sec. 41. (1) At the expiration of ton years after the passing 

Statutory Commisiion. °* this Act the Secretary of State, with 
y the concurrence of both Houses of Parlia- 

ment, shall submit for the approval of His Majesty the names of 
porsons to act as a Commission for the purposes of this section. 

(2) The persons whose names are so submitted, "if approved by 
His Majesty, shall be a Commission for the purpose of inquiring into 
the working of the system of Government, the growth of education, 
and the development of representative institutions, in British India, 
and matters connected therewith, and the Commission shall report 
as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish the 
principle of responsible Government, or to extend, modify, or restrict 
the degree of responsible Government, then existing therein includ- 
ing the question whether the establishment of second Chambers of 
the local Legislatures is or is not desirable. 

(o) The Commission shall also inquire into and report on any 
other matter affecting British India and the provinces, which may 
bo referred to the Commission by His Majesty. 


PART VI. 

General. 

Sec. 42. Notwithstanding any thing in section one hundred and 
. . , 0>l | twenty-four of the Principal Act, if any 

Modmcation^jj a.^ o n:em k er 0 f the Governor-General's Execu- 
tive Council or any member of any local 
Government was at the time of his appointment concerned or engaged 
in any trade or business, he may, during the term of his office, with 
the sanction in writing of t he Governor-General, or in the case of 
ministers of the Governor of the province, and in any case subject 
to such general conditions and restrictions as the Governor-General 
in Council may prescribe, retain his concern or interest in that 
trade or business, but shall not, during that term, take part in the 
direction or management of that trade or business. 

Sec. 43. Any assent or disallowance by His Majesty, which 
t o , under the Principal Act is required to be 
Sigmficatjon of Royal ?i g Ilified through the Secretary of State 

in Council, shall as from the passing of 
this Act be signified by His Majesty in Council. 
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Sec. 44. {]) Where any matter is required to be prescribed 
Power to make rule*. or re S u l*ted by rules under the Principal 
Act and no special provision is made as to 1 
the authority by whom the rules are to be made the rules shall be 
made by the Governor-General in Council, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council, and shall not be subject to repeal or 
alteration by the Indian Legislature or by any local Legislature. 

(2) Any rules made under this Act or under the Principal Act 
may be so framed as to make different provision for different pro- 
vinces. 

(3) Any rules to which sub-soctiofi (l) of this section applies 
shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as may be 
after they are made, and, if an Address is presented to Ills Majesty 
by either House of Parliament within the next thirty days which 
that House has sat after the rules are laid before it praying (flat the 
rules or any of them may bo annulled, His Majesty in Council may 
annul the rules or any of them, and those rules shall thenoeforth 
be void, but without prejudice to the validity of anything previously 
done thereunder : 

Provided that the Secretary of State may direct that any rules 
to which this section applies shall ho laid in draft before both Houses 
of Parliament, and in such ease the rules shall not be made unless 
both Houses by resolution approve the draft oitber without modifi- 
cation or addition, or with modifications or additions to which both 
Houses agree, but, upon such approval being given, the rules may be 
made in the form in which they have been approved, and such rules 
on being so made shall be of full force and effect, and shall not 
require to be further laid before Parliament. 


Sec. 45. (/) The amendments set out in parts I and II of tho 
Second Schedule to this Act, being amend- 
Amendments of Principal men t 8 to incorporate the provisions of this 
Act to carry^Act.nto effect, ^ in ^ p rincipa , Act, and furtlmr 

amendments consequential on or arising 
out of those provisions, shall be made in the Principal Act, and any 
question of interpretation shall be settled by reference to the Princi- 
pal Act as so amended. Tho provisions of the Principal Act, speci- 
fied in Part III of that schedule, being provisions which are ol aolcto 
or unnecessary, or which require amendment in detail, are hereby 
repealed or modified, and shall be dealt with, in the manner shown 
in the second column of that schedule. 

(2) Every enactment and word which is directed by the Govern- 
ment of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, or by this section and the 
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Second Schedule to this Act, to be substituted for or added to any 
portion of the Government of India Act, 1915, shall form port of 
the Government of India Act, 1915, in the place assigned to it by 
. the Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, or that schedule ; 
and the Government oi India Act, 1915, and all Acts, including 
this Act, which refer thereto shal], after the commencement of this 
Act, be construed as if the said enactment or word had been enacted 
in the Government of India Act, 1915, in the place so assigned, and, 
where it is substituted for another enactment or word, had been so 
enacted in lieu of that enatment or word. 

A copy of the Government of India Act, 1915, with the 
amendments, whether by way of substitution, addition or omission, 
required by the Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, and 
by this section arid the Second Schedule to this Act, shall be 
prepared and certified by the Clerk of the Parliaments, and deposited 
with the Bolls of Parliament, and His Majesty’s printer shall print, 
in accordance with the copy so certified, all copies of the 
Government of India Act, 1915, which are printed after the passing 
of this Act, and the Government of India Act, 1915, as so amended, 
may be cited as “The Government of India Act.” 

Sub-section (3) of section eight of the Government of India 
(Amendment) Act, 1916, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 46. In this Act the expressions “official ” and “non-official,” 

Definition of official. where u8ed .>n relation to any person, 
mean respectively a person who is or is 
not in the civil or military service of the Crown in India : 

Provided that rules under the Principal Act may provide for 
the holders of such offices as may be specified in the rules not being 
treated for the purposes of the Principal Act or this Act, or any of 
them, as officials. 

Sec. 47. ( 1 ) This Act maybe cited as the Government of 
Qhrarttitu India Act, 1919, and the Principal Act, 

ment, interpretation, as amended by any Act for the time being 

and transitory in force, may be cited as the Government 

provisions. of India Act, 

(2) This Act shall come into operation on such date or dates 
as the Governor-General in Council, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State iu Council, may appoint, and different dates may 
he appointed for different provisions of this Act, and for different 
parts of India. 

On the dates appointed for the coming into operation of the 
provisions of this Act as respects any executive or Legislative 
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Counoil all the members of the Council then in office shall go out 
of office, but may, i f otherwise qualified, be reappointed, renominated 
or re-elected, as the case may be, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Principal Act as amended by this Act. 

(3) Any reference in any enactment, whether an Act of 
Parliament or made by any authority in British India, or in any 
rules, regulations, or orders made under any such enactment, or in 
any letters patent or other dooument, to any enactment repealed by 
the Principal Act, shall for all purposes be construed as references 
to the Principal Act os amended by this Act or to the corresponding 
provision thereof. 

(4) Any reference in any enactment in force in India, whether 
an Act of Parliament or made by any authority in British India, 
or in any rules, regulations, or orders made under any such enactment 
or in any letters patent or other document, to any Indian Legislative 
authority shall for all purposes be construed as reference to the 
corresponding authority constituted by the Principal Act as amended 
by this Act. 

(£) If any difficulty arises as to the first establishment of the 
Indian Legislature or any Legislative Council after the commence- 
ment of this Act or otherwise in first giving effect to the provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary of State in Council or the Governor- 
General in Council, as occasion may require, may by order do 
anything which appears to them necessary for the purpose of remov- 
ing the difficulty. 


SCHEDULES. 

* FIRST SCHEDULE. 

Number of Members of Legislative Councils. 


Legislative Council. Number of Members 

Madras US 

Bombay HI 

Bengal 125 

United Provinces ...... US 

Punjab . S3 

Bihar and Orissa 28 

Central Provinces ^ ® 

Assam 


♦Section 7, 
5 
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SCHEDULE NO. 1 
t SECOND SCHEDULE. 

Part I. 

The provisions of this Act set out in the first column of the 

following table shall be incorporated in the principal Act in the 

manner shown in the second column of that table, subject to the 

modifications specified in the third column of that table 

Table. 

_ . . , Place an<l Method of 

TroviMion fo| C() yj,o T «ition in the Prin- Modifications. 

^ <>l * cipal Act . 

Sec. 1 . To be inserted as a new “this Act” to be substituted for 

section (45 a) after s. “the Government of India Act, 
45. 1015. . . “principal 

Act),” for “the principal Act,” 
and for “that Act.” 

See. 3(1) To be substituted for 

s. 40 (1). 

See. 1 . To be substituted for “this Act” to be substituted for 

s. 52. “the principal Act.” 

Sec. 6 . To be substituted for “any other rules made under this 

s. 49. Act” to be substituted for “any 

rules made under the principal 
Act as amended by this Act.” 

Sec. 7,8,9 . To bo inserted as new “this Act” to l>e substituted for 
soctions (72a, 72b, “the principal Act.” 

and 72c), after s. 72. 

Soc. 10 . To be inserted as a new “this Act” to be substituted for 
section (SOa) after s. “the principal Act,” “the 
SO. commencement of the Govern- 

ment of India Act, 1919,” to be 
substituted for “the commence- 
ment of this Act” and “such 
first mentioned Act” to be sub- 
stituted for “that Act” in sub- 
section (3). 
t Section 51, 
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Provision of 
Act. 


Place and Method of 
Incorporation in the Prin 
cipal Act. 


Modifications. 


Sec. 11 To bo inserted os a no w The following sub-section to be 
section (7 2d) after s. substituted for subsection (1) 
72c. 


“(l)Thc provisions contained in 
this section shall havo effect 
with respect to business and 
procedure in Governors* legi- 
slative councils.” 

“this Act” to be substituted for 
“the principal Act.” 

Sec. 12 To be inserted as a now ‘this Act” to bo substituted for 
section (81a) afters, “the principal Act.” 

81. 


Sec. 13 To be inserted as a new 

section (72 k) after s. 

72d. 

Sec. 14 To be inserted as a now The following now section to be 
section (80 b) after s. inserted at the end thereof : — 
80A. 

“80c. It shall not be lawful for 
any member of any local 
legislative council to intro- 
duce, without the previous 
sanction of the Governor, 
Licut-Governor or Chief 
Commissioner, any measure 
affecting the public revenues 
of a province or imposing 
any charge on those 
revenues.” 

Sep. 15 To be inserted as a new “ this Act” to be substituted for 
section (52a) after s. “the principal Act or this Act” 
52. and for the principal Act and* 

this Act 
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p_ ■ . _ - Place anil Muthorl of 

1 10 Act 0t Incor P ora . tion iw the 1>riu- Mollifications, 

cipal Act. 

Sec. 16 (1) To be iuserted as a new “the Government of India Act, 
and (3). section (52fi) after s. 1919,” to be substituted for 
52a. “this Act,” where those words 

first occur, and “that Act” to be 
substituted for “this Act,” where 
those words secondly occur, and 
“that Act or Jhis Act” to bo 
substitutedfor “this Act,” where 
those words thirdly occur. 

Sec. 16 (2).To bo inserted as a new “Nothing in the Government of 
sub sec. (2) of s. 84. India Act, 1919, or this Act” to 
be substituted for “Nothing in 
this Act” and “this Act” to be 
substituted elsewhere for “the 
principal Act.” 

Sec. 17-23 To be inserted as new “this Act” to be substituted for 
inclusive, sections in lieu of ss. “the principal Act.” 

63 and 64, and num- 
bered 63, 63a, 63p., 

63c, 63 d, 63E,and 64. 

Sec. 24 (2).To be inserted as sub- “this Act” to be substituted for 
section (l) of section “the principal Act.” 

67 in lieu of the exist- 
ing sub-soction (l) 

Sec. 24 To be inserted as sub- “this Act” to be substituted for 
(3)-(7). sections (3)-(7) of sec- “the principal Act.” 
tion 67 in lieu of the 
existing sub-section(3) 

Sec. 25 andTo be inserted as new 
26 sections (67a and 67b) 

after s. 67. 

Sec. 29. . To be inserted as a new 
section (43a) after s. 

43. 
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Provitiion of 
Act. 


Place and Method of 
Incorporation in the 
Principal Act. 


Modification!. 


Sec. 33. To be inserted as a new “this Act” to be substi tilted for 
section (19 a) after s. “the principal Act” and “the 
19. Government of India Aot|1919, M 

to be substituted for “this Act” 

Sec. 34 . To be inserted as new For the words from the beginning 
section (11) in lieu of of the section down to and in* 
sections 1 to 14 inclu- eluding the words “offset and” 
sive. there shall be substituted the 

words “Subject to the provisions 
of the act.” 

Sec. 35 . To be inserted as a now ‘this Act” to be substituted lor 
section (29a) after s. “the principal Aot.” 

29. 


Sec. 36,38, To be iuserted as new “this Act” to be substituted for 
39, and 40 sections (96b,96c,96d, “the principal Act,” and “the 
and 96e) after section Government of India Aot,1919.” 
96a, constituting a to be substituted for “this Act.” 
new Part (VIlA.)after except in section 40. 

Part VII. 


Sec. 37 (1) To be inserted as a new “this section” to be substituted 
sub-sec. (6) of s. 97. for “section ninety-seven id the 
principal Act,” and “any rules 
made under this sub-section” 
to be substituted for “any rules 
made under this section.” 

See. 41 . To be inserted as a now “The Government of India Act, 
section (84 a) after a. 1919” to be substituted for 
84, constituting a new ‘this Aot," 

Part (VIa) after Part 

VI. 

Sec. 42 . To bo iuserted as a “Provided that notwithstanding 
proviso to s. 124. anything in this Act" to he 
substituted for 'Notwithstand- 
ing anything in st ation one 
hundred and tweutj»four of the 
principal Aot" 
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SCHEDULE NO. 1 


- - PUoc and Method of 

°* Inoorpofstkm in (he I’rln- Modification*. 

"*• - cfpal Act. 

See. 44 . To be ineerted ae » new “(hie Act” to be substituted lor 
eeetion (129a) at the ‘‘the principal Act” and for 
beginning of Part XII. “this Act or under the principal 
Act-” 

See. 46 . To be inserted as anew “in this Act” to be omitted, 
paragraph at the end and “this Act” to be substituted 
of a. 134. for “the Principal Act” and for 

“the principal Act or this Act.” 

Sec. 47 (3) To be inserted as new “this Aot” to be substituted for 
and (4) paragraph at the end “the principal Act” and for “the 
of a. 130. principal Act as amended by 

this Act.” 

First To be inserted in lieu 
Schedule, of Schedule I. 


PART D. 

The provisions of the principal Aot specified in the first column 
of this table shall be amended in the manner shown in the second 
column. 


Table. 


Section 

of Amendment. 

Act. 


2 


In sub-section (2) “or rules made thereunder” shall be 
inserted after “this Aet.” 


fbe following sub-section shall be substituted for sub- 
section. (3) ; — 

“(3) The salary of the Secretary of State shall be paid 
out of moneys provided by Parliament, and the salaries 
of bis under-secretaries and any other expenses of 
his department may be paid out of. the revenues of 
India or out of moneys provided by Parliament.” 
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Section 

of Amendment. 

Act. 

3(1) “eight” shall be substituted for “ ten,” and " twelve \ 
shall be substituted for “ fourteen,” and the following 
words shall be inserted at the end of the sub-section 
“ Provided that the Council as constituted at the time 
of the passing of the Government of India Aet, 1919, 
shall not be atrected by this provision, but no flash 
appointment or re-appointment thereto shall be made 
in excess of the maximum prescribed by this provision.” 

3 (3) M one-half shall be substituted for '* nine,” and " India” 
shall be substituted for “ British India.” 

3(4) u five yoars” shall be substituted for “seven years,” and 
the following words shall be inserted at the end of the 

sub-section : — 

“ Provided that the tenure of office of any person who is 
a member of the Council at the time of the passing of 
the Government of India Act-, 1919, shall be the same 
as though that Act had not been passed.” 

3 (8) The following sub-sections shall be substituted for this sub- 
section : — 

“(8) There shall be paid to each member of the Council 
of India the annual salary of twelve hundred pounds : 
Provided that any member of the Counoil who was at 
the time of his appointment domiciled in India 
shall receive, in addition to the salary hereby provided, 
an annual subsistence allowance of six hundred pounds. 
Such salaries and allowances may be paid out of the 
revenues of India or out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment. 

(9) Notwithstanding anything in any Aet or rule, when 
any person in the service of the Crown in India is 
appointed a member of the Council before the comple- 
tion of the period of such service required to entitle' him 
to a pension or annuity, his servfos as such member 
shall, for the purpose of any pension or annuity which 
would have been payable to Uni on completion of such 
period be reckoned as esrviee under the Crown fn India 
whilst resident in India.” 
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40 

Seetioo 

of Amendment 

Act 

5 The voids of this section from and including the voids 
“ but every order ” to the end of the section shall he 
omitted. 

g For “ not less than five members are present ” there shall 
be substituted “ such number of members are present 
os may be prescribed by general directions of the Sec- 
retary of State.” 

8 For ‘‘ veek ” there shall be substituted “ month.” 

10 For “all business of the Council or committees thereof 
is to be transacted ” there shall be substituted “ the 
business of the Secretary of State in Council or the 
Council of India shall be transacted, and any order 
made or act done in accordance with such direction 
shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be treated 
as being an order of the Secretary of State in Council.” 

19 The words of this section from the beginning dovn to 
and including “ Provided that ” shall be omitted. 

20(2)(<i) After “ under this Act ” there shall be inserted “ except 
so far as is otherwise provided under this Act.” 

21 At the beginning of this section there shall be inserted 
“ subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made 
thereunder.” 

27(9) After “revenues of India” there shall be insertod “ or 
out of moneys provided by Parliament." 

29 In sub-section (l) at the beginning there shall be inserted 
the words : — 

“Subject to the provisions of this Act regarding the ap* 
pointment of a High Commissioner, for India.” 

SQ After subsection (1) the following subsection shall be 
Inserted. 

“(la) A local Government may on behalf and in the 
name of the Secretary of State in Couneil raise money 
on the security of revenues allocated to it under this 
Aet, and make proper assurances for that purpose* 
and rules made under this Act may provide for the 
conditions under whieh this power shall be exercisable.” 
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Section 

of 

Act. 


Amendment. 


In sub-section (2) " nub-section (l) of this section ” shall 
bo substituted for this “ section.” 

31 Indian legislature * shall be substituted for " Governor 
General in Legislative Council.” 

33 At^ the beginning of the section there shall be inserted 
“ Subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made 
thereunder.” 


.35 This section shall be omitted. 

37 "ordinary ” in sub-sections (1) and (2) shall be omitted. 

In sub-section (2) for the words from and including “ five 
or ” to the end of the sub-section there shall be subs- 
tituted "such as His Majesty thinks fit to appoint.” 

In sub-section (3) “ at the time of their appointment” 
shall be omitted, after "Scotland” there shall bn 
inserted “or a pleader of a High Court,” and "ten” 
shall be substituted for " five.” 

In sub-section (4)Ior “ person appointed as ordinary mem- 
ber of the council ” there shall be substituted " member 
of the council (other than the Commander-in-Chief for 
the time being of His Majesty’s forces in India).” 

At the end of the section the following new sub-section 
shall be inserted : — 

" (5) Provision may be made by rules under this Act 
as to the qualifications to be required in respect of the 
members of the Governor-General's Executive Council 
in any case where such provision is not made by the 
foregoing provisions of this section.” 

37 The following section shall be substituted for section thirty- 
seven : — 

"37. If Commander-in-Chief for the time being of His 
Majesty’s forces in India is a member of the Governor- 
General’s executive Council he shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, have rank and precedence in the 
Council next after the Governor-General ” 

39 In sub-section (2) for "one ordinary member of the 
Counoil ” there shall be substituted " one member of 
the Council (other than the Commander-in-Chief).” 


6 
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Section 

of Amendment. 

Act 

40 At the end of sub-section (1) there shall be inserted — “and 
when so signed shall not be called into question in any 
legal proceeding on the ground that they were not duly 
made by the Governor-General in Council.” 

42 For “ ordinary member ” there shall be substituted 

“member (other than the Commander-in-Chicf).” 

45 At the beginning of the section there shall be inserted 

“Subject to the provisions of this Act and rules mode 
thoreunder.” 

46 The following sub-section shall be substituted for sub-section 

( 2 ):_ 

“(2) The Governors of the said presidencies are appoint- 
ed by His Majesty by warrant under the Royal sign 
Manual, and the Governors of the said provinces shall 
be so appointed after consultation with the Governor- 
Genoial.” 

In subsetion (3) “the Governors’ provinces” shall be substi- 
tuted for “those presidencies ” and “province” shall be 
substituted for presidency.” 

47 In subsectibn (2) “One at least of them must be a person 

who at the time of his appointment has been” shall be sub- 
stituted for “Two at least of them must be porsons who 
at the time of their appointment have been.” 

The following sub-section shall be substituted for sub-section 
(3) 

“(3) Provision may be made by rules under this Act as to 
the qualifications to be required in respect of members 
of the executive Council of the Governor of a province 
in any case where such provision is not made by the 
foregoing provisions of this section.” 

48 “province ” shall be substituted for “presidency.” 

50(2) “province ” shall be substituted for “presidency.” 

53(1) For the words from the beginning down to “the Punjab 
and” (inclusive) there shall be substituted “The 
province of/ 1 and the words “with or without an exeett/ 
tive Council” shall be omitted 
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Section 

of Amendment. 

Ac t 

57 At the end of the section there shall he inserted “an order 
made as afore-said shall not be called into question in any 
legal proceedings on the ground that it was not duly made 
by the Lieutenant-governor in Council 99 

5S Assam, the Central Provinces,” shall bo omitted. 

65 For “Governor-General in Legislative Council ” there shall 
be substituted “Indian Legislature.** 

67 “either chamber of the Indian Legislature ” shall be substi- 
tuted for “the Council.” 

At the end of sub section (2) the following shall be 
inserted — 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a 
provincial subject, which has not boon doclarod by 
rules under this Act to be subject to Legislation 
by the Indian Legislature ; or 

(ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local Legisla- 
ture ; or 

(iii) repealing or amending any Act or ordinance 
made by the Governor-General. 

(2a) Where in either chamber of the Indian Legisla- 
ture any Bill has been introduced, or is proposed 
to be introduced, or any amendment, to a Bill is 
moved, or proposed to be moved, the Governor- 
General may certify that .the Bill, or any clause of 
it, or the amendment, affects the safety or traqui- 
lity of British India, or any part thereof, and n:av 
direct that no proceedings, or that no further 
proceedings, shall be taken by the chamber in 
relation to the Bill, clause, or amendment ; and 
effect shall be given to such dircc* on.” 

08 “Bill” shall be substituted for “Act” and “a Bill” for “and 
Act;” “by both chambers of the Indian Legislature” 
shall be substituted for “at a meeting of the Indian 
Legislative Council,” and “whether he was or was not 
present in Council at the passing thereof” shall be omitted. 

“A Bill passed by both chambers of the Indian Legislature 
shall not become an Act’' shall be substituted for “An 
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Act of the Governor-General in Legislative Council has 
not validity/’ 

“in Council” shall be inserted after “His majesty” and “to 
the Governor-General through the Seoretary of State in 
Council” shall be omitted. 

69 “Indian Legislature” shall be substituted for “Govemor- 

in Legislative Council;” “in Council;” shall be inserted 
after “His Majesty” and “through the Seoretary of State 
in Council’’ shall be omitted. 

70 This section shall be omitted. 

71(2) “Indian Legislature” shall be substituted for Governor- 
General in Legislative Council.” 

72 “Indian Legislature” shall be substituted for “Governor- 

General in Legislative Council.” 

73 In sub-section (1) “a Governor or of” shall be omitted and 

“and of members nominated or elected as hereinafter 
provided ” shall bo substituted for “with the addition of 
of members nominated or elected in accordance with rules 
made under this Act” 

In sub-section (3) “as hereinafter provided” shall be sub- 
stituted for “in accordance with rules made under this 
Act.’) 

74 This section shall be omitted. 

75 This section shall bo omitted. 

76 In sub-section (l) “section” shall be substituted for “Act” 

and the following proviso shall bo substituted for the exis- 
ting proviso: — 

“Provided that the number of members so nominated or 
elected shall not, in tho case of the Legislative Council 
of a Lieutenant-Governor, exoeed one hundred.” 

In sub-soction (2) “non-officials” shall be substituted for 
“persons not in the civil or military service of the Crown 
in India.” 

In aub-aection (4) “Indian Legislature or the local legis- 
lature” shall be substituted for “Governor-General in 
Legislative Council.” 
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78 The following provision shall be inserted at the beginning 

of sub-section (l): — 

*A Lieutenant-Governor or a Chief Commissioner who 
has a Legislative Council may appoint such times and 
places for holding the sessions of his legislative council 
as he thinks fit, and may also, by notification or other- 
wise, prorogue the Council, and any meeting of the 
Legislative council of a Lieutenant-Governor or a 
Chief-Commissioner may bo adjourned by the person 
presiding.” 

In sub-section (2) “in accordance with rules made under this 
Act” shall be omittod. 

For sub-section (3) the following sub-section shall bo substi- 
tuted: — 

“(3) All question at a meeting of the Legislative Council 
of a Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner shall 
be determined by a majority of votes of the members 
present other than the Lieutenant-Governor, Chief 
Commissioner, or presiding member, who shall, 
however, have and exercise a casting vote in case of 
inequality of votes. 

(4) Subject to rules affecting the Council, there shall be 
freedom of speech in the Legislative Councils of Lieu- 
tenant-Governors and Chief Commissioners. No person 
shall be liable to any proceedings in any court by reason 
of his speech or vote in those Councils or by reason of 
anything contained in any official report of the procee- 
dings of those Councils.” 

79 This section shall bo omitted. 

In sub-section (1) after “hxal Legislative Council,” there 
shall be insortod “(other than a Governor’s Legislative 
Council).” 

, Sub-section (2)shall be omitted. 

In sub section (3) after “local Government” thoro shall be 
inserted “of a province other than a Governor’s province,” 
the word “Governor,” where it occurs immediately before 
the word “Lieutenant-Governor,” shall be omitted, and 
“Indian Legislature” shall be substituted for “Governor- 
General iu Legislative Council.” 
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At the end of the section the following now sub-section shall 
be inserted: — 

“The local Government of any province (other than a 
Governor’s province) for which a local Legislative 
Council is hereafter constituded under this Act shall, 
before the first meeting of that Council, and with the 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, make 
rules for the conduct of Legislative business in that 
Council (including rules for' prescribing the mode of 
promulgation and authentication of laws passed by that 
council). 

(5) The local Legislature of any such province may, 
subject to the assent of the Lieutenant-Governor or 
Chief-Commissioner, alter the rules for the conduct of 
Legislative business in the local Council (including 
rules prescribing the mode of promulgation and 
authentication of laws passed by the Council) but any 
alteration so mado may be disallowed by the Governor 
in Council, and if so disallowed shali have no efiect.” 

81 Throughout sub-sections(l) and (2) and in sulj-scction (3) 
where it first occurs, for “Act,” there shall be substi- 
tuted “Hill” and in sub-section (l) “by” shall be substi- 
tuted for “at a meeting of.” 

For “an Act” there shall bo substituted “a Bill” and for 
“has no effect” there shall bo substituted “shall not 
become an Act.” 

S'J For “any such Act” whore those words occur for the first 
and third times, there shall be substituted “an Act” and 
for those words whore they occur for the soond time there 
shall be substituted “the Act.” 

In sub-section (1) after “His Majesty” there shall bo in 
“Council” and the words through the Secretary of State 
in Council shall be omitted. 

S3 This section shall be omitted. 

84 “an Act of the Indian legislature” shall be substituted fo 
“a law made by the Governor-General in Legislative 
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Council” and “non-official members” shall be substituted 
for “members not holding office under the Crowu in 
India.” 

In paragraph (c) “an Act of” shall be substituted for “a 
law made by.” 

8G In sub-section(l) “ordinary” Bhall be omitted, and after the 
words “Executive Council” where they first occur there 
shall bo inserted the words “(other than the Commander- 
in-Chief)” 

87 “ordinary” shall be omitted and after “Governor-General,” 
where it occurs for the second time, there shall be inserted 
“other than the Commender-in-chicf).” 

89 In sub-section (4) for “ordinary member of the Council” 

where it occurs for the second time, there shall be substi- 
tuted “member of the council (other than the Commandcr- 
in-Chief).” 

90 In sub-section (l) after “Governor” there shall be inserted 

“of a presidency.” 

In sub-section (4) ‘ordinary* shall be omitted, and after, 
“executive council” there shall be inserted “(other than 
the Commander-in-Chicf).” 

92 “a member/* shall be substituted for “an ordinary member** 
and for “any ordinary member.” and after “executive 
council of the Governor-General” there shall be inserted 
“(other than the Commander-in-chief)” 

In sub-section (5)(«) “under this Act” shall he omitted. 

93 (1) “either chamber of the Indian legislature** shall be subs- 

tituted for “the Indian Legislative Council.” 

95 Before “offices’* wherever that word occurs before “Officers” 
and before “promotions” where it occurs for the second 
time, there shall be inserted “military.” 

97 “Section 9G A of this Act” shall be substituted for “the 
foregoing section.” 

110 In sub-section (1) after “Governor or Lieutenant-Governor” 
there shall be inserted “and minister appointed under 
this Act.” 
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124 In sub- section (4) after “Lieutenant-Governor” where 
it secondly occurs, there shall be inserted “or being 
a minister appointed under this Act.” 

181 “Indian legislature” shall be substituted for “Governor- 
General in Legislative Council.” 

134(4)The following paragraph shall be substituted for paragraph 
(4):- 

“(4) “Local Government” means, in the case of a 
Governor’s province, Governor in Council or the 
Governor acting with ministers (as the case may 
require), and, in the case of a province other than a 
Governor’s province, a Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner. 

"Local Legislative Council” includes the Legislative 
Council in any Governor’s province, and any other 
Legislative Council constituted in accordance with this 
Act. 

“Local Legislature” means, in the case of a Governor’s 
province, the Governor and the Legislative council of 
the province, and, in the case of any other province, the 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner in Legisla- 
tive council.” 

135 The following section shall be substituted for section 135: — 
“135. This Act may be cited as the Government of 
India Act.” 

Second The following Schedule shall be substituted for the Second 
Schedule Schedule : — 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 

Official Salaries, etc. 

Officer. Maximum Annual Salary. 

Governor-General of India . . Two hundred and fifty- 

six thousand rupees. 

Governor of Bengal, Madras, One hundred and twenty- 
Bombay and the United-Provinces, eight thousand rupees. 
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Commander-in-Chief of Hie 
Majesty’s foroee in India. 
Governor of the Punjab 
Bihar and Orissa. 
Governor of the Central 
Provinces. 

Governor of Assam 
Lieutenant-Governor 
Member of the Governor- 
General’s executive Council 
(other than the Commander- 
in-Chief). 

Member of the executive 
Council of the Governor of 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
and the United Provinces. 
Member of the executive 
Council of the Governor of 
the Punjab and Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Member of the executive 
Council of the Governor of 
the Central Provinces. 
Member of the executive 
Council of the Governor 
of Assam. 


One hundred, thousand rupees. 

One hundred thousand rupees. 

Seventy-two thousand rupees. 

Sixty-six thousand rupees. 
One hundred thousand rupees. 
Eighty thousand rupees. 

Sixtyfour thousand rupees. 

Sixty thousand rupees. 

Forty-eight thousand rupees. 
Forty- two thousand rupees. 


Third The following Schedule shall be substituted for the third 
Schedule Schedule* — 


THIRD SCHEDULE. 

Offices reserved to the Indian Civil Service. 

A . — Offices under the Governor-General in Council 

1. The offices of secretary, joint Secretary, and deputy 
secretary in every department except the Army, Marine, 
Education, Foreign, Political, and Public Works Depart- 
ments: Provided that if the office of secretary or deputy 
secretary in the Legislative Department is filled from 

* Section 98. 


6 
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among the members of the Indian Civil Service, then the 
office of deputy secretary or secretary' in that department, 
as the oase may be, need not be so filled. 

2. Three offices of Accountants General. 

B, — -Office* in the province t which were known in the year 1801 
<m “ Regulation Provinces." 

The following offices, namely : — 

1. Member of the Board of Revenue. 

2. Financial Commissioner. 

3. Commissioner of Revenue. 

4. Commissioner of Customs. 

K. Opium Agent. 

6. Secretary in every department except the Public 
Works or Marino Department. 

7. Secretary to the Board. of Revenue. 

A. District or sessions judge. 

9. Additional district or sessions judge. 

10. District magistrate. 

11. Collector of Revenue or Chief Revenue officer of 
a district. 

Fifth’ “Indian legislature” shall he substituted in the heading 
Schednle for “Governor-General in Legislative Council.” 


Part III. 

Section 

of How dealt with. 

Act. 

16 To be omitted. 

42 “and signifies bis intended absence to the Council” shall be 
omitted. 

45 (2)To be omitted. 

61 “and signifies his intended absence to the Council” and 
“civil” shall be omitted. 

Nora.— In parts I and II of the Second Schedule to this Act references to 
any wonl or expression in any provision of the principal Act. or this Act apply, 
unless the contrary is stated tethat ward or expression wherever the word or 
expression occur* in that provision. 
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54 (2)To be omitted. 

55 (1) In paragraph (A) after “illness or otherwise” there 

shall be inserted “and for supplying a vacancy until it 
is permanently filled.” 

f»5 In sub-section (1) Of) “airmen” shall be inserted after 
“soldiers” and “or the Air Force Act” shall lie inserted 
after “the Army Act.” 

In sub-section (2) (i) “the Air Force Act” shall be inserted 
after “the Army Act.” 

T>7 “naval, or air” shall lie substituted for “or naval.” 

73 (2)To lie omitted. 

81 In sub-section ’(1) “whether he was or was not present in 
Council at the passing of tho Act.” shall be omitted. 

85 The following proviso shall be inserted at the end of sub-sec- 
tion (8) : — 

“Provided that nothing in this sub section shall apply to 
the allowances or other forms of profit and advantage 
which may have been sanctioned for such persons by 
the Secretary of State in council.” r 

87 For “subject to the foregoing provisions of this Act as to 

leave of absence” there shall be substituted “save in 
the case of absence on special duty or on leave under a 
medical certificate.” 

After “council of a governor” there shall be inserted “or 
of a lieutenant •governor.” 

88 To be omitted. 

89 “entitled under a conditional appointment to succeed to 

the office of Governor-General, or” and “absolutely” 
shall be omitted, and for “that office” there shall be 
substituted “the office of Governor-General.” 

90. In sub-section (1) “conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

In sub-section (3) for “this Act” there shall be substituted 
“section eightynine of this Act,” and. “respecting the 
assumption of the office by a person conditionally appoint- 
ed to succeed thereto” shall be omitted. 
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In sub-section (4) conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

91 In sub-section (1) “conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

92 In sub-section (l) “conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

In sub-section (3) “then, if any person has been condi- 
tionally appointed to succeed to his office and is on the 
spot, the place of that member shall be supplied by that 
person, and if no person conditionally appointed to suc- 
ceed to the office is on the spot” shall be omitted. 

In sub-section (4) “conditionally or” shall be omitted. 

115 At the end of sub-section (1) the following shall be inser- 
ted : — 

“His Majesty may also by letters patent make such pro- 
vision as may be deemed expedient for the exercise of 
the episcopal functions and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the bishop during a vacancy of any of the said sees 
or the absence of the bishop thereof” 

At the end of sub-section (2) the following shall be inser- 
ted : — 

“and as metropolitan shall have, enjoy, and exercise such 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and functions as His Majesty 
may by letters patent direct. Hi s Majesty may also 
by letters patent make such provision as may be deemed 
expedient for the exercise of such jurisdiction and 
functions during a vacancy of the See of Calcutta or, 
the absence of the bishop.” 

118 In sub-section (1) “and archdeacons” shall be omitted, 
and after “letters patent” there shall be inserted “and 
the archdeacons of those dioceses by their respective 
diocesan bishops.” 



Financial Relations Committee 

The following is the full text of the report : 

Chapter I.— Preliminary. 

As a preliminary to constitutional reforms, the authors of the 
Montagu -Chelmsford Report urged the importance of a complete, 
separation between the finances of the Central Government in India 
and those of the various Provincial governments. To this end they 
outlined the scheme described in Chapter vrrr of their report. It 
abrogates the present system by which certain of the main heads of 
revenue and expenditure are divided between ihc central and the 
provincial exchequers : some of these it hands over wholly to the 
Central Government, others wholly to the provinces. Inasmuch, 
however, as by this rearrangement the Government of India will lose 
heavily the scheme proposes to compensate them, to such extent 
as may be neoessary, to prevent a deficit in their own budget, by 
contributions from the provinces : and the ]>ower to levy such 
contributions is taken in .section 1 (2) of the Government of India 
Act, 1919. 

2. In assessing this levy the authors of the report met with a 
serious obstacle in the disparity which already exists between local 
Governments in the pitch of theii revenues and the scale of their 
expenditure, a disparity deep rooted in the economic position of the 
different provinces, their revenue history and the tale of their oft- 
revised financial arrangements with the Central Government. For 
this inequality of burdens the authors of the report found no remedy 
in the several alternative methods of fixing the provincial contribu- 
tions which they ‘ examined. Their ultimate choice fell upon an 
assessment in the ratio of the gross surplus which they estimated that 
each province would enjoy under the new allocation of resources, in 
recognition of the admitted fact that this method would largely 
affirm existing inequalities, they advised that the whole question 
should be re-investigated by the statutory commission after ten years* 
working. 

3. The Government of India, in expressing their views on the 
scheme, pressed for -an earlier treatment of the matter — vide para- 
graph 61 of their despatch of the Bth Marth 1919. They described 
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the feeling which had been aroused against the prinia facie injustice 
of the exemplar figures given in the report. They urged that any 
such settlement should be recognised as temporary and provisional, 
and that steps be taken as soon as possible to fix a standard and 

equitable scale of contributions towards which the provinces 

will be required to work by stages, as a condition of the new arrange- 
ments. ,, They proposed the appointment of a Committee on Finan- 
cial Relations to advise on the subject. This recommendation was 
accepted arid endorsed by the Joint Select Committee of Parliament 
which sat on the Reform Bill. We were accordingly appointed by 
the Secretary of State, and given the following terms of reference : 

To advise on — 

(a) the contributions to be paid by the various provinces to the 
Central Government for the financial year 1921-1*2 ; 

(/#) the modifications to be made in the provincial contribution 
thereafter with a view to their equitable distribution until there 
ceases to be an all India deficit ; 

(• ) the future financing of the provincial loan accounts and ; 

<//) whether the Government of Bombay should retain any 
share of the revenue derived from income-tax. 

Clause ('/) of these instructions was a latter addition made at 
the instance of the Government of Bombay, and was not communi- 
cated to up until wo had. completed our consultations with several of 
the larger provinces. 

4. We formally opened our inquiry at Delhi on the 5th Feb" 
ruary 1920. We then visited in turn Allahabad, Patna, Calcutta, 
Rangoon, Madras, Bombay and Lahore. Pressure of time compelled 
its to ask that the consideration of the cases of Assam and the Central 
Provinces should be undertaken at Calcutta and Bombay, respec- 
tively : and wo are indebted to the two Chief Commissioners for 
meeting us in this request at some inconvenience to themselves. Our 
procedure was to discuss the subjects of our inquiry in each province 
with the Member of the Executive Council who holds the financial 
portfolio, or, in provinces where there is no Council, with the Secre- 
tary in charge of the Financial Department, and with such other 
officials as those gentlemen introduced. Sir Nicholas Beatson-Bell, 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam, presented the case of his province 
in person. After taking the official evidence we met these members 
of the Finance Committee of the provincial legislature who were 
really to favour us with their views. We finally received such 
members of the general public or representatives of public bodies as 
offered themselves for examination. In most cases we had informal- 
consultations with the Head of the Province ; and the local Govern- 
ment of Bombay as a whole accorded us two interviews. 
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Chapter II — the Government of Incsi&*a» Deficit 

o. In order to effect the desired separation of central from 
provincial finance, the Montagu-Chelmsford fieport (paragraph 203) 
proposes that the central exchequer should receive the whole of the 
Income-tax and the revenue from General Stamps ; and that the 
provinces should retain the entire receipts from Land Kevenue, 
Irrigation, Excise and Judicial Stamps, while they should he wholly 
responsible for the corresponding charges and for all expenditure in 
connection with famine. AVc read the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament as approving this redistribution, and we considered 
that, it would be outside our duty to advise any alteration of the 
scheme in the respect unless we found the strongest reason for a 
change. The argument addressed to us on this branch of the subject 
have related mainly to Income-tax and General Stamps. Certain 
local Governments have remonstrated against losing a share in those 
two heads, and the plea for making the whole or at least one half, 
of the income tax receipts a provincial asset was pressed with special 
earnestness in Bombay. Under our instructions we have to report 
on the point for that presidency, but wc have found it difficult 
to treat the issue as applicable to one province only. The grounds 
of the Bombay claim are common to all provinces, and more 
especially to those in which large commercial and Industrial activities 
are centred. 

6. The basic objection to the transfer of Income tax is that 
the provinces will thus be deprived of any share ili a head of revenue 
which has recently shown a remarkable capacity for expansion, 
while they are left to finance their rapidly growing administrative 
needs with heads of revenue in which the increase is slow or 
problematical. How far the remarkable growth of the income-tax 
receipts in late years has been stimulated by war conditions, we have 
not attempted to estimate ; but we are assured that Urge improve- 
ments arc being made in the assessment staff and in their methods, 
and that a rapid and continuous growth in the return may be 
counted upon. Several Local Governments urge that the yield 
from income-tax is the only direct contribution to their public 
revenue which is made by the industrial wealth of their, province, 
&nd Governments, which administer great mercantile and manu- 
facturing centres like Calcutta and Bombay, claim special consider- 
ation for the heavy expenditure in which those centres involve 
them. To these arguments the Bombay Government added their 
apprehension .that a time may come when a local Government may 
not be anxious to direct, or its officers zealous to enforce, the 
collection of a tax which bring no grist to the provincial mill. This 
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last contention was put forcibly ; but we presume that the Govern- 
ment of India will not be powerless to require the fulfilment 
by a provincial Government of its obligations under the new 
constitution, and that public service will not be revised in carrying 
out public duties with which they can be charged by law. 

7. We doubt if it will be possible permanently to exclude 
Local Governments from some fornu of direct taxation upon the 
industrial and commercial earnings of their people ; and we 
recognise the natural anxiety of- provinces to retain a share in a 
rapidly improving head of revenue.But, so far as the income-tax is 
concerned, we sec no reasons to vary the scheme of the Report. We 
accept as valid the arguments given by its authors (paragraph 203) ; 
indeed, the second of these arguments seems to- us capable of 
further extension in the cose of public companies with share holders 
scattered over India and elsewhere. We advise, therefore, that 
the whole of the income-tax proceeds be credited to the Central 
Government. Their needs in the near future arc likely to be quite 
as great and to develop qui to as rapidly, as those of the provinces ; 
while wo do not apprehend that the richer provinces, such 
as Bombay, will be seriously handicapped in the administration of 
their own finances. We append, and shall allude to them hereafter, 
some figures which indicate that several of tho provinces, and 
Bombay in particular, may look for reasonable elasticity in their 
revenues apart from th* income-tax — art elasticity which will in 
most cases be encouraged by judicious capital outlay. 


Percentage of growth in the Last Eight Years 
(1912-13 to Budget 1920 21) 

Unde the Proposed Provincial Heads. 





Jaxul liovi-mk*. 

All 

I'rovincial 

lii-mls. 

I'ruviucth. 

Excise. 

O-ncriil 

Stumps. 

and other 
Provincial 
heads. 

Madras 

70-24 

63-22 

3 1 C>6 

29-06 

Bombay 

102-57 

119-31 

32*00 

52-43 

Bengal 

35-01 

69-49 

13-52 

22-30 

United Provinces. 

43-70 

45-75 

1713 

23-82 

Paujab 

106-78 

73-73 

26-86 

34-88 

Burma 

36-15 

26-62 

33*52 

33-65 

Bihar and Orissa 

24-20 

55-29 

4-53 

11-20 

Central Provinces 

49-00 

48-25 

26-30 

33-18 

Assam 

All the nine 

44-26 

22*22 

20*60 

28-00 

Provinces. ... 

62 27 

69-24 

2096 

30-46 
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N. The case of General Stamps is somewhat different. We 
have approached it, in the first instance, from the point of view of 
the poorer Provinces. Some of these, it seems dear, would start 
with little or no surplus revenue under the allocation of resources 
proposed in the report ; and this would he both a misfortune in 
itself and at variance with what we believe to lie the intention, if 
not the implied promise, of the report. No remedy suggests itself 
except some extension of the schedule of provincial heads ; doles 
and temporary assistance would be inconsistent with the whole 
policy. In this view, and also because it will greatly facilitate our 
initial distribution of the central deficit, we advise that General 
Stamps be made a provincial head throughout. The arguments in 
the report for crediting il to the Central Government have not the 
same force as in the case of income-lax. Wc are not disposed to see 
grave disadvantage in different rates of stamp duty in different 
provinces, at least on some of t he transactions for which duty has 
to be paid ; and any uniformity which may bo decided to be 
essentml can always be secured by central legislation. Moreover, 
in this part of the arrangements, there is still the taint of a 
divided bead, for General and .Judicial .Stamps are controlled by the 
same agency, and there is a good deal of miscellaneous work and 
outlay common to both. To make the whole of the Stamp revenue 
provincial would secure a genuine and complete separation of 
resources ; and we trust that the reasons for this course will outweigh 
the only consideration on the other side, to wit, the extent 
to which the deficit in the all India budget will thereby bo 
increased. 

9. That deficit we accept, subject to certain arithmetical 
adjustments described below, as amounting in the year 1921.22 to 10 
crores, composed of the (> crores previously estimated by the Govern- 
ment of India plus 4 crores for the Joss of General Stamps which 
we propose. We have carefully examined the basis of this calcula- 
tion. Clearly, wo have i n nutiioriiy to criticise 1 he military and 
financial policy on which it >o largely rests ; and we have restricted 
ourselves to a scrutiny of the budget arrangements of the Govern 
ment of India, past and present, and of the normal growth of 
their revenue and expenditure. Factors of great uncertainty, — 
the needs of India’s defence, her tariff policy and the future of 
exchange among others, — complicate the estimate, but we are 
satisfied that the Government of India have made reasonable 
allowance for those considerations in their forecast of the immediate 
financial future. On our tour in the produces, it has been pressed 
upon us that the Government of India ought to meet their own 
deficit by special luxation, and a high protective tariff has 
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frequently been mentioned to us as an easy solution of the problem. 
On this latter question we naturally express no opinion : but wo 
cannot see that the Government of India would have any justi- 
fication in imposing special taxation to maRc good their initial 
shortage of revenue, at a time whon the shortage in question will 
be more than counterbalanced by the additional resources enjoyed 
by local Government. As we have said, therefore, we accept the 
estimate of the normal deficit for the first year of the new 
constitution. We cannot conceal from ourselves the disadvantages 
in ordinary circumstances of a system of provincial contributions 
and we anticipate that the Government of India will direct its 
financial policy towards reducing those contributions with responsible 
rapidity, and their ultimate cessation. We recognise that it would 
be imprudent on the part of the Central Government to give any 
guarantee of the precise pace of reduction ; but we think that a 
formal enunciation of the general policy would go some way to 
allay apprehensions which have been expressed to us. Such a 
policy would clearly be subject to the important reservation 
mentioned in the report, by which the Central Government must 
remain empowered to levy special contributions, by way of temporary 
loan or otherwise, from the provinces in the event of any crisis of 
first importance. 

10. In arriving at the figure which has actually to be distri- 
buted over the Provinces wc have had to make certain adjustments. 
One of these is special and local, and we may dispose of it at once 
on the clear understanding that our treatment of the matter is 
entirely subject to the approval of the Government of India. It 
relates to the incidence of the cost of the military police force in 
Burma. The Government of the province, we understand, is discus- 
sing the point with the Government of India ; and their \ iew, as 
expressed to us, is that f>S percent of the expenditure on the force 
is incurred for further dofence and ought to Vie deficit to the central 
power. The figures originally before us had suggested a division 
of the cost of the force equally between the Government of India 
and Burma, but the Local Government now presses for more 
generous treatment and estimates that the share of the outlay on the 
military police which is equitably chargeable to the province is only 
1742 lakhs against the 31-58 lakhs whic h had been taken in an earlier 
calculation. Subject to the assent of the Government of India, wo 
have provisionally accepted this view ; and we are reducing the 
provincial expenditure accordingly, and making an equivalent addi- 
tion to the charges, and thus to the deficit, of the Central Govern- 
ment. The main adjustments that have been suggested however, 
arc concerned with the payment of pensions. At present the Central 
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Government is delated with all civil pensions drawn outside India 
whether the pensioner has served in a province or in an imperial 
department, and no debit is raided against the provinces concerned. 
On the other hand, pensioners whose service has been under the 
Central Government are paid by the province in which they reside, 
which received nothing in recoupment. It has been suggested that 
pensions paid outside India ought to be debited to the provinces 
when they arc paid to provincial servants and simultaneously that 
the Government of India should relieve the provinces by paying their 
own pensioners. So far as the future is concerned, the propriety of 
this change is beyond question. Doubts, however, occured to us 
regarding existing payments. Exchange complications and difficul- 
ties of exact, allocation interfere with precision : while other and 
more general considerations point on the whole to the advisability 
of retaining on the books of the Central and Provincial Governments 
respectively the pensions for which they are at present responsible. 
We advise, therefore, that the readjustment of debits should take 
place only for pensions sanctioned on or after the 1st April 1921, 
and that pensions diawn before that date should be allowed to 
work themselves off on the present footing : this arrangement being 
definitely made a feature in the financial settlement. We may note 
incidentally with reference to a point raised by the Panjab, that 
provinces have r.o claim ori any annuity fund in respect of those 
members of the Indian Civil Service from whose pay a 4 per cent 
deduction has until recently been made under the general rules in the 
Civil Service Regulations. There is in fact no annuity fund in such 
cases, and the deduction has simply lapsed to provincial revenues. 
The result of our recommendations in this matter is rhat it does not 
necessitate any immediate change in the all-India deficit ; the net 
growth of their pension liabilities in future is a relatively small 
matter for which the provinces may be leit to make provision vvith- 
out special assistance. The last adjustment lo be mil dc is 
on account of leave allowances drawn outside India. Tln>o 
are paid at present in the same way as pensions drawn outside 
India, in future they ought certainly to be debited to 
the provinces concerned. The normal liability on this accoun 
can approximately be calculated and the Secretary ot ^ a c 
has given us a figure of £311,000 for the nine provinces affected 
by our enquiry. We have converted this at two shillings to m 
rupee, distributed the liability among the provinces and aubtracte 
31 -10 lakhs from the Imperial charges and deficit. 1 he latter 
thus works out to 10 crores plus 14-16 lakhs for the 
Military police minus 31-10 lakhs for leave allowances, 
lakhs net. 
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frequently )>cen mentioned to us as an easy solution of the problem. 
On this latter question we naturally express no opinion : hut we 
cannot sec that the Government of India would have any justi- 
fication in imposing special taxation to matte good their initial 
shortage of revenue, at a time when the shortage in question will 
be more than counterbalanced by tho additional resources enjoyed 
by local Government. As we have said, therefore, we accept the 
estimate of tho normal deficit for the first year of the new 
constitution. We cannot conceal from ourselves the disadvantages 
in ordinary circumstances of a system of provincial contributions 
and we anticipate that the Government of India will direct its 
financial policy towards reducing those contributions with responsible 
rapidity, and their ultimate cessation. We recognise that il would 
be imprudent on the part of the Central Government to give any 
guarantee of the precise pace of reduction ; but we think that a 
formal enunciation of the general policy would go some way to 
allay apprehensions which have been expressed to us. Such a 
policy would clearly be subject to the important reservation 
mentioned in the report, by which the Central Government must 
remain empowered to levy special contributions, by way of temporary 
loan or otherwise, from the provinces in the event of any crisis of 
first importance. 

10. In arriving at the figure which has actually to be distri- 
buted over the Provinces wo have had to make certain adjustments. 
One of these is special and local, and we may dispose of it at once 
on the clear understanding that our treatment of the matter is 
entirely subject to the approval of tho Government of India, it 
relates to the incidence of the cost of tho military police force in 
Burma. The Government of the province, we understand, is discus- 
sing the point with the Government of India ; and their view, as 
expressed to us, is that 68 percent of the expenditure on the force 
is incurred for further defence and ought to be deficit to the central 
]K>wer. The figures originally before us had suggested a division 
of the cost of the force equally between the Government of India 
and Burma, but the Local Government now presses for more 
generous treatment and estimates that the share of the outlay on tho 
military police which is equitably chargeable to tho province is only 
1742 lakhs against the 31*58 lakhs whi» h had been taken in an earlier 
calculation. Subject to the assent of the Government of India, we 
have provisionally accepted this view ; and we are reducing the 
provincial expenditure accordingly, and making an equivalent addi- 
tion to the chargos, and thus to the deficit, of the Central Govern- 
ment. The main adjustments that have been suggested however, 
arc concerned with the payment of pensions. At present the Central 
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Government is debited with all civil tensions drawn outside India 
whether the pensioner has served in a province or in an imperial 
department, and no debit is raided against the provinces concerned. 
On the other hand, pensioners whose service lms been under the 
Central Government are paid by the province in which they reside, 
which received nothing in recoupment. It has been suggested that, 
pensions paid outside India ought to be debited to the provinces 
when they are paid to provincial servants and simultaneously that 
the Government of India should relieve the provinces by paving their 
own pensioners. So far as the future is concerned, the propriety of 
this change i.s beyond question. Doubts, however. nccurcd to us 
regarding existing payments. Exchange complications and difficul- 
ties of exact allocation interfere with precision : while other and 
more general considerations point on tin* whole to the advisability 
of retaining on the books of the Central and Provincial Governments 
respectively the pensions for which they are at present responsible. 
We advise, therefore, that the readjustment of debits should take 
place only for pensions sanctioned on or after the? 1st April 1921, 
and that pensions diawn before that date should be allowed to 
work themselves off on the present footing : this arrangement being 
definitely made a feature in the financial settlement. We may note 
incidentally with reference to a point raised by the Panjab, that 
provinces have no claim on any annuity fund in respect of those 
members of the Indian Civil Service from whose pay a *1 per cent 
deduction has until recently been made under the general rules in the 
Civil Service Regulations. There is in fart no annuity fund in such 
cases, and the deduction has simply lapsed to provincial revenues. 
The result of our recommendations in this matter is That it does not 
necessitate any immediate change in the all-India deficit ; the net 
growth of their pension liabilities in future is a relatively small 
matter for which the provinces may be left to make provision with- 
out special assistance. The last adjustment to be uiadt is 
on account of leave allowances drawn outside India. Tlijfe 
are paid at present in the same way as pensions drawn outside 
India, in future they ought certainly to be debited to 
the provinces concerned. The normal liability on this account 
can approximately be calculated and the Secretary ot ‘‘ u «i 
has given us a figure of £311,000 for the nine provinces affected 
by our enquiry. We have converted this at two shillings to ie 
rupee, distributed the liability among the provinces and subtracted 
3U0 lakhs from the Imperial charges and deficit The latter 
thus works out to 10 crores plus 14-10 lakhs for the 
Military police minus 31-10 lakhs for leave allowances , 
lakhs net. 
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Chapter III. — The Initial Contributions. 

11. We can now proceed to fix the ratio in which each of the 
nine provinces should contribute to this figure of 983 lakhs in the 
year 1921-22. It will clear the ground to state at the outset a 
limiting consideration by which we have felt ourselves bound. 
This is an obligation to leave each province with a reasonable 
working surplus — a surplus which we should prefer to calculate 
so far as possible, with some relation to the general financial position 
of the province and the more imminent claims upon its resources. 
From the preliminary enquiry conducted at Simla in October last, it 
is apparent that in certain provinces no surplus at all and in others 
no adequate surplus, would have been possible without provii:cia!i- 
sation of the revenue from General stamps and our task would thus 
in our judgement have been futile. Looked at somewhat 
differently, the limit we have imposed on ourselves is that in no 
case may a contribution be such as would force the province to 
embark on now taxation ad Inn , which to our minds would be an 
unthinkable sequel to a purely administrative rearrangement of 
abundant general resources. This limit, however, obvious as it is, 
makes it inevitable that the initial contributions should be in some 
measure arbitrary, dictated by the existing financial position of each 
province and not by any equitable standard such as its capacity to 
pay. Whatever standard ratio of contributions we might advise, — 
and a subsequent chapter will narrate our proposal in that direction, 
— it would have, were it to be applied immediately, the effect of 
starting some provinces on their now career with deficit, and we 
have thus to accept some measure or transition. 

12. We have now to explain our reasons for suggesting a 
departure from the basis of initial contribution proposed in the 
Mont.igue-Chelmsford report. We are aware that that basis was not 
lightly adopted, and only alter consideration of various alternative 
basis, -population, provincial, revenue or expenditure, and the like 
— which for one reason or another were thought inapplicable to 
existing conditions. The basis of realised surplus was finally accept- 
t?d partly because of the difficulty of finding a ureferable alternative, 
partly because at all events it did not add to, though it continued, 
existing disparities of contribution That it has been freely criticised 
in evidence before us as unequitable is certainly not fatal to it, for 
indeed every initial basis that can be suggested is open to some such 
criticism, but, examination has revealed some objections to it which 
weigh with us. 

13. Obviously if any inequalities of contribution exist, the 
basis chosen tends to stereotype them while by disclosing them it 
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renders them more difficult to justify ; for each province is now able 
to see more clearly than under the former system its relative 
contribution to the purse of the Government of India. While actual 
deficits appear, as has been said, in some provinces, others complain 
that their apparent surplus, if rightly understood, makes a real 
deficit. The prospect of arriving at any accepted figures as a basis 
appears remote. While the figures of the Simla Conference os to 
normal provincial revenue are accepted with minor modifications of 
detail, the estimates of normal expenditure in each province are 
strongly contested. How much of the expenditure held over during 
the war, arc clearly imminent if not already sanctioned and ought to 
be included in tho calculation of normal expenditure I Where is the 
dividing lino to be drawn between expenditure essential in the 
immediate future and expenditure foreseen as a future commitment? 
Ought a province to bo penalised by an increase of its contribution 
for strict adhesion to economy during the war while another 
province, which had increased its expenditure more freely is 
rewarded by a reduced contribution? Is adequate allowance made 
for the special conditions of a largely undeveloped province like 
Burma, or lor the circumstances of a recently established province 
like Behar and Orissa which claims that it has never received from 
its start resources adequate to its needs ? No satisfactory results 
seemed likely to be reached by our attempting to act as a court of 
appeal in contentions of this kind. Moreover the artificial and 
temporary nature of tho basis cannot be overlooked. It is too much 
determined by mere accidents of budgetting in spite of attempts to 
char away abnormalities of expenditure. But even if a normal 
surplus can be agreed at the moment, it tends to be obscured or to 
duippeni in the budgets of succeeding years. How could a contribu- 
tion be levied in later years on the basis of a so-called normal surplus 
which did doubtless once exist and might he said to bo implied in 
the economic life of the province, but which in fact had disappeared 
to be replaced by a totally different surplus or perhaps by a deficit? 
The best argument for the basis of realised surplus was that, when 
originally recommended, it did recognise existing facts, that it 
appeared to leave all the provinces collectively with improved 
finances and each individual province with a surplus, and that it 
proceeded upon the principle of creating tho minimum of financial 
disturbance in introducing tho Reforms scheme. 

14. But these advantages can be secured by another solution, 
which after careful consideration we think is loss open to question. 
It must be noted that even if the original classification of sources of 
revenue in the Montagu-Chelmsford report is strictly adhered to, 
each one of the provinces gains something in revenue, while some 

8 
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gain very substantially in consequence of the introduction of the 
Reform scheme. If our recommendation as to General Stamps is 
accepted, the net increase in the total income of all the provinces 
taken together works out at 1850 lakhs. These additional resources 
represent w haft the central Government loses and the provinces gain 
under the redistribution. Some parts of them the former may 
reasonably retain and latter forego, so long as contributions to the 
central Government remain necessary. Even those provinces which 
were found at the Simla Conference to be in deficit secured some 
improvement in their revenues under the original classification, 
an improvement which will of course be increased by the 
addition of General Stamps. It has been urged upon us that 
this increased spending power will in fact be swallowed up 
by the higher cost of administration, 'by improvement of old 
services, or bj inauguration of new. At this stage, however, we are 
considering merely the revenue side of the account. These future 
liabilities would have had to be faced by each province, if no 
Reforms Scheme had come. Each province is the better able to face 
them by reason of the additional resources it has secured. There is 
the advantage that the figures of normal revenue laid down at the 
Simla Conference, have been submitted to Local Governments, and 
with minor amendments, which we have been able to accept, are 
agreed as arithmetically correct. We propose, subject to the 
limiting consideration referred to in paragragfr II, to assess the 
initial contribution on this increase of spending power in the 
provinces. The proposal has the merit of proceeding on the lines of 
minimum disturbance of the Financial position in each province. It 
will enable us to comply with the requirements of leaving each 
province with a surplus, and of inaugurating the new Councils 
without the necessity of resort to fresh taxation. 

15. It 13 of importance to realise the nature of this transaction. 
In the first place it implies no judgment on the merits of previous 
financial settlements with any province. The increase iii revenues 
comes to the provinces as a windfall, or as a bye-product of a 
constitutional change. It is not due as financial settlements have 
been in the past to consideration of the financial needs of individual 
provinces. It cannot properly be quoted as an admission of financial 
inequalities or 4 s an act of tardy justice to the provinces that gain 
by it. Clearly it has come from political and not primarily from 
financial motives. It originates in the desire to secure a greater 
measure of devolution in the provinces, and in the endeavour to 
draw for this purpose a defensible line of financial partition between 
Inoal Governments and the Government of India. While we 
consider that a windfall of this nature affords a suitable basis for 
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initial contributions by the provinces it is not surprising to find that 
its application requires some modifications in view of individual 
circumstances* 

Secondly, on this basis the system of contribution appears 
iu a less invidious light. The Central Government in the course 
of a political reconstruction gives to each of tho local Govern- 
ments some, and to some local Governments a very considerable, 
increase of spending power. Finding itself in a deficit as tho 
result of this re-construction, it withholds from each province 
a certain proportion of the increased resources which it is 
intended that the province should eventually obtain. The 
Central Government does not come in as raiding tho hard- won 
surplus of a province, nor ought the Central Government to 
be represented, if our proposal be accepted, as the pensioner of tho 
provinces. It can hardly be contended that a province, which has 
at all events decidedly improved its finances as a result of the 
change, has valid ground of complaint, if it does not obtain 
immediately the full increment which it may subsequently realise. 
In the cases of the provinces that gain most, it would hardly bo 
possible for any such province to spend in the first year the whole 
of its suddenly increased resources ; and if it were possible, it would 
be financially undesirable. We think therefore that this basis 
affords less scope for controversy and may be accepted as both 
more logical and more equitable than the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report. 

16. A detailed calculation (of which copies arc being handed to 
the Government of India) has accordingly been made to ascertain tho 
net additional revenues with which each province will be endowed 
by the new allocation of resources. Starting on the assumption 
that our proposal about General Stamps will be adopted, we have 
worked on the figures of moral income which were accepted at the 
Simla Conference and on figures similarly accepted when we came 
to tabulate the expenditure which will be transferred to and from 
provinces. We took the calculations w T ith us on tour, discussed 
them with the officials of each province, and made several correction 
at their instance. The figures of increased spending power on which 
we ultimately acted may be regarded as agreed figures. Certain 
provinces urged that they are unduly favourable to our argument, 
as the great rise this year in the income-tax receipts means a 
correspondingly greater loss to local Governments when they cease 
to enjoy a share of those receipts. Provision however clearly 
demands that all our standard should be based on figures for the 
same years ; and there would be advantage in elaborating a series 
of normal statistics different from those which specifically prepared 
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to assist us in our enquiry. Wo were also pressed to make allow- 
ances for schemes of future expenditure to which special importance 
was attached ; but to this we have been unable to accede as it 
is not our task to make budget fore-cast. 

17. Having arrived in the manner indicated at the extra 
spending power which will accrue to each province, we first consider- 
ed the possibility of securing the All-India deficit by an even rate 
on all the provincial figures. So far-reaching, however, is the 
disparity in the financial strength of the provinces that even this 
apparently equitable arrangement would in some coses hove caused 
hardship. The extremo case would be that of a province which has 
been depending largely on doles from the central exchequer ; and 
difficulty arises wherever the provincial revenues are so pinched 
that the new resources have had to be seriously discounted to 
provide for the nonnal expenditure. We have therefore had to 
consider each, province on its merits, relying both on the abundant 
statistical information which was placed nt our disposal and on the 
insight which we gained into the general situation by our local 
consultations with the best export opinion. Our recommendations 
may be conveniently set out in the following statement, which 
explains itself when read with the succeeding paragraphs : — 
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18. The provinces which caused us most anxiety wore Burma 
and Orissa. In the former the coming improvement in its revenues 
lias been largely discounted by the heavy commitments necessary to 
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give Burma the responsible administrative conveniences which it 
now lacks. The province, as we have satisfied ourselves, is far 
briiiu'l India proper in whit its Governm ent does for the people. 
Profits flowing from the rioo control scheme, and a wise outlay of 
borrowed capital, should enable rapid progress now to bo made but 
the heavy recurring expenditure which development entails will bo 
more imminont than the new income which it will yield. We ore 
convinced that a very substantial share of the surplus revenues of 
this province should bo left free, and our calculations have led us 
to fix on them orly about six and half per cent of the total deficit ; 
this happens, as will be seen below, to equpl what we determine as 
the standard ratio of contribution. In Behar and Orissa tho local 
Government is quite tho poorest in India and every special skill 
will be required in developing its resources. Heavy initial expendi- 
ture lies in front of what is still a new province and here is a wholly 
abnormal want of elasticity about its revenues. We cannot advise 
that any share of the deficit should be taken from Bihar and Orissa 
in 1921-22 and wo expect that the province will bo sufficiently 
burdened by having to work up to its standard ratio of contribution 
in the same period as tho rest of India. 

19. Tho two provinces which come next in difficulty are the 
Central Provinces and Assam. They have a small margin at tho 
best of times, and their need for development is great. Tho former 
has a more rapidly expanding revenue than the latter, but on the 
other hand, its finances arc more liable to disturbance by famine. 
On the whole we do not feel that it would be just to ask more than 
roughly 40 per cent of their windfall in both cases, and we have 
based our recommendations accordingly. 

20. The special treatment of Jhesc four provinces left us with 
882 lakhs to allocate among their five richer neighbours ; and this 
sum would bo secured by a flat rate of about 60 per cent on their 
new revenues. After the most careful scrutiny of their various 
peculiarities wo sec no marked necessity for differential treatment 
inters?. In Mi'lr.is and tin [Jiiitrl Provinces the windfall is 
so vast that it could not be employed profitably for several years. 
On the other hand, their revenues do not promise any remarkable 
elasticity, economy has boon strictly practised, and considerable 
arrears of administrative progress are now due. In the Paqjab 
also the windfall is large and balances are full while here the reve- 
nues move upwards with marked case. The position is less simple 
for diverse reasons in Bombay and Bengal. The former has attained 
a scale of expenditure far above the Indian average and the pace of 
expansion of its revenues is distinctly higher than in any other 
province. We believe that it could without inconvenience forego 
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the greater part of its new resources at the outset, and help the less 
fortunate provinces from its own abundant balance. But we 
hesitate to differentiate it prejudicially from the other richer 
provinces. Bengal on the other hand has a low scale of expendi- 
ture and an inelastic revenue: and it will receive only a very 
moderate start in its new financial career. But its size, intrinsic 
wealth and general economic possibilities prevented us from treating 
it more favourably than the other provinces in this category. 

21. On a general view of the table the heavy contributions 
of Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab doubtless call for 
comment. Between thqpi these three provinces have to bear 35*5 
24-5 and 8 per cent respectively, of the total initial contribution 
making 78 per cent of the whole. Conversely, the light assessments 
of Bengal and Bombay contributing 6-5 and 5-5 per cent respecti- 
vely of the levy will be noticed. But the character of the transaction 
as described above must be borne in miud. If the contribution 
represented some new and additional burden extracted from the 
wealths of the provinces, objection might fairly be taken. But it 
really amounts to the requirement that Madras is called upon to 
content itself in the initial year with an improvement in its revenue 
of 228 lakhs instead of a possible maximum of 576; United Provinces 
with an improvement of 157 lakhs instead of a possible 397 and 
the Punjab with an improvement of 114 lakhs instead of a possible 
289. The weight of the contribution by the Provinces is the best 
index to the amount of their gains, both immediate, and, as will be 
seen, eventual, under the new financial scheme. Just because 
•nomediately they arc substantial gainers, they can best afford to 
Postpone the full onjoyment of their ultimate advantages. 

22. If on the other hape^ it is urged that some provinces, 
Bengal and Bombay for instance, escape too lightly under this assess- 
ment, the answer is two-fold. In the first place they are light gainers 
in tho new distribution of revenues, Bengal haviug a gross gain of 
104 lakhs and Bombay of 93. Secondly, we have not overlooked 
the claim of certain provinces to exemption from the levy in virtue 
of their indirect contributions through customs and income-tax to 
the Government of India. While this claim is often over-stated 
and exaggerated, we recognised that provinces with commercial 
capitals such as Calcutta and Bombay make larger contributions 
through these channels than purely agricultural provinces; and it 
will bo noticed that those provinces where payment to the Govern- 
ment of India through customs and income-tax is presumably highest 
make a light contribution to the provincial levy. 
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Chapter IV.— The Standard Contributions. 

23. Our recommendation as to the ratio on which the Provinces 
can properly be called upon to contribute the deficit of the Govern- 
ment of India in the first year of contribution (paragraph 17 above) 
is based, as already stated, upon consideration of their present 
financial positions and of the immediate improvement which will be 
effected therein by the redistribution of revenues under the Reforms 
Scheme. . This ratio is not intended in any manner to represent the 
ideal scale on which the Provinces should in equity be railed upon 
to cot. tribute, nor is it possible that it should do so. In making our 
recommendation as to the initial contributions we have had to 
consider established programmes of taxation and expenditure, and 
legislative and administrative expectations and habits, that cannot 
without serious mischief be suddenly adjusted to a new and more 
equitable ratio of contribution widely different (as an equitable ratio 
roust admittedly be) from that of the past, it is accordingly 
inevitable, if such mischief is to be avoided, that the ratio for initial 
contributions should bear little relation to that which would be 
ideally equitable. But an initial ratio of this nature can only bo 
defended as a measure of transition. It is necessary, but it is 
necessary only in order to give time to the Provinces to adjust tl eir 
budgets to a new state of affairs ; and we arc clearly of opinion that 
no scheme of contribution can be satisfactory that does not 
provide for a more equitable distribution of the burden of the deficit 
within a reasonable time. 

24. The ideal basis for such an equitable distribution can bo 
stated with some certainty. To do equity between the Provinces it 
is necessary that the total contribution of each to the purse of the 
Government of India should be proportionate to its capacity to 
contribute. Unfortunately the application of this principle in 
practice presents many difficulties. 

25. The total contribution of a Province to the purse of the 
Government of India will consist in future of its direct contribution 
towards the deficit, together with its indirect contribution (as 
at present) through the channels of customs, income-tax, duties on 
salt, etc. A valuation of the amount of this indirect contribution 
Involves an exact arithmetical calculation of the proportion of the 
total sum collected under' each of these heads of revenue which is 
properly attributable to each Province. For such a calculation the 
statistical information available as to the distribution of the revenue 
between the Provinces is not adequate. Under the head of customs 
the locality in which dutiable articles ore consumed cannot be traced 
with sufficient accuracy ; under that of income-tax, questions of 
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the utmost complexity arise as to the true local source of the income 
assessed — questions which the information in the hands of th a 
assessing officers does not enable them to answer. We have never- 
theless carried our investigation into this matter as far as available 
information permits, and by means of an examination of the statistics 
concerning the distribution of articles which have paid customs duty, 
and of those concerning the place of collection of income-tax, 
together with a review of the more general circumstances of the 
economic life of the Provinces, we have found it possible to arrive 
at au estimate of the weight which should bo given in fixing tho 
basis for equitable contributions by tho Provinces, to their indirect 
contributions. 

26. Turning to the other circumstance which must be 
considered in fixing the ideal basis for an equitable distribution — 
the capacities of the Provinces to contribute — we find practioal 
difficulties no less great than in tho exact arithmetical calculation 
of the quantities involved. The capacity of a province to contribute 
is its taxable capacity, which is the sum of the incomes of its tax- 
payers, or the averago income of its tax-payors multiplied by their 
number. In this connoction also the statistical information available 
does not permit of any direct valuation. Enquiries of much 
interest have been made at various times with a view to calculating 
the wealth of the respective Provinces or the avorage income of 
their respective inhabitants, and the results provided much useful 
information ; but in the absence of any general assessment of 
incomes, and of any census of production, they cannot be considered 
reliable as a direct estimate of the quantities concerned. In 
the absence of any Buch dirqct estimate, various circumstances 
nave been suggested to us as capable of serving, taken separately or 
together, as an indirect measure of 'he relative taxable capacities 
of tho Provinces. Amongst these ma be mentioned gross population, 
urban and rural, or industrial and agricultural population ; cultivated 
ares ; provincial revenue, or provincial expenditure ; omoun. of 
income-tax collected; and, more indirect, amount of salt or of 
foreign textile goods consumed in each Province. As measures of 
comparison all these are open to obvious criticisms, both on 
theoretical and on practical grounds. We are of opinion, however, 
that some of them are not without their value as a substitute for the 
direot information which is not available 4 and they have indeed 
assisted us in coming to a general conclusion as to the rolative taxable 
capacities of the provinces. But we are also of opinion that none 
of them is capable of serving, either alone or in conjunction with 
others, as an accurate or even an approximate arithmetical measure 
of those capacities. 
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27. -For the reasons given, we believe it to be useless to attempt 
to state a formula, to serve as a basis for a standard ratio of contribu- 
tions, capable of automatic application from year to year by reference 
to ascertained statistics. Although the formula could be stated, the 
statistics which would be needed for its application are not available. 
But we are able, after surveying such figures as are available and after 
close enquiry into the circumstances of each province, to recommend 
a fixed ratio of contributions which in our opinion represents a 
standard and equitable distribution of the burden of any deficit. 
In arriving at this ratio we have taken into consideration the 
indirect contributions of the provinces to the purse of the Govern- 
ment of India, and in particular the incidence of customs duties and 
of income-rax. We have enquired into the relative taxable capaci- 
ties of the provinces, in the light of their agricultural and industrial 
wealth and of all other relevant incidents of their economic positions 
including particularly their liability to famine, it should be observed 
that we have considered their taxable capacities not only as they are 
at the present time, or as they will be in the immediate future but 
from the point of view also of the capacity of each province for expan- 
sion and development sgriculturally and industrially, and by respect 
of imperfectly developed assets such as minerals and forests. We have 
alto given consideration to the elasticity of the existing heads of 
revenue which will be secured to each province, and to the availability 
of its wealth for taxation. After estimating, to the best of ourability, 
the weight which should be given to each of these circumstances, we 
recommend the following fixed ratio as representing an equitable 
basis for the relative contributions of the provinces to the deficit. 

Standard Contributions 


Province. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Paqjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


Per cent contribution 
to deficit. 

... 17 

13 
19 

••• 16 

... 9 

••• 6*5 

... 10 

... 6 

... 2*5 

100 per cent. 


28. This, in our opinion, is the ratio which the ^ provinces 
should in equity be ealled upon to contribute after an internal of 
time sufficient to enable them to adjust their budgets to the new 

8(a) 
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conditions. We further recommend that the interval allowed for 
adjustment should not be unduly prolonged. The initial ratio which 
we have proposed is a practical necessity, but the provinces which 
will be called upon to pay thereunder more than they should pay 
in equity, ought not to be required to bear that burden for a longer 
period or to a greater extent, than is required to prevent dislocation 
of the provincial budgets. We propose, therefore, that contributions 
should be made on the standard ratio to any deficit that there may 
be in the seventh year of contribution and that the process of 
transition from the initial to the standard ratio should be continuous, 
beginning in the second year of contribution, and proceeding in six 
equal annual steps. The following table shows the initial, 
intermediate and ultimate ratio of contribution for the seven years, 
in accordance with our recommendations. The initial ratio is the 
rate per cent of the actual initial contributions recommended in 
paragraph 17 above : — 


Per cent contributions to deficit in seven consecutive years 
beginning with the first year of contribution. 



(rounded off to even 

halves). 




Province. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

Madras 

35-5 

32-5 

29-5 

26-5 

23 

20 

17 

Bombay 

5-5 

7 

8 

9-5 

10-5 

12 

13 

Bengal 

6-5 

8-5 

10-5 

125 

15 

17 

19 

United Provinces 

24-5 

23-5 

22-5 

21 

20 

19 

18 

Panjab 

18 

16-5 

15 

13-5 

12 

10-5 

9 

Burma 

6-5 

6-5 

6-5 

6-5 

6-5 

6-5 

6-5 

Bihar and Orissa 

Nil. 

1-5 

3 

5 

7 

8-5 

10 

Central Provinces 

2 

2-5 

3 

3-5 

4 

4-5 

5 

Assam 

1-5 

1-5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2-5 


100% 100% 100% 

100% 

100% 100% 

100% 


29. It should be observed that,- ‘if the Government of India 
fulfil their announced intention of gradually wiping out their deficit, 
against any increase in the proportion which a province will be called 
upou to contribute from year to year, there will be set off a reduction 
in the totafl to be contributed. 

SO. The scheme of contribution that we recommend above 
complies we believe with the two essential conditions, that any imme- 
diate dislocation in the provincial budgets must be avoided, and that 
the admitted inequalities of the proportions in whioh, jin the past, the 
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provinces have contributed to the purse of the Government of India? 
must be rectified within a reasonable time. The scheme is subject 
to the disadvantage tbfct the ratio which we recommend is fixed and 
cannot hold good for an indefinite period. We are of opinion how- 
ever that it will do substantial equity between the provinces until 
such a period of time has passed as may be required to effect a very 
substantial change in their relative states of economic development, a 
change scarcely to be effected in less than at least a decade. 

Chapter V. — Provincial Loan Account. 

31. The future financing of the Provincial Loan Account is 
a less controversial subject than the others that we have had to 
investigate. It is commonly agreed that it is the natural result of 
the Reforms Scheme that the provinces should for the future finance 
of their owniloan transactions and that joint accounts of this nature 
between them and the Government of India should be wound up as 
<juickly as possible. In our discussions of this subject with the Provin- 
cial Governments we have found little or no difference of opinion as to 
this, and oui task has been only to ascertain the wishes of the Provin- 
cial Gove rme lit as to the amount of its account which each can take 
over on 1st, April 1921, and how soon it can take over the rest. 

32. The Government of Bengal, the Panjab, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Assam signified to us their willingness to take over the 
whole of their respective loan accpunts on 1st, April 1921 and we 
recommend that it should be arranged for them to do so. In some 
cases it was stipulated as a condition that the provincial Government 
should be allowed to use for the purpose any part of its balance, 
including the earmarked portion. We see no objection to the con- 
dition, which accords with the intention expressed in paragraph 
208 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 

33. The Government of Bombay, the United Province*, 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa signified to us their willingness to take 
over a portion of their provincial loan accounts on 1st, April-1921 
and the remainder in instalments to cover varying periods. The 
Government of Madras alone expressed unwillingness to take over 
any part of the account. Evidence was given before us, however, 
by officials- of that Government to the effect that they would not 
object to do so if the transfer could be effected by fresh credit 
arrangements* In view of this and of the gTS& improvement which 
wiS- be effected in the financial position of the province by the 
redistribution of revenues under the Reforms Scheme, vT* 
opinion that there is no reason why Madras should form Wl 
exception to the general scheme for the transfer of their accounts 
which we recommend below for application to those provinces which 
are prepared to take, over a part of their accounts forthwith. 
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34. In the ease of those provinces, namely, Bombay, the United 
Provinces, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, and including as stated, Madras, 
we recommend that the Provincial Loan Account should be “funded," 
at a rate of interest calculated at the weighted average of the three 
rates of three and half, four aud half and five and half per cent now 
paid on varying portions of the account. Whatever portion of the 
account so u funded ” the province is prepared to take over forthwith 
should, we recommend, be written off against an equal portion of the 
provincial balance as from 1st, April 1921; and the balance of the 
“ funded” account should remain outstanding as a debt from the pro- 
vince to the Government of India. On the outstanding balance the 
province should pay interest at the calculated average rate, and also 
an annual charge for redemption euough to redeem the debt in a fixed 
number of years, which should not, save in exceptional circumstances, 
exceed twelve. The provinces should further have the option to make 
in any year a large repayment that the fixed redemption charge. 

35. The provinces in question will probably not be in a 
position to state the exact proportion of their respective accounts 
which they are prepared to take over, or the exact number of years 
that they will require to repay the balance, until their closing balance 
on 1st April 1921, are more precisely ascertained, and also until 
they know what contributions will be required . from them. It 
appears therefore that these details must be left for determination 
by future negotiations. We are however of opinion that a maximum 
period of twelve years is ample in order to enable any province to 
clear its account and that in some cases the period may with advantage 
be substantially reduced. We further consider that the fixing of ti 
definite term of lepayment and the provision of an annual charge for 
redemption within that term are essential in order to secure tin* 
desired clearing accounts between the Provincial Governments and 
the Government of India. 

Conclusion. 

36. Several other matters were referred to in the course of our 
enquiry, on which a recommendation appeared to us to be outside the 
strict scope of our reference. We propose, however, to communicate 
our views upon some of them informally to the Government of India. 

37. In conclusion we wish to express our indebtedness to our 
secretary Mr. Dina Nath Dutt, for his careful and methodical assist- 
ance in our work. We have also derived very great benefit from 
the association with us of Mr. C. G. Sim, c.i,k . 9 whom the Govern- 
ment of India attached to us as liaison officer. 

Meston. 

Charles Borkrts. 

E. Hilton Young. 



Rules Under the 

Govt, of India Act 

Council of State and Legislative 

ASSEMBLY 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-sections (1) and (ft) 
of section 67 and sub-section (1) off section 129-A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General in Council, with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to make the follow- 
ing rules for the Chambers of the Indian Legislature. 

Short Title. 

1. These rules may ‘be called the Indian Legislative Rules. 

Definitions. 

2. In these rules, unless the context otherwise requires, — 

"Assembly ” moans the Legislative Assembly ; 

“Chamber ” means a Chamber of the Indian Legislature ; 

“Council ” means the Council of State ; 

“Finance Member” means the member of the Assembly 
appointed by the Governor General to perform the functions assigned 
to the Finance Member under these rules ; 

“Gazette ” means the Gazette of India ; 

“member” means a member of either Chamber ; 

“member of the Government ” means a member of the 
Governor-General's Executive Council, and includes any member to 
whom such a member may delegate any function assigned to him 
under these rulqs ; 

“resolution ” means a motion for the purpose of discussing a 
matter of general public interest ; 

“standing order 99 means a standing order of either Chamber ; 

“Secretary ” means the Secretary to either Chamber, and 
includes any person for the time being performing the duties of the 
Secretary. 

9 
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Temporary Chairman. 

3. At the commencement of every Session, the Governor-General 
shall nominate from amongst the members of the Assembly a panel of 
not more than four Chairmen, any one of whom may preside over 
the Assembly in the absence of the President and Deputy President., 
when so requested by the President, or in his absence, by the Deputy 
President. 

President and Secretary. 

4. The Deputy President and any Chairman of the Assembly 
and any person appointed by the Governor General to preside over 
the Council in the absence of the President shall, when presiding 
over the Assembly or the Council, as the case may be, have the same 
powers as the President when so presiding, and all references to tho 
President in these rules shall, in these circumstances bo deemed to 
be references to any such person so presiding. 

5. The Secretary, and such assistants of the Secretary as the 
Governor-General considers to be necessary, shall be appointed by 
order in writing by the Governor General and shall hold office 
during his pleasure. 

Non-offidal Business* 

6. The Governor-General, after considering the slate of 
business of the Chamber, shall, at tho commencement of each Session 
of that Chamber, allot as many days as are in his opinion compatible 
with the public interests for the business of non-otticial members in 
that Chamber, and may, from time to time during the Session, alter 
such allotment, and on these days such business shall have precedence. 
At all other times Government business shall have precedence. 

On Questions. 

7. The Governor-General may within the period of notice 
disallow any question or auy part of a question on the ground that 
it. relates to a matter which is not primarily the concern of the 
Governor-General in Council, and if he does so, the question or part 
of the question shall not be placed on the list of questions. 

8. (1) A question may be asked for the purpose of obtaining 
information on a matter of public concern within the special 
cognisance of the member to whom it. is addressed : 

Provided that no question shall be asked in regard to any of 
the following subjects, namely 

(t) any matter effecting the relations of His Mejesty’s Govern- 
ment, or of the Governor General in Council, with any 
foreign State ; 
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(ii) any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing 
authorities with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty 
of His Majesty, or relating to the afiairs of any such Prince 
or Chief or to the administration of the territories of any 
such Prince or Chief ; and 

(tit) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdiction in any part of his Majesty’s Dominions. 

(2) The decision of the Governor-General on the point whether 
any question is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule 
(1) shall be final. , 

9. In matters which are or have have been the subject of 
controversy between the Governor General in Council and the 
Secretary of State or Local Government, no question shall be asked 
except as to matters of fact, and the answer shall be confined to a 
statement of facts. 

Supplementary Questions. 

10. Any member may put a supplementary question for the 
purpose of further elucidating any matter of fact regarding which 
an answer has been given : 

Provided that the President shall disallow any supplementary 
question if, in his opinion, it infringes the rules as to the subject 
matter of questions, and in that case the question shall not appear 
011 the record of the proceedings of the Chamber. 

Motion for Adjournments. 

11. Amotion for an adjournment of the business of either 
Chamber for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance may be made with the consent of the Governor- 
General which shall not be refused, except for reasons which would 
justify disallowance of a resolution. 

12. The right to move the adjournment of either Chamber for 
the purpose of discussing a definite mattci of urgent public 
importance shall be subject to the following restrictions, namely 

(/) not more than one such motion shall be made at the sonic 
sitting ; — 

(ii) not more than one matter can be* discussed on the same 
motion, and the motion must be restricted to a specified 
matter of recent occurrence ; 

(iii) the motion must not revive discussion on a matter which 
has been discussed in the same Session ; 

(it) the motion must not anticipate a matter which has been 
previously appointed for consideration, or with reference to 
wbioh a notice of motion has been previously given ; and 
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(v) the motion must not deal with a matter on which a 
resolution could jiot be moved. 

Quorum. 

13. In the case of the Council the preseuco of at least fifteen 
members, and in the case of the Assembly the presence of at least 
twenty-five members, shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Council or of the Assembly for the exercise of its powers. 

Language of Proceedings. 

14. The business of the Indian legislature shall be transacted 
in English provided that the President may permit any member 
unacquainted with English to address the Council in a vernacular. 

Points of Order. 

15. (1) The President shall decide all points of order which 
may arise, and his decision shall be final. 

(2) Any member may at any time submit a point of order for 
the decision of the President, but in doing so shall confine himself 
to stating the point. 

16. The President, after having called the attention of the 
Chamber to the conduct of a member who persists in irrelevance 
or in tedious repetition either of his own arguments or of the 
arguments used by other members in debate, may direct him to 
discontinue his speech. 

Withdrawal of Member. 

17. (l) The President shall preserve order and have all powers 
necessary for the purpose of enforcing his decisions on all 
points of order. 

(2) He may direct any member whose conduct is in his opinion 
grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately from tho 
Chamber, and any member so ordered to withdraw shall 
do so forthwith and shall absent himself during the 
remainder of the day's meeting. If any member is ordered 
to withdraw a second time in the same session, the 
President may direct the member to absent himself from 
the meetings of the Chamber for any ]>eriod not longer 
than the remainder of the Session, and the member so 
directed shall absent himself accordingly. 

(3) The President may, in the case of grave disorder arising in 
the Chamber, suspend any sitting for a time to be named 
by him. 

Notice and Publication of Bills 

18. The Goyernor-Generdl may order the publication of any 
Bill (together with the Statement of Objects and Beasons aceompa- 
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nying it) in the Gazette, although no motion lias been made for 
leave to introduce the Bill, in that case it shall not be necessary 
to move for leave to introduce the Bill, and, if the Bill is afterwards 
introduced it shall not be necessary to publish it again. 

19. (l) Any member, other than a member of the Government, 
desiring to move for leave to introduce a Bill shall give notice 
.of his intention, and shall, together with the notice, submit 
a copy of the Bill and a full Statement of Objects and 
Reasons. 

(2) If the Bill is a Bill which under the Government of ludia 
Act requires sanction, the member shall annex to the notice 
a copy of such sanction, and the notice shall not be valid 
until this requirement is complied with. 

(3) If any question arises, whether a Bill is or is not a Bill 
which requires sanction under the Government of India 
Act, the question Bhall be referredto the Governor-General, 
and his decision on the question shall be final. 

(4) The period of notice of a motion for leave to introduce a 
Bill under this rule shall be one mouth or, if the Governor- 
General so directs, a further period not exceeding in all two 
months. 

20. As soon as may be after a Bill has been introduced, the 
Bill, unless it has already been published, shall be published in the 
Gazette. 

Certification of Governor-General 

21. If the Governor-General certifies that a Bill or any 
clause of a Bill or an amendment to a Bill affects the safety 
or tranquility of British India or any part thereof, and directs that 
no pro eedirigs or no further proceedings shall be taken theroon, all 
notices of motions in connection with the subject-matter of the 
certificate shall lapse, and if any such motion has not already been 
set down in the list of business, it shall not be so set down. If any 
such motiou has been set down on the list of business, the President 
shall, when the motion is reached, inform the Chamber of the 
Governor- General’s action, and the Chamber shall forthwith, without 
debate, proceed to the next item of business. 

Disallowance of Resolutions 

22. The Governor-General may, within the period of notice, 
disallow any resolution or any part of a resolution, on the ground 
that it caunot be moved without detriment to the public interest, 
or on the ground that it relates to a matter which is not- primarily 
the concern of the Governor-General in Council, and, if he does so, 
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the resolution or part of the resolution shall not be placed on the 
list of business. 

Restrictions of Discussion 

23. (i) Every resolution shall be in the form of a specific recom- 
mendation addressed to the Governor-General in Council, and no 
resolution shall be moved in regard to any of the following subjects, 
namely : — 

(1) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s Govern- 

ment, or of the Governor-General or the Governor-General 
in Council, with any foreign State ; 

(it) any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing 
authorities with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty, 
of His Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any such Prince 
or Chief or to the administration of the territory of any 
such Prince or Chief ; and 

(its) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions. 

(2) The decision of the Governor-General on the point whether 
any resolution is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub- 
rule (l) shall be final. 

24. A copy of every resolution which has been passed by either 
Chamber shall be forwarded to the Governor-General in Council, 
but any such resolution shall have effect only as a recommendation 
to the Governor-General in Council. 

On Bills 

25. Every Bill which has been passod by the originating Cham- 
shall be sent to the other Chamber, and copies of the Bill shall be 
laid on the table at the next following meeting of that Chamber. 

2fi. At any time after copies have been laid on the table, any 
member acting on behalf of Government in the case of a Government 
Bill or, in any other case, any member may give notice of his inten- 
tion to move that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

27, On the day on which the motion is set down in the list of 
business, which shall, unless the President otherwise directs, be not 
less than three days fiom the receipt of the notice, the member 
giving notice may move that the Bill be takon into consideration. 

28. On 1 bo day on which such motion is made or on any subse- 
quent day to which the discussion is postponed, the principle of the 
Bill and its general provisions may be discussed, but the details of 
the Bill must not be discussed further than is necessary to cxplaiu 
its principle. 
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29. Any member may (if the Bill has not already been referred 
to a Select Committee of the originating Chamber or to a Joint 
Committee of both Chambers, but not otherwise) move as an amend- 
ment that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, and if such 
motion is carried, the Bill shall be referred to a Select Committee, 
and the standing orders regarding Select Committees' on Bills origi- 
nating in the Chamber shall then apply. 

Passing of Bills 

30. If the motion that the Bill be taken into consideration is 
carried, the Bill shall be taken into consideration, aiid the provisions 
of the standing orders of the Chamber regarding consideration of 
amendments to Bills and the subsequent procedure in regard to the 
passing of Bills shall apply. 

31 If the Bill is passed without amendment and the originating 
Chamber is the Legislative Assembly, a message shall be sent to the 
Legislative Assembly intimating that the Council of State have 
agreed to the Bill without any amendments. If the originating 
Chamber is the Council of State, the Bill with a message to the 
effect that the Legislative Assembly have agreed to the Bill without 
any amendments shall be sent to the Council of State. 

32. If the Bill is passed with amendments, the Bill shall be 
returned with a message asking the concurrence of the origina- 
ting Chamber to the amendments. 

33. V/hen a Bill which has been amended in the other Chamber 
is returned to the originating Chamber, copies of the Bill shall be 
laid on the table at the next following meeting of that Chamber. 

34. After the amended Bill has been laid on the table, any 
member acting on behalf of Government in the case of a Government 
Rill or, in any other case, any member alter giving three days’ notice 
or with the consent of the President without notice, may move that 
the amendments be taken into consideration. 

On Amendments to Bills 

35. (l) If on amotion that the amendments be taken into con- 
sideration is carried, the President shall put the amend' 
merits to the Chamber in such manner as he thinks most 
convenient for their consideration. 

(2) Further amendments relevant to the subject matter of the 
amendments made by the other Chamber j* moved, 
but no further amendment, shall be moved lo the Bill, unless 
it ^consequential upon, or an alternative to an amendment 
made by the other Chamber. 
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36. (l) If the Chamber agrees to the amendments made by the 
other Chamber, a message intimating its agreement fchall 
be sent to that Chamber. 

(2) If the Chamber disagrees with the amendments made 
by the other Chamber, or any of them, the Bill with a 
message intimating its disagreement shall lie sent to that 
Chamber. 

(3) If the Chamber agrees to the amendments or any of them 
with further amendments or proposes further amendments 
in place of amendments made by the other Chamber, the 
Bill as further amended with a message to that effect shall 
be sent to the other Chamber. 

(4) The other Chamber may either agree to the Bill as 
originally passed in the originating Chamber or as further 
amended by that Chamber, as the rase may be, or may 
return the Bill with a message that it insists on an amend- 
ment or amendments to which the originating Chamber 
has disagreed. 

(5) If a Bill is returned with a message intimating that the 
other Chamber insists on amendments to which the origi- 
nating Chamber is unable to agree, that Chamber may 
either — 

(t) report the fact of the disagreement to the Governor- 
General, or 

(ft) allow the Bill to lapse. 

37. A. joint sitting of both Chambers shall be convened by the 
Governor-General by notification in the Gazette. 

3tS. The President of the Council shall preside at a joint sitting 
and the preccduro of the Council shall, so far as practicable, apply. 

39. The members present, at a joint sitting may deliberate and 
shall vote together upon the Bill at last proposed by the originating 
Chamber and ijpon amendments, if any, which have been made 
theiein by one Chamber and not agreed to by the other, and any such 
amendment which are affirmed by a majority of the total members 
of the Council and the Assembly present at such sitting shall be 
taken to have been carried ; and if the Bill with the amendments, 
if any, is affirmed by a majority of th9 members of the Council and 
the Assembly present at such sitting, it shall be deemed to have 
)>eeii duly passed by both Chambers. 

40. (1) If both Chamtars agree to a meeting of members for 
the purpose of discussing a difference of opinion which has arisen 
between the two Chambers, a conference shall be held. 
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(2) At a conference each Chamber shall be represented by an 
equal number of members. 

(3) The conference shall determine its own procedure. 

(4) The time and place of the conference shall be fixed by the 
President of the Council. 

41. Messages between one Chamber and the other Chamber 
shall be conveyed by the Secretary of the one Chamber to the Sec- 
retary of the other, or in such other manner as the Chamheis may 
agree. 

Joint Committees. 

42. (l) If a resolution is passed in the originating Chamber 
recommending that a Bill should be committed to a Joint Committee 
of both Chambers, a message shall be sent to the other Chamber to 
inform it of the resolution and to desire its concurrence in the reso- 
lution. 

(2) If the other Chamber agrees, a motion shall be made in 
each Chamber nominating the members of that Chamber who are to 
serve on the Committee. On a Joint Committee equal numbers of 
members of each Chamber must be nominated. 

(3) The Chairman of the Committee shall he elected by the 
Committee. He shall have only a single vote, and, if the votes are 
equal, the question shall be decided in the negative. 

(4) The time and place of the meeting of the Committee shall 
be fixed by the President of the Council. 

The Budget. 

43. A statement of the estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the Governor-General in Council (hereinafter referred to 
as “ the Budget ”) shall be presented to each Chamber on such day 
or days as the Governor-General may appoint. 

44. (1) A separate demand shall ordinarily be mode in respect 
of grant proposed for each Department of the Government provided 
that the Finance Member may in his discretion include in one 
demand grants proposed for two or more Departments, or make a 
demand in respect of expenditure which cannot readily be classified 
under particular Departments. 

(2) Each demand shall contain, first, a statement of the total 
grant proposed, and then a statement of the detailed estimate under 
each grant divided into items. 

(3) Subject to these rules the Budget shall be presented in such 
a form as the Finance Member may consider best fitted for its con- 
sideration by the Assembly. 

10 
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The Budget Debate. 

45. The Budget shall be dealt with by the Assembly in two 
stages, namely : — 

(0 a general discussion ; and 

(w) the voting of demands for grants. 

46. (1) On a day to be appointed by the Governor General 
subsequent to the day on which the Budget is presented and for 
such time as the Governor General may allot for this purpose, the 
Assembly shall be at liberty to discuss the Budget as a whole or any ' 
question of principle involved therein, but no motion shall be moved 
at this stage, nor shall the Budget be submitted to the vote of the 
Assembly. 

(2) The Finance Member shall have a general right of reply at 
the end of the discussion. 

(3) The President may, if he thinks fit, prescribe a timelimit 
for speeches. 

Voting of Grants. 

47. (1) Not more than fifteen days shall bo allotted by the 
Governor General for the discussion of the demands of the Governor 
General in Council for grants. 

(2) Of the days so allotted, not more than two days shall be 
allottod by the Governor General to the discussion of any one 
demand. As soon as the maximum limit of time for discussion is 
reached, the President shall forthwith put every question necessary 
to dispose of the demand under discussion. 

(3) On the last day of the allotted days at five o'clock, the 
President shall forthwith nut every question necessary to dispose of 
all the outstanding matters in connection with the demands for 
grants. 

Motions. 

4.S. (.1) No motion for appropriation can be made except on 
the recommendation of the Governor General communicated to the 
Assembly. 

(2) Motions may be moved at this stage to omit or reduce any 
grunt, but. not to increase or alter the destination of a grant. 

(3) When several motions relating to the same demand aTa 
oif.M\)d, they shall be discussed in the order in which the heads to. 
which they relate appear in the Budget. 

Excess Grants. 

49. When money has been spent on any service, for which the 
vote of the assembly is necessary during any financial year, in excess 
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of the amount granted for that service and for that year, a demand 
for the excess shall be presented to the Assembly by the Finance 
Member and shall' be dealt with in the same way by the Assembly 
os if it were a demand for a grant. 

Additional Grants. 

50. (1) An estimate shall be presented to the Assembly fora 
supplementary or additional grant when — 

(f) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to be 
insufficient for the purposes of the current year, or 

(ft) a need arises during the current year for expenditure for 
which the vote of the Assembly is necessary upon some 
new service not contemplated in the Budget fur that 
year. 

(2) Supplementary or additional estimates shall be dealt wiih 
in the same way by the Assembly as if they were domands for 
grants. 

Committee on Public Accounts. 

51. (1) As soon as may lie after the commencement of each 
financial year a Committee or Public Accouuts shall be constituted 
for the purpose of dealing with the audit and appropriation accounts 
of the Governor General in Council and such other matters as the 
Finance Department may refer to tlia Committee. 

(2) The Committee on Public Accounts shall consist of not 
more than twelve members including the Chairman, of whom not 
less than two-thirds shall be elected by the non-oflicial members of 
the Assembly according to the principle of proportionate representa- 
tion by means of the single transferable vote. The remaining 
members shall be nominated by the Governor-General. 

(3) The Finance Member shall be Chairman of the Committee, 
and, in the case of an equality of votes on any matter, shall have a 
second or casting vote. 

Duty of Finance ComnriUee. 

52. (1) In scrutinising the audit and appropriation accounts 
of the Governor General in Council, it shall be the duty of the 
Committee to satisfy itself that the money voted by the Assembly 
has been spent within the scope of the demand granted b.v the 
Assembly. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Committee to bring to the notice 
of the Assembly- - 

(/) every re-appropriation from one grant to another grant • 
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(ii) every re-appropriation within a grant which is not made in 
accordance with the rules regulating the functions of the 
Finance Department, or which has the effect of increasing 
the expenditure on an item the provision for which has 
been specifically reduced by a vote of the Assembly ; and 

(Hi) all expenditure which the Finance Department has request- 
ed should be brought to the notice of the Assembly. 



Rules Under the 

Govt, of India Act 

Provincial Legislative Council 

In exercise of the uowers conferred by sub-section (6) of section 
72 D and sub-section (1) of section 129 A of the Government of 
India Act, the Governor General in Council, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to make the following 
rules for the Legislative Council of the Governor of 

Short Title. 

1. These rules may be called the Legislative Council 

Rules. 

Definitions. 

2. In these rules — 

“Council” means the Legislative Council of ••••%. ; 

“ Finance Member ” means the momber of the Council appointed 
by the Governor to perform the function of the Finanoe Member 
under these rules ; 

“ Gazette ” means the Gazette ; 

“ Member ” means a member of the Council ; 

“ Member of the Government ” means a member of the Execu- 
tive Council or a Minister, and includes any member to whom such 
momber may delegate any function assigned to him under these rules. 

“ Resolution” means a motion for the purpose of discussing a 
matter of general public interest ; 

“ Standing order ” means a standing order of the Council ; 

and 

“ Secretary ” means a Secretary to the Council and includes 
any person for the time being performing the duties of the Secretary. 

Temporary Chairmen. 

3* At the commencement of every Session, the Governor shall 
nominate from amongst the members of the Council a panel of not 
more than four Chairmen, any one of whom may preside over the 
Council in the absence of the President and Deputy President, when 
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to requested by the President or, in his absence, by the Deputy 
President. 

4. The Deputy President and any Chairman of the Council 
shall, when presiding over the Counoil, have the same powers as the 
President when so presiding, and all references to the President in 
the rules and standing orders shall, in these circumstances, be deemed 
to be references to any such person so presiding. 

Council Secretary. 

5. The Secretary and such assistants of the Secretary as the 
Governor considers to be necessary shall be appointed by order in 
writing by the Governor and shall hold office during his pleasure. 

Days pf Business. 

6. The Governor, after considering the state of business of the 
Council, shall, at the commencement of each Session, allot as many 
days as are in his opinion compatible with the public interests for 
the business of non 'Official members in the Council, and may from 
time to time during the Session alter such allotment, and on these 
days such business shall have precedence. At all other times 
Government business shall have precedence. 

On Questions. 

7. The Governor may, within tho period of notice, disallow any 
question or any part of a question on the ground that it relates to a 
matter which is not primarily the concern of the local Government, 
and if he does so, the question or part of the question shall not be 
placed on the list of questions. 

8. (1) A question may be asked for the purpose of obtaining 
information on a matter of public concern within the special cogui- 
sanoe of the member to whom it is addressed : 

Provided that, no question shall be asked, iu regard to any of 
the following subjects, namely : — 

(0 any mattor affecting the relations of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, or of the Government of Indio, or of the Governor 
or the Governor in Council, with any foreign State ; 

(it) any matter affecting the relations of the foregoing authori- 
ties with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His 
Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any such Prince or 
Chief or to tho administration of the territory of any such 
Prince or Chief, and 

(Hi) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdiction iu auy part of his Majesty’s Domiuious, 
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(i) The dedrion, of tho Governor on the point whether any 
question is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-role (1) 
•hall be final. 

Matters of £dhtrove*ty. 

9. In matters which are or have been the subject of controversy 
between the Governor-General in Council or the Secretary of State 
and the local Government no question shall be asked except as to 
matters of fact, and the answer shall be confined to a statement of 
faets. 

Supplementary Question. 

10. Any member may put a supplementary question for the 
purpose of further elucidating any matter of fact regarding which 
an answer has been given. 

Provided that the President shall disallow any supplementary 
question if, in his opinion, it infringes the rule as to the subject 
matter of questions, and in that case the question shall not appear 
on the record of the Proceedings of the Council. 

Motion for Adjournments. 

11. A motion for an adjournment of the business of the Coun- 
cil for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance may be made with the consent of the Governor, which 
shall not be refused except for reasons which w ould justify the 
disallowance of a resolution. 

12. The right to move the adjournment of the council for the 
purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance 
shall be subject to the following restrictions, namely : — 

(0 not more than one such motion shall be mode at the same 
sitting ; 

.(it) not more than one matter can be discussed on the same 
mol ion, and the motion must l>e restricted to specific 
matter of recent occurrence ; 

(in) the motion must not revive discussion on a matter which 
has been discussed in the same Session ; 

(ir) the motion must not anticipate a matter which has been 
previously appointed for consideration, or with reference 
to which a notice of motion has been previously given ; 
and 

(v) the motion must not deal with a matter on which a resolu- 
tion could not be moved. 

Quorum. 

13. The presence of at least- •••members shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the Council for the exercise of its power?. 
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Language at Hi* Council. 

14. The business of tbe Council shall be transacted in English, 
bat any member who is not fluent in English may address the Coancil 
in any recognised vernacular of the province, provided that the 
President may call on any member to speak, in any language in 
which be is known to be proficient. 

Point* of Order. 

15. (1) The President shall deoide all points of order which 
may arise, and his decision shall be final. 

(2) Any member may at any time submit a point of order for 
the decision of the President, but in doing so shall confine himself 
to stating the point. 

16. The President, after having called the attention of the 
Council to the conduct of a member who persists in irrelevance or 
in tedious repetition either of his own arguments or of the 
arguments used by other members in debate, may direct him to 
discontinue his speech. 

Presidents Powers. 

17. (l) The President shall preserve order and have all 
powers necessary for the purpose of enforcing his decisions on all 
points of order. 

(2) He may direct any member whose conduct is in his opinion 
grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately from the Council, and 
the member so ordered to withdraw shall do so forthwith and shall 
absent himself during the remainder of the day’s meeting. If any 
member is ordered to withdraw a second time in the same Session, 
the President may direct the member to absent himself from the 
meetings of the Counoil for any period not longer than the remainder 
of tho Session, and the member so directed shall absent himself 
accordingly. 

On Bill*. 

(3) The President may in the ease of grave disorder arising in 
the Council suspend any sitting for a time to be named by him. 

18. The Governor may order the publiration of any Bill 
(together with the Statement of Object and Reasons accompanying 
it) in the Gasette, although no motion has been made for leave to 
intrgduoe the Bill. In that case it shall not be necessary to move for 
leave to introduce the Bill, and if the Bill is afterwards introduced, 
it shall not be necessary to publish it again. 

19. (1) Any member, other than a member of the Govern- 
ment, desiring to move for leave to introduce a Bill shall give notice 
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of his intention, and shall, together with the notice, submit a copy 
of the Bill and a full Statement of Objects and Seasons. 

(2) If the Bill is a Bill whioh under the Government of India Act 
requires sanction, the member shall annex to the notice a copy of 
such sanction, and the notice shall not be valid until this require- 
ment is complied with. 

(3) If any question arises whether a Bill is or is not a Bill 
which requires sanction under the Government of India Act, the 
question shall be refered to the authority which would have power 
to grant the sanction if it were necessary, and the decision of that 
authority on the question shall be final. 

(4) The period of notice of a motion for leave to introduce a 
Bill under this rule shall be as follows, namely : — 

:(a) if the Bill relates to a transferred subject — fifteen days ; 

(b) if the Bill relates to a reserved subject — one month or, if 
the Governor so directs, a further period not exceeding 
in all two months. 

20. As soon as may l»o after a Bill has been introduced, the 
Bill unless it has already been published, shall be published in the 
Gazette. 

Certification of Bills. 

21. If the Governor certifies that a Bill, or any clause of a 
Bill, or any amendment to a Bill, affects the safety or tranquility of a 
Province or any part thereof, and directs that no proceedings or no 
further proceedings shall be taken thereon, all notices of motion in 
connection with the Bubject-matter of the certificate shall lapse, 
and if any such motion has not already been set down in the list of 
of business, it shall not be so set down. If any such motion has 
been set down on the list of business, the President shall, when the 
motion is reached, inform the Council of the Governor’s action, and 
the Council shall forthwith without debate proceed to the next item 
of business. 

Disallowance of Resolutions. 

22. The Governor may, within the period of notice, disallow 
any resolution or any part of a resolution, on the ground that it 
cannot be moved without detriment to the public interest, or on the 
ground that it relates to a matter which is not primarily the concern 
of the local Government, and if he does so, the resolution or part of 
the resolution shall not be placed on the list of business. 

On Resolutions. 

23. (1) Every resolution shall be in the form of a specific 
recommendation addressed to the Government, and no resolution 
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•hall be moved in regard to any of the following subjects, 
namely : — 

(1) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s Govern- 

ment, or of the Government of India, or of the Governor 
or the Governor in Council, with any foreign State : 

(»») any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing* 
authorities, with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty 
of His Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any such Prince 
or Chief, or to to the administration of the territory of any 
such Prince or Chief : and 

(iii) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions. 

(2) The docision of the Governor on the point whether any 
resolution is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule 
(1) shall be final. 

Effect of Resolutions. 

24. A copy of every resolution which has been passed by the 
Council shall be forwarded to the Government, but any such resolu- 
tion shall have effect only as a recommendation to the Government. 

The Budget. 

25. A statement of the estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the Province (hereinafter lofered to as ft the Budget”) 
shall be presented to the Council on such day as the Governor may 
appoint. 

26. (1) A separate demand shall ordinarily be made in respect 
of the grant proposed for each Department of the Government, 
provided that the Finance Member may in his discretion, include in 
oue demand grants proposed for two or more Departments, or male 
a demand in respeot of expenditure, such as Famine Belief and 
Insurance and Interest, which cannot readily be classified under 
particular Departments. Demands affecting reserved and trans- 
ferred subjects shall, so far as may be possible, be kept distinct. 

(2) Each demand shall contain, first, a statement of the total 
grant proposed, and then a statement of the detailed estimate under 
each grant divided into items. 

(3) Subject to these rules, the Budget shall be presented in 
such a form as the Finanoe Member may consider best fitted for its 
consideration by the Counoil. 

Tha Budget Debate. 

27. The Budget shall be dealt with by the Council in two 
stages, namely : — 
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(i) a general discussion ; and 

(it) the voting on demands for grants, 

28. (1) On a day to be appointed by the Governor subsequent 
to the day on whioh the Budget is presented and fo i such time as 
the Governor may allot for this purpose, the Council shall be at 
liberty to discuss the Budget os a whole or any question of principle , 
involved therein, but no motion shall be moved at this stage nor 
shall the Budget bo submitted to the vote of the Council. 

(2) The Finance Member shall have a general right of reply at 
the end of the discussion. 

(3) The President may, if he thinks fit, prescribe a time-limit 
for speeches. 

29. (1) Not more than twelve days shall be allotted by the 
Governor for the discussion of the demands of tho Local Government 
for grants. 

(2) Of the days so allotted, not more than two days shall be 
allotted by tho Governor to the discussion of any one demand. As 
soon os the maximum limit of time for discussion is reached, tho 
President shall forthwith put every question necessary to disposo of 
the demand under discussion. 

(3) On the last day of the allotted days at •••o’clock, the 
President shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose of 
all the outstanding matters in connection with the demands for 
grants. 

30. (1) No motion for appropriation can bo made except 
on the recommendation of tho Governor communicated to the 
Council. 

(2) Motions may be moved at this stage to omit or reduce any 
grant or any item in a grant, but not to increase or alter the 
destination of a grant. 

(3) When several motions relating to tho same demand are 
offered, they shall be discussed in the order in which the heads to 
which they relate appear in the Budget. 

(4) No motion shall be made for the reduction of a grant as a 
whole until all motions for the omission or reduction of definite 
items within that graut have been discussed. 

Excess Grant 

31. When money has been spent on any service for which the 
vote of Council is .neeessary during any financial year in excess of 
the amount granted for that service and for that year, a demand for 
the excess shall be presented to the Council by the Finance Mem r 
and shall be dealt with in the same way by the Council as if it were 
a demand for a grant. 
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Additional Grant. 

82. (l) An estimate shall be presented to the Council for a 
supplementary or additional grant when, 

(») the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to be 
insufficient for the purposes of the current year, or 

(it) a need arises during the current' year for expenditure for 
which the vote of the Council is necessary upon some new 
service not contemplated in the Budget for that year. 

(2) Supplementary or additional estimates shall be dealt with 
in the same way by the Council as if they were demands for 
grants. 

Committee on Public Accounts. 

33. (l) As soon as may bo after the commencement of each 
financial year, a Committee on Public Accounts shall be constituted 
for the purpose of dealiug with the audit and appropriation account 
of the Province and such other matters as the Finance Department 
may refer to the Committee. 

(2) The Committee on Public Accounts shall consist of not 
more than . . . members including the chairman, of whom not less 
than two thirds shall be elected by the non-Otficial members of the 
Council according to the principle of proportionate representation 
by means of the single transferable vote. The remaining members 
shall be nominated by the Governor. 

(3) The Finance Member shall be the Chairman of the 
Committee, and, in the case of an equality of votes on any matter, 
shall have a second or casting vote. 

Duty of the Committee. 

34. (1) In scrutinising the audit and appropriation accounts 
of the province, it shall bo the duty of the Committee to satisfy 
itself that the money voted by the Coucil has been spent within 
the scope of the demand granted by the Council. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the committee to bring to the 
notice of the Council — 

(/) every re-appropriation from one grant to another grant ; 

(*>) every re-appropriation within a grant which is not made in 
accordance with the rules regulating the functions of the 
Finance Department, or which has the effect of increasing 
the expenditure on an item the provision from which 
has been specifically reduced by a vote of the Council ; 
and 

(tit) all expenditure which the Finance Department has 
requested should be brought to the notice oi the Council. 



Rules for 

The Legislative Assembly 

The following rules relating to the Lcgulatire A amity and the 
Council of State , have been made under nu tion* 63 A (/) and 
(2) and 64 (l) (a), ( h ), (c), (*/), (e) and (f) of the Govern aunt of 
India Act and .submitted for the sanction of the Secretory of State in 
Council , May 1920 . 

Composition of Legislative Assembly. 

1. The Legislative Assembly shall consist of — 

(1) one hundred and two elected members, and 

(2) forty-one members nominated by the Governor General, of 
whom not more than twenty-six may be officials, and one shall be a 
person nominated as the result of an election held in Berar. 

Elected Members —Constituencies . 

2. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules subject to the provisions of 
that Schedule in regard to constituencies entitled to elect in rotation, 
and the number of member to be elected by each constituency shall 
be as stated therein against that constituency. 

General disqualifications for being elected. 

3. (l) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly if such person — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(b) is a female ; or 

(c) is already a member of any legislative body constituted 
under the Act ; or 

( d ) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any competent 
court ; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to he of unsound 
mind ; or 

(/) is under 25 years of age ; or 

(g) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(A) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from 1 I 10 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune 
without any misconduct on his part : 

11 
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Provided that, if the Ruler of a State in India or any subject 
of such a State is not ineligible for election to the Legialative 
Council of a province, such Ruler or Subject shall not by reason of 
not being a British subject be ineligible for election to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly by any constituency in that province : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
(d) may be removed by an order of the Governor General in Council 
in- this behalf. » 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of which 
he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for electiou.for 
five years from the date of the expiration of the sentence. 

(3) A person who has been convicted of an offence under 
Chapter IX-A. of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding six months or has been reported by 
Commissioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt 
prootice as specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part II, 
of Schedule IV to these rules, shall not be eligible for election for 
five years from the date of such conviction or of the finding of the 
Commissioners, as the case may be ; and a person reported by such 
Commissioners to be guilty of any other corrupt practice shall be 
similarly disqualified for three years from such date. 

(4) A person who having been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of election expenses 
hereinafter prescribed or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Commissioners holding an election inquiry or by a Magistrate in 
a judicial proceeding to be false in any material particular shall be 
disqua'ified for five years from the date of the election from being 
nominated as a candidate at any other eleotion : 

Provided that either of the disqualifications mentioned in sub- 
rules (3) and (4) of this rule may be removed by an order of the 
Governor General in council in that behalf. 

Specal qualifications for election in case of certain constituencies 

4. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election as a member 
of the Legislative Assembly to represent — 

(a) a general constituency in the presidency of Madras or in the 
presidency of Bengal, unless bis name is registered on the electoral 
roll of the constituency or of another constituency of the same 
communal description situate in the same presidency ; or 

(A) a general constituency in the presidency of Bombay, unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency and 
he has resided in the eonstituency fora period of six months. prior 
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to theftrsfc day of January io the year to which the constituency is 
oafled upon to elect a member or members : provided that a candi- 
date eligible for election in any such constituency shall be eligible 
for election in a constituency of the same communal description if 
the whole or part of either constituency is iueluded in the same 
district ; or 

(e) a general constituency in the province of- Bihar and Orissa 
or in the province of Assam, unless his name is registered ou the 
electoral roll of the constituency or of any other general constituency 
in the same province ; or 

' (d) a Muhammadan or non-Muhammadan constituency in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudb, unless his name is registered 
on the electoral roll of a Muhammadan or non-Muhammadan consti- 
tuency in that provinoe ; or 

(e) a general constituency in the Punjab or in the Central 
Provinces, or a European constituency in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudb, or a constituency in tho Province of Burma or any 
special constituency, unless his name is registered on the electoral 
roll of the constituency- 

(2) For the purposes of these rules— 

(a) 'general constituency” means a non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan, European, non-European, or Sikh constituency ; and 

(1) "special constituency” means a Landholders’ or Indiau 
Commerce constituency. 

The right to elect —General conditions of registration and 
disqualifications. 

5. (l) Every person shall be entitled to have his name 
registered on the electoral roll of a constituency who has the quali- 
fications prescribed for an elector of that constituency and who is 
not subject to any of the disqualifications hereinafter sot out, 
namely : — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

( b ) is a female ; or 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or 

( d ) is under 21 years of age : 

Provided that, if the Ruler of a Stale in India or any subject 
of such a State is not disqualified for registration on tho electoral 
roll of a constituency of the Legislative Council of a province, such 
Ruler or subject shall not by reason of not being a British subject 
be disqualified for registration on the electoral roll of any consti- 
tuency of the Legislative Assembly in that province : 
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Provided further that, if a resolution is passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly recommending that the sex disqualification for 
registration should be removed either in respeet of women generally 
dr any class of women, the Governor General in Counoil shall make 
regulations providing that women or a class of women, as the case 
may be, shall not be disqualified for registration by reason only of 
their sex : 

Provided further that no person shall be entitled to have his 
name registered on the electoral roll of more than one general 
constituency. 

(2) If any person is convicted of an offenoe under Chapter 
IX-A. of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for 
a termjexoeeding six months or is reported by the Commissioners 
holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice as 
specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part II, of Schedule 
IV to these rules, his name, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed 
therefrom and shall not be registered thereon for a period of five 
years from the date of the conviction or the report, as the case may 
be, or if not on the electoral roll, shall not be so registered for a 
like period ; and if any person is reported by such Commissioners as 
guilty of any other corrupt practice as specified in the said Schedule, 
his name, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed therefrom and 
shall not be registered thereon for a period of three yt.rrs from the 
date of the report or, if not on the electoral roll, shall not be 
registered for a like period : 

Provided that the Governor General in Council may direct that 
the name of any person to whom this sub-rule applies shall be 
registered oil the electoral roll. 

Qualification of electors. 

6. (1) The qualifications of an elector lor a general consti 
tuoncy shall be such qualifications based on — 

(1) community, 

(ii) residence, and 

(Hi) (") ownership or occupation of a building, or 
(!') assessment to or payment of municipal or can tonmeu t of 
rates or taxes or local cossscs ; or 

(c) assessment to or paymont of income tax ; or 
('/) the holding of land, 

as are specified in Schedule 11 to these rules in the case of that 
constituency. 

(2) The qualifications of an elector for a special constituency 
shall be the qualifications specified in Schedule II to these rules in 
the c^se of that constituency, 
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Electoral roll. 

7. (1) An electoral roll shall be prepared for every consti- 
tuency, on which shall be entered the names of all persons appearing 
to be entitled to be registered as eleotors for that constituency. It 
shall be published in the constituency together with a notice speci- 
fying the mode in which, and the time within which, any person 
whose name is not entered in the roll and who claims to have it 
inserted therein, or any person whose name is on the roll and who 
objects to the inclusion of his oVn name or of the name of any other 
person on the roll, may prefer a claim or objection to the Revising 
Authority. 

(2) The regulations for the time being in force in any province 
fpr the purpose of elections to the Legislative Council of that 
province in regard to the following matters, namely, — 

(0 the authority by whom the electoral roll shall be prepared 
and the particulars to be contained in the roll, 

(2) the time at which tho roll shall be prepared, 

(3) the publication of the roll in the constituency to which 
it relates, 

(4) the mode in which and the time within which claims and 
objections may be preferred, 

(5) tho constitution and appointment of Revising Authorities 
to dispose of claims and objections, 

(6) the manner in which notices of claims or objections shall 
be published, 

(7) the place, date, and time at which and the manner in which 
claims or objections shall be heard, 

shall apply for the purpose of the holding of elections within that- 
province to the Legislative Assembly : 

Provided that the Governor-General in Council may, by noti- 
fication in tho Gazette of India, direct (hat such modifications and 
adaptations as he may specify shall bo made in the application of 
those regulations. 

(3) The orders made by the Revising Authority shall be final, 
and the electoral roll shall be amended in accordance therewith and 
shall, as so amended, be republished in the case of each province 
in such manner os may be proscribed by the regulations afore- 
said for the republication of electoral rolls of constituencies of the 
Legislative Council. 

(4) The electoral roll shall come into force from the date of 
such republication, and shall continue in force for a period of three 
years or for such less period as the Governor General in Couucu m»} 
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by regulation prescribe, and after the expiration of mob period* 

fresh roll shall he prepared in accordance with these roles. 

(8) If a constituency is called upon to elect a member or 
men ib er s after an electoral nil has ceased to have force and before 
the completion of the new electoral nil, the old electoral nil shall 
for the purposes of that election continue to operate as the electoral 
roll for the constituency. 

Right to vote. 

Every person registered on the electoral nil for the time 
being in force for any constituency shall while so registered be entitled 
to vote at an election of a member or members for that constituency 
provided that no person shall vote in more than one General 
constituency. 

Nomination of candidates. 

9. (1) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for elec- 
tion in any constituency for which he Is eligible for election under 
these rules. 

(2) On or before the date on which a candidate is nominated, 
the candidate shall make in writing and sign a declaration appointing 
either himself or some other person who is not disqualified under 
these rules for the appointment to be his election agent, and no 
candidate shall be deemed to be duly nominated unless such declara- 
tion has been made. 

(3) A candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
be allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to be renominated as a candi- 
date for the same election. 

Election. 

10. (I) If the number of candidates who are duly nominated 
and who have not withdrawn their candidature before such time as 
the Governor General in Council may fix in this behalf exceeds that 
of the vacancies, a poll shall be takon. 

(2) If the number of such candidates is equal to the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be duly elected. 

(3) If the number of such candidates is less than the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be deolared to be elected, and the 
Governor General shall, by notification in the Gazette of India call 
for fresh nominations for tho remaining vacancies, and if any suoh 
are received, shall call upon the constituencies concerned to .elect 
members to fill these vacancies. 

(4) Votes shall be given by ballot and in General and Landhol- 
ders’ constituencies in person.' No votes shall be received by proxy. 

(6) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall'have as 
many votes as there are members to be elected : provided that so 
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•lector fell giro non than one rota to any on* candidate except i» 
the ease of tiie plural-member aotetitaeneiee in the presidency of 
Bombegr* in which eoeatituenoSw any elector may accumulate Ml 
Yotea upon one candidate or dlatribute them amonget the candidate* 
aa he pleases. 

<6/ Votes shall be counted by the Returning Officer, and any 
candidate, or, in the absence of the candidate, a representative duty 
authorised by bim in writing,- shall have a right to be present at 
the time of counting. 

(7) When the oountitrg of the votes has been completed,, the 
Returning Officer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candidates, 
as the can may be, to whom the largest number of votee has been 
given to be elected. 

(8) Where an equality of votes is found to exist between any 

and tho addition of one vote will entitle any of the oaj.di* 
dates to be declared elected, the determination of tho person or 
persons to whom such one additional vote shall be deemed to have 
been given shall be made by lot to be drawn in the presence of the 
Returning Officer in such manner as he may determine. 

(9) The Returning Officer shall without delay retort the result 
of the election to the Secretory io the Government of India in tho 
Legislative Department, and the name or names of the candidate or 
names of the candidate or candidates elected shall be published in 
the Gazette of India. 


Regulations regarding the conduct of elections. 

11. The regulations for the time being in force in any pro\ ince 
for the purpose of elections to the Legislative Council of that, pro- 
vinco in regard to the following matters, namely, . 

(1) the form and manner in, and the conditions on, which 
nominations may be made, and for the scrutiny o nomina ious, 

<2) the appointment of a Returning Officer for each constituent 

polling areas and the appointment of polling stations * V ’ 

(4) the appointment of officers to preside at polling stations, 

and the duties of sueh officers, .. . „i „ti 

(5) the checking of voters by reference to the - Orally 

(6) the manner in which votes are to be given, “J* ■ f!’ oth JJ 
and i n tto ease of iUiterate voters or voter, under physical or other 

“"wa. ^ t. b. 

by persons representing themselves to be electo 
hare voted as such electors, 
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(8) the scrutiny of rotes. 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers, and other election papers, 
the period for whioh such papers shall be preserved!, And the inspec- 
tion end production of such papers, and, 

(1) the conduct of elections generally, 

shall apply for the purpose of the holding of elections within 
that province to the Legislative Assembly : 

Provided that the Governor-General in Council may, by noti- 
fication in the Gazette of IndiA, direct that such modifications and 
adaptations as he may specify shall be made in the application of 
these regulations. 


Multiple elections. 

12. (1) If any person is elected by more than one consti- 
tuency, he shall, by notice in writing signed by him and delivered 
to the Secretary to the Government of India in the Legislative 
Department within seven days from the date of the publication of 
the result of such eleotion in the Gazette of India, choose for which 
of these constituencies he shall serve, and the choice shall bo con- 
clusive. 

(2) When any such choice has been made, the Governor- 
General shall call upon any constituency or constituencies for which 
such person has not chosen to serve to elect another person or 
persons. 

(3) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in 
sub-rule (l) of this rule, the elections of such person shall be void 
and the Governor-General shall call upon the constituency or cons- 
tituencies concerned to elect another person or persons. 

Election agents and expenses— Disqualification for being 
an election agent. 

13. No person shall be appointed an election agent who is 
himself ineligible for election as being subject to the disqualification 
mentioned in sub-rule (3) of rule III. 

14. (1) Within one month or such longer period as the 
Governor General may allow after the date of the declaration of the 
result of the election, every candidate, either personally or through 
his election agent, shall cause to bo lodged with the returning 
Officer a return of his election expenses containing the particulars 
specified in Schedule III to these rules. 

(2) Every such return shall contain a statement of all payments 
made by the candidate or by his election agent or by any persons on 
behalf of the candidate or in his interests for expenses incurred on 
account of or in respect of the conduct and management of the 
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election, end further a st&teinent of ell unpaid in reepect of 

such expenses of which he or hie election agent ie aware. 

(3) The return shall be accompanied by declarations hy the 
candidate and his election agent which shall be in the form 
contained in the said Schedule and Bhall be made on oath or affirm* 
tion before a Magistrate. 

(4) The Governor General in Council shall cause to he prepared 
in such manner, and maintained for such time, as he may direct, a 
record showing the names of all candidates at every election under 
these rules and the date on which the return of election expenses of 
each candidate has been lodged with the Returning Officer. 

15. Kvery election agent shall keep regular liooks of account 
in whicB>the particulars of all expenditure of the nature referred to 
in rule XIV shall be entered, whether such expenditure is incurred 
by the candidate or by the election agents or by any person under 
the direction of the candidate or the election agent. 

Nominated Members. 

16. (1) Save os expressly provided in these rules in regard 
to the nomination of a person elected in Berar, 110 |»erson shall lm 
nominated to the Legislative Assembly who-- 

(<i) is not a British subject : or 

(b) is a female ; or 

(r) is already a member of any legislative body constat ulrd 
under the Act ; or 

(it) having beeu a legal practitioner has lieen dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any competent 
court : or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to lie of unsound 
mind ; or 

( f ) is under 25 years of age ; or 

({/) is an undischarged insolvent : or 

(A) l>eing a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune with- 
out any misconduct on his part : 

Provided that, if the Ruler of a State in India or any 
subject of such a State is not disqualified for nomination to the 
Legislative Council of a province, such Ruler or subject shall not l»v 
reason of not being a British subject be disqualified for nomination 
to the Legislative Assembly to represent that province : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in danse 
(it) may be removed by an order of the Governor-General in Council 
iu this behalf. 
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(2) A person against whom a conviotion by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for 
nomination for five years from the date of the expiration of the 
sentence. 

(3) A persons who has been convicted of an offence under 
Chapter IX-A of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding six months or has been reported by Com- 
missioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice 
as specified in Part 1 or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part it, of Schedule 
IV to these rules, shall not be eligible for nomination for five years 
from the date of such conviction or of the finding of the Commis- 
sioners, as the case may be ; and a person reported by such Commis- 
sioners to be guilty of any other corrupt practice shall be similarly 
disqualified for throe years from such date. 

■ ( 4 ) A person who having been a candidate or an election agent 

atf an ’election has failed to' lodge the return of election expenses pres- 
cribed in those rules or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Commissioners holding an inquiry or by a Magistrate in a judi- 
cial proceeding to be false in any material particular shall not be 
eligible for nomination for five years from the date of the election : 

Provided that either of the disqualifications mentioned in sub- 
roles (3) and (4) of this rule may be removed by an order of the 
Governor-General in Council in this behalf. 

Terms of office of nominated member. 

17. (l) A nominated non-ofiieial member shall hold offico 
for the duration of the Legislative Assembly to which he is nomi- 
nated. 

(2) Official members shall hold office for the duration of the 
Legislative Assembly to which they are nominated or for such shor- 
ter period as the Governor-General may, at the time of nomination, 
determine. 

Obligation to take oath — Taking of oath. 

18. Every person who is elected or nominated to be a mem- 
bor of the Legislative Assembly shall, before taking bis seat-, make 
at a meeting of the Legislative Assembly an oath or affirmation of 
his allegiance to the Crown in the following form, namely : — 

I, A. B. having been a member of this Assembly do 

aolftfiinly swear (or affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true allegi- 
ance to His Majesty the King, Emperor of India, His heirs and suc- 
cessors, and that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which I 
am about to enter. 
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Effect of subsequent disabilities or failure to take oath. 

19. If any person having been elected or nominated subse- 
quently becomes subject to any of the disabilities stated in clauses 
(a), (rf), (e\ (</), and (A) of subrule 0) or in sub-rules (2), (3) and 
(4) of rule hi or of rule xvi, as the case may be, or fails to make 
oath or affirmation prescribed by rule xviii whithin such time as 
the Governor General considers reasonable, the Governor- General 
shall, by notification in the Gazette of Indio, declare his scat to 
be vacant. 

Vacancies. 

20. (1) When a vacancy occurs in the case of an elected mem- 
ber by reason of his electiou being declared void or his scat being 
declared vacant, or by reason of abseuce from India, inability to 
attend to duty, death, acceptance of office or resignation duly accepted, 
the Governor-General shall, by notification in the Gaz&te of India, 
call upon the constituency concerned to elect a person for the pur- 
pose of filling the vacancy within such time as may be proscribed 
by such notification. 

(2) If a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated membor, the 
Governor-General shall nominate to the vacancy a person having the 
necessary qualification under these rules. 

• 

Firjt constitution of the Legislative Assembly. 

21. (I) As soon as conveniently may be after these rules 
come into force, a Legislative Assembly shall be constituted in 
accordance with their provisions. 

For this purpose the Governor-General shall, by notification in 
the Gazette of India, call upon the constituencies referred to in rule 
It to elect members in accordance with these rules within such time 
as may be prescribed by such notification, and shall make such nomi- 
nations as may be necessary to complete the Legislative Assembly 
before the dato fixed for its first meeting. 

(3) If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication 
of the first electoral roll or the holding of the first elections after the 
commencement of these rules, the Governor-General in Council may 
by order do any matter or thing which apprars to him necessary 
for the proper preparation or publication of the roll or for the proper 
holding of the elections. 

General Elections. 

22. (1) On the expiration of the duration of a Legislative 
Assembly or on it? dissolution, a general election shall be held in 
order that a new Legislative Assembly may be constituted, 
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Of) On such expiration or dissolution, the Governor-General 
•shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, call upon the consti- 
tuencies referred to in rule u to elect members in accordance with 
these rules within such time after the date of expiration or dissoln- 
1 ion as lnay be prescribed by such notification : 

Provided that, if the Governor- General thinks lit, such notifi- 
cation may be issued at auy time not being more than three months 
prior to the date on whioli the duration of the Legislative Assembly 
uould expire in Che ordinary course of events. 

(3) Before the date fixed for the first meeting of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, the Governor- General shall make such nominations 
as nmy be necessary to complete the Legislative Assembly. 

23. As soon as may be after the expiration of the time fixed 
for the oluctiou of members at any general election, the names of 
the members elected for the various constituencies at such election 
shall be notified in the Gazette of Lidia. 


Rules for 

The Council of State 

Composition of ( 'ouncii of State. 

I.. The Council of State shall consist of 

(1) thirty-throe elected members, and 

(-) twenty-seven members nominated by the Governor General, 
4 if whom not more than twenty may be Officials, ancl one shall be a 
person nominated as the result of an election held in Bcrar. 

Elected Members— Constituencies. 

2. The elected meml>ors shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule 1 to these rules, subject to the provisions of 
that Schedule in regard to constituencies entitled to elect in rotation, 
and the number of members to be elected by each constituency shall 
boas staled therein- against that constituency. 

General disqualificatios for being elected. 

3. (I) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council of State if such person — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(l) is a female ; or 

(t) is already » uietiiW of any legislative body constituted under 
he Act ; or 
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(</) having been a legel practitioner has been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any competent 
.court ; or 

( 0 ) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or 

(f) is uuder 25 years of age ; or 

({/) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

( It ) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by xnisfortuue with- 
out any misconduct on his part : 

Provided that, if the Kular of a State in India or any subject of 
such a State is not ineligible for election to the Legislative Council 
of a province, such Ruler or subject shall not by reason of not being 
a British subject be ineligible for election to the Council of State . by 
any constituency in that province : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
('/) may be removed by an order of the Governor General in Council 
in this behalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for elec- 
tion for five years from the date of the expiration of the sentence. 

(3) A person who has been convicted of an offence under 
Chapter IX-A. of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding six months or has been reported by Com- 
missioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice 
as specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1,2 or 3 of Part II, of Sche- 
dule IV to these rules, shall not be eligible for election for five years 
from the date of such conviction or of the finding of the Commission- 
ers, as the case may bo ; and a person reported by such Commission- 
ers to be guilty of any other corrupt practice shall l)c similarly 
disqualified for three years form such date. 

(4) A person who having been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of election expenses 
herein after prescribed or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Commissioners holding an election inquiry or by a Magistrate in a 
judicial proceeding to be false in any material particular shall bo 
disqualified for five years from tho date of the election for being 
nominated as a candidate at any other election : 

Provided that either of the disqualifications mentioned in sub- 
rules (3) and (4) of this rule may be removed In an order ».»f the 
Governor General in Council in that behalf. 
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Special Qualification! lor election in cate of Constituencies. 

4. (I) A person shall not be eligible for eleetion as a Member 
of the Council of State to represent^- 

(a) a general constituency in the presidency of Bengal, unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of 
another constituency of the same communal description situate in 
the presidency : or 

(b) a general constituency in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh or in the province of Bihar and Orissa or in the province of 
Assam, unless his name is registered on the electoral roll of the 
constituency or of another general constituency in the same pro- 
vince ; or 

(c) a general constituency in the presidency of Madras or in the 
presidency of Bombay or in the Punjab or in the Central Provinces 
or in the province of Burma or any speoial constituency, unless his 
name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

(2) For the purposes of these rules — 

(a) “general constituency’ 7 means any constituency which is 
not a special constituency ; and 

(b) “ speoial constituency 77 moans a European Commerce consti- 
tuency. 

The right to elect— General conditions of registration and disqualifications. 

5. (l) Every persons shall be entitled to have his name regis- 
tered on the electoral roll of a constituency who has the qualifica- 
tions prescribed for an elector of that constituency and who is not 
subject to any of the disqualifications hereinafter set out, namely : — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(b) is a female ; or 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or 

(d) is under 21 years of ago : 

Provided that, if the Kulcr of a State in India or any subject 
of such a State is not disqualified for registration on the electoral 
roll of a constituency of the Legislative Council of a province, such 
Buler or subject shall not by reason of not being a British subject 
be disqualified for registration on the electoral roll of auy consti- 
tuency of the Council of State in that province : 

Provided further that., if a resolution is passed by the Council 
of State reoommending that the sex disqualification for registration 
should be removed either in respect of women generally or any class 
of women, the Governor-General in Council shall make regulations 
providing that women, or a class of women, as the case may be, shall 
pot be disqualified for registration by reason only of their sex ; 
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Provided further that no person shall be entitled to have his 
name registered on the electoral roll of more than one general con- 
stituency. 

(2) If any person is convicted of an offence under Chapter IX- 
A of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for a 
term exceeding six months or is reported by Commissioners holding 
an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice as specified in Part 
I v or in paragraph I, 2 or 3 of Part II, of Schedule IV to these rules, 
his name, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed therefrom and 
shall not be registered thereon for a period of five years from the date 
of the conviction or the report, as the case may be, or, if not on the 
electoral roll, shall not be so registered for a like period ; and if any 
person is reported by such Commissioners os guilty of any other 
corrupt practice as specified in the said Schedule, his name, if oil 
the electoral roll, shall be removed thereform and shall not be regis- 
tered thereon for a period of three years from the date of the report 
or, if not on ihe electoral roll, shall not be registered for alike 
period : 

Provided that the Governor General in Council may direct that 
the name of any person to whom this sub-rule applies shall be regis- 
tered on the electoral roll. 

Qualifications of electors. 

6. (l) The qualifications of an elector for a general consti- 
tuency shall be such qualifications based on — 

(1) residence, or residence and community, and 

(ii) (a) the holding of land, or 

(A) assessment to or payment of income-tax, or 
— (r) past or present membership of a Legislative body, oi 
«-»(</) past or present tenure of office on a local authority, or 
past or present university distinction, or 
— •(/) the tenure of office in a co operative banking society, or 

(g) the holding of a title conferred for literary merit, 
as are specified fn Schedule II to these rules in the case of that 
constituency. 

(2) The qualifications of an elector for a special constituency 
shall be the qualifications specified in Schedule 11 to these rules in 
the case of that constituency. 

Electoral roll. 

7. (1) An electoral roll shall be prepared for every consti- 
tuency, on which shall be entered the names of all persons appearing 
to be entitled to be registered as electors for that constituency. It 
shall be published in the constituency together with a notice speci- 
fying the mode in which and the time within which any person 
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whoso none is not entered in the roll and who claims to have 'id 
inserted therein, or any person whose name is on the roll and wife 
objects to the inclusion of his own name or of the name of any other* 
person on the roll may proper a claim or objection to the Revising 
Authority. 

(2) The regulations for the time being in force in any province 
for the purpose of elections to the Legislative Council of that pro- 
vince in regard to the following matters, namely,— 

(1) the authority by whom the electoral roll shall he prepared 
and the particulars to be contained in the roll, 

(2) the time at which the roll shall l»c prepared, 

(3) the publication of the roll in the constituency to whom it 
relates, 

(4) the mode in which and the time within which claims and 
objections may be preferred, 

(5) the constitution and appointment of Revising Authorities to 
dispose of claims and objections, 

(6) the manner in which notices of claims or objections shall l>c 
published, 

(7) the place, date, and time at which and the manner in which 
claims or objections shall be heard, 

shall Apply for the purpose of the holding of elections within that 
province to the Council of State : 

Provided that the Governor General in Council may, by notifica- 
tion in the Gazette of India, direct that such modifications and 
adaptations as he may specify shall be made in the application of 
those regulations. 

(3) The orders made by the Revising Authority shall be final 
and the electoral roll shall bo amended in accordance therewith and 
shall, as so amended, be republished in the case of each province in 
such manner as may be prescribed by the regulations Aforesaid for 
the republication of electoral rolls of constituencies pf the Legislative 
Council. 

(4) The electoral roll shall come into force from the date of such 
^publication, and shall continue in force for a period of three years 
or for such less period as the Governor General in Council may by 
regulation prescrilw, and after the expiration of such period a fresh 
roll shall be prepared in accordance with these rules. 

(5) If a constituency is called upon to elect a member or „ 
members after an electoral roll has ceased to have force and before 
the completion of the new electoral roll, the old electoral roll shall - 
for the purposes of that election continue to operate as the electoral 
hill for I lie constituency. 
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Right to vote. 

8. Every person registered on the electoral roll for the time 
being in force for any constituency shall while so registered be 
entitled to vote at an election of a member or members for that 
constituency : provided that no person shall vote in more than one 
general constituency. 

Nomination of candidates. 

9. (1) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for 
eleotion in any constituency for which ho is eligible for election 
under these rules. 

(2) On or before the date on which a candidate is nominated, 
the candidate shall make in writing and sign a declaration appoint- 
ing either himself or some other person who is uot disqualified under 
these rules for the appointment to bo his election agent, and no 
candidate shall be deemed to bo duly nominated unless such declara- 
tion has been made. 

(3) A candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
be allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to bo renominated as a 
candidate for the same election. 

Election. 

10 . (1) If the number of candidates who are duly nominated 
and who have not withdrawn their candidature before such time as 
the Governor General in Council may fix in this behalf exceeds that 
of the vacancies, a poll shall bo taken. 

(2) If the number of such candidates is equal lo the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be duly elected. 

(3) If the number of such candidates is loss than the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be elected, and 
the Governor General shall by a notification in the Gazette of India, 
call for fresh nominations for the remaining vacancies, and if any 
such are received shall call upon the constituencies concerned to 
elect members to fill these vacancies. 

(4) Votes shall be given by ballot and in general constituencies 
in person. No votes shall be received by proxy. 

(5) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall have as 
many' votes as there are members to be elected : provided that no 
elector shall give more than one vote to any one candidate except in 
the case of the Bombay (non-Muhammadan) constituency, in which 
constituency an elector may accumulate all his votes on any one 
candidate or may distribute them among the candidates as he 
pleases. 

(6) Votes shall be counted by the Returning Officer, and any 
candidate, or, in the absence of the candidate, a representative duly 

13 
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authorised by him in writing, shall have a right to be present at the 

time of oounting. 

(7) When the counting of the votes has been completed, the 
Returning Officer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candidates, 
as the case may bo, to whom the largest number of votes has been 
given, to be elected. 

(8) Where an equality of votes is found to exist between any 
candidates and the addition of one vote will entitle any of the 
candidates to be declared elected, the determination of the person 
or persons to whom such one additional vote shall be deemed to 
have been given shall he made by lot to be drawn in the presence of 
the Returning Officer and in such manner as he may determine. 

(9) The Returning Officer shall without delay report the result 
of the election to the Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Legislative Department, and the name or names of the candidate or 
candidates elected shall be published in the Gazette of India. 

Regulations regarding the conduct of election. 

11. The regulations for the time being in force in any province 
for the purposo of elections to the Legislative Council of that 
province in regard to the following matters, namely, — 

(1) the form and manner in and the condition on which 
nominations may be made, and for the scrutiny of nomi- 
nations. 

(2) the appointment of a Returning Officer for each constitu- 
ency and for his powers and duties, 

(3) the division of general constituencies into polling areas 
and the appointment of polling stations for these areas, 

(4) the appointment of officers to preside at polling stations, 
and the duties of such officers, 

(5) the chocking of voters by reference to the electoral roll, 

(6) the mauncr in which votos are to be given, both generally 
and in the case of illiterate voters or voters under 
physical or other disability, 

(7) the procedure to be followed in respect of tender of votes 
by persons representing themselves to be electors after 
other persons have voted as such electors, 

(8) the scrutiny of votos, 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers and other election papers, 
the period for which such papers shall be preserved, and 
the inspection and production of such papers, and 

(10) the oonduet of elections generally, 

shall apply for the purpose of the holding of elections within that 
province to the Council of State ; 
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Provided tbat the Governor General in Counoil may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, direct that suoh modifications 
and adaptations as he may specify shall be made in the application 
of those regulations. 

Multiple elections. 

12. (1) If any person is elected by more than one constitu- 
ency, he shall, by notice in writing signed by him and delivered ti- 
the Secretary to the Government of India in the T egislative De- 
partment within seven days from the date of th publication of 
the result of such election in the Gazette of India, choose for which 
of these constituencies he shall servo, and the choice shall be con- 
clusive. 

(2) When any such choice has been made, the Governor 
General shall call upon any constituency or constituencies for which 
such person has not chosen to serve to elect another person or 
poisons. 

(3) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in 
sub-rule (1) of this rule, the elections of such person shall be voi \ 
and the Governor General shall call upon the constituency or consti- 
tuencies concerned to elect another person or persons. 

Disqualification for being an election agent. 

13. No person shall bo appointed an election agent who 
is himself ineligible for election as being subject to the disqualifica- 
tion mentioned in sub-rule (3) of rule III. 

Return of election expenses. 

14. (l) Within one month or such longer period as the 
Governor General may allow after the date of the declaration of 
the result of the election every candidate, either personally or 
through his election agent, shall cause to be lodged with the Return- 
ing Officer a return of his election expenses containing the parti- 
culars specified in Schedule III to these rules. 

(2) Every such return shall contain a statement of all payments 
made by the candidate or by his election agent or by any persons 
on behalf of the candidate or in his interests for expenses incurred 
on account of or in respect of the conduct and management of the 
election, and further a statement of all unpaid claims in respect 
Qf such expenses of which he or his election agent is aware. 

(3) The return shall bo accompanied by declarations by the 
candidate and his election agent which shall be in the form contain- 
ed in the said Schedule and shall be made on oath or affirmati m 
before a Magistrate. 

(4) Tbe Governor General in Council shall cause to be prepared 
in suoh manner, and maintained for such time, as ho may direct, 
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a word showing the names of all candidates at every election 
under these rules and the date on which the return of election 
expenses of each candidate has been lodged with the Beturning 
Officer. 

Accounts of Agents. 

15. livery election agent shall keep regular books of account 
in which the particulars of all expenditure of the nature referred 
to in rule XIV shall bo entered, whether such expenditure is 
incurred by tho candidate or by the election agent or by any person 
under the direction of the candidate or the election agent. 

General disqualifications for nomination. 

16. (l) Save as expressly provided in these rules in regard 
to the nomination of a person elected in Berar, no person Bhall 
be nominated to the Council of State who — 

(n) is not a British subject ; or 

(1) is a female ; or 

(r) is already a member of any legislative body constituted 
under tho Act ; or 

(//) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any 
competent court ; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of un- 
sound mind ; or 

(/) is under 25 years of age ; or 

('/) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(//) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by mis- 
fortune without any misconduct oil his part : 

Provided that if tho Buler of a State in India or any subject 
of such a State is not disqualified for nomination to the Legislative 
Council of a province, such Kuler or subject shall not by reason of 
not being a British subject be disqualified for nomination to the 
Council of State to represent that province : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
(•0 may be removed by an order of the Governor General in Council 
in this behalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six mouths is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for 
nomination for live years from the date of the expiration of the 
seuteuce. 
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(3) A person who has been convicted of an offence under 
Chapter ix-A of the Indian Peflal Code punishable with imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding six months or has been reported by 
Commissioners holding an election inquiry as guilty o! a corrupt 
practice as specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part II, 
of Schedule IV to these rules, shall not be eligible for nomination 
for five years from the date of such conviction or of the finding of 
the Commissioners, as the case may be ; and a person reported by 
such Commissioners to be guilty ox any other corrupt practice shall 
be similarly disqualified for three years from such date. 

(4) A person, who having been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of election expenses 
prescribed in these rules or has lodged a return wich is found either 
by Commissioners holding an inquiry or by a Magistrate in a 
judicial proceeding to be false in any material particular, shall not 
be eligible for nomination for five years from tho date of the 
election : 

Provided that either of the disqualifications mentioned in sub- 
rules (3) and (4) of this rule may be removed by an order of tho 
Governor General in Council in that behalf. 

Terms of office of nominated members 

17. (1) A nominated non-ofiiciAl member shall hold office 
for the duration of the Council of State to which he is nominated. 

(2) Official members shall hold office for the duration of the 
Council of State to which they are nominated or for such shorter 
period as the Governor General may, at the time of nomination, 
determine. 

Taking of oath. 

18. Every person who is elected or nominated to be a 
member of the Council of State shall, before taking his seat, make 
at a meeting of the Council of State an oath or affirmation of his 
allegiance to the Crown in tho following form, namely : — 

I, A. B. having been a member of this Council do 

solemnly swear (or affirm) that 1 will be faithful and bear true alle- 
giance to His Majesty the King, Emperor of India, His heirs and 
successors, and that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which 
I am about to enter. 

Effect of subsequent disabilities or failure to take oath. 

19. If any person having been elected or nominated subso- 

S sntly becomes sulgect to any of the disabilities stated in clausos 
• W, (e), (y), and (h) of sub-rule (1) or in sub-rules (2), (3) and 
(4) of rule III or of rule XVI, as the case may bo, or fails to make 
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the oath or affirmation prescribed by rule XVIII within such time 
as the Governor General consider* reasonable, the Governor General 
shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, declare his seat to be 
vacant. 

Vacancies. 

20. (1) When a vacancy occurs in the case of an elected 
member by reason of his election being declared void or his 
seat being declared vacant, or by reason of absence from India, 
inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of office or resignation 

' duly accepted, the Governor General shall, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, call upon the constituency concerned to elect a 
person for the purpose of filling the vacancy within such time as 
may be prescribed by such notification. 

(2) If a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated member, 
the Governor General shall nominate to the vacancy a person having 
the neoessary qualification under these rules. 

First Constitution of Council of State. 

21. (l) As soon os conveniently may be after these rules 
come into force, a Council of State shall be constituted in accordance 
with their provisions. 

(2) For this purpose the Governor General shall, by notification 
,in the Gazette of India, call upon the constituencise referred to in 
rule II to elect members in accordance with these rules within such 
time as may be prescribed by such notification, and shall make such 
nominations as may be necessary to complete the Council of State 
before the date fixed for its first meeting. 

(3) If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication 
of the first electoral roll or the holding of the first elections after the 
commencement of these rules, the Governor General in Council may 
by order do any matter or thing which appears to him necessary for 
the proper preparation or publication of the roll or for the proper 
holding of the elections. 

Reconstitution of Council of State— General Elections. 

22. (1) On the expiration of the duration of a Council of 
State or on its dissolution, a general election shall be held in order 
that a new Counoil of State may be constituted. 

(2) On such expiration or dissolution, the Governor General 
shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, call upon the consti- 
tuencies referred to in rule II to elect members in accordance with 
these rules within such time after the date of expiration or dissolu- 
tion as may be prescribed by such notification: 

Provided that, if thdKtovernor General thinks fit, such notifica- 
tion may be issued at any time not being more than three months 
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prior to the date on which the duration of the Council of State 
would expire in the ordinary course of events. 

(3) Before the date fixed for the first meeting of the Council of 
State, the Governor General shall make such nominations as may be 
necessary to complete the Council of State. 

Publication of result of General election. 

23. As soon as may be after the expiration of the time 
fixed for the election of members at any general election, the names 
of the members elected for the various constituencies at such election 
shall be notified in the Gazette of India. 



List of Constituencies for 


The Imperial Legislative Assembly 

Madras— 16 

Madras, City, Non Muhammadan, Urban ... ... ... 1 

„ Districts, Non Muhammadan Rural 

Ganjam cum Viisngnpatam District ... ... ... 1 

Godaveri cum Kistna ... ... ... ... 1 

Guntur cum Ncllore ... ... ... ... 1 

Chittoor cum Ceded Dints. (Anantpur, Biliary, Ciuldapah, Kurnool) 1 
Salem, Coimbatore cum North Arcot ... ... ... 1 

Chingl<*put cum South nrcot ... ... ... 1 

Tanjore cum Triehinopoly ... ... ... ... 1 

Madura, ftamnad cum Tinnevelly ... ... ... 1 

Nilgirisand West Coast [Malabar, Anjeugo, S. Canara] ... I 

Muhammadan Constituencies 

North Madras [Ganjam, Vizgapatam, .Godavari, Kistna Guntur 
Nellore, Anantpur, Bellary, Cuddapah, Kurnool anil Chittoor]... 1 
South Madras [Cliinglcput, Madras, Arcot, N. k 8., Coimbatore 
Tanjore, Triehinopoly, Madura, Ramnatl, TinncveUy] ... 1 

Kilgiris and W. Coast [Malabcr, Anjengo, 8. Canara] ... 1 

Europeans in Presidency ... ” ... ... ... ... 1 

landholders in Presidency ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Indian Commerce in Presidency ... ... ... ... 1 

Bombay— 1 1 

BoinljAy-*- 1 City Non Muhammadan. Url>an ... ... ... 2 

„ „ Muhammadan, Urban ... ... ... 1 

Sind Non Muhammadan ... ... ... ... 1 

Muhammadan ... ... ... ... 1 

Non Hahatnmadan Rural 

Northern Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Southern Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Central „ ... ... ... ... 2 

Europeans in I’re&idency ... ... ... ... 2 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber ... ... ... ... l 


Bengal— 15 

Calcutta, Non Muhammadan, Urban ... 


*» *f *• ii ii ii it suburbs 

[Hoogly. Howrah, 24 Targana Dist. Municipal?.] 
i, ii >i ,. Rural, Presidency Division 

Non Muhammadan— Rural 

Burdwan Division, excluding Hoogly and Howrah Dist. 

Dacca Division 


Chittagong— Rajsbahi Division 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Muhammadan— Urban — 

Calcutta and suburbs [Hoogly, Howrah, 24 Parganas District! ... 1 

Muhammadan Rural— J 

Burdwan and Calcutta Presidency Division 
Dacca Division 
Chittagong Division 
Rajsliahi Division ... 

European — Bengal Presidency 
Landholders — Bengal „ 

Indian Chambers of Commerce 

United Provinces— 16 
N on-L uhammadan -Urban- 

Cities of U. P. [Agra, Meerut, Cawnpore, Benares, Allahabad, Bareilly. 
Lucknow] ... ... ... ... ^2 

Non-Muhammadan — Rural — 

Meerut Division [excluding Municipality and Cantonment] 

i» »» — • ••• ... ... 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon Division 
Allahabad — Jhansi Division ... 

Benares — Gorakhpur Division 

Lucknow Division ... ... ... ... 

Fyzabad Division ... 

Muha mmadan — U r ban — 

Cities of U. P. [Agra etc its above] 

Muhammadan Rural— 

Meerut Division— [excluding Municipal and Cantonment.] 

Agra 

u ii ii ,, •*. 

llohilkand and Kumaon Division 
Lucknow and Fyzabad „ „ „ ... 

U. P. Southern Division [Allahabad, Benares, Gorakhpur] 

European— U. P. 

Landholders — U. P. 

Punjab— 12 

Non Muammadan — 

Ambala Division ... 

Jullundur Division 

West Punjab [Lahore, Rawalpindi, Multan] Division 
Muhammadan — 

East Punjab [Ambala, KangTa, Hoshiarpur, Jullunder, 

Ludhiana] 

East Central Punjab [Ferozepur, Lahore, Amritsar and Gurdaspur, 

West Central Punjab [Sialkot, Gujranwala, Sbeikhupura anil 
Lyallpur ... ... ••• ••• 

North Punjab [Gujrat, J helms and RawIPindi] 

North-West Punjab [Attock, Mianwali, Shalpur and Jhang 


Sikh— 


South-West Punjab [Multan, 
Dera Ghazi Khan 


Montgomery, 


and 


East Punjab [Ambala and Jullundur Division] 
West Punjab [Lahore, Rawlpindi and Multan 
Punjab Landholders [The Province of the Punjab 

14 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Bihar and Orissa— 12 


Mon-Muhammadan— 

Tirhut Division ... ... ... ... 2 

Orissa Division ... ... ... ... 2 

Patna .cum Shahabad ... ... ... ... 1 

Gaya cum Monghyr ... ... ... ... 1 

Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Snnthal parganas ... ... 1 

Chota Nagpur Division ... ... ... 1 

Muhammadan — 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa ... ... ... 1 

Bhagalpur Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Tirhut Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders ... ... ... ... 1 

Central Provinces 

Xon-Miihammadan-r- 

Xagpur Division ... ... ... ••• 1 

Central Provinces Hindi Division [The Ncrhada, Juhhulpur and 
ChhatiBgarh Divisions ... ... ... ... 2 

Muhammadan Central Provinces ... ... ... ... 1 

Central Provinc s Landholders ... ... ... ... 1 

Assam 

Non- Muhammadan— 

Assam Vail y ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Surma Valley cum Shillong ... ... ... ... 1 

Muhammadan — 

Assam Muhammadan ... ... ... ... 1 

Assam European ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Burma 

Burma Non-European ... ... ... ... 8 

Burma European ... ... ... ... ... 1 


U . List of Constituencies entitled to representation in rotation . 


f Sind Muhammadan Rural 

Bombay 

[ Bombay Northern Division do 

f Bombay Central Division do 

Ditto i 

l Bombay Southern Division do 

f Sind Jagirdar & Zamindars Landholders 
Ditto ^ 

[ Gujrat & Deccan Sarclars Si lnamdars do 
f The Bom. Millowners’ Association Indian Commerce 
Ditto i 

[The Ahmedabad „ „ „ 


' Bengal Chambers of Commerce 
Bengal - narwari Association 
{ Bengal nahajan Sabha 


fi 

ii 


> 


j 


T 

>• 

J 

► 

1 




«» 
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III. — In a case where two constituencies are bracketed together as entitled 
to elect one member, the constituency first mentioned shall elect to the first 
Legislative Assembly at the general election and at all bye-elections 60 long 
as the first Legislative Assembly continues, and the constituency second 
mentioned Bhall elect at the general election to the neat Legislative Assembly 
and at bye-elections in like manner, and thereafter the constituencies shall 
elect in like manner in rotation to succeeding Legislative Assemblies. 

IV, — In the case where three constituencies are bracketed together as 
entitled to elect one member, the constituency first mentioned shall elect to 
the fiTSt Legislative Assembly at the general election and at all bye-elections 
so long as the first Legislative Assembly continues, and the second mentioned 
constituency shall elect at the general election to the next legislative Assembly 
and at bye-elections in like manner, and the third mentioned constituency 
shall elect at the general election to the third legislative Assembly and at 
bye-electiiis in like manner, and thereafter the constituencies shall elect in 
like manner in rotation to succeeding Legislat ive Assemblies. 


List of Constituencies for 

The Council of State 




No. of 

Province. 

Name of Constituency. 

Mem I mu's. 

Madras 

Madras Non-Muhammadan. 

1 

Ditto 

Madras Muhammadan. 

1 

Bombay 

Bombay Non-muhammadan. 


Ditto 

Bombay Presidency Muhammadan. 

1 

Ditto 

Sind Muhammadan. 

1 

Ditto 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

1 

Bengal 

East Bengal Non-Muhammadan. 

1 

Ditto 

West Be . gal do. 

2 

Ditto 

East Bengal Muhammadan. 

1 

Ditto 

West Bengal do. 

1 

Ditto 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

1 

United Provinces 

United Provinces 



Central Non-Muhammadan 

1 

do 

United Provinces Northern 



Non-Muhammadan 

1 

do 

United Provinces Southern 

i 


Non-Muhammadan 

1 

do 

United Provinces West 

l 


Muhammadan 

t 

do 

United ProvhMesJSast 

1 
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Province. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

Name of Constituency. 


Not of 
Members. 


Punjab 

Do. 

Behar anti Orissa. 
Do. 

Central Provinces. 


Punjab (Non-Muhammadan 
Punjab Sikh 

Behar and Orissa Non-Muhammadan. 

do. Muhammadan. 

Central Provinces. 


Burma 

Do. 


Burma. 

Burma Chamber of Commerce. 


8 * 


Punjab. 

Do. 

Bihar & Orissa. 
Assam. 


Ditto. 


East Punjab Muhammadan. 

West do. do. 

Bihar & Orissa Non-Muhammadan. 

Assam Non-Muhammadan, 
do. Muhammadan 


III. In the case where two constituencies are bracketed together as entitled 
to elect one member, the constituency first mentioned shall elect to the first 
Council- of State at the general election and at all bye-elections so long as the 
first Council of State continues, and the second-mentioned constituency shall 
elect at the general election to the next Council of State and at all bye-elections 
in like manner, and thereafter the constituencies shall elect in like manner in 
rotation to succeeding Councils of State. 

IV. In the case where three constituencies are bracketed together as 
-entitled to elect two members, the two first-mentioned constituencies shall each 
elect a member to the first Council of State at the general election and the 
constituency affected shall elect at any bye-election so long as the first Council 
of State continues, and for the purposes of the general election to the Becond 
Council of State and bye-elections occurring during the continuance of that 
Council the two first-mentioned constituencies shall be deemed to be one consti- 
tuency and the members shall be elected, one by those constituencies combined 
and the other by the third-mentioned constituency, or, in the case of a bye- 
election, by those constituencies or that constituency, as the case may be, and 
thereafter the constituencies Bhall elect in like manner in rotation to succeeding 
Councils of State* 


•Noth.— T he Bihar and Orissa (non-Mnfaammadan) constituency is entitled 
to elect a third member to the second, fourth and succeeding alternate Councils 
of State. 




Devolution Rules 

In exercise of the potvers conferred by section £5 A and action 129 A 
of the Government of India Act 9 the Governor-General in Council, mth 
the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to make the. 
folloning rules : — 

Short title and Definitions. 

1. These rules may be called the Devolution Rules. 

2. In these rules, unless there is anything repugnant in the 
subject or context — 

(a) “ all-India Severnies ” means such portion of the revenues 
of India as is not allocated to local Governments under these rules : 

(b) “Schedule” means a Schedule to these rules ; 

(r) “the Act” means the Government of India Act. 

Part 1. — Classification of Subjects. 

3. (1) For the purpose of distinguishing the functions of 
local Governments and local legislatures from the functions of the 
Governor General in Council and the Indian legislature, subjects 
shall be classified in relation to the functions of Government as 
central and provincial subjects in accordance with the lists set 
out in Schedule I. 

(2) Any matter which is included in the list of provincial 
subjects set out in Part II of Schedule I shall, to the extent of such 
inclusion, be excluded from any central subject of which, but for 
such inclusion, it would form part. 

Settlement of doubts. 

4. Where any doubt arises as to whether a particular matter 
does or does not relate to a provincial subject the Governor-General 
in Council shall decide whether the matter does or does not so 
relate, and his decision shall be final. 

Duty of local Government to supply information. 

5. The local Government of a provinoe shall furnish to the 
Governor General in Council from time to time such returns and 
information on matters relating to the administration of provincial 
subjects as the Governor General in Council may require and in such 
form as he may direct. 

Transfer of subjects aid revocation or la spe n non of transfer. 

6. The provincial subjects specified in thu first column of 
Schedule II shall, in the provinces shown against each subject In the 

15 
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second column of the said Schedule, be transferred subjects provided 
that the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, with the previous sanction of the Secretary of 
State in Council, revoke or suspend for such period as he may 
consider necessary the transfer of any provincial subjeot in any 
province, and upon such revocation or during such suspension the 
subject shall not be a transferred subject. 

7. If any doubt arises as to whether any matter lelates to a 
reserved or to a transferred subject, the Governor shall decide the 
i|iiestion, and his decision shall be filial. 

8. Where an Act of the Legislative Council of a Governor’s 
provinoe confers on local authorities powers of the management of 
matters relating to reserved subjects, those matters shall, to the 
extent of the powers conferred by such legislation, be deemed in 
that province to form part of the transferred subject of local self- 
government. 

9. (1) When a matter appears to the Governor to affect sub- 
stantially the administration both of a reserved and of a transferred 
subject, and there is disagreement between the Executive Council 
and the miuistci concerned as to the action to be taken, it shall be 
tho duty of the Governor, after due consideration of the advice 
tendered to hint, to direct in which department the decision as to such 
action shall be given : provided that, in so far as circumstances admit, 
important matters on which there is such a difference of opinion shall, 
before the giving of such direction, be considered by the Governor 
with his Executive Council and his ministers together. 

(2) In giving such a direction as is referred to in sub rule (l), 
the Governor may, if he thinks fit, indicate the nature of the action 
which should in his judgment be taken, but the decision shall 
thereafter be arrived at by the Governor in Conncil or by the 
Governor and minister according as the department to which it has 
been committed is a department dealing with reserved or a depart- 
ment dealing with transferred subjects. 

10. The authority vested in the local Government over officers 
of the public services employed in a province shall be exercised in 
tho case of officers serving in a department dealing with reserved 
subjeots by the Governor in Council and in the case of officers serving 
in a department dealing with transferred subjects by the Governor 
acting with the minister in charge of the department : provided 
that — ■ 

(a) no order affecting emoluments or pensions, no order of 
formal oensure, and no order on a memorial shall be passed to the 
disadvantage of an offioer of an All-India or provincial service with- 
out the personal concurrence of the Governor ; and 
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(b) uo order for the posting of an otficor of an all- India service 
shall be made without the personal concurrence of the Governor. 

11 . An officer shall be deemed to be serviug in that depart- 
ment which controls the budget-head to which his pay is debited. 
If he performs duties both in a department dealing with reserved 
and in a department dealing with transferred subjects, the Governor 
shall decide to which budget-head his pay shall be debited. 

Devolution. 

12 . Subject to the provisions of these rules, provincial subjects 
shall be administered by the local Government. But, save in the case 
of transferred subjects, nothing in these rules shall derogate from the 
power of superintendence, direction and control conferred on the 
Governor General in Council by the Act. 

Part II.— Financial arrangements- -Allocation of revenue- 

13 . The following sources of revenue shall be allocated to local 
Governments as sources of provincial revenue, namely 

(a) balances standing at the credit of the province at the time 
when the Act comes into force ; 

( b ) receipts accruing in respect of provincial subjects : 

(c) General stamps : 

('/) recoveries of loans and advances given by the local Govern- 
ment and of interest paid on such loans ; 

(e) Payments made to the local Government; by the Governor 
General in Council or by other local Governments, either for services 
rendered or otherwise ; 

(/) the proceeds of any taxes which maybe lawfully imposed 
for provincial purposes ; 

( d ) the proceeds of any loans which may bo lawfully raised fur 
provincial purposes ; and 

(V) any other sources which the Governor General in Council 
may by order declare to bo sources of provincial revenue. 

Payment of Government revenues into the public account - 

14 . All moneys derived from sources of provincial revenue shall 
be paid into the public account, of which the Governor General in 
Council is custodian, and credited to the Government of the 
province ; and no moneys so credited shall be withdrawn from the 
public account savein accordance with the provisions of a law passed 
by the Indian Legislature. 

Provincial Contributions. 

15 * In the financial year 1921-32 contributions shall be paid 
to the Governor General in Council by the locel Governments men- 
tioned below according to the following scale : — 
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Contribution 


Name of Province. (In lakhs of 

rupees.) 

Madia.? ... ... ... ... 318 

‘.out bay ... ... ••• 58 

•cngal ... ... ... 83 

nited Provinces ... ... ... 24U 

‘linjab ... ... ... ... 175 

'•urnia ... ... ... ... 84 

• nitrnl Provinces and Perm 1 ... ... 22 

A. .sum ... ... ... ... 15 


16. From the Financial year 1922-23 onwards a total contri- 
bution of 983 lakhs, or such smaller sum as may be determined by 
the Governor General in Council, shall be paid to the Governor 
General in Council by the local Governments mentioned below. The 
percentage of this total amount to be paid in each year by each local 
Government shall be according to the following scale : — 


.'hih** or rruvuice. 

1922- 

1923- 

1924- 

1925- 

1928- 

1927-28 and 


23. 

21. 

2 3. 

26. 

27 ' 

thereafter. 

.M auras ... 

.. 3 2 5 

29 -5 

28f> 

23 

20 

17 

P>om buy 

7 

8 

9-3 

JO-3 

12 

13 

PflLgfll 

«-r» 

m:» 

13-3 

15 

17 

19 

1‘ nited Province 

23-3 

22 5 

21 

20 

19 

18 

Punjab 

.. llr 5 

i*» 

18-3 

12 

10-5 

9 

Purina 

.. * 8*5 

8*5 

8*5 

8*3 

8 *5 

6*5 

Piliar mill Orissa 

1 *•> 

3 

3 

7 

8-5 

10 

t'entral Provinces and Perar 2*5 

3 

3-3 

4 

4-5 

5 

Assam 

1-5 

o 

2 

2 

2 

2*5 


17. In coses of omergency the local Government of any pro- 
vince may be requirod by the Governor General in Council, with the 
sanction of, and subject to conditions approved by, the Secretary 
of State, to pay to the Governor General in Council a contribution 
lor any financial year in excess of the amount required by the prece- 
ding rules in the case of that year. 

18. The contributions fixed under the preceding rules shall be 
a first charge on the allocated revenues and moneys of the local 
Governments concerned, and shall be paid in such instalments, in 
such manner, and on such dates, as the Governor General in Council 
may prescribe. 

19. At any time when he considers this course to be essential 
in order lo preserve the financial stability of India, the Governor 
General in Council shall have power to require a local Government 
so to regulate its programme of expenditure as not to reduoe the 
balauoe at its credit iu the public account on a specified date below 
a stated figure. Subject to this power, looal Governments shall be 
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at liberty to draw on their balances, provided that notice of the 
amount which they propose to draw during the ensuing financial year 
is given to the Governor General in Council before such date in each 
year as the Governor General in Council may by order fix. 

20. Whenever the Governor General in Council has, on receipt 
of due notice of the intention of the local Government to draw on its 
balances, required it to reduce the extent of the proposed draft, ho 
shall, at the end of the financial year in which the local Government 
is debarred from drawing, credit the local Government with iuterest 
on the amount which it was not permitted to draw. Such interest 
shall be a chafge on the revenues of India and shall be calculated at 
the average rate at which the Governor General in Council has 
borrowed money in the open market during the year by the issue of 
treasury bills. 

21. Any moneys which, on the 1st day of April 1921 are owed 
to the Governor General in council on account of advances made from 
the provincial loan account of any province, shall be treated as an 
advance to the local Government from the revenues of India, and 
shall carry interest at a rate calculated on the average rate carried 
by the total amount owed to the Governor General in Council on 
this account on the 31st March 1921. The interest shall be payable 
upon such dates as the Governor General in Council may fix. In 
addition, the local Government shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council in each year an instalment in repayment of the principal 
amount of the advance, and this instalment shall be so fixed that the 
total advance shall, except where for special reasons the Governor- 
General in Council may otherwise direct, be repaid before the expiry 
of twelve years. It Bhall be open to any local Government to repay 
in any year an amount in excess to the fixed instalment. 

22. (7) The capital sums spent by the Governor General in 
Council upon the construction in the various provinces of productive 
and protective irregation works and such other works financed 
from loan funds as may from timo to time be handed over to the 
management of local Governments shall be treated as advances made 
to the local Governments from the revenues of India. Such advances 
shall carry interest at tin following rates, namely:— 

(a) in the case of outlay up to the end of the financial year 
1916-17, at the rate of 3*3252 per centum ; 

(b) in the case of outlay incurred after the financial year 191G- 
17, at the average rate of interest payed by the Governor General in 
Council on loans raised in the open market since the end of that year. 

( 2 ) The interest shall be payable upon such dates as the 
Governor General L Council may fix. 
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23. The Governor General iu Council may atauy time stake 
to a local Government an advance from the revenues of India on 
suoh terms as to interest and repayment as he may think fit 

24. The payment of interest on loans and. advances made 
under the thrcte preceding rules and the repayment of the principal 
of an advance under rule 21, shall be a charge on the annual allocat- 
ed revenues of the local Government, and shall have priority over 
all other charges, save only contributions payable to the Governor 
General in Council. 

25. (/) Subject to the rules contained in Schedule III, the 
local Government shall have full power to sanction expenditure on 
provincial subjects — 

(a) in the case of grants voted by the legislative Council to the 
full extent of such grant, and 

(i) In the case of the heads of expenditure enumerated in sec- 
tion 7 2D (3) of the Act, to any extent. 

(£) Sanctions onoe given under clause (a) of sub-rule (/) shall 
remain valid for the specified period for which they are given, sub- 
ject to the voting of grants in each year. 

Delegation of powers of sanction. 

26. Any powers conferred by rule 25 upon the Governor in 
Council or the Governor acting with ministers may, after previous 
consultation with the Finance Department hereinafter referred to, 
be delegated, with or without conditions, to any officer subordinate 
to the local Government. Such officer may not in his turn delegate 
such powers to any officer subordinate to him. 

Famine Insurance Fund. 

27. Each local Government shall establish and maintain out of 
provincial revenue** a famine insurance fund in accordance with the 
provision of Schedule IV, and such fund shall be controlled and 
administered as required, by those provisions. 

Taxation and borrowing. 

28. All proposals for raising taxation or for the borrowing of 
money on the revenues of a province shall bo considered by the 
Governor with his Executive Council and ministers sitting together, 
but the decision shall thereafter be arrived at by the Governor in 
Council, or by the Governor and minister or ministers concerned, 
according as the proposal relates to a reserved or to a transferred 
subject. 

Allocation of revenues for the administration of transferred subjects. 

29. Expenditure for the purpose of the administration of 
transferred subjects shall, in the first instance, be a charge on the 
general revenues and balances of each province, and the framing 
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of proposals for expenditure in regard to transferred and reserved 
subjects will be a matter for agreement between that part of the 
government which is responsible for the administration of transferred 
subjects and that part of the government which is responsible for the 
administration of reserved subjects. 

Procedure in event of failure to agree. 

30. If the Governor is at any time statisfied that there .is no 
hope of an agreement being arrived at within a reasonable time as 
to the framing of proposals in regard to expenditure for reserved and 
transferred subjects respectively, he may by order in writing allooato 
the revenue and balances of the province between reserved and 
transferred subjects by specifying the fractional proportions of the 
revenues and balances which-* shall be assigned to each ol.-ws of 
subject. 

Period of order of allocation. 

31. Every such order shall specify the period for which the 
allocation will remain in force. Such period .shall be either the 
period of the office of the then existing Legislative Council or such 
longer period terminating at a date not later than one year after 
the expiration thereof as the Governor may determine. Ihe 
Governor may, if he thinks fit, before making an order of allocation, 
refer Ihe question of the allocation of the revenues and balances of 
the province for the report of such authority as the Governor 
General may appoint in this behalf, and the Governor, if he so refers 
the matter, shall make his order in accordance with the terms of 
the report. 

Condition of order of allocation. 


32. Every order of allocation made under these rules shall 
provide that, if any increase of revenue^ accrues during the period 
of the order on account of the imposition of fresh taxation, that 
increase unless the legislature otherwise directs, shall be allocated 
in aid of that part of the Government by which the taxation is 
initiated. 

Preparation of budget in default of agreement or ?rder of allocation. 

33. If at the time of the preparation of any budget no agreement 
or allocation such as is contemplated by these rules has been arrived 
at, the budget shall be prepared on the basis of the aggregate grants 
respectively provided for the reserved and transferred subjects in the 
budget of the year about to expire. 


Part III.— Finance Department. 

34. (/) There shall be io each Governor’* province a Knai cc 
Department, which shall be controlled hjr a member of the Executive 


Council. 
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(#) Immediately subordinate to the member there shall be a 
financial secretary, with whom shall be associated, if the ministers 
so desire, a joint secretary appointed by the Governor after consul- 
tation with the ministers. 

( 3 ) The joint secretary shall be specially charged with the duty 
of examining and 'dealing with financial questions arising inflation 
to transferred subjects and with proposals for taxation or borrowing 
put forward by any minister. 

Function of Finance Department. 

35. The Finance Department shall perform the following func- 
tions, namely :~ 

(«) it shall be in charge of the account relating to loans granted 
by the local Government, and shall advise on the financial aspect of 
all transactions relating to such loans : 

(b) it shall be responsible for the safety and proper employment, 
of the famine insurance fund ; 

(c) it shall examine and report on all proposals for the increase 
or reduction of taxation ; 

(it) it shall examine and report on all proposals for borrowing 
by the local Government *: shall take all steps necessary for the 
purpose of raising such loans as have been duly authorised : and 
shall be in charge of all matters relating to the service of loans : 

(r) it shall be responsible for seeing that proper financial rules 
are framed for the guidance of other departments and that suitable 
accounts are maintained by other departments and establishments 
subordinate to them ; 

(/) it shall prepare an estimate of the total receipts and dis- 
bursements of the province in each year and shall be responsible 
during the year for watching the state of the local Government’s 
balances ; 

(g) in connection with the budget and with supplementary 
estimates — 

(i) it shall prepmc the statement of estimated revenue and 
expenditure which is laid before the legislative Council in each year 
and any supplementary estimates or demands for excess grants which 
may be submitted to the vote of the Council ; 

(ii) for the purposes of such preparation, it shall obtain from 
the departments concerned material on which to base its estimates, 
and it shall be responsible for the correctness of the estimates framed 
on the material so supplied ; 

(fit) it shall examine and advise on all schemes of new expendi- 
ture for which it is proposed to make provision in the estimates, 
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and shall decline to provide in the estimates for any scheme which 
has not been so examined ; 

(4) on receipt of a report from an audit officer to the effect 
that expenditure for which there is no sufficient sanction is being 
incurred, it shall require steps to be taken to obtaim sanction or 
that the expenditure shall immediately cease ; 

(*) it shall lay the audit and appropriation reports before the 
committee on public accounts, and shall bring to the notice of the 
committee all expenditure which has not been duly authorised and 
any financial irregularities ; 

O') it shall advise departments responsible for the collection 
of rvenue regarding the progress of roller ! ion and the methods of 
collection employed. 

Powers of Finance Department. 

36. (/) After grants have been voted by the Legislatho 
Council, the Finance Department shall have power to sanction — 

( 1 ) any reappropriation within a grant from one major or 
minor head to another, 

(it) any reappropriation between heads subordinate to a minor 
head which involves the undertaking of a recurring liability, and 

(in) any delegation by a member or minister in charge of a 
department to any officer or class of officers of power to make 
reappropriation between heads subordinate to a minor head, and 
the conditions of such delegation, 

and no such reappropriation or delegation shall bo made without 
such sanction. 

(2) Copies of orders sanctioning any reappropriation which 
does not require the sanction of the Finance Department shall be 
communicated to that department as soon as such orders are passed. 

37. No expenditure on any of the heads detailed in section 
72D. (3) of the Act, which is in excess of the estimate for that 
head shown in the budget of the year, shall be incurred without 
previous consultation with the Finance Department. 

38. No office may bo added to, or withdrawn from, the public 
service in the province, and the emoluments of no post may he vari- 
ed, except after consultation with the Finance Department; and. 
when it is proposed to add a permanent or temi>orary post to the 
public service, the Finance Department shall decide to what cadre 
the proposed post will form an addition. 

39. No duty allowance, local allowance or travelling allowance 
and no personal pay shall be sanctioned for any post or class of posts 
without previous consultation with the Finance Department. 

40. No grant of land or assignment of land revenue, except, 
when the grant is made under the ordinary revenue rules of the pro- 

16 
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vince, shall be given without previous consultation with the Finance 
Department, and no concession, grant or lease of mineral or forest 
rights, of right to water power or of right-of-way or other easement, 
and no privilege in respect of such rights shall be given without such 
previous consultation. 

Abandonment of revonuei ect 

41. No proposal involving an abandonment of revenue for which 
credit has been taken in the budget, or involving expenditure 
for which no provision has been made in the budget, shall be submit- 
ted for the consideration of the local Government or the Legislative 
Council, nor shall «ny orders giving effect to such proposals issue, 
without a previous reference to the Finance Department. 

Disposal of reports by Finance Department. 

42. Every report made by the Finance Department on any 
matter on which it is requited to advice or report under these rules 
shall be forwarded to the department concerned and shall, if the 
Finance Department so require, be submitted by the department 
concerned to the Governor. The Governor may, if he thinks fit, 
direct that any such report shall be laid before the committee on 
public accounts. 

Presumption of assent of Finance Department. 

43. Wherever previous consultation with the Finance Depart- 
ment is required by these rules, it shall be open to that Department 
to prescribe, by general or special order, cases in which its assont 
may be presumed to have been given. 

Agssqr Employment of Local Governments. 

44. The Governor General in Council may employ the agency 
of the Governor in Council of any province in the administration of 
central subjects in so far as such agency may be found convenient. 

Cost of agency establishment. 

45. The cost of an establishment exclusively employed on the 
business of agecy shall be a charge against all-India revenues. 

Distribution of cost of joint establishment. 

46. If a joint establishment i > employed upon the administra- 
tion of central and provincial subjects, the cost of such establishment 
may be distributed in such manner as the Governor General in Coun- 
cil and the Governor in Council of the province concerned may 
agree. 

Part IV.-Umfotic* el central by Geveraes General in Council 
ever t ransf e rr e d subjects. 

47. The powers o! superintendence, direction and control over 
the local Government vested in the Governor General in Council 
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under the Act shall, in relation to transferred subjects, be exercised 
only for the following purposes, namely : — 

(1) to safeguard the administration of central subjects ; and 

(2) to decide questions arising between two provinces, incases 
where the provinces concerned fail to arrive at an agreement. 

SCHEDULE L 

SEE 11ULE 3 ABOVE 

PART 1.— CENTRAL SUBJECTS. 

1. («) Defence of India, and all matters connected* with His 
Majesty’s Naval, Military and Air Forces in India, or with His 
Majesty’s Indian Marine Service or with any other Force raised in 
India other than military and armed police wholly maintained by 
local Governments. 

(6) Naval and military works and canionments. 

2. External relations, including naturalisation and aliens, and 
pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Eolations with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described uudor the follow- 
ing heads, namely : — q 

(a) Bail ways and extra-municipal tramways, in so far as they 
are not classified as provincial subjects under entry 6 00 of Part II 
of this Schedule; 

( b ) aircraft and all matters connected therewith, 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be declared by rule made 
by the Governor General in Council or by or under legislation by tho 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and Navigation, including shipping and navigation 
on inland waterways in so far as declared to be a central subject 
in accordance with entry 5. O’). 

7. Light-houses (including their approaches), beacons, lightships 
and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine, and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule made by the 
Governor General in Council or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature. 

10. Ports, telegraphs and telephones,* including wireless installa- 
tions. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income-tax, salt, and other 
sources of all-India revenues. 

12. Currency and cibinage. 

13. Public debt of India, 
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11. Savings Baulks. 

J Department of the Comptroller and Auditor General. 

lti. Civil law, including laws regarding status, property, 
civil rights and liabilities and civil procedure. 

17. Commerce, including banking and insurance. 

1*. Trading companies and other associations. 

19. Control of production, supply and distribution of any 
articles in respoefc of whmh control by a central authority is declared 
by rule made by the Governor General in council or by or under 
legislation by the Indian legislature to be essential in tho public 
interest. 

20. Development of industries, in cases where such Hovelop- 
meut by a central authority is declared by order of tho Governor 
General in Council expedient in the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture of opium, and sale 
of opium for export. 

22. Stores and Stationery. 

% i 3. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

-I. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development in so far as such control 
k reserved to the Governor General in Council under rule made 
or sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regulation of mines. 

2(>. Botanical survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright. 

29. Immigration from, and immigration into, British India 
and inter-provincial migration. 

.‘10. Criminal Law, including criminal procedure. 

«°»1. Central police organisation. 

o2. Control of arms and ammunition. 

35. Central agencies and institutions for research (including 
observatories) and for professional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies. 

31. Ecclesiastical administration, including European cemeter- 
ies. 

■*$5. Survey of India. 

36. Archaeology. 

37. Zoological survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Census and Statistics. 

10. All-India Services. 

11. Legislation in regard to any provincial subject, in bo far 
o& such such subjoct is in Part II of this Schedule stated to be sub- 
ject to legislation by the Indian legislature, and any powers relating 
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to such subject reserved by legislation to the Governor General in 
Council. 

42. Territorial changes, other than intra-provincial, and 
declaration of laws in connection therewith. 

43. Regulation of ceremonial titles, orders, precedence and 
civil uniform. 

44. Immoveable property acquired by, or maintained at, the 
cost of the Governor General in Council. 

45. All matters expressly excepted by the provisions of Part II 
of this Schedule from inclusion among provincial subjects. 

46. All other matters not included among provincial subjects 
under Part II of this Schedule. 

PART IL— -PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS. 

1. Local self-government, that is to say, matters relating to 
the constitution and powers of municipal corporations, improvement 
trusts, district boards, mining boards of health and other local 
authorities establish^! in a province for the purpose of local self- 
government, exclusive of matters arising under the Cantonments Act 
1910 ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature as regards — 

(a) the powers of such authorities to borrow otherwise thau 

from a provincial government, and 

(b) the levying by such authorities of taxation not included 

in Schedule II to the Scheduled Taxes Rules. 

2. Medical administration, including hospitals, dispensaries 
and asylums and provision for medical education. 

3. Public health and sanitation and vital statistics ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature in respect to infectious and 
contagious diseases to such extent as may be declared by any Act of 
the Indian legislature. 

4. Pilgrimages within British India. 

5. Education : provided that — 

(a) the following subjects shall be excluded, namely : — 

(t) the Benares Hindu University, and such other Univer- 
sities constituted after the commencement of these 
rules, as may bo declared by the Governor General in 
Council to be central subjects, and 
(ii) Chiefs’ Colleges and any institution maintained by the 
Governor General in Council for the benefit of members 
of His Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants ; and 

(b) the following subjects shall be subject to legislation by the 

Indian legislature, namely 

(t) the control of the establishments, and the regulation of 
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the constitutions and functions, of Universities con- 
stituted after the commencement' of these rules, and 
(it) the definition of the jurisdiction of any University 
.outside the provinoe in which it is situated, and 
(tit) for a period of five years from the date of the 
commencement of these rules, the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and the control and organisation of secondary 
education in the presidency of Bengal. 

6. Public works inoluded under the following heads, namely : — 

(a) construction and maintenance of provincial buildings used 
or intended for any purpose in connection with the 
administration of the province ; and care of historical 
monuments, with the exception of ancient monument 
'as defined in section 2 (l) of the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act, 1904, which are for the time being 
declared to be protected monuments under section 3 
(/) of that Act: provided that the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
remove any suoh monument from the operation of this 
exception ; 

(b) roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways and causeways 
and other means of communication ; — subject to suoh edit 
ditions as regards control over construction and main- 
tenance of means of communication declared by the 
Governor General in Council to be of military importance, 
and as regards incidence of special expenditure 
connected therewith, as the Governor General in Council 
may prescribe ; 

(c) tramways within municipal areas ; and 

(d) light and feeder railways in so far as provision far their 
construction and management is made by provincial legis- 
lation ; — subject to legislation by the Indian legislature 
in the case of any such railway or tramway which is in 
physical connection with a main line or is built on the 
same gauge as an adjacent main line* 

7. Water supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and embank- 
ments, water storage and water power ; — subject to legislation by the 
Indian legislature with regard to matters of inter-provincial concern 
or affeeting the relations of a Province with any other territory. 

8. Land Bevenue administration, as described under the 
following heads, namely : — 

, (a) assessment and collection of land revenue , 

(b) maintenance of land records, survey for revenue purposes, 
records ofjights; 
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(c) laws regarding land tenures, relations of landlords and 

and tenants, collection of rents ; 

(d) Courts of Wards, incumbered and attached estates ; 

(e) land improvement and agricultural loanB ; 

(/) colonisation and disposal of Crown lands and alienation 
of land revenue ; and 

(g) management of Government estates. 

9. Famine relief. 

10. Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental 
and demonstration farms, introduction of Improved methods, provi- 
sion for agricultural education, protection against destructive insects 
and pests and prevention of plant diseases ; — subject to legislation 
by the Indian legislature in respect to destructive insects and pests, 
and plant diseases, to such extent os may bo declared by any Act of 
the Indian legislature. 

11. Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for 
veterinary training, improvement of stork, and prevention of animal 
diseases ; -subject to legislation by the Indian legislature in respect 
to animal diseases to such extent as may be declared by any Act of 
the Indian legislature. 

12. Fisheries. 

13. Co-operative Societies. 

14. Forests, including preservation of game therein; — subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature as regards disforestation of 
reserved forests. 

15. Land acquisition ; subject to legislation by the Indian legis- 
lature. 

1C. Excise, that is to say, the control of production, manufac- 
ture, possession, transport, purchase and sale of alcoholic liquor and 
intoxicating drugs, and the levying of excise duties and licence fees 
on or in relation to such articles, but excluding, in the case of opium, 
control of cultivation, manufacture and sale for export. 

17. Administration of justice, including constitution, powors, 
maintenance and organisation of Courts of civil and criminal juris- 
diction whithin the province ; — subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards High Courts, Chief Courts, and Courts of Judi- 
cial Commissioners, and any Courts of criminal jurisdiction. 

18. Provincial law reports. 

19. Administrators General and Official Trustees ; — subject to 
egislation by the Indian legislature. 

20. Xon-judioial stamps; — subject to legislation by the Indian 
Bgislature, and judioial stamps, subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards amount of Court-fees levied in relation to suits 
find proceedings in the High Courts under their original jurisdiction. 
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21. Registration of deeds and documents ; — subject to legisla* 
tion by the Indian legislature. 

22. Registration of births, deaths and marriages ; subject to 
legislation ' by the Indian legislature for such classes as the Indian 
legislature may determine. 

23. Religious and charitable endowments. 

24. Development of mineral resources which are Government 
property ; — subject to rules made or sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State, but not including the regulation of mines. 

25. Development of Industries, including industrial research 
and technical education. 

26. Industrial matters included under the following heads, 
namely : — 

(*/) factories; 

( b ) settlement of labour disputes ; 

(c) electricity ; 

(d) boilers ; 

(«) gas ; 

(f) smoke nuisances ; and 

(?) welfare of labour including provident funds, industrial in- 
surance (general, health and accident) and housing: — 
subject as to heads (</), (/*), (' ), ('/) and (#/) to legislation 
by the Indian legislature. 

27. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles ; subject to legis. 
lation by the Indian legislature as regards import and export Irudc. 

28. Weights and measures : subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards standards. 

29. Ports, except such ports as may be declared by rule marie 
by the Governor General in Council or by or under Indian legislation 
to be major ports. 

30. Inland waterways including shippiug and navigation there- 
on so far as not declared by tho Governor General in Council to be 
central subjects, but subject as regards inland steam-vessels to legis- 
lation by the Indian legislature. 

31. Police, including railway police ; subject in the ease of 
railway police to such conditions as regards limits of jurisdiction 
and railway contributions to cost of maintenance as the Governor 
General in Council may determine. 

32. The following miscellaneous matters, namely : — 

(a) regulation of betting and gambling ; 

(//) prevention of cruelty to animals ; 

(c) protection of wild birds and animals ; 

(d) control of poisons -.—subject to legislation bv tho Indian legis- 

lature ; 
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(e) control of motor vehicles,-— subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards licences valid throughout British India ; aiul 

( f) control of dramatic performances and cinematograph*, sub- 
ject to legislation by the Indian legislature in regard to sanction of 
films for exhibition. 

33. Control of newspapers, books and printing presses: subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

34. Coroners. 

35. Excluded Areas. 

36. Criminal tribes ; subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature. 

37. European vagrancy ; subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature. 

38. Prisons, prisoners (except .State prisoners) and reforma 
torios ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

39. Pounds and prevention of cattle trespass. 

40. Treasure trove. 

41. Libraries (except the Imperial Library) and museums 
(except the Indian Museum, the Imperial War Museum and the 
Victoria Memoral, Calcutta) and Zoological Gardens. 

42. Provincial Government Presses. 

43. Elections for Indian and provincial legislature, subject to 
rules framed under sections 64 (7) and 72A (4) of the Act. 

44. Regulation of medical and other professional qualifications 
and standards ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

45. Local Fund Audit, that is to say, the audit by Government 
agency of income and expenditure controlled by local bodies. 

46. Control, as defined by rule 10, of members of all-India 
and provincial services serving within the province, and control, 
subject to legislation by tbe Indian legislature, of other public 
services within the province. 

47. Sources of provincial revenue, not included under previous 
heads, weafcher-r- 

( a ) taxes included in the Schedules to the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules, or 

(J) taxes, not included in those Schedules, which are imposed 
by or under provincial legislation which has rcc ived the previous 
sanction of the Governor General. 

48. Borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province, 
subject to the provsions of the Local Government (Borrowing) 
Rules. 

49. Imposition by legislation of punishments by fine, penally 
or imprisonment, for enforcing any law of the province relating jo 
any provincial subject ; suhject to legislation by the Indian legis- 

17 
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latnre in the ease of any subject in respect of whioh such a limitation 

is imposed hnder these rules. 

50. Any matter which though falling within a central subject, 
is declared by the Governor General in Council to be of a merely 
local or private nature within the province. 


SCHEDULE 11. 

SEE RULE 6 ABOVE. 

LIST OF PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS FOR TRANSFER. 

Column I. Column II. 

1. liocal s.»lf -Government, Hint, in to say, matters 

relating to the constitution and powers of munici- 
pal corporations, improvement trusts, district All Governors 1 
hoards, mining boards of health and other local Provinces, 
authorities established in the province for purposes 
of local s-lf-Goveriim -nt, exclusive of matters 
arising under the cantonments Act, 1H1U ; subject 
to legislation liy the Indian legislature as regards 
(a) the powers of such authorities to borrow other- 
wise than from a provincial Government, and (b) 
the levying by such authorities of taxation not 
included in Schedule II to the Scheduled Ta\$-s 
Rul -s. 

2. Medical mlmi lustration, including hospitals, dis- Ditto. 

pensaries and asylums, ami provision for medical 
education. 

SI. Public health and sanitation ami vital statistics ; Ditto, 

subject to legislation by the Indian legislature in 
respect to infectious and contagious diseases to 
such extent as may lx* declared by any Act of the 
Indian legislature. 

4. Pilgrimages within British India ... ... Ditto. 

r«. Education, other than European and Anglo-Indian All Governors' 
education ; provided that — Provinces. 

(a) tlie following subjects shall be excluded namely : — 

(i) the Benares Hindu University and 6uch other 

Universities, constituted after the commence- 
ment of these rules, as may be declared by the 
Governor General in Council to be central sub- 
jects, ami 

(ii) Chiefs* Colleges and any institution maintained 
by the Governor General in Council for the benefit 
of members of His Majesty's Forces or of other 
pnbllc servants or of the children of such members 
or servants ; ami 
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6. Fublic Works included under tlie following heads, All Governors' 
nameljr provinces, except 

Assam. 

(b) tlie following subjects shall be subject to legislation 
by the Indian legislature, namely — 

O’) the control of tlie establishment, and regulation of 
the constitutions and functions, of Universities 
constituted aft jr the commmcemmt of these 
rules, and 

00 l*^c definition of the jurisdiction of any University 
outside tlie province in which It is situated, and * 

(iii) for a period of live years from the date of the 
commencement of these rules, the Calcutta Uni- 
versity and the control an* l organisation of 
secondary education in tlie presidency of Bengal. 

(a) construction ami maintenance of provincial 
buildings, other than residences of Governors id 
provinces, used or intended for any purpose in 
connection with the administration of Un- 
province cm behalf of the departments of Govern- 
ment concerned, save in so far as the Governor 
may assign such work’ to the departments using 
or requiring such buildings ; and care of histori- 
cal monuments, with the exception of ancient 
monuments as defined in section m 2 (l) of the 
aueiciit Monuments Preservation Act, I1HH, 
which are for the time being declared to be 
protected monuments under section 3 (1) of I hat 
Act. ; provided that the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, remove any such monument from the 
operation of this exception ; 

(b) roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, runways and 
causeways, and other means of communication, 
subject to such com lit ion, as regards control over 
construction and maintenance of means of 
communication declared by the Governor 
General in council to be of military importance, 
and as regards incidence of special expenditure 
connected therewith, as the Governor General 
in Council may prescribe ; 

(c) tramways within municipal areas ; and 

(<l) light and fowler railways and extra municipal All Govern* 

tramways in so far as provision for their construe- provinces, except 

tion and management is made by provincial Assam. 

legislation ; subject to legislation by the Indian 

legislature in the case of any such railway or 

tramway which is in physical connection with 

a main liue or is built on the same gauge as an 

adjecent main line. 
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7, Agriculture, including research institutes; cxpcri- All Governors’ 

mental Mid demonstration farms, introduction of provinces, 
improved methods, provision for agricultural edu- 
cation, protection against destructive insects and 
pests and prevention of plant diseases ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature in respect to 
destructive insects and pests and plant diseases tc 
such extent as may be declared by any Act of the 
Indian legislature. 

8. Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for Ditto. 

veterinary training, improvement of stock, and 
prevention of animal diseases : subject to legislation 
by tlie Indian legislature in reBpcct to animal 
diseases to such extent as may be declared by any 
Act of the Indian legislature. 

P. Fisheries ... ... ... ... ■ All Governors’ 

provinces, except 
Assam. 


It*, t o-op'rati ve sock ties ... ... ... All Governors* 

provinces. 

II. Forests, including preservation id game therein : llonibuy. 

subject to legislation by t he Jndiau legiblature as 

regards disforestation of reserve l forests. 

!l\ Kxeise, that is to say, the control of production, All Governors’ 
l nun u fact u re, possession, transport, purchase, and provinces, except 
fide of alcoholic li<|Uor and intoxicating drugs, and Assam. 

Hu* levying of excise duties and licence fees on or 
in relation to Mich articles, but excluding, in the 
eas.j of opium, control of cultivation, manufacture 
and sale fur export. 

lit. Uegbt ration of deeds and documents: subject to All Governors’ 
h'gidat ion by the Indian legislature. provinces. 

J I. lli gist rjil ion of births, deaths and marriages ; Mibjeet Ditto, 

to |. gidatinn by the Indian legihlahir*' for such 

elasst-s as the Indian I "Mature may d< termin'*. 

I*.' ligioiis and charilable endowment .• Ditto. 

IG. Devi iopnii'iit ol indiiMi-ieK, including industrial Ditto. 

i*i ‘S' are-li and teehuieul t durat ion. 

I T. Ad ul i era I ion of food-Mufl’s and other artieh-K ; sub- Ditto, 

joe.t tu legislatii»n by the Indian legislature as 

regards import and export trade. 

18. Weights and measures ; subject to l g Mat ion by the Ditto. 

Indian legislature as regards standards. 

III. Museums (except Indian Museum, fm|»erial War Ditto. 

Musium, and the Victoria Memorial. Calcutta) anil 
Zoological Gardens. 



SCHEDULE III. 

(SEE RULE 25.) 

' 1. "The following general rules shall be observed by every authority 
which sanctions expenditure from Government revenues : — 

(l) Every public officer should exercise tho samo vigilance in 
respect of expenditure incurred from Government revenues as a 
person of ordinary prudence would exorcise in respect of the expen- 
diture of his own money. 

Moneys borrowed on the security of allocated revenues should 
be expended on those objects only for which, as provided by rules 
made under the Act, moneys may be so borowed. 

Excopt where such order is of general application, no authority 
should exercise its powcis of sanctioning expenditure to pass an ordor 
which will be, directly, to its own pecuniary advantage. 

(A) Unless thq amount of the expenditure is insignificant, 
Government revenues should not be utilised for the benefit of a 
particular person or section of the community except when — 

(i) a claim for the amount could be enforced in a court of law ; 

(ii) the expenditure is in pursuance of a recognised policy or 
custom ; or 

(Hi) the object is such that the expenditure thereon maybe 
deemed to be of a charitiablc nature. 

(5) No authority should sanction any expenditure which is like- 
ly to involve at a latter date expenditure beyond its own powers of 
sanction. 

(C) The amount of allowances, such as local or travelling allow- 
ances, gran ted to meet special expenditure of a particular typo should 
bo so regulated that the allowances are not on the whole sources of 
profit to the recipient. 

2. The previous sanction of the Secretary of State in council :s 
necessary : — 

(i) («) to the creation of a permanent appointment which would 
necessitate an increase in the cadre of an all-India Service : 

• (6) to the abolition of any appointment in the cadre of an all- 
India Service ; 

(c) to any increase or reduction of the pay of any appointment 
in the cadre of an all- India Service ; 
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(it) to the creation of any temporary appointment the maximum 
pay of which exceeds Rs. 1,000 a month and which lasts or is expec- 
ted to last for more than two years, or, if the appointment be for 
settlement work, for more than five years ; 

(Hi) to the grant to any offioer of an allowance which is not 
admissible under rules made under section 96 B. of the Act, or, in 
coses in which those rules do not apply, under the terms of any 
authorised Code issued or maintained under the authority of the 
said rules ; 

(iv) to the grant to any retiring officer of a pension or gratuity 
which is not admissible under the rules for the time boing in force 
under section 96B. of the Act ; 

(r) to the grant of pensions or gratuities to non-officials, except 
in the case of — 

(a) compassionate gratuities to the families of Government 
servants left in indigent circumstances, 

(l) pensions or gratuities to the families of officers dying while 
employed in Government service granted in accordance with such 
rules as may be made in this behalf by the Secretary of State in 
Council, 

(c) pensions or gratuities to nou-otficials injured or the families 
of non-officials killed during services rendered to the State, and 

(rf) pensions or gratuities to non-ollicials who have rendered 
exceptional services to Government ; 

(ri) to any increase of the contract, sumptuary or furniture 
grant of the Governor : 

(vii) to any expenditure upon the purchase of stores, either in the 
Uniter 1 Kingdom or in India, otherwise than iii accordance with 
such rules as may be made in this behalf by tho Secretary of Stato 
in Council ; and 

(fin) to any expenditure upon railway carriages or water-borne 
vessels specially reserved for the use of high officials, otherwise than 
in connection with the maintenance of the railway carriages already 
set apart with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council for 
tho exclusive use of tho Governor. 

Note. — Gratuities sanctioned under sub-clause (/) (n) of this 
paragraph should be subject as to total to such aunual limit as tho 
Secretary of State in Council may prescribe. 

3. The previous sauotion of tho Governor Genoral in Counoil 
is necessary— * 

(i) Subject to tho provisions of paragraph 2 (i) of this 
Schedule— 

(a) to the creation of a permanent appointment Ob a maximum 
rate of pay higher than Rs. 1,000 a mouth : 
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(I) to the inorease of the maximum pay of a sanctioned 
^enpasmit appointment to an amount in excess oi Rs. 1,000 a 

month i 

(in to expenditure on a residence of the Governor in excess of 
Re 76,000 in any year ; 

(Hi) to expenditure upon irrigation and navigation works, 
inofuding docks and harbours, and upon projects for drainage, 
embankment and water-storage and the utilisation of water-power, 
in ans of the following oases, namely : — 

(a) where the project concerned materially affects the interests 
of more than one local Government ; 

(i) where the original estimate exceeds 60 lakhs of 
Rupees ; 

( e ) where a re vised estimate exceeds by 25 per centum or 60 
lakhs of rupees, whichever is less, an original ostimatc sanctioned by 
the Governor General in Council. 

(d) where a further revised estimate is proposed, after one 
revised estimate has already been sanctioned by the Governor 
General in Council ; and 

(tv) to revisions, involving additional expenditure exceeding 
Re. 15 lakhs a year, of permanent establishments serving in depart- 
ments dealing with reserved subjects. 

4. Apart from the restrictions imposed by paragraphs 1, 2, and 
3 of the Schedule the power of sanctioning expenditure conferred 
upon the local Government by rule 25 shall be unlimited. 


SCHEDULE IV. 


SEE RULE 27. 


1. The local Governments mentioned below shall, save as bere- 
in-after provided, make in every year provision in their budgets for 
expenditure upon relief of, and insurance against, famine of such 
amounts respectively (hereinafter referred to as the annual assign- 
ments) as are stated against each: — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Onited Provinces 
Punjab 




Rs. 

... 6,61,000 
... 63,60,000 
... 2 , 00,000 
... .39,60,000 

... 3,81,000 
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Bfc 

Burma ••• ... • ... 97,000 

Bihar and Orina ••• ... ... 11,62,000 

Central Provinces ••• ••• ••• 47,26,000 

Assam ... ... ... 10,000 

2. The provision shall he made in the shape of a de mand for a 
grant, and the estimates shall show, under the major heads concern, 
ed, the method in which it is proposed to utilise the grant 

3. The grant shall not be expended save upon . the relief of 
famine or upon the construction of protective' irrigation works or 
other works for the prevention of famine. Any portion of the grant 
which is not so spent shall be transferred to the famine insurance 
fund of the province. 

4. The famine insurance fund shall consist of the unexpended 
balances of tho annual assignments for each year, transferred to the 
fund under paragraph 3 of this Schedule, together with any interest 
which may aocrue on these balances. 

8. The local Government may, in any year when the accumu- 
lated total of the famine insurance fund of the province is not less 
than six times the amount of tho annual assignment, suspend tempo- 
rarily the provision of the annual assignment. 

6. Tho famine insurance fund shall form part of the general 
balances of the Governor General in Council, who shall pay at the 
end of each yoar interest on the average of the balances held in the 
fund on the last day of each quarter. The interest shall be calculat- 
ed at the average rate at which the Governor General in Council 
has during the year borrowed money by the issue of treasury bills. 
Such interest shall be credited to the fund. 

7. The looal Government may at any time expend the balanco 
at its credit in the famine insurance fund for any of the purposes 
specified in paragraph 3 of this Schedule. 

8. - Such balances may further be utilised in the grant of loans 
to cultivators, either under the Agriculturists, Loans Act, 1884, or 
for relief purposes. When such loans have been granted, payments 
of interest on loans and repayments of principal shall be credited to 
the fund as they occur, and irrecoverable loans written off »W11 form 
a final charge against the fund. 

9. In case of doubt whether the purpose for which it is propos- 
ed to spend any - portion of. the annual, assignment or the famine 
insurance fund is one of the purposes specified in paragraph 3 of 
this Schedule, the decision of the Governor shall be fina l. 

10. The annual aooounts of the annual assignments and of the 
fund shall he maintained in the forms annexed to this Schedule. 



Transferred Subjects Rules 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 62 ( 3 ) and section 
129 A . of the Government of India Act , the Governor General in Council, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council , is pleased to make 
the following rules : — 

1. These rules may be called the Transferred Subjects (Tem- 
porary Administration) Rules. 

2. In cases of emergency where, owing to a vacancy, there is 
no minister in charge of a transferred subject, the Governor — 

(1) shall, if another minister is available and willing to take 
charge of the subject appoint such minister to administer the subject 
temporarily ; or 

(2) may, if the vacancy cannot be provided for in the manner 
aforesaid, himself temporarily, administer the subject, and while so 
doing shall exercise in relation to such subject all Buch powers, in 
addition to his own powers as Governor, as he could exercise if he 
were the minister in charge thereof. 

3. In any case in which the Governor himself undertakes 
temporarily to administer a subject under these rules, he shall certify 
that an emergency has arisen in which, owing to a ministerial vacan- 
cy, it is necessary for him so to do, and shall forthwith forward a 
a copy of such certificate for the information of the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council. 

4. Such temporary administration by the Governor shall only 
continue until a minister has been appointed to administer the sub- 
ject. 

5. The Governor shall not exercise in respect of such subject 
the powers conferred on him by section 72E. of the Government of 
India Act. 


Scheduled Taxes Rules 

In exercise of the pomrs conferred by section 80A. (3) (a) and 
section 129 A. of the Government of India Act, the Governor General in 
Council, with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, i* pleated 
to make the following rules : — 

1. These rules may be called the Scheduled Taxes Rules. 

2. The Legislative Council of a province may, without tho 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, make and take into oon. 

17(a) 
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si deration, any law' imposing, lor the purposes of the local Govern- 
ment, any tax included in Schedule 1 to them rules. 

3. The Legislative Council of a province may, without the 
previous sanotion of the Governor General make and take into con- 
sideration any law imposing, or authorising any local authority to 
jfhpose, ’ for the purposes of such local authority, any tax included 
in Schedule II to these rules. 

4. The Governor General in Council may at any time, by order 
make an> addition to the taxes enumerated in Schedules I and II 
to these rules. 

5. Nothing in these rules shall affect the right of a local autho- 
rity to impose a tax without previous sanotion or with the previous 
sanction of the local Government when such right is conferred upon 
it by any law for the time being in force. 

SCHEDULE I. 

1 . A lax on laiul pul to usch other than agricultural 

: l . A tax nu succession or on acquisition by survivorship- in a joint family, 

ft. a tax on any form of belting or gambling permitted by law. 

4. A tax on advertisements. 

r*. a tax on amusements. 

(i. a tax on any specified luxury, 

7. A Registration fee. 

8. A stain-duty other than duties of which the amount is fixed by Indian 

legislation. 

SCHEDULE II. 

In this Schedule the word ‘Tax'* includes a cess, rate duty or fee. 

1. Atoll. 

2. A tax on land or land vnlivs. 

8. A tax on buildings. 

4. A tax on vrhiclcK or boats. 

a tax on animals. 

IS, a tax on menials and domestic servants. 

7. An octroi. 

8. a terminal tax on goods imported into a local area in which an octroi 

was levied on or before the tfth July, 1917. 

9. a tax on trades, professions and callings. 

Id. a tax on private markets. 

11. a tax imposed in reiurn for services rendered, such ns— 

(a) a water rate, 

(b) a lighting rate, 

(e) a scavenging, sanitary or sewage rate, 

(d) a drainage tax, 

(e) fees for the use of markets and other public conveniences. 



Local Legislature Rules 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sanction 6'0-A. (X) ( h ) ami 
section 129- A. of the Government of India Act, the Governor General in 
Council, with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council , is pleased 
to make the following rules : — 

1. These rules may be called the Local Legislatures (Previous 
Sanction) Buies. 

2. A local legislature may not repeal or alter without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General — 

(1) any law made by any authority in British India before the 
commencement of the Indian Councils Act, 1861 : provided that (he 
Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
of India, declare that this provision shall not apply to any such law 
which he may specify and, if he does so, previous sanction shall not 
thereafter be necessary to the alteration or repeal of that, law ; or 

(2) any law specified in the Schedule to these rules or any law 
made by the Governor General in Council amending a law so speci- 
fied. 

Year. No. Short lit l . 


I860 

... 

XIjV 

Tlie Indian Penal Code. 

1864 

... 

111 

The Foreigners Act, 1861. 

1865 


111 

The Carriers Act, 1861. 

>« 


X 

The Indian Succension Ae.i, 1st;;,. 

it 

... 

XV 

The Farsi Marring-* and Divorce ah, 18U;». 

•i 

... 

XXI 

The l'arsi Intestate Succession Act, I 

1866 

... 

XXI 

Tiie Native Convert*' Marriage Dissolution Ad, 

•1 


XXVlll 

The Trustee*’ and Mortgagees’ Power* ah, iwiii 

1867 


XXV 

Tin: Press and llegistra' ion of Hooks AH, 1*67. 

1869 


IV 

Tiie Indian Divorej ah, 1 N{;»i. 

1870 

... 

XXI 

Tile Hindu Wills AH, 187*'. 

1872 

... 

r 

Ti«e Indian evidence ah, 1*72. 

ti 


in 

The Special Marriage* AH, 18 72. 

ii 


IX 

The Indian Coni mol ah, 1872. 

t» 


XV 

The Indian Christian Marriage Aei. 1*72. 

1878 


X 

The Indian Oaths Act, r-S7’i. 

1874 


111 

The Married Women's Propers y AH, 1 > 1 - 

i» 


XIV 

The Scheduled Districts Aci, 1*71 . 

ii 

... 

XV 

The TjBwk Local Kxieiit Act, 1*71.. 

1875 


IX 

Tiie Indian Majority Act, is 75. 

1877 


1 

The Spucilic llelicf Act., *S77. 

1881 


V 

The probate and Admii iteration Ah, I* S L 

it 

... 

XIII 

The Fort William Act, 1S81. 

•» 


XXVI 

The Negotiable Instruments AH, 1**1 

1882 


11 

The Indian Trusts Act , 1**2. 

ii 


IV 

Tiie Transfer of rro]»er»y AH. I**-. 

ii 

... 

VI 1 

The rowers-of- Attorney Act, 1882. 
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Yw»r. 

16b!' 


No. 

IV 

Short title. 

The Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1680. 

11 

... 

vu 

The Succession Certificate Act, 1880. 

II 

... 

XV 

Hie Indian Official Secrets Act, 1889. 

1800 


VJ11 

The Guardians and Wards Act, 1800. 

ii 


IX 

The Indian Railways Act, 1800. 

The Bankers 1 Books Evidence Act, 1801. 

1801 

... 

XVIII 

1805 

... 

XV 

The Crown Grants Act, 1805. 

1807 

... 

111 

The Epidemic Diseases Act, 1807. 

>1 


X 

Tiie. General Clauses Act, 1807. 

ii 


xiv 

The Indian short Titles Act, 1807. 

181*8 


V 

The Code of Criminal procedure, 1808. 

11 


IK 

The Live-stock Importation Act, 1808. 

1800 


IX 

The Indian Arbitration Act, 1300. 

1008 

... 

XIV 

The Indian Foreign Marriage Act, 1003. 

»» 


XV 

The Indian Extradition Act, 1003. 

1008 

... 

V 

The Code of Civil procedure, 1008. 

i> 


IX 

The Indian Limitation Act, 1008 

«• 


XIV 

The Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1008. 

ii 


XV 

Tiie Indian Ports Act 1008. 

ii 

... 

XVI 

The Indian Registration Act, 1008. 

1900 


III 

The Presidency-towns Insolvency Act, 1000. 

ii 


IV 

The Whipping Act., 1000. 

The Aimnd Marriage Act, 1000. 

ii 


VII 

1010 


I 

Tlie Indian Press Act, 1010. 

• Oil 


X 

The Seditious Meetings Act, 1011. 

191* 


IV 

The Indian Lunacy Act, 1012. 

.»» 

... 

V 

The Provident Insurance Societies Act, 1012. 

The Indian Life Assurance Companies Act, 1012. 

« 

... 

VI 

1013 


VI 

The Mussalinan Wakf Validating Act, 1013. 

ii 

... 

VII 

The Indian Companies Act, 1013. 

101* 


Jt 

The Destructive Insects and Pest* Act, 101! 

i* 


III 

The Indian Copyright Act, 1914. 

it 

... 

IX 

The Local Authorities Loans Act. 1014 . 

10l<i 


XV 

The Hindu Disposition of Property Act, 10 Hi, 

1017 


1 

The Inland Steam Vessels Act, 10*17. 

»• 

... 

XXVI 

The Transfer of Property (Validating) Act, 1017. 

1018 


X 

The Usurious Loans Act, 1018. 

1010 


XI 

The Anarchical ami Revolutionary Crimes Act, 1010. 

1920 


V 

The Provincial Insolvency Act, 1020. 

ii 


X 

The Indian Securities Act, 1020. 

The Charitable and Religious Trusts Act, 1020. 

if 

... 

XIV 



Reservation of Bill Rules 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 81 A, (/) and section 
129 A. of the. Government of India Act, the Governor General in Council , 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council , is pleased to make 
the f Mowing rules : — 

1. These rales may be called the Reservation of Bills Buies. 

2. The Governor of any Governor’s province shall reserve for 
the consideration of the Governor General any Bill, not having been 
previously sanctioned by the Governor General, which has been 
passed by the Legislative Council of the province and is presented 
to the Governor for his assent, if the Bill appears to the Governor to 
contain provisions — 

(a) affecting the religion or religious rites of any class of British 
suhjets in British India, or 

(b) regulating the constitution or functions of any University, or 

{c) having the effect of including within the transferred subject 

matters whfoh have hitherto been classified as reserved subjects, or 

( d ) providing for the construction or management of a light 
feeder railway or tramway other than a tramway within municipal 
limits, or 

( e ) affecting the land revenue of a province either so as to — 

(t) prescribe a period or periods within which any temporarily 
settled estate or estates may not be reassessed to land revenue, or 

(it) limit the extent to which the assessment to land revenue 
of such an estate or estates may be made or enhanced, or 

(m) modify materially the general principles upon which laud 
revenue has hitherto been assessed, 

if such prescription, limitation or modification appears to the Gover- 
nor to be likely seriously to affect the public revenues of the province. 

3. The Governor of any Governor’s province may reserve for 
the consideration of the Governor General any Bill, not having been 
previously sanctioned by the Governor General, which has been passed 
by the Legislative Council of the province and is presented to the 
Governor for his assent, if the Bill appears to the Governor — 

(a) to affect any matter wherewith be is specially charged under 
his Instrument of Instructions, or 

(b) to affect any central subject, qv 

(r) to atfect the interests of another province* 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

7. To enquire into and report , with special reference to }X>>t-Mluni 
conditions , upon the administration and , where necessary, the organization 
of the Army in India , including its relations with the War. Office and 
the India Office, and the relations of the two Offices to one another. 

2. To consider the position of the Commend er-in- Chief in his dual 
capacity as head of the Army and Member of the Executive Council, and 
to make recommendations . 

3. To coufider ami to report upon any other matters which they 
may decide arc relevant to the enquiry . 

To The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P. 

Sin, 

In forwarding you the first part of our Report wo desire to 
point out a difficulty with which we arc confronted sit the outset 
of our enquiry. Wo cannot consider the administration of the army 
in India otherwise than as part of the total armed forces of the 
Empire ; yet we have no indication of the from of organization which 
may be set up in the future for the control of other parts of those 
forces, or of the whole. 

We have, it is true, been told that proposals for the higher 
direction of our Imperial forces are under consideration, and we 
are aware of the circumstances under which an Imperial Cabinet 
was formed during the late war. But the bases of permanent 
Imperial control over the organized forces of the Empire are ^ as 
yet unlaid, and we have therefore been obliged to take existing 
statutes and usage as the foundation of the proposals we have 
made in accordance with the terms of our reference. The remedies 
which wo shall venture to suggest for such defects in the Army 

18 
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In India as may be disclosed in the course of our enquiry will, 
therefore, he made auhjeot to the limitations we have indicated. 

Novel political machinery created by the Peace Treaty has 
enhanced the importance of the Army of India relatively to the 
military forces in other parts of the Empire, and more particularly 
to those of the British Isles. We feel bound, to assume that 
Western Europe will no longer be an armed camp containing national 
armies in a high state of preparation for war, and we note that 
conflicts fraught with the gravest consequences to the belligerent 
nations cannot in future take place within a few days or weeks of 
an order to mobilize. We realize, and the evirlonco of Lord 
Allenby confirms our belief, that the war has left Eastern Europe, 
aud what is commonly known as the Near and Middle East, in a 
condition of grave unrest, with consequences to India, especially 
as regards her military and financial resources, that wc are unable 
to ignore. 

We are aware that during the war, the necessary co-ordination 
of the fighting strength of the whole Empire brought into existence 
what has been callod an Imperial Cabinet, performing real functions 
of Imperial Government, and accepted apparently without demur 
by the united peoples. The evolution of this novel constitutional 
instrument is for the moment arrested. If the principle of an 
Imperial Cabinet composed of the Prime Ministers of Great Britain 
and the Dominions becomes rooted in our institutions, other changes 
connected with Imperial dofence seem likely to follow. 

An Imperial General Staff, an Imperial Naval and an Imperial 
Air Staff, possibly an Imperial Foreign Office, may become segre- 
gated under the leadership of the British Prime Minister of the 
day, but controlled by a body that from the nature of the case 
cannot bo wholly responsible to the Parliament at Westminister. 
If India were again to be represented directly in a permanent 
Imperial Council or Cabinet, such as that summoned ad ho: during 
the war, the position of her Commander-in-chief might assume a 
special aspect different from that which we have had to considei. 
Desirable and perhaps vital as such an evolution of our institutions 
may bo, the chances of its accomplishment are not immediate. We 
have, therefore, accepted for the purpose of our Report the relations 
of India to Great Britain and to the Empire as they stand to-day. 

We desire also to mention that we have been requested, in 
considering our recommendations, to avoid, if possible, framing them 
in such a manner as may hereafter prove inconsistent with the 
gradual approach of India towards a Dominion status ; and we 
observe that the Indian Constitutional Reforms recently proposed bave 
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in view the relaxation oi the control of the Secretary of State, as 
well as of Parliament, over the Government of India. 

We are at the same time confronted with evidence of the 
continued reluctance of the India Office to relinquish into the hands 
of the Government of India greater freedom in the administration 
of the Army, even in cases where this could be done without 
compromising the administration of the Army at home or contra- 
vening the sound principle of uniformity in military policy. We 
are strongly of opinion that greater latitude should be allowed to 
the Governor-General in council and to the Commender-in-Chief in 
India in matters affecting internal military administration, in order 
to secure greater efficiency, and especially the greater contentmont of 
the army in India. 

At the same time we lay stress upon the importance of main- 
taining .^constant and intimate touch between the Commander-in- 
Chief in India and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff in London 
and between their General Staff Officers. 

Taking, then, existing institutions and the present conditions 
in India as the basis on which to work, we consider that we shall 
be laying the foundations of a sound Imperial military system, if the 
plans we propose are consistent — 

(1) with the control by the Government of India of Indian 
military affairs ; 

(2) with giving to the Government of India a voico in questions 
of Imperial defence, and 

(3) with allowing the Imperial General Staff through its Chief 
to exercise a considered inlluence on the Military policy of the 
Government of India. 

Keeping these principles in mind, we propose to submit our 
Beport to you in several parts, and to report on each separately. 
Part I is forwarded herewith, and deals with matters upon which a 
great mass of evidence, already exists in documents laid before us. 
We have therefore' not thought it necessary to travel once more over 
ground investigated by numerous committees and commissions, and 
by eminent Viceroys and Commanders-in-Chief in pa6t years. 

We have limited our enquiry upon these matters to obtaining 
the views of distinguished soldiers of recent war experience, and we 
have found that their conclusions are in general agreement with the 
recorded opinions of Lord Lytton and Lord Kitchener. 

At the outset of our inquiry it was necessary to decide whether 
formal evidence should bo taken. After consideration, we deter- 
mined that it was undesirable to add to the mass of documentary 
evidence already available. We consequently decided to take counsel 
with high officers, military and civil, and certain independent 
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persons whose views and experience could simplify our task, but 
not to record their evidence formally. We have thus obtained 
expressions of opinion given with complete freedom, and, coupled 
with the experience of the members of the Committee, they have been 
of great value'to us in forming our conclusions. 

Wedesire to remind you that the subsequent parts of our 
Report, dealing as they are bound to do with matters of administra- 
tive detail, would be largely influenced by the decision at which 
you may arrive to accept or reject the proposals we have made in 
Part 1. So convinced aro we of the desirability of obtaining a 
decision of His Majesty’s Government' on the principles laid 
down in Part 1 before proceeding to the laborious examination 
of the numerous questions covered by our reference, that we have 
thought it imperative to place Part I of our Report in your hands 
before the Committee proceeds to India. It would facilitate the 
work of the Committee, and would render their complete report of 
greater value to His Majesty’s Government and to tho Government 
of India, if we could obtain from you at an early date an indication 
of the advice you aro likely to tender to His Majesty’s Government 
upon the principal questions covered by Part I of our Report. 

Wo are, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

ESHER. 

M. P. O’DWYER. 

II. V. COX, Lieut-Gkni„ 

CLAUI) W. JACOB, Likut-Gknl. 

J. P. DuCANE, Ljkut-Gknl. 

G. PELL. 

WEBB GILLMAN, Maj-Genl. 

C. M. WAGSTAFF, Bkig.-Genl., 

Secretary 


The 3rd November , 1019. 
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PART I. 

Section I. 

The IiuHn Office, 

1 . The relations between the India Oflicc and the Government 
of India are presumably based upon the importance of keeping the 
control of Parliament as far as possible intact over Indian ex- 
penditure. The theory, sound in itself in view of the bureaucratic 
form of Government in India, has proved to be illusory in practice. 
The business of Parliament is too great and too complex to enable 
any effective control to be exercised by the House of Commons over 
Indian expenditure. In practice, therefore, the control of the India 
Office has been merely the control of one bureaucracy over another. 

The working of this system undoubtedly causes delay in dealing 
with military questions that frequently require rapid settlement, 
both in the interests of efficiency and of the contentment of the 
Army in India. We, therefore, recommend that greater latitude 
should bo allowed to the Governor-Geucral in Council in deciding 
questions of a military character, provided they do not influence 
by reflex action the administration of the British Army at home. 

2. From 1909, and particularly during the war, the rule was 
relaxed under which all communications of a military nature between 
the Commandor-in-Chicf and the War Office passed through the 
India Office. During the war the Commandor-in-Chicf in India 
communicated direct with the War Office. Wo consider that this 
freedom of communication should now be established as a permanent 
right on a regular official basis ; but should bo limited to commu- 
nications between the Commander-in-Chicf and the Imperial 
General Staff. The Secretary of State for India should be kept 
fully informed of sueh communications. 

3. In order to facilitate what we consider of primary im- 
portance, namely the free and intimate relation between the 
Commander-in-Chiof in India and the Chief of the Imperial Goncial 
Staff, and in ordor that the Secretary of State for India should also 
1)3 fully informed upon all questions of military . policy affecting 
India, wc recommend that the Secretary in the Military Department 
of the India Office should always be an officer with Indian experi- 
ence, of high military rank, appointed on the recommendation of 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff by tho Secretary of ktate 
for India. It ' would be convenient and desirable that this officer 
should be a Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff m order 
that the Chief of the Imperial General Staff may have the benefit of 
experienced advice on Iudiau matters. Furthermore, he should 
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have the right of attending the meetings of the Army Counoil when 
questions affecting India are discussed. Although we strongly 
advocate that questions of administration regarding the Army in 
India should be mainly settled in India itself, and should only be 
referred to -the India Office under the circumstances which we have 
previously noted, we are of opinion that the Secretary in the 
Military Department of the India Office should have attached 
to his Department two officers specially conversant with “A” and 
“Q” questions, in so far as they affect India. 

4. We are unable to sec any advantage, from the point of 
view of India, in retaining upon the India Council in London the 
services of an officer of high military rauk. It is undesirable that 
the Secretary of State for India should be left in any doubt as to the 
quarter from which military advice should be offered him. The 
principle upon which we think it important to insist is that the 
solo responsible military adviser of the Secretary of State should be 
the chief of the Imprial General Staff. This advice could be 
tendered cither through his Deputy Chief established in the India 
Office, or directly by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff him- 
self, who should be authorized to attend any mooting of the Council 
of India at which military questions of lirst importance arc to be 
discussed. 

5. We recommend in Section III that the Commander-in- 
Chiof in India shall be appointed with the concurrence of the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, and that the commander-in-Chief shall 
be the solo military adviser of the Government of India. If this system 
can be established, tho chain of military responsibility for questions 
of an Imperiel character will be complete. On the one hand, tho 
Commander-in-Chief will look to the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff for supreme direction in all questions of Imperial military 
police in which India is concerned ; and, on the other hand, the 
Governor-General will look to the Commander-in-Chief for military 
advico upon questions in which India only is concerned, aud also 
upon questions of a wider military character with confidence that 
the Commander-in-Chief will bo in a position to express upon the 
latter the considered views of the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. 

6. We believe that, under the plan thus proposed, the 
Government of India will retain its statutory control over the Army 
in India, that tho Governor-General will bo assured of undivided 
counsel upon military questions, and that uniformity of military 
policy will at last be established between Great Britain and 
India. 
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Section II. 

Defence Committee . 

7. Our attention has been called to the Committee of Defence 
set up in India by the Governor-General during tho war. Its 
composition and functions follow those of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence in this country as they were understood to be after it was 
reconstituted on a new basis in 1902 and before the establishment 
of its permanent Secretariat in 1905. 

That Committee was consultative and not executive. It had no 
administrative functions. It could not prescribe a policy or give 
directions. Its duty was to advise. It interfered with no existing 
authority. It possessed no fixed constitution, and the persons 
composing it wore selected by the Prime Minister from among his 
colleagues and their technical assistants, with tho addition of any 
person whose advice he might desire to obtain upon the matters 
about to bo discussed. The Committee, in short, contained no 
i::-oJJMo member except the Prime Minister himself, and this 
flexibility, as Mr. Balfour pointed out at tho time, gave it an 
advantage of first-rate importance in dealing with the manifold 
subjects that gather round the problem of national defence. 

8. Such, wc understand, was the body upon which the 
Governor General modelled the Defence Committee in India, and 
wo are firmly convinced that, taken in conjunction with the 
existence of the War Book, which had been prepared in 1914, it 
contributed valuable assistance towards bringing India into line 
with Great Britain during the war, and that it should not be allowed 
to disappear. 

Wo recommend that its Secretary should be a member of tho 
Governor- General’s Private Secretariat, and that he should have 
charge of tho records and bo responsible for the preparation and 
upkeep of the War Book. 

9. The War Book, designed by Sir Maurice Han key some 
years before 1914, was planned with a view to the instant mobiliza- 
tion of all Government departments at home on the outbreak of war. 
For the first time in this country the attention of all Departments 
of Government was drawn to the fact t hat war was not the solo 
business of the Admiralty and the War oflice, but that it was tho 
concern of practically every Department of State. The pcfei.co 
Committee, by its composition and its methods of working first 
suggested this somewhat novel conception of modern war, but tho 
War Book stereotyped it and fixed it indelibly in the minds of lho 
whole Civil Service. 
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The War Book prepared in India in 1914 has been laid before 
11 s. It is a work of such value that we strongly recommend that 
, it should be constantly revised and kept up-to-date by .the officer we 
'have designated, who will, at the same time, be the Secretary o! 
the Defence Committee. 

We would suggest that the Secretary of the Indian Defence 
Committee should be placed in direct touch with the Secretary of 
the* Imperial Defence Committee in London, so that as far as possible 
the measures concerted by the latter should bo applied by the 
Governor-General in India, so far as they are appropriate, to local 
conditions. 


Section III; 

The High Command . 

10- The definition of the High Command in India in future 
requires a few preliminary words of explanation. We have before 
observed that our attention has been drawn to the importance of 
keeping in view in any proposals we may make, the gradual 
approach of the Government of India to a Dominion status. We 
have also kept before our minds the possibility that, in the near 
future, Imperial control over the military policy of the Empire may 
take a form other than that which obtains at the present time, 
leading to the establishment of a real Imperial Gonoral Staff 
deriving its authority not from the War office and the British 
Parliament, but from an Imperial Council such as that contemplated 
in 1907, which materialized in the course of the late war, in what 
has been called an Imporial Cabinet. 

We have, however, iolt ourselves obliged to base the recom- 
mendations we ore about to make upon existing facts. We are 
unable to admit any close resemblance between 'the principles which 
aro applied to army administration in this country, governed as it 
is under democratic Parliamentary institutions, and the conditions 
that obtain in Indin, where the Government remains of a bureau- 
cratic character with such Parliamentary checks as are found to be 
possible. No analogy exists between the Government of India and 
that of any European country. It appears to us, therefore, that 
Army administration in India must conform to the principles laid 
down by tho statutes upon which that Government is based, which 
place the control of the Army in India in the hands of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

11. Wo have endeavoured to superimpose upon the existing 
fabric of Indian Army administration the General Staff idea. In 
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other words, while leaving the control of the Army in India to the 
Governor-General in Council, we have tried to knit closer the 
relations between the High Command in India and the High . 
Command aB it now exists at the centre of the Empire. We have' 
considered and rejected the proposal to establish in India a Civilian 
Member of the Executive Council responsible for the Army, and 
an Army Council with collective responsibilities, as unsuited to 
Indian requirements at the present time. Among the numerous 
recommendations that have been made in former years for the 
reconstitution of the War Department, we have adopted that of Lord 
Lytton, that the Commander-in-Chief should be himself the only 
military member of the Viceroy's Council, and we have not thought 
it conducive to good administration that upon the Executive 
Council the Commander-in-Chief should have any military colleague 
or competitor entitled to deal with the administration of Army 
affairs. 

12. We recommend that in future the Army Department and 
the Headquarters Staff should be consolidated under one head, and 
with a single Secretariat, which is not at present the case, and that 
the Commander-in-Chief should be in that oapacity considered to bo 
the administrative, as well as the executive head of the Army, 
subject only to the Governor-General in Council, in whom the 
supreme control of the Army is vested by statute. Every trace of 
tho duality of functions resulting from the same officer being 
Commander-in-Chief and Member-in-Charge of the Army Depart- 
ment. should be swept away. 

13. We are of opinion that the financial responsibility of the 
Commander-in-Chief should not be divorced from his executive 
responsibilities, and that while his purely military status should bo 
in no way affected, it should be recognized that he possesses a 
personal and professional interest in and responsibility ior the 
economical administration of Army funds. We are in agreement 
with the view that the Commander-in-Chief should be looked upon 
by all His Majesty's Indian subjects and feudatories in. India ns 
the despository and representative of a personal authority, second 
only to that of the Viceroy, and we are strongly of opinion 
that any change in the position of the Commander-in-Chief 
which would have the effect of weakening that authority, is 
inadvisable. 

14. We propose that a Military Council should be established, 
composed of high staff officers and others to assist the Commander- 
in-Chief in the performance of his administrative functions. This 
body would have no collective responsibility. Its members, however, 
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would be individually responsible for the branches they would be 
called upon to administer. 

15. We hold the position of the Secretary to Government in 
the Army Department, as it is generally understood, to be inconve- 
nient. and undesirable, as rendering possible an interference with the 
sole right of the Commander-in-Chicf to offer military advice to the 
Governor-General in Council. 

16. We propose to deal in Part II of our Report with the 
personnel of the Military Council and their respective functions, 
responsibilities and powers. 

17. Wo are in agreement with the General Staff view that the 
Coinmander-iri-Chief in India should be more directly in touch with 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, with a view to obtaining 
increased efficiency as regards the organization, equipment and 
training of the Army in India, so as to develop the military resources 
of India in a manner suited to Imperial necessities. We have 
already stated that, in our view, the Commander -in-C-hief in India 
should have the established right to communicate in peace with the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff in London with regard to strate- 
gical plans, war oiganization, training and the selection for com- 
mands and senior staff appointments. But we are not prepared to 
dogmatise as to whether the Government of India or the Imperial 
Government at Whitehall is to be responsible for the military 
safety of India. It is obvious that, if the gradual approach of India 
to a Dominion status is to be taken as an axiom, this question can 
lie resolved only by the exercise of judgment, tact, and the principle 
of give and take.” We, however, are strongly of opinion that 
while unity of administration is for the present out of the question, 
unity of conception on broad lines of military policy, such as those 
for which an Imperial General Staff should be responsible, is essential 
in the interests of India herself and of the Empire as a whole. For 
this reason we suggest that the Commander-in-Chief in India should 
be appointed by His Majesty’s Government on the recommendation 
of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and that the same proce- 
dure should be observed in the appointment of the Chief of the 
General Staff in India. Should this recommendation be approved, 
given a close co-operation and correspondence between the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff and the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
ive believe that as much will have been done towards securing unity 
of military purpose as can be profitably accomplished at the present 
time. 

18. We have said that, in our opinion, the Commander-in-Chief 
should be the sole military adviser of the Government of India. So 
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important a function carries with it a necessity that the Commander- 
in-Chief shall be in the closest relation to the Governor-General in 
Council during, the progress of hostilities and at all momenta in 
peace when military questions of the first importance come under 
discussion. At the same time, we cannot disregard the importance 
of personal inspection from time to time of the larger army formations 
by the Commander-in-Chief himself. During his absence from 
headquarters under peace conditions, we therefoie recommend that 
he should delegate to his Chief oi the General Staff such functions 
as he thinks may be properly exercised by that officer during hia 
•absence. We do not contemplate that under any circumstances the 
Commander-in-Chief should himself take the field in war. In our 
view the command of military operations, whether on a large or 
small scale, should always be entrusted to an officer specially selected 
for that purpose. We are too well aware of the inconvenience and 
danger created in 1914 by stripping the War Office of its most 
experienced advisers and administrators, to desire to see a repetition 
in India of so unfortunate an incident. To the personal influence of 
tiie recognized head of the Army of India, especially over Indian 
troops, we have already alluded, and while we are anxious that it 
should not be supposed that we depreciate the value of his making 
himself throughly acquainted with the sentiments and requirements 
of officers and troops in all parts of India, we desire to make clear 
that, during moments of tension, it would not be consistent with 
the efficient discharge of his highest duties to absent himself from 
the Council table of the Governor-General. 

19. We are convinced that the Commander-in-Chief, as being 
an “ extraordinary ” Member of Council, oould be relieved of con- 
siderable technical responsibility. There appears to us no sound 
and valid reason why his signature should be obtained to despatches 
from the Government of India upon questions which have no military 
significance or importance, or that he should be required to study 
and record his opinion on cases which relate exclusively to the civil 
administration. We arc sure that a liberal interpretation of the 
necessities of Indian administration would lead to an appreciable 
reduction of his duties. We, therefore, recommend that he should 
be excused attendance sit the Executive and Legislative Councils 
except when the business under discussion affects military 
internets. 

HO. We have refrained from exploring in detail the functions 
which; in our view, should in future be imposed upon the Mihtary 
CouqqU which we have reoommended. We believe that tins can 
besTbO done after the visit of the Committee to Ind». 
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21. The recommendations we have made in Part I of our Report 
are based upon general principles to which the whole Committee 
have given their adherence, upon a mass of documentary evidence 
that has beeB at their disposal and upon the conferences between 
the members of the Committee and officers and others with profound 
experience of the working of army administration in India, previous- 
to the war, during the war and since the armistice. 

We offer these recommendations to the Secretary of State for 
India in the hope that he will obtain for them the early sanction of 
His Majesty’s Government, in order that the labours of this Com- 
mittee may not, like those of so many others, be thrown away. 

C. M. Wagstaff, ESHER. 

Bkig.-Genj,., M. P. O’DWYER. 

Secretary. II. V. COX, Lieut.-Genl. 

CLAUD W. JACOB, Lieut-Genl. 

J. P. DuCANE, Lieut-Genl. 

G. FELL. 

The 3rd November 1319. W. GILLMAN, Maj.-Genl. 

[NOTE] 

[The first Part of this Report was drawn up in England before 
the 2 Indian Members could join the Committee, so that the Indian 
members had no opportunity of expressing' an opinion, nor was their 
signature taken. 

The sittings of the committee were in Camera. There was no 
public examination of witnesses or a record of evidence given. The 
Committee relied mainly on the recorded opinions of previous Com- 
mittees and Commissions, Viceroys and Commenders-in-Chief, and the 
whole procedure was reminiscent of the public activity of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, the notorious ex-satrap of the Punjab, who alone really 
guided the deliberations of the Committee. Visoount Esher never 
oame out to India ; he simply signed the "2nd. and other part of the 
report as it was prepared under the guidance of Sir M. O’Dwyer. 

Another secret manouvre in presenting thie report is that the 
first part which lays down principles of the most reactionary and 
novel form was submitted to the Secretary of State in November 
1919, but it was never made public till the whole report was ready. 
Not only were the Indian members excluded from this part, but the 
Army Committee seemed to have exacted fajm the Secretary of 
State a sort of guarantee and aoquiessenee in- the principles enun- 
ciated therein before they proceeded to the details of Army Reform. 
The covering letter of Part II, which follows, refers to this matter. 
poiately.J 
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Army in India Committee 1 9 1 9-20 

Part II 

To the Right Honourable E. S. Montagu M.l\ 

Sir, 

Throughout this Report, we have been guided by the con- 
sideration that the army in India, as in all civilised States, furnishes 
the ultimate sanction for the security of the people against external 
aggression and for the maintenance of internal tranquility. We are 
impressed by the necessity of maintaining this instrument, placed as 
it always must and should be in the hands of the civil power, in the 
highest state of efficiency. Whatever form the future Government 
of India may take, however it may be democratised, and whatever 
advance may be made on the part of the various sections of the 
Indian community towards national and imperial unity, the army 
cannot fail to regain a vital attribute of Government in the hands of 
the dominant authority. 

The proposals made by us in Part I having been in the main 
approved by you, we have in Part II attempted to deal with the 
difficult question of Supply, to explain in detail the functions which, 
in our view, ' should be imposed upon the Military Council, the 
constitution of which we recommended in Part I, and to make certain 
proposals regarding Military Finance. 

We propose that a Military Council should be constituted for 
the purpose of assisting the Commander-in-Chief, with a view to 
relieving him, not of his responsibility, but of manifold duties which, 
without impairing that responsibility, he can, and should, delegate 
to his staff officers at Army Headquarters. We desire to impress 
upon the Commander in -Chief and upon the officers in question the 
absolute necessity of carrying out loyally and to the full this 
principle of delegation. All sound administration is based upon it. 
No administrator, however able and however conscientious, can 
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interpret responsibility in tbe sense of giving personal attention and 
sanction to every act of administration, if the accomplishment of 
his task is to stand the test of efficiency. 

In the constitution of the Military Coulicil, in the functions we 
have alloted to its various members, and W the handling of this 
difficult question of military supply, we have all been guided by the 
supreme consideration oi the efficiency of the Irmy in war, coupled 
with a due regard to the best interests Of the Indian tax-payer. We 
aim at establishing a system which, while it will work simply and 
economically in time of peace, will be adaptable, without undue 
friction aud disturbance, to the conditions even of such a war as 
that in which the Empire has recently been engaged. 

We day stress upon the importance, as it appears to us, of 
organising in India a system of military administration which will 
establish a chain of responsibility from the Commander-in-Chief 
himself through his Military Council to the military commands, and 
so down to divisional units, in order that the test of war, whenever 
it is applied, shall find ready to hand a body of men expert in 
administration as well as in command, ready to meet its exigencies, 
While we are anxious to see officers from their youth up trained in 
administration as well as in general staff duties, we are conscious 
that, under a voluntary system such as ours, it is impossible to rely 
wholly for the administration of the army upon the soldier. There 
are certain spheres of administration into which a civilian element 
must not only be introduced, but should be oordially welcomed. 
This axiom especially applies to the region of provision and produc- 
tion of material, which, is essential to the military needs of an army 
in peace time and ifi the field. The provisioning of an army with all 
that it requires, which is ordinarily covered by the term “supply,” has 
been considered carefully by us in consultation with the most 
experienced authorities, both in India and at home. There has been 
much couflict of opinion and we have been furnished with advice in 
diverse forms. Powerful arguments, supported by experience in war 
and by knowledge of Indian conditions, have been used in the course 
of our discussions in favour of various solutions of what is admitted 
to be a complicated problem. 

The recommendations whioh we have made in Part fit have 
been signed by us, but we regret that in regard to section I a 
divergency of views has occurred. 

While detracting from the constructive value of our report, this 
divergence of opinion will not, we venture to hope, prove a serious 
obstacle in attempting to arrive at a decision upon the functions to 
be vegted in the Commander-in-Chief . 
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We are all agreed in our recommendations regarding the compo- 
sition and functions of the Military Council, except to the extent 
that the minority desire to tpe added to it a member, with the titlo 
of Surveyor-General of supply, to whom they would entrust those 
functions of produotioit tod provision which the majority adv ocat e 
placing under a separate Member of the Executive Council. 


We are, 

Sik, 

Your obedient Servants, 

ESHER. 

M. F. O’DWYER. 

H. V. COX, Lieut. -Grill. 

.T. P. Dl’CANE, Lieut.- Grid. 
CLAUD W. JACOB, Lieut.-Gml. 
H. HUDSON, Lieut.-Geul. 

G. FELL. 

WEBB GILLMAN, Mojar-Gml. 
UMAR HAYAT. 

K. G GUPTA. 

C. M. WAGSTAFF, t 'olonel, Sra-eturp. 

Jf»k Map 1020. 


Production Provision 

The majority consisting of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Hirbert Cox, 
Sir Claud Jaoob, Sir Godfrey Fell, Sir W. Gilman and Sir K. Gupta 
incline to the view that the military production and provisions, as 
also the administration of Royal Indian Marine, should be entrusted 
to tiie department to be called “Department of Munitions and 
Marine ” in charge of civilian member of the Governor-General e 
Executive Council ; while the minority composed of Lord Esher, 
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John Du Cane, Sir Havelock Hudson aud Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
favour solution by appointing a civil member of the Commander in 
Chiefs Military Council aud placing the Royal Indian Marine 
directly under the Commender-in Chief agains the idea of placing a 
civilian under immediate and direct control of the Commander-in 
Chief. The majority point the enormous difficulties that would 
arise in future in regard to labour and the growth of trade 
unionism which would affect the working of Government factories 
under the Reforms Scheme. The rcsponsiblity for the expenditure 
of nearly half of the total revenues would rest on the shoulders of 
of one man (Commander-n-Chief) and, therefore, the oreation of a 
separate department for production and provision would result, in 
in their opinion, increased efficiency aud consequent economy, thus 
tending to minimise public criticism. The minority challenge these 
majority conclusions as being irreconcilable with the fundamental 
principle of concentrating the command and administration of 
the army in the hands of a single responsible authority. The 
civilian member according to the minority, should be called the 
“Surveyor General of supply,’ 1 and he should be a member of the 
Military Council, in which capacity he would be in constant touch 
with his military colleagues. 

Further relief could be afforded to the Commander-in-Chief, if 
the Secretary, Army Headquarters, or one of the members of the 
Military Council, were authorised to attend meetings of the Legisla- 
tive and Executive Councils on behalf of the Commander-in-Chief 
in order to explain the questions of military administrations as also 
before the Viceroy. The Committee, ris a whole, think that the 
Commander-in-Chief should be the President of the Military Council, 
of which the members should be : (1) Chief, of the General Staff, (2) 
Adjutant General, (3) Quarter master-General, (4) Financial Adviser, 
and (5) Civil Member and Secretary, Army Headquarters, with 
provision that, in the event of the minority view prevailing, the 
Council would include a Surveyor-General of supply. 

Financial Control 

ks regards inactions, the Military Council cau have no collective 
responsibility, and one of their principal duties is to watch the pro- 
gress of military expenditure with a view to securing economical use 
of Army Funds. Other recommendations are summarised below : — 

Summary of Recommendations. 

(a) That the system under which financial control is exercised 
at Army Headqurters should bo continued. 
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( l ) That the Financial Adviser should be a Member of the 
Military Council. 

(c) That there should be a Deputy Financial Adviser in each 
of the principal spending branches of Army Headquarters and in the 
Royal Air Force, with functions as described. 

(d) That whatever arrangement is made for production and 
provision, there should be at headquarters a Controller of Ordnance 
Factory Accounts, who would also act as Deputy Financial Adviser to 
the authority responsible for administration. This Controllers’ func- 
tions might extend to the clothing factories ; but, if this is not found 
practicable, there should be a separate Controller for the latter. 

(e) That the system under which separate finance and account- 
ing offices are attached to the ordnance factories should be extended 
to the clothing factories. 

(/) That the accounts and audit relating to contracts should l>c 
concentrated under a Controller at headquarters, who should also 
act as Deputy Financial Adviser to the administrative authority. 

(f/) That a Controller should be attached to the office of the 
Director, Royal Indian Marino, at Bombay to maintain the marine 
accounts and to act as Deputy Financial Advisor to the Director. 

( h ) That for the present no change should be made in the 
arrangements undei which financial assistance .and advice are given 
in commands and divisions. 

(i) That no change should be made in the status and duties of 
the Military Accountant-General. 

0*) That the Controller and Auditor-General should exercise 
more definite authority over the audit staff of the Military Accounts 
Department. 

(k) That the responsibility for preparing their estimates and 
administering their grants should be definitely placed on the beads 
of branches at Army Headquarters and of the officer commanding 
the Royal Air Force. 

(0 That the military accounts should be maintained in such a 
from as will enable the heads of branches to watch the progress of 
expenditure, with a view to savings being made available for other 
objects. 

(m) That prompt information should be afforded to the Govern- 
ment of India regarding the progress of expenditure at heme on 
stores, etc. 

(«?) That there should be a block vote for eaoh arm of the servioe 
and for the Royal Air Force. 

(o) That savings effected in the on-costs” of factories should 
be available for expenditure on the improvement of the factories. 

20 
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(p) That the spheres of financial responsibility of the Cominau- 
der-in-Chief and the Member for Munitions and Marine (if this 
department is formed) should be defined on the lines indicated. 

(q) That the Financial Adviser at Army Headquarters should 
also be the Financial Adviser to the proposed Department of Muni- 
tions and Marine. 

(r) That a radical change, on the lines proposed by the Govern- 
ment of India, should be made in the system under which pay is 
disbursed. 

(s) That the regulations dealing with pay, allowances, leave, 
pensions, etc., should be revised. 

Part 111— Decentralisation and Liaison 

E > art Three deals exclusively with the decentralisation and 
liaison, and after examining the present organisation of commands 
in India, draws attention to the proposal that India should be 
divided into fourteen separate areas to be called districts in order to 
provide a link between the army headquarters and districts, with a 
view to avoid return to a state of affairs whioh existed before the 
war. The Committee recommend the creation of four commands, each 
under an army commander, graded as General officer commanding in 
chief with adequate staff. These commands will comprise districts, 
each containing a certain number of brigade commands. Burma 
should form an independent district, and several districts Bhould 
be classified according to tbeir importance. This part of the report 
also deals with the internal security and liaison between the 
military and civil authorities, and urges the importance of establish- 
ing a close and regular liaison with Provincial Governments, the 
extension of Indian military and civil intelligence near and for East, 
Europe, America and Africa, with a view to counteract seditious 
and revolutionary movements calculated to tamper with the loyalty 
of troops. Lastly, the Committee emphasise .the importance of 
propaganda and a greater use of the press, adding that the value of 
the press in India as a medium for information appears to have been 
neglected in the past. 

Part IV— Organisation of Air Forces Etc. 

Part four : The Committee believe that the last war has made 
it clear that India’s partnership in the Empire demanded that 
the organisation of . Air Forces should conform closely to the rest of 
the force of ' the Empire. For the attainment of this object, stefs 
are suggested so as to secure closer relations between the 
British and Indian armies. The recommendations, therefoie, aim on 
the assimilation of conditions, closer liaison, uniformity of ideals and 
interchange of officers among British and Indian’s services. 
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Aft f regards regimental offices, the Committee recommend -a 
ieliepie for forming closer connection between the British officers cadre 
of the Indian Army and that of the British Army, and has shown 
the necessity for assimilating so far as practicable the organisation 
and system of administration of the services concerned with the 
feeding of the army, transport, stores, medical assistance, signalling. 

After detailed examination, the Committee consider the com- 
pletion of the Bpyal Army Service Corps and the Supply and 
Transport Corps as yet impracticable, but desire more in the direction 
of unification of the two oorps. 

Coming to the veterinary service, the Committee approves the 
scheme of reorganisation now under consideration of the Government 
of India, but suggest the admission of qualified Indians to com- 
mission in veterinary service by removing the existing racial bar. 

The personnel of the Signal Service should be definitely posted 
to the corps. A joint service called Army Ordnance Corps, India, 
should be formed. 

The Committee then proceed to examine the possibility of 
unification of the two medical organisations with the Indian Medical 
Service, and the Royal Army Medical Corps. After critical ex- 
amination of the various suggestions put forward by responsible 
authorities, the Committee are reluctantly forced to say that the 
amalgamation of the two services at present is impracticable. They 
however, suggest some reforms to secure a more harmonious working 
and closer co-operation between these two services. 

Conditions in India are such that the amalgamation of pioneers 
and engineers is not advisable in the organisation of army, head- 
quarters. Field engineers’ training should be co-ordinated by a 
Senior Royal Engineer Officer affiliated to the General Staff, and 
that military works services should become a directorate under the 
Quarter-Master-General in command. Chief Engineers should be 
retained. The Committee emphasises the need for close co-opera- 
tion in training and military education between Home and Indian 
armies to afford higher appointments. If the Commander in-Chief 
belongs to the British service, two of his three principal .-tiff 
officers (C.G.S., A.G. and Q.M.G.) should belong to the Indian 
Army : while, if the Commander-in-Chief belongs to the Indian 
Army, two of the principal staff officers should come from the 
British service. 

Part V— Amelioration of Conditions of Service. 

The Committee are aware of the spirit of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction in both armies arising, inter uli*t 9 out of the com- 
plexity of the regulations governing pay, leave and travelling 
allowances, and want of suitable accommodation. After cm- 
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pasising the necessity of complete revision of the regulations, 
they urge that considerations of finance should not be allowed to 
postpone the urgent work of providing suitable accomodation, as, 
otherwise, it wHl affect the efficiency of the army. Beoent changes 
and reforms have, no doubt, proved another unsettling factor in 
the minds of the British offioers, but this feeling will, it is hoped, 
pass away in time. The Committee’s intention is to render the 
service sufficiently attractive to secure a constant flow of the best of 
Sandhurst cadets and to ensure that the officers who are selected 
for the army and the British service officers while stationed in 
India, remained contented throughout the service. With this object 
in view, they propose several practical and detailed suggestions 
regarding pay and pensions, concessions, travelling and detention 
allowances, medical attendance, family pensions, funds, etc . They 
are convinced that each mounted officer should be provided, free of 
charge, with the authorised number of chargers, as also hospital 
accomodation for wives and families of British officers in places where 
European doctors are available. In applying the uniform rate of pay 
to all British officers in India or in service elsewhere, the Committee 
suggest that the present system of fixing the pay on rupee basis 
to be continued, that the pay of the ranks of officers be assimilated 
to consolidated pay of British service officers in India of corresponding 
rank and length of service, that all officers be given anallowance .of 
Rs. 100 per month, except when serving as departmental or staff 
officers on consolidated rates of pay, that the consolidated pay 
should include the element of certain overseas or expatriation 
allowance, etc. In making some improvements in barracks acco- 
modation, state of regimental institutes, Church parade service, etc., 
the Committee remark that the present day soldiers have neither 
deep-seated discipline nor long-suffering patience. Their responsible 
aspirations must, therefore, be met and their idiosyncracies 
sympathetically studied if they are to bo contented while serving 
in India. 

Disabilities of Indian Officers. 

In regard to Indian officers, the Committee assert that there 
is a feeling among them that they can never rise higher in rank than a 
ltisaldar- Major or Subcdar Major. Their disabilities are due to want 
of education, which is now one of the essential conditions of leader- 
ship. Nevertheless, it is not forgotton that they have displayed 
devotion to duty which is beyond praise. All Risaldars are placed 
on the same scale of pay, and specified recommendations are also 
made regarding additional regimental pay of Indian Adjutants and 
Indian Quartermasters of the units, as they are usually the best 
educated and smartest of young Indian officers. Belleviug that it 
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would be much to tho benefit o! the country, soine of the brave and 
loyal gentlemen arc given opportunities to fit- themselves to compote 
on something approaching to equal terms With the sons of the more 
wealthy classes. The Committee welcomed the establishment of 
the Kitchener College, which seems likely to meet the need. The 
Indian members of the Committee raised the question of instituting 
an Indian Sandhurst, but they agreed eventually that the time is 
not yet ripe for the consideration of such a scheme. 

Family Pensions. 

In regard to family pensions, the Committee feel very strongly 
that any Government which sends a married soldier of any race to 
war in which he loses his life, should be actually responsible for 
providing pension sufficient to keep his widow and children from 
want, and should not make its contributions dependent on the 
intricacies of family system into which it cannot penetrate. Any 
grants of lands to soldiers should be on “service terms, ” and grants 
of land abroad to deserving Indian officers and soldiers should bo 
kept in view by the Government of India, and if possible, land ill 
British Guiana or East Africa might be granted to Indian settlers. 

Part VI— Indian Territorial Force. 

The Committee regret tho response to the Indian Defence Force 
(Indian Section) was not encouraging, except tho working of the 
University Corps which offered the best material for a Territorial 
Force. They, however recognise tho need for a National Defence 
Force, but apprehend some practical difficulties. They insolently note 
that some students, who were members of the Indian Defence Force, 
took part in the Panjab disorders last year, and the highest military 
authorities, therefore, they say do not want to run more risks than 
necessary, so that the same force, which they may organise, may not 
be used against them 1 

The highest military authorities in Ji.dia accept the the 
principle of a national defence force and arc of the opinion that 
it is one to be encouraged. But they add : — “Not only have we to 
bear in mind tho risks that we run in organizing a force that may 
bo used against us in one way or another, but we have to ci cate or 
revive the necessary military qualities in a collection of different 
races who arc striving under our control to evolve a common 
nationality, and with it the ideal of national participation in tho 
defence of tlicir country. Wo do not want to run more risks than 
is necessary : we do not want to interfere undually with religious or 
loccal customs and ideals, and we do not want the country generally 
to get tried of what is admittedly an experiment before the desired 
result is attained..” 
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The recommeadatiods of the committee a re : — 

(1) The proposed foree must not impair the efficiency of the 
regular army, or compete with it in recruiting among classes from 
which the army has hitherto been drawn. While it will primarily 
be limited to the urban population %nd the universities, other classes 
on which the army has hitherto not drawn will not be excluded. 

(2) The formation of the force should not be made a reason 
for reducing the strength of, or expenditure on, the regular 
army. 

(3) It should be co-ordinated with the regular army and be 
under control of the military authorities ; the establishment of a 
unit should be the same as that of a regular unit ; the organisation 
and training should be carried out with a view not only to aiding 
the civil power in maintaining internal security, but also to sharing 
eventually in the duty of defence against external aggression. 

(4) The co-operation of Provincial Governments should, as 
far as possible, be secured, and local advisory associations should be 
established to assist in recruiting and in providing funds and facilities 
for subsidiary purposes which cannot be met from the military 
grants. 

(5) Enlistment should be voluntary, between the ages of 18 
and 30, with liability for general service in India, and for a period 
of four years which may be extended if recommended by the 
commanding officer. 

(6) Training of cadets in schools should be limited to physical 
training and drill without arms. 

(7) University companies should be encouraged, but strictly 
limited to the students and staff ; the men should take their 
discharge on completion of the university course, but should be 
eligible for transfer to a non-university unit. Eural units or 
companies should bo discouraged, if likely to compete with regular 
recruiting. 

(8) Liability for general service in India should be insisted 
on from the start ; without it, there is little prospect of this force 
ever becoming an asset of any military value. 

(9) Training should be arranged for all units by the military 
authorities, in consultation with the advisory committees, so as to 
interfere as little as possible with normal avocations or studies. 

(10) Pay and allowances should be at Indian Army rates' 
during periods of annual training or embodiment : in the case of 
university corps, for the period of the annual camp only. 

(11) A limited number of specially selected British officers 

commanding officers, second-in-command and adjutant— with an 

ristructional staff of non-commissioned officers, should be attached 
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to each unit. The commanding officer and second-in-command 
be replaced by Indians as the latter become trained ; and in time 
Indian offioers holding King’s commissions and possessing military 
experience might also be employed with these units. The adjutant 
and instructional staff should always be drawn from the regular 
army. Special facilities should be given by the military authorities 
for the training of officers for appointment to, and promotion in, 
oommissined ranks, on lines similar to the Indian Defei ce Force 
(British section). 

(12) The force should be under the Commander-in-Cheif, 
general control being exercised through a Director of Auxiliary 
Forces at Army headquarters and the local military authorities ; it 
should take the place of the present Indian Defence Force (Indiau 
section) which being only a temporary war organization disappears. 
Local -Governments and associations should be consulted as regards 
the recommendations for commissions and promotions among 
officers. 

(13) The form of the commission to be granted in this force 
is a matter that will require careful consideration. Advanced politi- 
cal opinion, which in this respect is strongly supported by our 
colleague Sir Krishna Gupta, asks for the grant of King’s commi- 
ssions to the territorial officers ; but Indian officers now holding the 
Viceroy’s commission would undoubtedly resent the grant to these 
officers of a status which for good reasons is withheld from them- 
selves. We feel that it would be premature to make any definite 
recommendation at this stage, as so much must depend on the 
manner in which the experiment develops. 

As to how the units should be raised, the Committee say that 
to start with some 12 units, mounted or dismounted, might be 
raised in the following areas : — 

Bombay, Madras, Bengal with Assam, United Provinces ••• 2 each. 

Punjab, Bihar, Burma and Central Provinces ... ••• 1 each. 

In each of the four large provinces one of the units might he a 
university corps and in the remaining provinces the single unit 
might be composed partly of university and^ partly of general 
companies. The force might be styled the Indian lerritorial 
Force” 

Part Vll— Indian Marine. 

Part. VII deals with the Indian Marine. The Committee urge 
that the operations of the Indian Marine Service Act be extended 
so as to include of waters west of Suez in order to legalise the disci- 
plinary action taken by the Marine Officers in that part. Further, 
it would be advantageous to hand over the lighting of the entire 
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Indian cost, including Persian Gulf, to the service. The Director, 
Royal Indian Marine, should be a Bear Admiral on active list with 
the status of a Secretary to the Government of ludia, with powers 
to approach the Viceroy. The office of the Director should be in 
Bombay* while his Deputy should remain at the headquarters of the 
Government of India. Begular recruitment should be done as in the 
army, with headquarters at Batnogiri. Suitable Indians should be 
given opportunities for education in the higher branches of sea-mem- 
bership, marine engineering, etc.. The Committee consider it desir- 
able that the Royal Indian Marino should be extended to enable it to 
undertake policing the Persian Gulf, and they feel confident that the 
raising of the status of the Marine service would make it fit io meet 
both peace and war requirements. 

Part VI 11 —Indian Army Reserve of Officers. 

Part VIII deals with a number of supplementary questions 
referred to the Committee by the Government of India for advice. 
Lord Esher and General Du Cane are not, therefore, responsible for 
these recommendations. The Commitee, after examining the exist- 
ing regulations relating to the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
suggest these regulations should be so recast as to require all officers 
now under this reserve to» relinquish their appointments and new 
reserve of officers for army in India bo formed with a fixed establish- 
ment to be calculated 1 for each arm and branch of the service on the 
basis of probable requirement in the event of war, with the result 
that this new reserve of officers would be organised with reference 
to the needs of the Army in India, whereas the existing reserve is 
for the Indian Army alone. This reserve would as well as provide, 
the officer reinforcement for all the units serving in India, British 
and Indian alike. The Committee further advise that regimental 
followers should bo enlisted and trained to arms sufficiently. 

Miscellaneous. 

Coming to the military staff clerks, the Committee urged military 
soldiers should be sparingly used for clerical duties, and that the pay 
and privileges of clerical assistance in principal branches of head- 
quarters should bo the same as those in the Government of India Civil 
Secretariate. 

Provision of an adequate staff of Army Chaplains is required to 
meet the needs of various denominations. 

The Committee further think that the transfer of responsibilities 
of policing the Northeast Frontier is not justified, and hold that the 
existing system, under which Burma and Assam military police are 
controlled by the Local Governments, should not be changed. 
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Part IX Concludes the Report It runs as follows 

1. We have now completed the task assigned to ns. We have 
examined the conditions obtaining in the army in India at the close 
of a war of unprecedented magnitude. Many changes are needed, 
and they should not be postponed. The army in India is not 
immune from the general unrest prevailing throughout the world. 
Liberal and sympathetic treatment at tho present time, and the 
removal of such grievances as we have shown ro exist, should go far 
to secure contentment for the future. 

2. In our proposals relating to tho higher command and to the 
organisation of Army Headquarters, our main endeavour has been to 
relievo tho Commandcr-in-Chicf of all work that can equally well bo 
performed by his subordinates. We have followed in many respects 
the organisation of the Headquarter Staff of an army in the field, 
since wo consider that the work of Army Headquarters in India 
approximates more nearly to field conditions than is the case at tho 
War Office. Wo have limited, so fai as is consistent with efficient, 
working, tho number of officers with direct access to the Commander- 
in-Cbicf. 

3. Wo liavo laid special stress on the necessity for decentrali- 
sation in India, and for diminishing the detailed control exercised 
by tho India Office. We hope, that if our proposals arc agreed to, 
there will not only bo a considerable decrease in correspondence, 
but that more rapid decisions will remove such discontent as is now 
caused by delay. 

4. Our principal aim has been to promote tho efficiency and 
contentment of the army in India, and to secure that tho Govern- 
ment of India will have at its disposal a well-trained and loyal army, 
lit to take its share in the defence of tho Empire. 

5. In submitting our recommendations, wo have borne in mind 
that many of them will entail increased expenditure. We are aware 
that, the picsent cost of the army in India (1920-21) is already 
double the pre-war cost. We have therefore been actuated through- 
out by due regard for economy, but we have not refrained from 
recommending relatively costly measures, where we are satisfied that 
these are essential to the contentment and better administration 
of the army. 

6. Our proposals will further increase tho annual cost of the 
army in India. But although the immediate effect of adopting 
them will be to set up a higher standard of normal expenditure, 
we do not contemplate tho probability of this standard being in- 
creased, at least for some years to come, above what can be met 

21 
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from the normal growth of Indian revenues. It is admitted that 
the first concern of any’ Government should be defence from external 
aggression, and the maintenance of internal tranquillity. With the 
prospeot of industrial and agricultural development in India, the 
revival of trade, and the disappearance of freight difficulties, it is 
hoped that the revenues of India may expand sufficiently to enable the 
needs of the army to be satisfied without detriment* to other claims. 

7. Fresh standards have been set up ; existing services require 
reorganisation, and new services have to be developed and equipped. 
There is much lee-way, too, to be made up in improving accommo- 
dation in conformity with modern requirements. All these will 
involve heavy initial expenditure. We venture to suggest that it 
might be advantageous, from the point of vi aw both of finance and 
of military administration, to adopt a system somewhat on the fol- 
lowing lines 

(a) The military authoiities should first prepare a programme 

showing the capital expenditure entailed by measures 
such as those indicated above. 

( b ) The Government of India would thus be in a position to 

gauge their liabilities, and to decide to what extent 
they could be met, and over what period the progr;un- 
me should bo spread; and could proceed to obtain the 
Secretary of State’s sanction, whore necessary, to the 
expenditure involved. 

(c) The Government of India might then arrange to give a 

definite allotment (over and above the sum required for 
the ordinary yearly upkeep of the army) towards the 
carrying out of this programme of special expenditure. 
This allotment should be expressed in terms of a total 
sum, to bo spread over a fixed number of years. Lapses 
in the yearly allotment should be carried forward into 
tho following year’s budget, and remain at the disposal 
of tho military authorities for the carrying out of this 
programme. Within the amount of the special provision 
the military authorities should have a free hand in 
deciding to which of the measures iii the programme 
priority should be given. The accounts relating to tho 
expenditure on these measures should pro-forma bo 
maintained separately. 

00 Subject to these conditions, the military authorities 
should be required to work strictly to the annual bud- 
get provision for the upkeep of the army, except in so for 
as this may prove impossible otfing to unforeseen causes, 
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such as military operations, or increases in the cost of food* 
stuffs, etc., occurring in the course of the financial year. 

. Tlio Indian army is the instrument of the Government of 
India, by whom it is paid and administered, subjoct to the general 
control of the Secretary of Stato for India. We consider thereforo 
that, subject to such control, tho Government of India should be 
tho filial authority in matters connected with the pay and allowances 
of officers and men of tho Indian Army, wherever they may bo 
serving. We find it necessary to state this view, as we have boon 
informed that the more liberal terms rccommendod by tho Govern- 
ment of India have been rejected in several cases on the ground that 
all charges on account of officers and men of the Indian Army, serving 
ovorscas, aro borne by His Majesty’s Treasury. This docs not 
appear to us to bo a valid reason why terms of service should be 
prescribed which are at variance with the express recommendations 
of tho Government of India, and which result in the creation of 
numerous inequalities in tho rates of pay of officers serving overseas 
with formations containing Indian troops, or performing duties 
analogous to those of corresponding appointments of India. 

The Government of India have no voice in deciding the rates of 
pay of officers and other ranks of the British Army, though increases 
in these rates materially enhance the cost of the Army in India, 
which is entirely borno by Indian revenues. Just as the security 
of India demands tho presence of these British troops, so the fresh 
military obligations devolving oil the Empire as a result ot the war 
necessitate the employment overseas of considerable numbers of 
Indian troops. We consider that the Government of India have the 
light to claim, as an essential condition of lending their troops fo»*' 
such duties, that they should be the final authority in all questions 
of pay and allowances, subjoct always to the control of Hie Secretary 
of State for India. This right needs to be explicitly safeguarded. 

ESHEK. 

M. F. O’DWYEK. 

H. V. COX, Lt.-Gcu. 

H. HUDSON, Lt.-Gen. 

G. FELL. 

WEBB, GILLMAN.: Maj. Gen. 

UMAK HAYAT. 

K. G. GUPTA. 

C. M. WAGSTAFF, Colonel, 

fr- ccretiiru. 

22 nd Jvnt^JUSO. 



Minute by 

Sir Krishna G. Gupta. 

I have signed the Report, because I believe that tho Civil 
Government of a country must have in the futuro, as it has had in 
the past, a potent and effective instrument in the army, for repelling 
external aggression and maintaining internal peace, and because I 
agree with my colleagues that our proposals, if adopted, will greatly 
increase the efficiency of tho Army in India. I wish, however, to 
make a few observations, not by way of dissent, but rather as 
supplementing what has been said in the Repoit. 

2. It seems to me that tho great importance of the momentous 
declaration of policy made in tho announcement of August 1917 
has not been sufficiently realised. The British Government have, 
hi clear and unmistakable terms, affirmed their future policy in the 
Governance of India, viz., increased association of Indians in all 
branches of the administration, and the introduction of responsible 
Government with a view to place India on the road to the attainment 
of Dominion status ; and this policy has been retfirmed in the 
preamble to thejieforms Statute which was passed last year. 

3. From the battle of Plasscy in 1757, when the East India 
Company acquired for England her first footing in India, till 1858, 
when the Crown assumed the direct Government of India, the 
principle underlying all measures was the maintenance of British 
domination and supremacy. In accordance with that principle all 
power, authority and control, whether civil or military, was 
concentrated in the hands of the British bureaucracy, and Indians 
wore relegated lo very subordinate positions. 

4. As a legacy of tho unhappy events of 1857, a feeling of 
distrust now further supervened and permeated tho whole policy of 
army administration. Indians had always boen excluded from the 
Kings commission. A new 'restriction establishing a ratio of two 
Indians to one European was introduced into tho rank and file. 

5. Ever since tho assumption of the Government by tho Crown 
there has been a steadily widening difference in policy between the 
civil administration and the army organisation. During the last 
half-century measures have been taken to extend the Indian element 
in the higher branches of the civil administration, and in later years, 
to introduce tho principle of representation in the Legislative 
Councils which culminated in the Statute of last year. On the 
military side, however, the tondency has boon to make the grip 
closer and tighter, no as not ouly to keep the Indians out of all 
superior positions, but also practically to exclude them from the 
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artillery and various other services, which form ossoutial branches of 
the army organisation. 

G. But now that a solemn declaration of policy has boon made, 
such a distinction must no longer bo observed, if that declaration is 
not to remain a dead letter or a mere pious wish. Distrust must- 
now give placo to confidence. It is not enough that the civil 
administration should be democratized and placed on a representative 
basis, but Indians should also be eligible for positions of trust and 
responsibility in the army. Tho adoption of measures which shall 
make tho Civil Government responsible to tho people does not, in 
itself, make a country autonomous and self-governing, nor can it 
ever become so, as long as tho administration of the army remains 
in othor hands. 

7. In the covering letter of 3rd November, 1919, submitting 
Part 1 of the Kcport, it has been observed that “wo desire 
also to mention that we have been requested in considering our 
recommendations to avoid, if possible, framing them in such a 
manner as may hereafter provo inconsistent with the gradual 
approach of India towards a Dominion status.” 1 was not a member 
of the Committee when that letter was written. If I had been, I 
should have urged that our recommendations should not only bo 
not inconsistent with Indian autonomy, but that they should be so 
framed as to help India to attain the goal which had been set down 
for her. I should be failing in my duty to the British Government, 
and unfaithful to my country, if I did not take this opportunity to 
express my conviction that wo can peacefully attain national unity 
and full responsible Government only through the sympathetic help 
and guidance of Great Britain, and that it is therefore to our 
advantage to remain, so long as we can do so with due sclf-rospoct, 
a component part of the great British Empire. But if wo aro to 
achieve this goal of national unity and full responsible Government, 
it is necessary that the British Government should completely change 
their angle of vision in regard to military administration in India, 
and that they should be prepared to share tho control of the army 
with the people of the country. 

8. To that end several measures aro urgently called for, and 
I shall briefly touch on them : — 

(a) The superior ranks of every branch of tho army, including 
the Artillery, Air Forco, Engineers, Transport and Supplies, etc., 
should be freely open to qualified Indians, and for this purpose the 
number of King’s commissions to b3 given to Indians should be 
materially increased every year. A better method of selection than 
that which obtains at present should also be adopted, so that not 
merely the scious of wealthy families, but the best qualified candi* 
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dates, irrespective of birth or crood, will have a chanco of competing. 
As in every other country, so in India, it is the educated middle- 
classes which must furnish the largest contingent of officers. 

(J) Enlistment for the regular army should not be restricted 
to what are* called martial races. The result of the present policy 
has not been completely satisfactory. It ha6 thrown an unusually 
heavy military buiden upon one proviucc — the Punjab, tho evil 
effects of which are already becoming apparent, it has takou tho 
field of recruitment outside the borders of British India — bringing 
into the Indian Army men who are not British Indian subjects, 
such ds the Pathans from the North-west Frontier and tho Gurkhas 
from Nepal. The trans-frontier Pathans have been discredited, and 
no longer form any appreciable part of the Indian Army. Tho area 
of recruitment should, therefore, be extended to all parts of India 
and everything should be done to stimulate the martial and patriotic 
spirit, which decades of neglect and discouragement have depressed 
but never wholly extinguished. 

(c) No effort should bo spared to make tho Territorial Forco 
a success and a real adjunct to tho regular army. 

(d) The practice of officering the Indian Army by regular 
periodical drafts from Europe is not only very costly but it is harmful 
to the best interests of India in another way. The British officer 
leaves the country generally in the primo of life, so that all his 
ability, knowledge and ripe experience are lost to it. 

(c) Stops should be taken in due course to establish in India 
training and educational institutions for all branches of the army. 
At present, almost all the training of the superior officers is done in 
England. This is an inconvenient arrangement for India and will 
become impracticable when more Indians get King's commissions. 
The best Indians may bo prevented by cost alone, among a variety of 
reasons, from coming to England for training. Tho admitted 
success of the Quetta 8tafF College, and also of the Officers’ College 
at Indore, shows that it is not a difficult matter to arrange for 
training in India. To start local institutions nny appear cosily 
at first- but will bo cheaper in the end. Besides, India must 
gradually be made self-supporting in every respect. Wc have 
advocated llic adoption of this policy (Fart II, Section 1) as regards 
supply and munitions. The same reason holds good even with 
groator force for tho application of that principle to the personnel 
of tho army. 

(/) The imported article, whether personnel or material, must 
necessarily be more costly than that which can be obtained at home. 
The British soldier roughly costs three times as much as the sepoy. 
The proportion is not so high in the ease of the officer, but the fact 
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that tho British officer has to be remunerated adequately tonds to 
raise tho scale of pay of the Indian officers and thus adds to the 
total cost of the army in India. Our proposals must add largely to 
the army expenditure, which is already high, and the only way of 
introducing economy without impairing efficiency is gradually to 
increase the Indian element in the ranks us well as in superior 
positions. 


22 ml June , 1020 


K. G. GUPTA. 


Minute by 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan 

AVc have in Part III of our Report made certain recommenda- 
tions on the subject of securing liaison between the civil and military 
authorities in obtaining information of attempts made by agitators 
to spread disaffection. I would go further and advocate drastic action 
against all such agitators, who should be rigorously excluded from 
all cantonments or districts where their activities may be a cause of 
possible contamination. 

During the sessions of the Army in India Committee I was too 
busy to go to Sandhurst and make enquiries about tho Indian cadets 
there. I have since learned that their progress, generally speaking, 
is far from satisfactory. It seems very doubtful whether all will 
qualify for commissions or will be suitable for commissions, and 
whether those who do qualify will he willing to serve for more than 
a short period in the Army. Tho inference is .that some at least of 
the cadets selected for Sandhurst were not of the right class, as I 
predicted in a note on the subject written in ISJlb and placed before 
the military authorities. 

If this mistake is not rectified in tho future, the number of 
commissions allotcd every year to Indians will fall far short of what 
it was intended to he, and public money, as well as tho time of t-lio 
cadets and their instructors, will be wasted. 1 would suggest that 
the shortage, which occurs, owing to the selection of candidates of 
the wrong type, should he made good in the following years, so as 
to secure the full sanctioned number of Indian officers with Kings 
commissions. „ , 

I have already pointed out that tho army should not bo allowed 
to be tampered with, as it is the only instrument in tho hands of 
the Government to maintain internal peace and to cope with 
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external aggression. I desire to emphasise this further, in view of 
what I have since learnt of the recent happenings in India. They 
force me to suggest that the reforms in the army should be introduce 
ed on more tautious lines. Jn the last disturbances attempts were 
made to tamper with the army, as was done in the Mutiny of 1857, 
but the bulk of the army was away, and, as many of the units hod 
just returned from the war and had seen the might of the British 
Government, they were not, with very few exceptions, carried away 
by the intrigues of the revolutionaries. 

Just as it is necessary, in the interests of efficiency, to have old 
nnc. seasoned soldiers amongst the ranks of the Indian Army, it is 
eqally essential to stiffen it by the British element, i. e., by British 
units, however expensive it may be. The necessity for this I have 
seen myself in various campaigns, especially in the last war. There 
have been occasions when it was only the presence of British units 
which kept the Indian troops staunch, it must not be forgotten 
that, while British troops are fighting for the integrity of the 
Empire, the Indian soldiers, gallant though they have often shown 
themselves, cannot have the same inducement to fight for a distant 
Raj, and therefore require the stiffening which British troops afford. 
I hope that reformers with Utopian ideas will not persuade the 
Government to depart from this sound and established policy. If the 
revolutionaries succeed in bringing about serious trouble coupled 
with the mutiny and foreign aggression, before India is fit for self- 
Governmcnt, it will cause a sot-back to India which will bo detrimental 
to all classes, particularly those who have any stake in the land. ' 

To rccruite from the classes which lack the martial spirit or 
military traditions would be a great mistake, as they -would never 
stand the; strain of war. If the line is broken on the weak spot 
where such troops are holding it, the other portions, ovon if held 
by the best troops, may have to be abandoned, and this may bring 
disaster in its train. This remark would equally apply to both officers 
and soldiers recruited from such material, and t6 enlist them would 
not only be a waste of time and publiq money, but ifrould be 
inadvisable, «as already illustrated by an cx|>enmentak regiment of a 
certtfbrclass during the war. 

1 would strongly urge that any chance in the composition or 
organisation of the army connected with the Reforms, *or any other 
alteration in the angle of vision, should be only introduced when all 
these experiments have first been proved successful and have stood 
the test in every other department of Government. 

UMAR, HAYAT. 


22nd June 1920 . 



Recommendations 

of the 

Chemical Services Committee 

The Chemical Services Committee, was appointed by the 
Government of India in Ootobcr 1919, under the presidentship of 
Professor J. F. Thorppe. Its report was published in 1920. 

The terms of reference to the Committee were : 

(1) To consider whether an All India Chemical Service is the 
best and most suitable method of overcoming the difficulties and 
deficiencies pointed out by the Indian Industrial Commisson. (2) 
In the event of the Committee approving the principle of an all India 
Service, to devise terms_ of recruitment, employment and organi- 
sation ; to indicate the extent to which chemists already in Govern- 
ment employ should lie included in that service ; and suggest what 
should be the relations of the proposed organisation with the public and 
with Departments of the Government of India and local Govern- 
ments. (3) In particular to frame proposals for the location, scope 
and organistion of institutions for chemical research. 

The following is the summary of recommendations : — 

(1) That a Chemical Service should be constituted. 

(2) That the Service should he called the Indian Chemical 
Service. 

(3) That the Service should be controlled by a Director 
General. 

(4) That a Central imperial Chemical Research Institute should/ 
to erected r &$ Dehra Dun under the Direotor General oft the 
Chemical Services as Director, assisted by a number ol. Deputy 
Directors; 

(5) That each Deppty Director should l>e in charge of a 
separata Department and that in the first instance there should*, lie 
four Departments; a. Inorganic and Physical Chemistry, h. Organic, 
c. Metiillurgical Chemistry; d. Analytical chemistry. 

(6 ) That a Provincial Research Institute under the control of 
1 he local Government should be erected in each Province near the 

22 
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chief Beats of industry in that Province, and that each Provincial 
Beseareh Institute should be under a Director of Research. 

(7) That the functions of the Central Imperial Institute should 
be as follows : 

To create new industries and to carry out the development of 
new processes up to the “semi large” scale, or further if necessary, 
to investigate those problems of a fundamental character arising 
from the work of the Provincial Institutes, which have been trans- 
ferred to the*Central Institute by the Local Director of Research in 
consultation with the Director-General. Such problems will be those 
which tyave no apparent immediate practical importance but which 
in the opinion of the Director-General and the Diroctor of Researches 
are likely to lead to the discovery of fundamental industrial impor- 
tance affecting the industries of the country generally ; assist in the 
co ordination of the work in progress in the Provinces, both by 
means df personal discussion between the officers of the central and 
Provincial Institutes during the course of the tours made by the 
Director-General and the Deputy Directors, and by means of periodi- 
cal Conferences of Provincial and Imperial officers ; to carry out 
such analytical work as may be required and to correlate tho 
methods of analysis in general use throughout the country ; 
to maintain a Bureau of information , and Record 
Office ; and to issuo such publications as are considered 
necessary. s . 

(8) That the functions of the Provincial Resarch Institutes 
should be ; as follows : to maintain dose touch with the works of 
chemists and with the works generally aud to work out any problems 
which may be submitted to them ; to develop and place on an 
industrial scale new industries which have been previously worked 
out on the laboratory and “semi large” scale by the Central Imperial 
Institute r to carry out such other work as may be necessary 
to establish and foster new industries peculiar to the Province ; to 
oarry out suoh analytical work of a chemical character as may be 
required in the Provinoe, and to ereet and control sub-stations in 
such part| of the Province as the development of industry may 
require. 

(9) That, under 8 above, arrangements should be made by 
which a firm supplying a problem should have tlfe use of tho solu- 
tion for an agreed period of time prior to its publication. 

(10) " That members of the Service should be lent to private 
firms as occasion demanded and should, during the period of their 
service, be paid sin agreed sum by the firms. 

(11) That the Resaroh Institutes should not undertake manu- 
facture in competition with private enterprise, but that chemical 
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industries developed in acoordance with 8 above should be handed 
over to private firms as soon as practicable. * 

(12; That, whenever necessary, experts should be employed 
to establish ohemical industries .based on new process. 

4 (13) That the work of the Central Imperial institute should be 
controlled by a Board of which the Director-General will be 
Chairman and which will comprise the Deputy Directors and such 
other persons as the Government of India may determine. 

(14) That the Central Imperial Institute should have no 
administrative control over the Provincial Research Institute, but 
that no appointment as Director of Research should be made with- 
out consulting the Directoi-General 

(15) That the Director General and Deputy Directors should 
visit Provincial research Institutes periodically and co-ordinate the 
work done in each. 

(16) That Chemists employed at Provincial Research Institutes 
should be appointed in the first instance by the local Government 
in consultation with the Director of research and the 'Director 
General. t 

(17) That Chemists so appointed should be members of the 
Chemical Service and should be seconded for service under the 
Provincial Governmenis and bo paid by them. 

(18) The Agricultural Chemists should not at present be 
included in the sorvicc. 

(19) That the relations of the Chemical Service to the Forest 
Department, the Ordinance Department, the Chief Inspector of 
Explosives, Assay Masters, the Medical Stores Department, the 
Geological Survey and other Governments employing chemists, shpuld 
be as stated in Chapters V and VII. 

(20) That a Ministry of Science should be created as soon as 
practicable, as stated in Chapter XIII. 

(21) That recruitment to the Chemical Service should be as 
described in Chapter XV. 

(22) That the Deputy Director in charge of Analytical Chemis- 
try should co-ordinate the methods of analysis in use throughout 
India and should act in an advisory capacity to the various Pro- 
vincial Government analysts who should be attached to each Pn> 
vincial Research Institute. 

(23) The Provincial Government Analysts should be under 

the control of the Directors of Research and should take over the 
chemical work iiow carried out by the Chemical examiner and the 
Government Test House. ( a . 

(24) That the question of the connection? of the Indian 
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Institute of Scieuoe, 'Bangalore with the Chemical Servioo should 

await proposals from the Council of the institute. 

(25) That the location and equipment of the Central Imperial 
Chemical Besearoh Institute should be as described in Chapter X. 

(26) That the location, oontrol and equipment of Provincial 
Research Institutes should be as described in Chapter XI. 

(27) That a Bureau of Information and Record office, a 
library, and a Museum should be attached to the Central Imperial 
Institute and to each Provincial Research Institute. 

(28) That the Central Imperial institute should issue appli- 
cations as described in paragraph 71. 

(29) That a Chemical Survey of India should be carried out 
at the earliest possible moment. 

(30) That .reoruits for the Chemical Service should be trained 
iu the manner described in Chapter VI. 

(31) That members of the Service should be seconded to the 
Education Department and to University Institutions if required 
(Chapter VI.) 

(32) That the government of India should give maintenance 
and equipment grants to students to enable them to undergo the 
training in ohemical researches required for recruitment. 

(33) That the position of the Director General and of 
Directors of Research should be as described in chapter XIV. 

(31) That the pay, pensions, leave and allowances of the 
Chemical Servioe should be as detailed in Chapter XVI. 

(35) That liberal grants, free from the customary accounts, 
restrictions, should be given for the initiation of the scheme and for 
the development of industries through the medium of Chemical 
Research. 


Sir P. C. Roy’s Note of Dissent. 

The following note of dissent .was submitted by Sir P. 0. 
Boy 

' “On principle I am opposed ‘ab initio’ to the creation of an all* 
India Chemical Service. At the earlier stage of the foundation of 
the British Empire, there was no doubt need for the creation of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Medical Servioe, 'and, in the 
absenoe of suitable material in India for their recruitment: from 
abroad. Now after an interval of more than 160 years under the 
enlightened auspices of the British Government, vast progress has 
been made in the intellectual development of India. We bma> 
graduates of local Universities occupying conspicuous mid dMo* 
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guished positions as Advocate-Generals, Judges, Jurists, Surgeons 
Physicians and Scientists, etc. who can hold their own against their 
confreres in any country in Europe. 

“India is ‘par excellence’ a land of caste, and the “services” 
have become stereotyped into so many rigid castes. Naturally they 
are jealous of their vested interests, and are apt to fight tooth and 
nail against any improvement or innovation which clashes therewith. 
So glaring has the evil become that, in the considered opinion of India, 
this unhappy country exists for the “services ” and not the “services” 
for the country. In short the “services” have beoome an anomaly, nay, 
a glaring anachronism. A man brought up under the inelastic, and 
hide bound traditions of the “ service ” unconsciously imbibes all its 
prejudices and is apt to become overbearing, arrogant, narrow in 
outlook and limited in his angle of vision. The “ service” system 
will have a demoralising effect as far as the spirit of research is con- 
cerned. The men will have gorgeous vistas of pay, prospects and 
promotion before them, and the pushful and clamourous will try 
to gain the ear of the Heads of the “service.” Under such a ‘regime’ 
I am afraid the spirit of research will not be properly fostered, 

“It has been urged that while big industries will have trained 
chemists to carry on researches, the results arrived at by the 4i ser- 
vice ” chemists will be of benefit to the small industries. But the 
days of small industries are, I am afraid, numbered. In these days 
of fierce and keen world competition, and of powerful combines and 
trusts, industries started on a small capital will get short shrift. 

“The future industrial development of India no doubt re- 
quires a trained hand of chemists. But I doubt very much if the 
proposed institution of an All-India Chemical Service will best meet 
the requirements of the case. “ Service ” men are apt to be ea«y 
going and secure of drawing their monthly cheque. They cannot be 
expected to solve an industrial problem with that degree of zest and 
enthusiasm and personal interest which a research chemist, 
attached to an industry, is expected to bring tobear upon the question. 
Let me oite an instance based upon personal experience. . During 
the exigencies of the recent war, the firm with which I have the 
honour to be intimately connected — 1 mean the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works — was called upon to undertake, almost at 
a moment’s notice, the manufacture on a large scale of many ohemicals, 
the supply of which from abroad, had been cut off. Some of our 
ohemists proved equal to the occasion in an incredibly short space 
of time. They not only worked out the process but improvised plant 
for the manufacture, among other chemicals, of magnesium sulphate, 
alum, etc., by tons every day. One chemist worked out the process 
for the manufacture of sodium thiosulphate, which extorted my 
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admiration. Another, who also rose to the occasion, invented a fire 
extinguisher, which secured very large orders from the Munitions 
Department. Now, had the manufacture of any of these on a large 
scale been left to be worked out by departmental “service” chemists, 
I think that immense delay would have been involved, that the 
methods would have been found to be costly and unworkable, and 
that much precious time would have been lost in correspondence and 
cross-references. Departmentalism is an arsenal of delay and procrasti- 
nation. Its methods are apt to run in a grave, and as it has no 
living touch with any going concern, its ways degenerate into a dull 
dreary routine mechanically carried out. A research chemist, who* 
is in the “ Service” of industry, is put on his mettle. He naturally 
expects a share in the profits, or some sort of royalty, and he throws 
his whole heart into the work. Whereas a research chemist who is 
in the “service of Government is part of a system, which not only 
makes havoc of originality, but has tendency to chill initiative and 
resourcefulness. In short, work carried on through the agency of 
the “ service,” converts its votaries into lifeless machines. The me- 
thods of such a “ service ” will be dilatory and circumlocutory, 
especially if the laboratory happens to be situated at a great dis- 
tance from the firm which wishes to avail itself of its services. In 
the proposed scheme, no doubt Pioneer Factories are suggested in 
connection with the laboratory. I believe the immense industrial 
progress, which has been achieved in England and in Germany, has 
been due mainly to the close association of chemists with the fac- 
tories and the works. A large manufacturing concern can at once 
set up machinery and plant required for the purpose, and can change 
or improvise them according to the requirements of the case. The 
phenomenal progress of chemical industry in Germany is due to the 
fact that the large firms employ as many as 150 or 200 chemists, 
some engaged in research work, others in the actual manufacture. 
I doubt very much if the proposed All-India Chemical Service will 
be of benefit to the country, commensurate with the heavy outlay to 
be incurred. 

My. own view is that the best result would be achieved by 
improving the teaching of chemistry in the Indian Universities. The 
want of a suitable and lucrative career has hitherto stood in the way 
of capturing the brilliant students for the pursuit of chemistry. Law, 
Medicine and other careers have naturally attracted them. No doubt 
the proposed chemical service with the recruitment to its cadre in 
India will give a fillip to the pursuit of chemistry. But the service” 
cannot afford careers to all but only to a limited few. Unless, we 
can open out in India chemical industries, metallurgical operations 
etc, there is no chance of abeorptiou of a continuous flow of ohemist* 
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India is a couptiy of vast potential possibilities with its 
abundant supply of raw materials, of animal, vegetable and mineral 
origin, and there is ample scope for research work on these. When 
the industrial Commission made its recommendations for the creation 
of a Chemical Service the Reforms Scheme was in a nebulous condi- 
tion. Now that th? bill has been passed and has taken a definite 
shape with Provincial autonomy as its corner stone and Industry as 
a “transferred” subject, the laison detre for an All-India Chemical 
Service has almost ceased. Each Province grows on its own linos 
and according to its own traditions ; some provinces are highly 
advanced intellectually and scientifically, others arc again miserably 
backward and lag behind in the race. If you start chemical research 
institute in a backward Province it will he something like putting 
the cart before the horse. Are people sufficiently advanced to profit 
by or to utilise it. Under the Reforms Scheme, it will be possible 
for each Government, backed by the Local Parliament to work out 
its own industrial salvation. That the local genius of the people 
.plays a prominent, part is best illustrated by the growth of the mill 
industry at Bombay. The Parsecs and the Bhattias did not await 
to be awakened to activity by extraneous aid offered by Government 
Departments. 

The plan which naturally commends itself to me is that the 
different Provincial Universities should be encouraged to strengthen 
the staff of chemical teachers and to attract brilliant youngmen by 
the offer of research scholarships. Technological Institutes should 
be attached to each University as an adjunct to the chemical and 
physical Departments. In these, tanning, dyeing ceramics, enamelling, 
electrical and mechanical engineering, paper making etc., should be 
taught. If such Technological Institutes are attached to the Universi- 
ties mueh duplication of staff, of work and of costly machinery will 
be obviated. 

If you have to dopend upon laboratory experiments for the form- 
ing of industries, I am afraid wc shall have to postpone these to the 
Greek calends. I know, for instance of a research laboratory in India 
whdre soap manufacture was undertaken on a laboratory scale. The 
product of this experiment has, however, been found to be of such 
inferior quality that it could not be put on the market. Besides tho 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works referred to. above, I 
happen to be Chairman and Director of three or four other industrial 
companies that havo recently been started, namely the Bengal 
Pottery Works, the Bengal soap Works and canning and condiment 
and other works. All these have been started with the help of 
experts trained locally or in Japan, England, Germany and America. 
The successful tannery works of Sir Nilratan Sirknr may also be 
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mentioned in this connection. The late JamshecUi Tata also founded 
his colossal iron works with the help of technical experts imported 
from abroad. With the exception of the last named, the experts 
are all Indians trained abroad as I have said, and a very large 
number of B. Sc., and M. Sos., are being trained under them, who 
will in course of time become experts themselves while even in the 
Tata Iron and Steel works, Indians trained abroad are slowly getting 
to occupy high posts in the various Departments requiring scienti- 
fic and metallurgical knowledge. 

With the progress in chemical education in India, qualified 
chemists will be turned out in numbers who will be readily absoibed 
by the chemical industries which are sure to spring up in course of 
time. 

In conclusion, I desire to state that, although I consider that 
the days of Government Services are over and that the development 
of industries by the agency of a Government Service is not the most 
suitable way of dealing with the problem yet I agree that if a 
Government Service is constituted, the proposals of the Committee 
represent the best method of constituting and carrying on such a 
service. It is for this reason that I have attached my signature to 
a report with the major portion of which I am in substantial agree* 
ment. The essence of the new scheme is the section on recruitment 
which has been drawn up by the distinguished President himself and 
fully endorsed by my colleagues. The principle that recruitment for 
the Indian Services must be made in India is one which 1 have long 
upheld hitherto without success. I shall have satisfied if this 
principle finds acceptance as a result of the Committee’s report for 
it will afford a splendid opportunity to the youth and talent of India 
and will give a vigorous impetus to the pursuit of my favourite 
science amongst my country men. 



The Reformed Budget 

Rearrangement of Budget Heads 

For Imperial and Provincial Finance 

ffoi-mmnit of TiuJitt ('ontw unique-- f$lh Ar# inln' If* 

The introduction of the Reforms will bring about a complete c hange in 
the financial relations between the Central and Provincial Governments, which 
will involve some important change in the general form of accounts and in 
the prescribed ma;or heads. The changes described below have received ti e 
sanction of the Secretary of State. They should be given effect to in the 
estimates and accounts commencing from the year 1921-22. 

1. Provincial Governments have hitherto had no separate 
revenues of their own, their resources being obtained mainly from a 
share of divided heads of revenue and from lump assignments from the 
Imperial revenues. The transactions of the Imperial and Provincial 
sections have accordingly been combined, but shown under distinct 
divisions against each major head of revenue and expenditure in the 
general accounts and estimates. In future, however, definite sources 
of revenue will be allotted to the Provincial Governments, and there 
will be a complete separation between the revenues and expenditure 
of the Central and Provincial Governments, though all moneys receiv- 
ed from the resources of provincial revenue will be paid to the 
public account, of which the Governor-General-in-Council will conti- 
nue to be the custodian. It will no longer be necessary, therefore, to 
record together the Imperial and Provincial transactions against each 
head of account. The accounts and estimates of the Government of 
India will, in future, embrace the transactions of the Central Govern- 
ment only under each head of account, the transactions of the Provin- 
cial Governments appearing in them merely as a net addition to, or 
withdrawal from, their banking account with the pentral Government, 

2. At the present, all revenues realised and expenditure 
incurred in England, which are finally adjusted in the Home accounts, 
are treated as Imperial, irrespective of whether they pertain to an Im- 
perial, Provincial or divided head. In future, the incidence of 
revenue and expenditure will be determined by the division of sub- 
jects between the Central and Provincial Governments. The Secre- 
tary of State and the High Commissioner for India will maintain 
separate accounts of expenditure incurred in England on behalf of 
Provincial Governments and the revenue realised, if any, in respect 
of provincial subjects, and they will furnish to each provincial Govern- 
ment copies of the accounts and estimates relating to provincial tran- 
sactions. The net expenditure incurred in England, on behalf of 

23 
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each provincial Government, will be charged to its balance in India 
at the end of each quarter. 

3. To avoid an inflation of 'the aoccunts and the resultant errone- 
ous impression as to the incidence of revenue in India, the working 
expenses of railways are at present deducted from the gross receipts 
and the net receipts are shown on the revenue side of the accounts. 
It has been decided that the same procedure shall be followed in the 
case of the other two commercial services, viz, irrigation works and 
posts and telegraphs. Accordingly, the working expenses of irrigar 
lion works and expenditure on revenue account, in respects of posts 
and telegraphs, will be shown in the accounts as a deduction from 
revenue interests, charges relative to the former remaining on the 
expenditure side. 

. 4. Gain or loss by exchange on the net home expenditure of 
Provincial Governments as also on the net outlay in England on 
■the commercial services will, in future, be credited or charged, as 
tho case may be, to the Provincial 1 Governments or to the Commer- 
cial Department concerned. A gain or loss in respect of the net 
expenditure of tho Central Government not relating to the commer- 
cial services will be credited or charged in lump under the revenue 
or expenditure head “ Exchange ” in the Central accounts. This 
head will also record in the provincial accounts the exchange on 
the net home expenditure of Provincial Governments. For the 
purpose of these adjustments the exchange will be calculated monthly 
on the basis of the average of the daily Calcutta Telegraphic tranter 
rates on London during the month. A list of the m^jor beads of 
revenue and expenditure, as ' now revised, is also published. The 
changes introduced are explained below : — 

I. The transfers now made between Imperial and Provincial 
revenue will be discontinued and they will be substituted therefore 
by fixed contributions from the Provincial Governments to the 
Central Government, and also fixed assignments in consideration of 
the allocation to the provinces^ of a share in the revenue realised 
from taxation on income. There may also occasionally be some 
miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial 
Governments in respect of set vices required by one to another. 
The adjusting head “Transfers between Imperial and Provincial 
revenues,” therefore, has been replaced by two new heads “ Contri- 
butions and assignments to the Central Governments by Provincial 
Governments ” and “ Miscellaneous adjustments between the Centrist 
and Provincial Governments.’’ The beads wilt be opsned on both 
the receipt and expenditure sides, the entry under the fencer baud 
on expend! tan side representing the payments by the Provincial 
Governments' god tba entry on the reoeipt side, tbe credits te- the 
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Central Government*. It . has also been deeided that, with tho 
greater independence of Provincial Finance under the altered 
conditions, the present rule against inter-Provihcial adjustments in 
Article 1337, Civil Account Code, shall be rescinded. 

II. Each Provincial Government will be required in future to sot 
aside from its resources a fixed sum every year for famine Insuranoo 
and the appropriation of £ 1 million a year hitherto made from tho 
Imperial revenues for famine relief, and the insurance now disappears, 
and with it also the head " reduction or avoidance of debt.” The 
sums thus set aside by the Provincial Government will be devoted, 
in the first instance, to tho outlay of the construction of protective 
works, and, if necessary, on relief measures, the sum not required 
for these purposes being utilised in building up a famine insurance 
fund. The balance at the credit of the fund will be regarded as 
invested with the Central Government, which will pay interest on 
it, and it will be available for application when necessary to any of 
the objects mentioned above, and also to the grant of advancos to 
cultivators. In order to give effect to the above scheme for famine 
insurance by Provincial Governments, the major head "famine relief 
and insurance/’ which will come under the miscellaneous section, has 
been split up into sub-heads (a) famine relief and (i h ) transfers to 
famine insurance fund, (c) outlay on relief measures and (d) the 
transfer to a separate head in the debt section of the accounts of 
the annual appropriation to the famine insurance fund. As it is 
desirable that the entire outlay on relief in any year, inclusive of tho 
portion met from the balance at credit of the fund, shocrid be shown 
as famine expenditure in the Provincial accounts, it is also jiccos- 
sary to open a head on the receipt side to show the transfers from the 
famine insurance fund to meet the famine outlay, and a new'heacl 
"transfers from famine insurance fund” has, accordingly, been opened. 

Ill Under the present classification, charges on account of 
irrigation works are shown under five heads, viz., (1) capital outlay 
on irrigation works ; not charged to revenue ; (2) outlay on protective 
works financed from the famine insurance grant; (3) outlay on 
protective works financed from outside that grant; (4) working 
expenses on productive and protective works ’( collectively designa- 
ted major works } including interests on debts ; and (5) minor works 
and navigation. The receipts are classified under two heads, (1) 
major works and (2) minor works and navigation. The basis of the 
existing heads is thus a classification of irrigation works into major 
nd minor works. This distinction is now, however, based as the 
nomenclature would apply on the size of the works. Major works 
nee 'works, the funds for the capital expenditure on which are 
provided wholly or mainly either from borrowings or from the fajpihe 
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insurance grant, with the additional reservation that they must be 
susceptible of having reliable 'oapital accounts kept of them, while 
minor works include sdl wprks not classed as m^jor and met wholly 
from revenue. A distinction based on the source from which 
capital expenditure is met, cannot, however, bfe retained* under the 
lteforms Scheme, especially as borrowed fundfs will not hereafter be 
required to bo applied to productive works only, and it will be 
permissible to finance from borrowing unproductive as well as 
productive works. It has, therefore, been decided to replace the 
distinction between major and- minor works l)y a classification based 
on the productivity of the works, aud the transactions relating to 
irrigation works will, in future, be exhibited in the accounts as 
follows : (1) The outlay on the construction of irrigation works not 
charged to revenue will be shown under a single major head outside 
the revenue accouut as at present, but sub-divided into productive 
and unproductive ; (2) The outlay on the construction of irrigation 
works charged to revenue will also be shown under a single major 
hea'J in the rvenue section sub-divided into («) works financed 
from the famine insurance grauts and (b) those financed from 
ordinary revenues ; (3) The receipts and charges relating to water- 
ways and navigable channels and to embankments and other purely 
agricultural works will be separated off from those relating to 
irrigation works proper and shown under a separate head “ water* 
ways and embankment ( l) For the purpose, of showing the 
maintenance charges, irrigation works will be divided into two 
classes, viz, those for which capital accounts arc kept and those 
for which such accounts are not kept, and each of these classes 
will be represented by a distinct major head in the revenue 
section of the accounts, the latter of which will also include 
miscellaneous expenditure on surveys of irrrigation. prospects, etc; 
(5)Tho works for which capital accounts aro kept will be further 
•sub-divided into («) productive (A) protective and (r) unproductive 
works, direct receipts of working expenses and the portion of land 
revenue due to irrigation being shown on the receipt sido, separately 
in rospcct of each of these classes of works and the iuterest charges 
on the expenditure - side. It has also beon decided that for the 
purpose of determining the productivity of an old w r ork developed 
by tho British Government the capital oxpeuded by that Government 
be regarded as dapital at charge, on w'hich . interest is chargeble, 
and that when a work which was expected to be productive proves 
to be uupro(|t(ctiye as defined in the Public Works Department 
Code or r ic* Wrsa, the necessary transfer of booked outlay between 
the productive and tflfprod active classes of works be effected so 
as to bring tie accounts into accorc^with fact. 
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IV The outlay on the eoqstaruobion of railways charged to reveoiie 
is now shown under three distinct 'heads, (a) construction of 
protective railways, (6) construction of rai|wayk charged to revenue 
in addition to that charged under famine insurance and (c) 
construction o&railwaVs charged to provincial revenues.lt has beei} 
decided to provide a single head in place of these three, the 
incidence being central or provincial, according to the source from 
whioh the funds for construction are provided. 

V The present capital outlay on telegraph lines is shown under 
a minor head subordinate to the major head Post and Telegraphs. 
Petty outlay on buildings up to Rs. 2,500 is treated as contingent 
expenditure of the department, and the outlay in exoess of this 
amount is adjusted cm a.charge of the Public Works Department. 
The Post and Telegraph Department, is a commercial department 
and it is desirable that all expenditure incurred on its account should 
be brought together. A new head has, therefore, been opened on 
the expenditure side to record all expenditure of a capital nature 

VI Substantial sums are now being set apart from revenue for 

the purchase and cancellation of the long term loans which have 
been floated in recent years, while provincial Governments may 
hereafter devote the borrowed funds to unproductive purposes, 
provided they establish the sinking funds for the discharge of 
the unproductive liability. It is desirable, therefore, to introduce 
a separate head to show the application of these funds and a new 
head “ sinking funds ” has been opened under the section relating 
to interest charges. ■■■* 

VII A new major head “ currency ” has been opened on both 
sidos to bring together the receipts and charges on the accounts 
of the Currency Department, which are now scattered over several 
heads of accounts, and owing to the growing importance of th$ 
expenditure involved, seperate heads havo been provided for expen- 
diture on “audit and civil aviation.” The existing head “Scientific 
and miscellaneous Departments,” has been split up into three major 
hoods on the expenditure side ri.:. “Industries” or “Scientific 
Departments** and “Miscellaneous Department,” and two on the 
receipt side, ri.:., “Industries” and “Miscellaneous Departments.” 
Armexure 2 shows the distribution of the existing minor heads 
between the threo expenditure heads. On thte receipt side, the 
transaction relating to the Scientific and the Miscellaneous Depart- 
ment will appear uuder the head “Miscellaneous Department.” 

VIII To discriminate - the Stamp receipts*- peftaining to 
commercial and court-fee stamps, respectively, tfco head "stamps” has 
been subdivided into non -judical and judicial, bdth on $ft?eceipt and 
expenditure side. The expenditure head “general administration” 
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will be split up into lour sub-heads of Provisoes, Legislative 
bodies, Secretariat and the headquarters establishment, aad tbs 
Commissioners and -the head “Education” into five sub-heads both 
on tiia receipt and expenditure side, 'ms, university, secondary, 
primary, special and the general 

IX The head “provincial Tates” on both the reoeipt and expendi- 
ture side has been abolished. No expenditure is incurred under that 
head at present, while the receipts are insignificant and may suitably 
be -included under land revenue. The oharges for refunds and assign- 
ments at present follow the incidence of the head of revenue te which 
they relate, being central or provincial, . according as the correspond- 
ing revenue head ia central or provincial. There is no particular ad- 
vantage in bringing together all chargee on account of refunds or 
assignments under separate major heads ; while the mixing up of 
oharges of vaiying incidence results in confusion. The expenditure 
heads “refunds and drawbacks” and “assignments and compensa- 
tions” haVe, therefore, been abolished.. The charges will be transferred 
to the respective subject heads “refunds and drawbacks” appearing 
as. deductions from revenue and assignments and compensations 
and expenditure. The head “civil furlough aud absentee 
allowances” is rarely used in India and so it has been decided that 
payments of leave allowances in England and to officers on foreign 
service in India should be charged to the respective subject heads, and 
the especial head for these allowances has, therefore, been abolished. 

X- The designations of the existing major heads “income-tax” 
“courts of law”, “jails” and “sanitation” have been altered, 
respectively, to “taxes on income”, “administration of justice”, “jails 
and convict settlements” and “public health.” 

XI In the section relating to expenditure not charged to 
revenue, the head “India’s financial contribution to the war” has 
been omitted, and a new head “outlay on waterways” has been opened 
to show the outlay on the recently sanctioned grand trunk- canal 
in Benge 1 Additional heads will be opened as necossary, when 
Provincial (iov o,, vtneiits undertake expenditure on objects other 
than the construction of railways, irrigation works or waterways from 
borrowed funds. 

, XII Some changes have al*q been made in the grouping of the 
major heads into sections and the order of the arrangement. The 
section relating ' to fanline relief and insurance, disappears. On 
the other hand a separate section has been constituted for the 
operations. gf th$ -Mints and the Currency Department and for the 
allied transactions relating to exchange. 

6. In lettering ieVeral sections of the major heads the capital 
sections of the Commercial Departments have been indicated by 
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dupKeatwi of tbe totter, which didtinguiahee the oorreeponding 
revenue section. Under the present arrangement, a student oi 
flnenee and revenue accounts of the Government of India finds 
cons ider ab le difficulty in getting a view of the entire transactions 
relating to railways and irrigation works, owing to the revenue and 
capital heads being placed in different sections, while it is necessary 
that the transactions which affect the revenue surplus or deficit 
should be kept separate in the accounts from those whioh da not. 
It is desirable, at the same time, if possible, to show in one 
place the entire transactions relating to ,tbe commercial services. 
To attain both ends, the plan of double lettering bas been adopted. 
It will supply a link between the revenue and capital sections of tbe 
commercial services, and though in the general accounts and estima- 
tes the capital transactions outside the revenue account will appear 
after all the transactions relating to the revenue account, tbe 
subsidiary statements relating to the former will, in the finance and 
revenue accounts, be shown immediately after those relating to tbe 
corresponding revenue heads. 

7. The following changes will be made in the debt section of the 
accounts : 

(1) The Provincial Governments have been given the power 
to raise loans on the security of the revenues allocated to them, 
and to show the operations connected with such borrowings, new 
heads will be opened under permanent and temporary debt. 

(2) The Provincial Governments may, in future, obtain advances 
from the Central Government, and in order to show such loans and 
their repayments a new central ledger head will be opened desig- 
nated 'loans between Central and provincial Govermente’ immediate- 
ly alter the provincial advance and loan account. 

(3) The deposit bead “exchange on remittance accounts,” which 
was discontinued in 1915, will be re-introduced in order that all gain s 
and tosses from exchange may first be shown under a single h«sd 
pending distribution at the end of the year between the revenue 
capital and debt seotions. Transfers to the revenue and capital 
accounts will be made in accordance with the procedure indicated in 
puagraph 5 above, and it will be considered in regard to each indi- 
vidual year, whether the amount of exchange* remaining undistributed 
under the deposit head Bhould be kept in suspense or otherwise 

appropriated. 

8. The head “appropriation for reduction or avoidance of ilcbt” 
will be abolished as there will be no such appropriations in future, 
and its plaee will be taken by the head “famine insurance funds” to 
show the transactions relating to the funds to be maintained by pro- 
vincial Governments in future. This bend will exhibit, on the receipt 
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side the eons out of each year’s famine insurance provisions, which 
are not required for outlay on relief measures or proteotive rworki^ 
and on the expenditure side, the transfer of sums at eredit of th* 
funds for expenditure on these objects or for the grant of advanoes iO 
cultivators. In the oase of transfers for outlay on relief* measure*, 
the corresponding credit will appsar under the revenue- head “trans- 
fers from famine insurance fund.” In the case of advances to culti* 
vators, however, the advances and recoveries will bo booked tn the 
first instance under the head “loan and advances” by provincial 
Governments, the net receipts or issues in each year in respect of the 
portion financed from the famine insurance funds being transferred 
at the end of the year to the head prescribed to show the transac- 
tions of the funds. This head will be closed to balance in tho Gov- 
ernment books, and the balance at the end of the year in each pro- 
vince will show the amount at the credit of provincial Governments. 
As the balance revenue as well as advances to cultivators will be 
brought to account in the debt section, it is not possible to show the 
application of the fund in a single head or group of heads in the 
regular accounts, but a pre forma account will be maintained 
for this purpose and included in the finance and revenue 
accounts. 

9. The head “to district boards for railway construction” will be 
abolished, as a separate head is not required for the small transactions 
recorded under this head, which can conveniently be included in the 
general heads for loans by the central and Provincial Governments. 

10. The disignation of the head “balances of provincial allotments” 
will be charged to “ balances of Provincial Government”. It is neces- 
sary that the form of the accounts should, in future, permit of the 
discrimination of expenditure of Provincial Governments between 
'reserved” and “ transferred” subjects, and for the purposes of finan- 
cial control, that they should also distinguish between voted and non- 
voted^xpenditure in the case of expenditure of both the Centra! and 
Provincial Governments. The Comptroller and Auditor-General 
will issue separate instructions to the accounts officers to secure these 
subjects. The changes in the financial system referred to in paragraphs 
2 and 3 above necessitate some alterations in the form of the opening 
statements in the finance and revenue accounts. These have been 
settled in consultation with tho Secretary of State, and the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General will give effect to them in the accounts 
for tho year 19&1-22. It has also been decided to make a general 
revision of the detailed statements in these accounts so as to make 
them more intelligible to the general public and to append notes 
explaining the figures included in each statement or group of state- 
' merits. The revision necessary in the statements relating to the 
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railway eeeount baa been settled in oonsnltation with the Secretary 
of State and will be given effect to in the aeeoonta for the 
year 1922-21. The more important of these changes are : (A) distinc- 
tion hitherto shown in the accounts between the railways worked 
by Companies which have undergone the process of purchase by 
State and those which by their constitution have bean State railways 
worked by companies from the first will be abolished, and (B) that 
the finanoe and revenue accounts will in future bring out clearly the 
aeutal expenditure incurred each year against the sanction accorded 
by the Secretary of State on the railway programme. The revision 
of the remainning statements in these accounts is under consideration. 




Rules for the 

Madras Legislative Council 

The following rules relating to the provincial Legislative 
Councils, framed under section 72- A. (4) (a) (b) (c) (d) and (f) 
of the Government of India Act was submitted for the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council in April 192 1. 

Composition of Legislative Council. 

I. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Madras shall 
consist of — 

(1) the members of the Executive Council ex-officio; 

(2) ninety-eight elected members; and 

(3) sueh number of members nominated by the Governor as, 
with the addition of the members of the Exeentivo 
Council, shall amount to twonty-nine; of the members so 
nominated — 

(a) not more than nineteen may be officials, and 

(b) six shall be persons nominated as follows, namely: — 

(/) five to represent the following communities, namely, the 
Paraiyans, Pallans, Yalluvans, Malas, Madigas, Chak- 
kiliyans, Tottiyans, Cherumans and Holeyas, and 

(it) one te represent the inhabitants of backward tracts. 

Elected Members— Constituencies. 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, and the number of m *mb r o 
be elected by each constituency, and the number if tiny m 
reserved for non-Brahman members (hereinafter in these rul n r »err jd 
to as reserved seats), shall be as stated herein against that consti- 
tuency. 

General disqualifications for being elected. 

III. (l) A person shall not bo eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council if such person — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(b) is a female; or 

(c) is already a member of the Council or of any other Legisla- 

tive body constituted under the Act; or 

<14 
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(d) taring been a legal practitioner has been dicmieaed or ie 
under atupensiou from practising as snob by order of any 
competent court; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind; or 

(f) is under 25 years of age; or 

(g) is an undischarged insolvent; or 

(h) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by 
misfortune without any misoonduct on his part: 

Provided that the local Government may direct that, subject 
to such conditions as it may prescribe, a Euler of any State in India 
or the Rulers of any such States, or a subject of any such State or 
anyrclass of such subjects shall not be ineligible for election by reason 
only of not being a British subject or British subjects : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
(d) may be removed by an order of the local Government in 
this behalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment . for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for 
election for five years from the date of the expiration of the sentence. 

Special qualifications for election in cate of certain constituencies 

IV. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election as a member 
of the Council to represent — 

(a) a non-Brahman constituency if he is a Brahman or if 
his name is not registered on the electoral roll of the 
constituency or of another non-Brahman or a non- 
Muhammadan constituency ; or 
(l) a non-Muhammadan constituency unless his name is 
registered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of 
another non-Muhammadan or a non-Brahman constitu- 
ency ; or 

(c) any other general constituency unless his name is regis- 
tered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of another 
constituency of the same communal description ; or 

(d) a special constituency unless his name is registered on 
the electoral-roll of the Constituency. 

(2) For the purposes of these rules — 

(a) “general constituency’ 1 means a non-Brahman, non- 
Muhammadan, Indian Christian, European or Anglo- 
Indian constituency ; and 
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(t) *V>«cial eonstituenoy " means a Landholders’, University, 
Planters’, or Commerce and Industry constituency. 

Right to Elect 

C e as r sl conditions of ragistratioa and disqualification* 

V. Every person shall be entitled to have his natse registered 
on the electoral roll of any constituency who has the qualifications 
prescribed for an elector of that constituency and who is not subject 
to any of the disqualifications hereinafter aet out, namely : — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 
(i) is a female ; or 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or 

(d) is under 21 years of age : 

Provided that the local Government may direet that, subject 
to such conditions aa it may prescribe, a Buler of any State in India 
or the Rulers of any such States or a subject of any sueh State or 
any olass of suoh subjects, shall not be disqualified for registration 
by reason only of not being a British subject or British subjects : 

Provided further that, if a resolution is passed by the Council 
reoeo mending that the Bex disqualification for registration should 
be removed either in respect of women generally or in resect of 
any class of women, the local Government shall make regulations 
providing that women or a class of women, as the ease may be, shall 
not be disqualified for registration by reason only of their sex : 

Provided further that no person shall be entitled to have his 
name registered on the electoral roll of more than one general 
constituency. 

Qualifications of doctors 

VI, (l) The qualification of an elector for a general constituency 
shall be auch qualifications based on — 

(*) community, 

(it) residence, and 

(sit) (a) occupation of a house, or 

(b) assessment to property-tax, tax on companies or pro- 
fession tax, or 

(e) assessment to income-tax, or 

(d) receipt of a military pension, or 

(e) the holding of land, 

as are specified in Schedule u to these rules in the ease of that 
constituency. 

(2) The qualifications of an elector for a special constituency 
■hall be the qualification specified in Schedule u to these rules in 
the ease of that constituency. 
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Electoral roll 

Vil. (J) An electoral roll shall be prepared for every constitu- 
ency, on which shall be entered the names of all persons appearing 
to be entitled to be registered as electors for that constituency. It 
shall he published in the constituency together with a notice speci- 
fying the mode in which and the time within whioh any persom 
whose name is not entered in the roll and who claims to have it 
inserted therein, or any person whose name is on the roll and who 
objects to the inclusion of his own name or of the name of any other 
person on tin; roll, may prefer a claim or objection to the Revising 
Authority. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of these rules, the local Govern- 
ment shall make regulations providing for — 

(1) the authority by whom the electoial roll shall be prepar- 
ed and the particulars to be contained in the roll; 

(2) the time at which the roll shall be prepared: 

(3) the publication of the roll in such manner and in suet 
language as to give it wide publicity in the constituency 
to which it relates; 

(4) the mode in which and the time within which claims 
and objections may be preferred; 

(5) the constitution and appointment of Revising Authorities 
to dispose of claims and objections; 

(6) the manner in which notices of claim or ’ shall 

be published; and 

(7) the place, date, and time at which and the manner in 
which claims or objections shall be heard; 

and may make such regulations to provide for other matters 
incidental or ancillary to the preparation and revision of the roll as it 
may consider desirable. Such regulations may be made as to rolls 
generally or any class of rolls or any particular roll. 

(3) The orders made by the Revising Authority shall be final, 
and the electoral roll shall bo amended in accordance therewith and 
shall, as so amended, bo republished in such manner as the local 
Government may prescribe. 

( ?) The electoral roll shall come into force from the date of 
such lepublii-ution, and shall coutinue in force for a period of three 
years or for such less period as the local Government may by regula- 
tion prescribe, and after the expiration of such period a fresh roll 
shall be prepared in accordance with those rules. 

(5) It a constituency is called upon to elect a member or 
members after an electoral roll has ceased to have force and before 
the completion of the new electoral roll, the old electoral roll shall 
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for the purposes of that election continue to operate as the electoral 
roll for the constituency. 

Right to vote. 

VIII. Every person registered on the electoral roll for the 
time being in force for any constituency shall while so registered be 
entitled to vote at an election of a member or members for that 
constituency provided that no person shall vote in more than one 
general constituency. 

Nomination of candidates. 

IX. (l) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for elec- 
tion in any constituency for which he is eligible for election under 
these rules. 

(2) On or after the date on which a candidate is nominated the 
candidate shall make in writing and sign a declaration appointing 
either himself or some other person to be his agent for the election, 
and no candidate shall be deemed to bo duly nominated unless such 
declaration has been made. 

(3) A candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
be allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to be renominated as a 
candidate for the same election. 

Election. 

X. (1) If the number of candidates who are duly nominated 
and who have not withdrawn tjieir candidature before such time as 
the local Government may fix in this behalf exceed that of the 
vacancies, a poll shall be taken : 

Provided that, if any seat is reserved and the number among 
such candidates of non-Brahmans is equal to the number of the 
reserved seats, the non-Brahman candidate or candidates, as the 
case may be, shall be declared to be elected, and a poll shall only be 
taken if any vacancy thereafter remains to be filled. 

(2) If the number of such candidates is equal to the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be duly elected. 

(3) If the number of such candidates is less than the number 
of vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be elected, and 
the Governor shall, by notification in the Fort St. George Gazette, 
cal! for fresh nominations for the remaining vacancies and, if any 
sui ii are received, shall call upon the constituencies concerned to 
elect members to fill these vacancies. 

(4) Votes shall be given by ballot and in general and Land- 
holders’ constituencies in person. No votes shall be received by 
proxy. 

(ft) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall have as 
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many votes as there are members to be elected : provided that no 
elector shall give more than one vote to any one candidate. 

(6) Votes shall be counted by the Returning Officer, and any 
candidate, or, in the absence of the candidate, a representative duly 
authorised by him in writing, shall have a right to be present at 
the time of counting. 

(7) When the counting of the votes has been completed, the 
Returning Officer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candidates, 
as the case may be, to whom the largest number of votes has been 
given to be eleoted : 

Provided that, if one or more seats are reserved, the Returning 
Officer shall first declare to be elected the non-Brahman candidate 
or candidates, as the case may be, to whom the largest number of 
votes has been given. 

(8) Where an equality of votes is found to exist between any 
candidates and the addition of one vote will entitle any of the 
candidates to be declared elected, the determination of the person 
or persons to whom such one additional vote shall be deemed to 
have been given shall be made by lot to be drawn in the presence 
of the Returning Officer and in such manner as he may determine. 

(9) The Returning Officer shall without delay report the result 
of the election to the Secretary to the Council, and the name or 
names of the candidate or candidates eleoted shall be published in 
the Fort St. George Gazette. 

Government to make regulations regarding the conduct of elections. 

XI. (1) Subject to tbe provisions of these rules, the local 
Government shall make regulations providing for — 

(1) the form and manner in, and the conditions on, which 

nominations may be mod**, and for the scrutiny of nomina- 
tions ; 

(2) the appointment of a Returning Officer for each consti- 
tuency and for his powers and duties , 

(3) in the case of general and Landholders’ constituencies 
the division of the constituencies into polling areas ip 
such manner as to give all electors such reasonable facili- 
ties for voting as are practicable in the circumstances, and 
the appointment of polling stations for these areas ; 

(4) the appointment of officers to preside at polling stations, 
and the duties of such officers ; 

(5) the checking of voters by reference to the electoral roll ; 

(6) the manner in which votes aie to be given, and for speoial 
provision in this respect in the case of illiterate voters 
or voters under physical or other disability ; 
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(7) the procedure to be followed in respect of tender of votes 

by persons representing themselves to be efeotors after 
other persons have voted as such electors ; 

(8) the scrutiny of votes , 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers and other election papers, 
the period for which such papers shall be preserved, and 
for the inspection and production of such papers ; 

and may make such other regulations regarding the conduot of 
elections as it thinks fit. 

(2) In the exercise of the foregoing power regulations may be 
made as to elections generally or any class of elections, or in regard 
to constituencies generally or any class of constituency or any parti- 
cular constituency. 

Multiple elections. 

XII. (1) If any person is elected by a constituency of the 
Council and by a constituency of either chamber of the Indian 
legislature, the election of such person to the Council shall be void 
and the Governor shall call upon the constituency concerned to 
elect another person. 

(2) If any person is elected either by more than one constitu- 
ency ofi the Council or by a constituency of the Council and a cons- 
tituency of the Legislative Council of another Governor’s province, 
he shall, by notice in writing signed by him and delivered to the 
Secretary to the Council or the Secretaries to both Councils, as the 
case may be, within seven days from the date of the publication of 
the result of such election in the local official Gazette, choose for 
which of these constituencies be shall Berve, and such choice shall 
be conclusive. 

(3) When any such choice has been made, the Governor shall 
call upon the constituency or constituencies for which such person 
has not chosen to serve to elect another person or persons. 

(4) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in 
sub-rule (2) of this rule, the election of such person shall be void 
and the Governor shall call upon the constituency or constituencies 
concerned to elect another person or persons. 

Nominated Members— General disqualifications for nomination. 

XIII. (1) No person shall be nominated to the Council who— 

[fitowc as in Sec . Ill, above . q. v.] 

Term <of office of nominated member. 

XIV. (1) A nominated non-official member shall hold office 
for the duration of the Council to which he is nominated. 
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(2) Official members shall hold office for tho duration of the 
Council to which they are nominated or for such shorter period as 
the Governor may, at the time of nomination, determine. 

The Taking o! Oath. 

XV. Every person who is elected or nominated to be a member 
of the Council shall, before taking his seat, make, at a meeting pf the 
Council, an oath or affirmation of his allegiance to the Crown in the 
following form, namely: — 

I, A. B. having been r ; 0 n^ IUi tcd A mem bor of this Couucil do 

solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to His majesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs and 
successors, and that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which 
I am about to enter. 

Effect of subsequent disabilities or failure to take oath. 

XVI. (1) If any person having been elected or nominated 
subsequently becomes subject to any of the disabilities stated in 
clause? (a), (tf), (e), (y) and (h) of sub-rule (1) or in sub- rule (2) of 
rule III or of rule XIII, as the case may be, fails to make the oath 
or affirmation prescribed by rule XV within such time as the 
Governor considers reasonable, the Governor shall, by notification 
in tho Fort »8t. George Gazette, declare his seat to be vacant. 

(2) When any such declaration is made, the Governor shall 
by notification as aforesaid, call upon the constituency concerned 
to elect another person within such time as may be prescribed by 
the notification, or shall nominate another person, as the case 
may be. 

Casual vacancies. 

XVII. (l) When a vacancy occurs in the case of an elected 
member by reason of his election being declared void, or by reason 
of absence from India, inability to attend to 'duty, death, acceptance 
of office or resignation duly accepted, the Governor shall, by 
notification in the Fort St. George Gazette, call upon the constituen- 
cy concerned to elect a person for tho purpose of filling the vacancy 
within such time as may be prescribed by the notification. 

(2) If a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated member, 
the Governor shall nominate to the vacancy a person having necessa- 
ry qualification under these rules. 

First Constitution of Council. 

XVIII. (l) As soon as conveniently may be after these 
rules come into force, a Council shall be constituted in accordance 
with their* provisions. 
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(2) For this purpose the Governor shall, by notification in 
the Fort St. George Gazette, call upon the constituencies referred 
to in rule II to elect members in accordance with these rules within 
such time as may be prescribed by the notification, and shall make 
such nominations as may be necessary to complete the Council 
before the date fixed for its first meeting. 

(S) If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication 
of the first electoral roll or the holding of the first elections after 
the commencement of these rules, the local Government may by 
order do any matter or thing which appears to it necessaiy for 
the proper preparation or publication of the roll or for the proper 
holding of the elections. 

Reconstitution of Council— General Elections. 

XIX. (1) On the expiration of the duration of a Council 
or on its dissolution, a general election shall be held in order that 
a new Council may be constituted. 

(2) On such expiration or dissolution, the Governor shall, 
by notification in the Fort St. George Gazette, call upon the 
constituencies referred to in rule II, to elect members in accordance 
with these rules within such time after the date of expiration or 
dissolution as may be prescribed by such notification : 

Provided that, if the Governor thinks fit, such notification 
may be issued at any time not being more than three months prior 
to the date on which the duration of the Council would expire 
in the ordinary course of events. 

(3) Before the day fixed for the first meeting of the Council 
the Governor, shall make such nominations aB may be necessary 
to complete the Council. 

XX. As soon as may bo after the expiration of the time 
fixed for the election of members at any election, the names of the 
members elected for the various constituencies at such election 
shall be notified in the Fort St. George Gazette. 
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SCHEDULE I. 


I. Lift of ConutUuencie*. 


Name of Constituency. 

Class of Constituency. 

No. of 

Reserved 



nvinliers. 

scats. 

Madras City „ 

Xnn-Miihamtnndan Urban 

1 

2 

Madura City Municip ... 

N 

1 


Trichinopoly cum Srirnu^am 

If 

1 

... 

Cocanoda City „ 

99 

1 


Yixagnpatam City „ ... 

n 

1 

... 

Tinnevelly cum Palamcottah 

Non-Brahman Urban 

1 

... 

Anantpur Dist. 

Non-Muhammadan Uural 

2 

1 

Arcot (North) fl 

n 

3 

1 

Arcot (South) „ 

it 

3 

1 

Biliary „ 

it 

2 

1 

rliinglcput ,i 

n 

2 

1 

Chittoor „ 

n 

2 

1 

Coimbatore >» 

ii 

3 

1 

Cuddapah „ 

it 

2 

1 

Ganjam ,» 

it 

3 

1 

tiodabari „ 

n 

2 

1 

Guntur fl 

ii 

3 

1 

Kanara (South) Dist. ... 

91 

2 

1 

Kistna (East) „ 

II 

2 

1 

Kistna (West ) „ 

II 

2 

1 

Kurnool „ 

19 

2 

1 

Madura District 

II 

3 

1 

Malabar cum Anjengo ... 

II 

2 

1 

Xcllorc ,» 

II 

2 

1 

llamnad », 

19 

2 

1 

Salem » 

II 

2 

1 

Tanjore »» 

99 

3 

1 

Tinnevelly District 

II 

2 

1 

Trichinopoly „ 

fl 

2 

1 

Visagapatam „ 

II 

2 

1 

The Nilgiris 

Non-Brahman Urban 

1 


Madras City (Muham- 

Muhammadan Urban 

1 


madan). 

Madura and Trichinopoly 

ii 

1 


cum Srirangam. 

Northern Sirkars 

Muhammadan Burnl 

1 


East Coast », 

If 

1 


Ceded Districts 

If 

1 


North Arcot cum 

fl 

1 


Chingleimt „ 

Central Districts 

f| 

1 


Tanjore , t 

Madura cum Tviehinopoly 
Bamnad cum Tinnevelly 

99 

91 

yy 

1 

1 

1 

• •• 

Malabar cure Anjengo 

99 

2 
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Name of Constituency. Class of Constituency. No. of Reserved 

members. seats. 


South Kanara „ 

Northern Districts 
Central Districts 
West Coast 

Tanjore and Trichiuopoly 
cum Madura 
Ramnad cum Tinncvclly 
European 
Anglo-Indian 
Northern Landholders, I 
Northern Landholders, II 
North Central Landholders 
South Central Landholders 
Southern Landholders ... 
West Coast Landholders 
Madras University 
Madras Planters 
Madras Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Madras Trades Association 
Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce. 
Xattukkottai Nagarathas* 
Association. 


Muhammadan Rural 
Indian Christian 


ff 

Eurojiean 

Anglo-Indian 

Landholders 


n J 

University 1 

Planting 1 

Commerce and Industry 2 


»» 


1 


II. Seats shall be deemed to be reserved scats within the meaning of this 
Schedule for the purposes of an diction if the number of non-Brahman memters 
already representing the constituency is less than the number of seats speci ca 
as reserved seats, to the extent only of that deficiency : - 

Provided that, if the number of non-Brabman candidates at the date of the 
election is less than the number of reserved seats the member of reserved sea s 
shatl be reduced to the extent of that deficiency. 


SCHEDULE II. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS. 

Definitions 


L In this Schedule— . . t, u 

(«) “an Anglo-Indian ” meane any persor being a Bntien 

subject and resident in British India. _ 

(0 of European descent ii* the male line who ie not a European, 

(») rf mixed Asiatic and non-Asiatic dMoa^trhoN father; 
grandfather or more remote ancestor in the male was 
bam in 'the Continent of Europe, t 

Australia, Ne f Zealand, the .Union of South Alri^or 
the United States of America, and who is not a Europea , 
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(l) “a European ” means any person of European descent 
in the male line being a British subject and resident in 
British India, who either was born in or has a domicile 
in the British Isles, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, 
New Zealand or the Union of South Africa, or whose 
father was so born or has or had up to the date of the 
birth of the person in question such a domicile ; 

(c) “member, ” in relation to a Chamber of Commerce or a 
planters’ or traders 9 association, includes any person entitled to 
exercise the rights and privileges oi membership on behalf of and 
in the name of any firm, company or corporation registered as a 
member ; 

' (d) “previous year 11 means the financial year preceding that 
in which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation 
is first published under these rules ; 

(e) “zamindar ” means the holder of an estate as defined in 
sootion 3 (£) of the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908. 

Revenue accounts Etc to be conclusive evidence. 

II. For the purpose of determining any claim to a qualification 
under this Schedule, the entries in the land revenue accounts and 
muchilakas regarding the amounts of assessment, water rate and 
rent payable, and the entries in the municipal records regarding 
the amounts of taxes assessed or paid and the values of houses 
shall be conclusive evidence of the facts stated therein. 

Ot u ' ra l ( on> fit ucm ian. 

■ Non- Muhammadan and non-3rahman constituencies (utban and rural) 

III. Every person not being a European, an Anglo-Indian, an 
Indian Christian or a Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector 
for a non-Muhammadan or non-Brabmati constituency, who resided 
in the constituency for not less than 120 days in the previous 
year, and has the further qualifications hereinafter prescribed for 
an elector of the particular constituency. 

Urban — Madras city constituency 

IV. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a Madras 
City con; tituency who — 

(a) was assessed in the previous year to property-tax, or tax 
on companies or profossion-tax ; or 

(b) occupied for not less than six months in the previous year 

a house in the city, not being a house in any military 
or police lines, of an annual value of not less than 
Rs. GO : or 
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(c) was assessed in the previous year to income-tax ; or 

(d) is a retired or pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

Explanation. — No person Bhall be deemed to occupy a house 
within the meaning of clause (b) unless he is paying or is liable to 
pay to the owner the rent thereof, or is exempt from the payment 
of rent by virtue of any office, service or employment ; nor shall 
more than one person be qualified as an elector in respect of the 
same house. 

V. A person shall be qualified as an elector for an urban 
constituency other than Madras who — 

(a) was assessed in the previous yoar to an aggregate amount 
of not less than Rs. 3 in respect of one or more of the 
following taxes, namely, property tax, tax on companies, 
or profession-tax, or 

(i ft ) holds within the constituency one of the qualifications in 
respect of the holding of land hereinafter prescribed for 
art elector of a rural constituency ; or 

(c) was assessed in the previous year to income tax ; or 

(d) is a retired or pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-com missioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

VI. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural consti- 
tuency who — 

(а) is registered as a ryotwari pattadar, or as an inamdar, of 
land, the annual rent value of which is not less than Rs. 10, or 

(б) holds on a registered lease under a ryotwari pattadar or 
an inamdar land, the annual rent value of which is not loss than 
Rs. 10, or 

(c) is registered jointly with the proprietor under sections 11 
of the Malabar Land Registration Act, 1895, as the occupant of land, 
the annual rent value of which is not less than Rs. 10, or 

(d) is a landholder as defined in section .3 (5) of the Madras 
Estates Land Aot, 1908, holding an estate, the annual rent value 
of which is not less than Rs. 10, or 

(c) holds as *ryot’ as defined in section 3 (15) of the Madras 
Estates Land Act, 1908, or as tenant under a hnd holder, land, 
the annual rent value of which is not less than Rs 10, or 

(0 was in the previous year assessed in a municipality inclu- 
ded in the constituency to an aggregate amount of not less than 
Rs. 3 in respect of one or more of the following taxes, namely, 
property-tax, tax on complies or profession- tax, or 

(i g ) was assessed in the previous year to income-tax, or ^ 

(//) is a retired or pensioned officer (whether commissioned ur 
non-commissioned) of Ilis Majesty's regular forces. 
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Muhammadan constituencies 

VII. Every Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a 
Muhammadan constituency, urban or rural, who resided in the 
constituency for not less than 120 days in the previous year and 
has any of the qualifications prescribed in this Schedule for an 
elector of a Madras City, other urban, or rural constituency as the 
case may be. 

Indian Christian constituencies 

VIII. Every Indian Christian shall be qualified as an elector for 
an Indian Christian constituency who resided in the constituency 
for not less than 120 days in the previous year and has any of the 
qualifications prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural consti- 
tuency included in the area of such Indian Christian constituency. 

European and Anglo-Indian constituencies 

IX. Every European shall be qualified as an elector for the 
European constituency, and every Anglo-Indian shall be qualified 
as an elector for the Anglo-Indian constituency, if such European or 
Anglo-Indian resided in the Madras Presidency for not less than 
120 days in the previous year and has any of the qualifications 
prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural constituency. 

Rental Value 

X. For the purposes of this Schedule, the annual rent value 
of land shall bo determined in accordance with the provisions of 
soction 64 of the Madras Local Boards Act, 1884, with reference to 
the accounts of the fasli year preceding the calendar year in which 
the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is first pub- 
lished under these rules, or, if the accounts for that year are not 
available, then with reference to the latest accounts that are availa- 
ble: provided that, if in any case it is not possible to calculate the 
rent value in accordance with the provisions of section 64 of the 
Madras Local Boards Act, 1884, the Registration Officer shall deter- 
mine the value for the purpose of this Schedule upon the best infor- 
mation available. 

Joint families. 

XI. If property is hold or payments are made jointly by the 
members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as the unit 
for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be the member 
authorised by a majority of the family, or, in the case of a Hindu 
joint family, either a member so authorised or the manager thereof. 

Person not qualified in both personal and representative capacity. 

XII. A person may be qualified either in his personal capacity 
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op in the capacity of a representative of a joint family, but not in 
both capacities. 

Fiduciary capacity not recognised. 

XIII. Save as provided in paragraph Iliof this Schedule, no 
person shall be Qualified as an elector in respect of any property 
unless he possesses the prescribed property qualification in his own 
personal right and not in a fiduciary capacity. 

Special constituencies— Landholder constituencies. 

XIV. Every zamindar, janmi or nmlikauadar shall bo qualified 
as an. elector for a Landholders 1 constituency who resided in the 
constituency for not less than 120 days in the previous year and 
who— 

(a) possesses an annual incomo, calculated 118 provided in 
paragraphs 15, 16 and 17 of this Schedule, of not less 
than Es. 3,000 derived from an estate as defined in sec- 
tion 3 (2) of the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908, within 
the Presidency of Madras, or 

(b) is registered as the janmi of land situated within the 
Presidency of Madras on which the assessment is not less 
than Es. 1, 500, or 

(c) receives from (xovernment a malikana allowance 
the annual amount of which is not less than Rs. 
3,000. 

Annual income 

XV. For the purposes of paragraph Hof this Schedule, the 
annual income of a zamindar shall be taken to bo tho annual rent 
value upon which the land cess is calculated under the Madras Local 
Boards Act, lSS I, excluding the jodi. quit rent, peshkash or similar 
charge payable by him tn flovernnu nt. 

Method of Calculating annual income and assessment 

XVI. In calculating annual income ami assessment foi tho 
purposes of paragraph of this Schedule — 

(a) income derived from an estate shall not bo rcckonod along 
with income derived from any land other than an estate, but it may 
be reckoned along with a malikana allowance; 

(4) in no case shall incomo derived from a portion oi an estate 
which is not separately registered in tho ofli« v e of a Collector be 
taken into account; 

(c) assessments paid on more than one parcel of land may be 
reckoned together: provided that, in the case of land referred to in 
paragraphs 19 and 20 of this Schedule, the assessment paid thereon 
shall not he added to any assessment paid on other land unless the 
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holder of the latter has been nominated or ie entitled under those 
paragraphs to represent the joint holders or family in respect 
of the former land. 

Basis of<leterminaton of annual rant value and assessment. 

XVII. For the purposes oi paragraph 14 of this Schedule, the 
annual rent value and assessment shall be determined with reference 
to the accounts of the fasli year preceding the calendar year in 
which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is 
first published under these rules or, if the accounts for that year 
are not available, with reference to the latest accounts that are 
available : provided that, if in any case it is not possible to cal- 
culate the rent value in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
16 of this Schedule, the Collector shall determine the valuo upon 
the best information available. 

Entry of name in and register. 

XVIII. Save as expressly provided .in this Schedule, no person 
claiming to be qualified as an elector for a Landholders’ constituency 
on account of the possession of income derived from land for which 
a public register is kept shall be entitled to have such income taken 
into account in determining his eligibility, unless the land from 
which the income is derived stands registered in such register in 
name. 

XIX. If several persons are registered as joint holders of land, 
a majority of the adult male persons so registered may nominate 
in writing any one of themsclvos who is not disqualified to be their 
representative for voting purposes, and the name of such representa- 
tive alone shall be entered in the electoral roll and, if such nomina- 
tion is not made, no entry shall be made in the roll in respect of 
such land. 

Ezphmtvm. — Land registered under section 14 of the Malabar 
Land Registration Act, 1895, in the joint names of the registered 
proprietor and another person is not land registered in the names 
of joint holders within the meaning of this paragraph. 

Where property is entered in name of a woman. 

XX. When the property of a tarwad or similar joint family 
under the Marumakkattayam law is registered in the name of a 
woman and would, but for the disqualification of sex, qualify the 
registered holder as an elector, the senior male member of the family 
who is not disqualified, or any member not disqualified who is 
nominated in writing by a majority of the adult male members, 
shall be qualified os the representative of the family. 

XXL Save as hereinbefore provided, no person shall be quali- 
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fied as an elector unless he possesses the prescribed property quali- 
ficatian in his own personal right and not in a fiduciary capacity. 

XXII. A person who is nominated or qualified, under paragraph 
19 or paragraph 20 of this Schedule, to represent a group of joint 
owners or a joint family, and who is himself possessed of a separate 
property qualificition as a*i ehetor, miy elect whether to be entered 
in the electoral roll in his rapronntativj or separate capacity, but 
he shall be entered in one such capacity only. 

The University constituency. 

XXIII. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Madt'a* 
University constituency if he has a place of residence in India and 
is a member of the State, or an Honorary Fellow, or a graduate 
of over seven years* standing of the University of Madras. 

The Planters' constituency. 

XXIV . * A person shall bo qualified as an elector for the Madras 
Planters’ constituency if ho is a member of one of the associations 
affiliated to the United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce and Industry constituency. 

XXV. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce constituency if he is a member of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce or of a Chamber affiliated to it. 

Other Commerce constituencies. 

XXVI. Members of the Madras Trades Association, the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce and the Xattukkottai Nagarathars' 
Association shall be qualified respectively as electors for the cons- 
tituency comprising the Chamber or Association of which they 
are members. 


Rules for the 

Bombay Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative Council 

I. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Bombay shall 

consist of — . . 

(1) the members of the Executive Council ea ojfiao ; 

(2) eighty-six elected membcis ; and 

(3) such number of members nominated by the Governor as 
with the addition of the members of the Executive Council, shall 
amount to twenty-five i of the members so nominated— 

26 
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(a) not more than sixteen may be officials, and 

(b) five shall be non-official persons nominated to represent 
respectively the following dosses or interests, namely : 

(t) the Anglo-Indian community ; 

(m) the Indian Christian community ; 

(Hi) the labouring classes ; 

(»r) classes which, in the opinion of the Governoi, are depressed 
classes ; and 

(r) the cotton trade. 

Elected Members— Constituencies 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, and the number of members 
to be elected by each constituency, and tho number, if any of 
seats reserved for Maharatta members (hereinafter in these rules 
referred to as reserved seats), shall be as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

(Sec. Ill , General disqualifications — same as on pp . 1 85 j 6) 

Special qualification for election in case of Certafn Constituencies 

IV. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election as a 
Momhcr of the Council to represent — 

(a) a Bombay City constituency, unless his name is registered 
on the electoral roll of the constituency or. on the electoral roll of 
a Bombay City constituency of th(; same communal description ; or 

(b) a Mahratta constituency, unless he is a Mahratta and unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency and 
he has tesided in the constituency for a period of six months prior 
to tho 1st day of January in the year in which the constituency is 
called upon to elect a number or members : provided that a 
candidate eligible for election in any such constituency shall be 
eligible* for election in another Mahratta constituency or in a 
non-Muhammadan constituency if the whole or part of such Mahratta 
or non-Muhammadan constituency is included in the same district 
as any part of the constituency in which he has so resided ; or 

(r) a noii-Muhammadiin constituency, unless his name is 
registered on the electoral roll of the constituency and he has 
resided in the constituency for a period of six months prior to the 
1st day of January in the year in which the constituency is called 
upon to elect a number or members : provided that a candidate 
eligible for election in any such constituency shall bo eligible for 
election in another nou-Muhammadau or, if he is a Mahratta, in 
a Mahratta constituency if the whole or part of such non- Muham- 
madan or Mahratta constituency is included in the same district 
as any part of the constituency in which he has so resided ; or 
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(d) any other general constituency, unless his name is registered 
on the electoral roll of the constituency and he has resided in the 
constituency for a period of six months prior to the 1st day of 
January in the year in which the constituency is called upon to 
elect a number or members : provided that a candidate eligible 
for election in any such constituency shall be eligible for election 
in a constituency of the same communal description if the whole 
or part of either constituency is included in the same district ; or 

( e ) See p. 186 , IV (d) 

(2) For the purposes of these rules — 

(a) 'general constituency ” means a Mahratta, non- Muham- 
madan, Muhammadan or European constituency ; and 

( b ) “Special constituency” means a Landholders,’ University, 
or Commerce & Industry constituency. 

For the red of the Rules see pp. 187 to 198 ami rend “ lUmibay ” and 
“local official Gazette ” for Madras and “ Fort St. George Gazette ,” 
respectively , except in the following Section* : — 

In Sec . IV for ( 1 ) (Hi) a, b, r, //, r, read 

(b) assessment to income-tax, or 

(r) receipt of a military pension, or 

(rf) the holding of land, or 

(4 receipt of wages, 

In Sec. -V, read a proviso fa (/)i: — 

Provided that, if a seat is reserved and of such cam 1, dates 
one only is a Mahratta, that candidate shall he declared to hi 
elected, and a poll shall only he taken if any vacancy thereafter 
remains to be filled. 


And for S. X, (~>) read the following : — 

(5) In plural-member constituencies every elcctoi shall have 
as many votes as there are members to be clee'eu. and shall l>e 
entitled to accumulate all of them upon one candidate or to distri- 
bute them amongst the candidates as he pleases, 


And to S. X ( 7 ) read the follormj prerio :~ 

Provided that, if a seat is reserved, the Returning Officer 
shall first declare to be elected the Mahratta candidate to whom 
the largest number of votes has beeon given. 



SCHEDULE L 


Name of Constituency. 


/.- 1A4 of Constifuvncit.*. 

Class of Constituency. Number of 
uieinberB. 


bom bay City (North) 
Horn bay City (South) 
Karachi „ 
Alimcdabad City 
Sunil n 

Sliolupur •i 
Poona i. 
Alimcdabm l 1 > isti ic t 
broach District 
Kuira District 
I 'ancli Mahals District 
Surat i, 

Thalia *, 

Aiimcdnanar „ 

ICast Khamhrh » 


Nasik h 

Poona » 

Sal am >• 

I'M-ipUUII II 

llijapur it 

1 Hiarif in n 

Kauara n 

liulnuf'iri »i 


Cast cm Si hi I 
Western Sim l 
’Sliolrpur H 

*Kolaba » 

VN*‘ Khuudisli „ 

I loir.: ay Ciiy (Muham- 
mail mu). 

Ka v, i«-hi City (Muham- 

■Ipu). 

.M.i »-••!:■ IkuI ami Surat 
Cities (Muhammadan). 
JWna anil Slmlapur 
Cit ics (Muhammadan). 
The Northern l>i\i>*ioii 
(M uliaiumailaii). 

The Central Division 
(Muhammadan). 


Nou-M uhnmmadaii I’rbau. 

ii 

ii 

♦i 

ii 

»• 

»» 

N ou-Muhamma« Ian Kural 
»» 
ii 
ii 
ii 




Muhammadan lihjin 
ii 


H 

Muhammadan Mural 

ii 


3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 
2 
»j 
2 
a 

•j 

2 

1 

2 
1 
2 
II 
1 
1 
I 
I 


3 


•> 


Reserved 

seats 

1 

1 


1 

1 

\ 

1 


*Noti\ — The Simla i ill r District, the Kolaba District, and the West KhuiuMi 
District constituencies 1 1 et a Mahratta member to the tirst, secoiul 
and third Councils respectively under part IV of this Schedule anil 
to succeeding Councils in the same rotation. 
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Kane of Constituency. Clan of Constituency. Number of 

members. 


The Southern Division 
(Muhammadan). 

Hyderabad District 

Karachi District (Muham- 

aadan). 

Larkana District (Muham- 
madan). 

SukkuT District (Muham- 
madan). 

Thar and Parkar (Muham- 
madan). 

Nawabshah Dist. (Muham- 
madan). 

Upper Sind Frontier District 
(Muhammadan). 

Bombay City (European) 

Presidency (European) 

Deccan Sardaro 

Gujrat Sardars 

Jagixdars anc Zamiodars 
(Sind). 

Bombay University 

Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Bombay Trades Association. 

Bombay Millowncrs* 
Association. 

Aluuedabod Millowners’ 
Association. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau. 


Muhammadan sural 


ii 


n 


ii 


ii 


n 

99 


II 

European 

i- 

Landholders 

H 

n 


University 

Commerce ami Industry 


i> 


ti 

ii 


ii 


»i 


3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

J 

1 

I 
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Reserved 

seats. 


II. In interpreting this Schedule references lo si district, municipal district 
or cantonment shall be deemed to be references to the district, municipal 
district or cantonment as constituted for the time bring under the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code, ItfTlt, the Bombay -District Municipal Act, IDtil, and the 
Cantonments Act, 111 It 1 , respectively. 

III. No seat shall be deemed to I a reserved seat within the meaning of 
this Schedule foT the purpose of auy iletion if the constituency is already 
represented by a Mahratta member or if there is no Mahratta candidate. 

IV. The SholapuT District constituency shall, for the purposes of the 
general election to the first Council ami of all bye-el ctions, occurring 
during the continuance of that Council, be a Mahratta constituency, and the 
Kolaba District constituency sliall be a Mahratta constituency for the purposes 
of the second Council awl of all 1 lyc-clections occuiring during the continuance 
of that Council, ami the West Khamhsh District constituency shall be a Mah- 
ratta constituency foT the purposes of the third Council and of all 
occurring during the continuance of the third Council, and thereafter those 
constituencies shall, in the like rotation, be Mahratta constituencies for the 
purposes of elections to succeeding * 'uuucils. 



SCHEDULE II. 

Qualifications of Electors. 

Definition!. 

I. In this Sehedule — 

(a) 4 a European 1 ’ means — 

(b) “holder” means a person lawfully in possession of land 
whether such possession is actual or not; 

(c) “publication of the electoral roll” means the first publication 
under this rules of the electoral roll for the time being under pre- 
paration; 

(d) “tenant” means a lessee whether holding under an instru- 
ment or under an oral agreement, and includes a mortgagee of a 
tenant’s rights with possession. 

General Constituencies . 

II. In a Mahratta or non-Muhammadan urban constituency 
every person shall bo qualified as an elector who is neither a Muham- 
madan nor a European and who, on the 1st day of April next pre- 
ceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, had a place of 
residence within the constituency or, in the case of a Bombay City 
constituency, within the limits of the said city or within the limits 
of the taluka of Salsettee, or, in the case of any other urban consti- 
tuency, within two miles of the boundary thereof, and who — 

(a) on the 1st day of April aforesaid occupied, as owner or 
tenant, in such constituency, a house or building, or part of a house 
or building separately occupied, as a dwelling or for the purpose of 
any trade, business or profession, — 

(i) of which the annual rental value was not less than Its. 120 
in the case of a Bombay City constituency, aud not less than Rs. 60 
in the case of the Karachi City constituency, or 

(ii) in any other urban constituency, where any tax is based 
on the annual rental value of houses or buildings, of which the 
aunual rental value was not less than Rs. 36; or, if no tax so based 
is levied, of which the capital value was not less than Rs. 1,500 ;or 

(}) was assessed to income-tax in the financial year preceding 
that in which the publication of the electoral roll takes place; or 

(c) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces; or 

(d) in the case of a Bombay City constituency, is in receipt of a 
monthly wage of not less than Rs. 10 on account of employment as a 
manual worker in a textile factory which is situate within the City 
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of Bombay and wbioh is a factory as defined in the Indian Factories 
Act, 1911; or 

' (e) on the 1st day of January next preceding the date of publi- 
cation of the electoral roll, held a qualification in respeot oi land 
within the constituency which, if hold within the nearest rural con- 
stituency, would qualify him as an elector for such constituency. 

HI. In a Mahratta or non-Muhammadan rural constituency every 
person shall be qualified as an elector who is neither a Muhammadan 
nor a European and who, on the 1st day of January next preceding 
the date of publication of the electoral roll, had a place of residence 
within the constituency or within a contiguous constituency of the 
same communal description, and who — 

(a) (*) in the case of any constituency in Sind, on the 1st day 
of January aforesaid held in his own right or occupied as a per- 
manent tenant or as a lessee from Government alienated or 
unalienated land in such constituency on which, in any one of the 
five revenue years preceding the publication of the electoral roll, an 
assessment of not less than Rs. 16 land revenue in the Upper Sind 
Frontier constituency and of not less than Rs. 32 land revenue in 
any other constituency has been paid or would have been paid if the 
land had not been alienated, or 

(it) in the case of any other constituency, on the 1st day of 
January aforesaid held in his own right or occupied as a tenant in 
such constituency alienated or unalienated land assessed at or of the 
assessable value of not less than Rs. 16 land revenuo in the Panch 
Mahals or Ratnagiri districts and not less than Rs. 32 land revenue 
elsewhere; or 

(l) on the 1st day of January aforesaid was the alienee of the 
right of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue, 
amounting to Rs. 16 in the Panch Mahals or Ratnagiri Districts and 
Rs. 32 elsewhere, leviable in respect of land so alienated and situate 
within the constituency, or was a khot or a sharer in a khoti village 
in the constituency or a sharer in a bhagdari or narvadary village in 
the constituency, responsible for the payment of Rs. 16 land revenue 
in the Panch Mahals or Ratnagiri Districts and Rs. 32 land revenue 
elsewhere ; or 

(c) was assessed to income-tax in the financial year preceding 
that in which the publication of the electoral roll takes place; or 

(tl) is a retired arid pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces ; or 

(e) in any municipal district, cantonment or notified area in the 
constituency, on the 1st day of April next preceding the date of pub- 
lication of the electoral roll occupied as owner or tenant a bouse or 
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building, or part of* he mao or building sopor* fcflf occupied, m a 
dwelling or for the purpose of any trade, business or 

(•) of which the annual rental value was not less <3um'B*. M 
in a constituency in Sind; or 

(ti) in any other constituency, if in such municipal district, 
cantonment or notified area tax is based on the annual rental vaitu 
of houses or buildings, of which the annual value was not les^tbsn 
fcs. 24 in the Panch Mahals or Batnagiri District and not less tbar 
Rs. 36 elsewhere; or, if no tax so based is levied, of which the 
capital value was not less than Rs. 1,000 in the Panch Mahals ano 
Batnagiri Districts arid not less than Rs. 1,500 elsewhere. 

Explanation . — For the purpose of the residential qualification 
required by this paragraph Mabratta and non-Muhammadan consti- 
tuencies* shall be deemed to be constituencies of the same communal 
description. 

Muhammadan Urban Constituencies 

IV. In a Muhammadan urban constituency every person shall be 
qualified as an elector who is a Muhammadan and save in that 
respect has the qualification prescribed an elector of a non-Muham- 
madan urban constituency. 

5. In a Muhammadan rural constituency every person shall be 
qualified as an elector who is a Muhammadan and save in that 
respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector of a non- 
Muhammadan urban constituency. 

Muhammadan Rural Constituencies. 

V. In a Muhammadan rural constituency every person shall be 
qualified as an elector who is a Muhammadan and save in that 
respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector of a non- 
Muhammadan rural constituency. 

European constituencies. 

VI. (1) In the Bombay City (European) constituency every 
person shall be qualified as an elector who is a European and save 
in that respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector cf a 
Bombay City non-Muhammadan constituency. 

(2) In the Presidency (European) constituency every person 
shall be qualified as an elector who is a European and who save in 
that respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector of a non- 
Muhammadan urban, other than a Bombay City, constituency or of 
non- Muhammadan rural constituency according as be has a place -of 
residence within a non-Muhammadan urban or rural constituency. 

Special Constituencies 

VII. (l) In the constituency of the Deccan Sardarsand Inamdars 
a person shall be qualified as an elector whose name is entered in 
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tb$.lijj$ for tbe time being in force under the Besolution of the 
Government of Bombay in the Political bepartment, No. 2363, 
iihd the 2JM July, 1667, or who, on the let day of January next 
preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, was the sole 
alienee of the right of Government to the payment of rent or land 
revenue in respect of an entire village situate within the consti- 
tuency* 

(2) In the constituency of the Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars 
a person shall be qualified as an elector whose name is entered in 
the list for the time being in force under the Resolution of the 
Government of Bombay in the Political Department, No, 6265, 
dated the 21st September, 1909, or who, on the 1st day of January 
negt preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, was the 
sole alienee of the right of Government to the payment of rent or 
land revenue in respect of an entire village situate within the con- 
stituency. 

(3) In the constituency of the Jagirdars and Zamindars (Sind) 
a person shall be qualified as an elector who is a Jagirdar of the 
first or second olass in Sind, or who in each of three revenue years 
preceding the publication of the electoral roll has paid not less 
than Rs, 1,000 land revenue on land situate in any district in Sind. 

University Constituency 

VIII. In the constituency of the Bombay University a person 
shall be qualified as an elector who on the 1st day of April next 
preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, had a place 
of residence in the Bombay Presidency (excluding Aden) and was 
a member of the Senate or an honorary Follow of the University 
or a graduate of the University of seven years’ standing. 

Commerce and industiy constituencies 

IX. In a Commerce and Industry constituency a person shall 
be qualified as an elector if his name is entered in the list of mem- 
bers, for the time being in force, of the association forming such 
constituency. 

Miscellaneous'— Joint families 

X. Where any property is held or occupied, or payment is 
made or received jointly by the members of a joint family, the 
family shall, if the majority of the members thereof are not subject 
to any of the disqualifications specified in rule V of these . rules, 
be adopted as a unit for deciding whether under the provisions of 
this Schedule the requisite qualification exists ; and, if it does exist, 
the manager of the family only shall be qualified as on elector in 
respeot of suoh property or payment. 

27 
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Trustees 

XI. No person holding or occupying any property or making 
or receiving any payment in a fiduciary capacity shall be qualified 
as an elector for any constituency in respect of such property vor 
payment. 

Rental and capital value 

XII. The value of any machinery, furniture or equipment 
contained in, or situate upon, any house or building shall not be 
included in estimating the rental or capital value of such house 
or building. 

Service Tenure 

XIII. A person who occupies any dwelling houso, other than a 
military or police barrack, by virtue of any oiiico, service or employ- 
ment shall, if the dwelling-house is not inhabited by the person 
in whose service he is in such office, service or employment, be 
deemed to occupy the dwelling-house as a tenant. 

Unasseased land 

XIV. The average rate of assessment on assessed land in a 
village or, if there is no such land in the village, the average rate 
of assessment on assessed land in the nearest village containing 
such land shall be taken as the rate for calculating the assessable 
value of unasMCsscd land in such village. 

Revenue Etc, record conclusive proof. 

XV. For the purpose of deciding any claim to be registered 
in respect of any assessment, payment of rent or land revenue, 
rental value, capital value, or payment of income-tax, an entry in 
any revenue record or in the record of any municipal district or 
cantonment 01 notified area or in tho records of the Municipal 
Corporation of the City of Bombay, stating the amount of such 
assessment, payment or value, shall be conclusive proof of the 
amount of such assessment, payment or value. 



Rules for the 

Bengal Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative Council 

I. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Bengal shall 
consist of — 

(1) the members of the Executive Council ex-officio ; 

(2) one hundred and fifteen elected members ; 

(3) such number of members nominated by the Governor as, 
with the addition of the members of the Executive Council, shall 
amount to twenty-four ; of the members so nominated — 

"(a) not more than sixteen may be officials, and 

W two shall be persons nominated to represent respectively 
the following classes or interests, namely 

(i) the Indian Christian community, and 

(«i) classes which, in the opinion of the Governor, are depressed 
classes. 

Elected Members* constituencies 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, and the number of members 
to be elected by each constituency shall be as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

III. ( General disqualifications saint ns on pp, l<S5/o) 

Special qualification for election in case of certain constituencies 

IV. A person shall not be eligible for election as a Membei 
of the Council to represent — 

(a) a non-Muhammadan, Muhammadan, European or Anglo- 
Indian constituency (which constituencies are hereinafter in these 
rules referred to as general constituencies) unless his name is regis- 
tered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of another general 
constituency of the same communal description ; or 

(b) a Landholders,’ University, Commerce and Industry, 
or Labour constituency (which constituencies are hereinafter in 
these rules referred to as special constituencies) unless his name 
is entered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

F. {Bight to klcct—sfunz «i» pp. I #7) 
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Qualification of Elector* 

VI. (1) The qualifications of an elector for a general consti- 
tuenoy shall he such qualifications based on — 

(*) community, 

(it) residence, and 
(ass) (a) occupation of a building, or 

(b) payment of municipal or cantonment taxes or fees, or 

(c) payment of cesses under the Cess Act, 1880, or 

(d) payment of chaukidari tax or union rate under the 
Village-Chaukidari Act, 1870; or the Bengal Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act, 1919, or 

( e ) payment of income-tax, or 

if) receipt of a military pension, or 
(?) the holding of land, 

as are specified in Schedule II to these rules in the case of that 
constituency. 

(2) Sam as VI (if), p. 187. 

f The other rules are the name a.« given on pp. J 88-193] 



Name of Constituency. 


SCHEDULE I. 

List of Constituencies, 


Calcutta (Non-Muliammadan). 

Hoogly Municipal 

do 

Howrah Municipal 

do 

Barrack pore „ 

do 

24 Parganas „ 

do 

Dacca City 

do 

Burdwau 

do 

BirBhuni 

do 

Kankura 

do 

Midnaporc, A. 

do 

Midnapore B. 

do 

Hooghly cum Howrah 
Kural 

do 

24-3'arganas Kural A. 

do 

24-1’arganas „ B. 

do 

iH-larganas „ U. 

do 

Nadia 

do 

Murshiilabad 

do 

Jessore 

do 

Khulna 

do 

Dacca „ 

do 

Mymcnsingli A. 

do 

Myni- nsingh I», 

do 

Fa rid pur 

do 

Kakarganj A. 

do 

Jiakarganj IS. 

do 

Chittagong 

d- 

Tip per a 

do 

Noukhali 

.1.. 

Uajslmlii 

do 

Dinajpur 

do 

Uaugpur 

do 

Kogra cum I’abim 

d«» 

Malda 

do 

dalpnigun 

do 

t ‘ale ut ta t M ul lamnia* la a 

Hooghly t urn Howrah 
Municipal 

.to 

Bar rue k pore M uni e i | «i i 

do 

21-rarvtanas 

‘»o 

Dacca Udy 

•if 


Non-Muhammadan Urban r» 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do ] 

Non-Muhammadan Kural 2 

do ] 

do 2 

do 1 

do 2 

do 1 

do ] 

cio 1 

do 3 

dn 1 

do 1 

do 2 

do 1 

do I. 

do 1 

do I 

do 2 

• In 1 

do I 

i in 3 

do 3 

dn 1 

do 1 

f)o I 

do 1 

do 1 

do I 

1 

Muo;imits:ili Urban - 


1 

1 
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NoSSai 

Bajrinfai 

Dinajpur 


M'fMti mm JalMisnri 
Presidency and Burdwan (European) 
Dacca and Chittagong (European) 
Bayhahi (European) 

Anglo-Indian 
Burdwan Landholders 
Presidency Landholders 
Dacca Landholders 
Chittagong Landholders 
llajshahi Landholders 
Calcutta University 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
Indian Jute Mills Association 
Indian Tea Association 
Indian Mining Association 
Calcutta Trades Association 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
Marwari Association 
Mabajan Sabha 
24-Parganas Wage-earners 
Calcutta Wage-earners 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

Muhammadan Rural 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 


do 

do 



European 4 

do I 

do 1 

Anglo-Indian 3 

Landholders 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

University 1 

Commerce anil Industry <» 

do 2 

do I 

do 1 

do 2 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

Labour 1 

do 1 



SCHEDULE II: 

Qualification of Electors. 

Definitions. 

I. In this Schedule — 

(a) “ an Anglo-Indian ” means any person being a British 
subject and resident in British India, 

(/) of European descent in the male line who is not a 
European, or 

(it) of mixed Asiatic and non- Asiatic descent whose father, 
grand-father or more remote ancestor in the malo lino was born in 
the Continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa or the United States of 
America, and who is not a European : 

(b) “ a European ” means any person of European descent 
in the male line being a British subject and resident in British 
India, who either was born in or has a domicile in the British Isles, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand or the Union of 
South Africa, or whose father was so horn or has or had up to the 
date of the birth of the pereon in question such a domicile : 

(c) “ previous year ” means the financial year preceding that 
in which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is 
first published under these rules. 


General Cowtituencie*. 

Qualifications based on community* 

II. A person shall be qualified as an elector 

(a) for a non-Muhammadan constituency who is neither a 
Muhammadan nor a European nor an Anglo-Indian ; and 

(b) for a Muhammadan, European or Anglo-Indian constituency 
according as he is a Muhammadan, European or A nglo-In • 

Provided that such person possesses the further qualifications 
hereinafter prescribed for an elector of the particular constituency. 
Urban and rural constituencies other than Calcutta constituencies. 

III. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2 of this | 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for an 
constituency, other than a Calcutta constituency, 

of residence in the constituency and who— . e r or 

(1) has paid, during and in respect of the preuous yeai or, 
as the case may bo, during and in respect of t ic ent. j 
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ceding that in whieh the electoral roll for the time being under 
preparation ie first published under these rules, — 

(а) in the municipalities o! Howrah or Coseipore-Chitpur, 
municipal taxes or fees of not less than Rs. 3, or in any other muni* 
eipal or cantonment area,' municipal or cantonment taxes or lees 
of not less than Rs. 1-8-0, or, 

(1) road and public works cesses under the Cess Aet, 1880, 
of not less than Re. l;or, 

(c) chaukidari tax undor the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, or 
union rate under the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, of 
not less than Rs. 2, or, 

' (d) income-tax ; or, 

(2) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

Calcutta constituencies 

IV. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for a Calcutta constituency 
who has a place of residence in Calcutta as defined in section 3 (7) 
of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899, and who — 

(1) during the previous year — 

(t) was entered in the municipal assessment book as — 

(«) the owner and occupier of somo land or buildiug in 
Calcutta separately numbered and valued for assessment purposes at 
not less than Rs. 150 per annum, or 

(б) the owner or occupier of some land or building in Calcutta 
separately numbered and valued for assessment purposes at not less 
than Rs. 300 per aunum : provided that no person shall be qualified 
in virtuo of any of the above qualifications unless the owner and 
occupier’s share, or the owner’s or occupier's share, as the ease may 
be, of the consolidated rate on such land or building for the afore* 
said year has been paid during that year, or, 

(it) has paid in respect of that year on his sole account and in 
his own name not less than Rs. 24 either iu respect of the consoli- 
dated rate levied under Chapter XII, or In respect of the taxes 
levied under Chapter XIII, or in respect of the taxes levied under 
Chapter XIV, of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899 : provided that 
if any payment has been mado in respect of the consolidated rate, 
a person shall be qualified only if his name is entered in the munici- 
pal assessment book in respect of the payment ; or, 

(tit) has paid income-tax in respect of that year ; or 

(2) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 
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European constituencies. 

V. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a European 
constituency who is a European and has a place of residence in the 
constituency and has any of the qualifications prescribed for an 
elector of any urban or rural constituency included in the area of 
such European constituency. 

The Anglo-Indian constituency. 

VI. A person shall be qualified as an elector in the Anglo-Indian 
' constituency who has a place of residency in Bengal and has any of 
’ the qualifications prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural 

constituency. 

Joint families. 

VII. Where property is held or payments are made jointly by 'the 
members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as the unit 
for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists ; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall he the 
manager of the family. 

Fidudary capacity. 

VIII. A person shall not be qualified as an elector for a general 
constituency by virtue of any property held or payment made as a 
trustee, administrator, receiver or guardian or in any other fiduciary 
capacity. 

Special Conttituehcks 

Landholders’ constituency. 

IX. A person shall be qualified as an elector of a Landholders* 
constituency who has a place of residence in the constituency and 
who during the previous year — 

(a) in the case of the Burdwaii Landholders’ and Presidency 
Landholders’ constituencies, held in his own right as a proprietor 
one or more estates or shares of estates and paid in respect 
thereof land revenue amounting to not less than Bs. 4,500, 
or road and public works cesses amounting to not less than 
Ks. 1,125, or, 

(4) in the case of the Dacca Landholders’, the Rajshahi Land- 
holders’ and the Chittagong Landholders’ constituencies, held in 
his own right as a proprietor one or more estates or shares 
of estates, or one or more permanent tenures, or shares of 
such tenures held [direct from such a . proprietor, and paid 
in respect thereof land revenue amounting to not less than 
Bs. 3,000 or road and public works cesses amounting to notices 
than Bs. 750. 
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X. In determining the qualificetion of a person as na elector 
for n Landholders’ constituency — 

(*) only inch eatatea and shares of estates and only such per* 
manent tenons and shares of permanent tenures as are not within 
tibe district of Daijeeling or the Chittagong Hill Tracts, shall be 
taken into account ; 

(b) only such estates and shares of estates as are held by him 
in his own right and not iu a fiduciary capacity and are registered 
in his own name in the registers maintained under the Land Regis- 
tration Act, 1876, shall be taken into account ; 

(r) only such permanent tenures and shares of permanent 
tenures as are held by him (as owner) in his own right and not in 
a, fiduciary capacity, shall he taken into account : 

(ify only land revenue or road and public works cesses payable 
in respect of his own personal share, shall be taken into account ; 

{Sft if a landholder pays land revenue or cesses in two or more 
constituencies and his payments in no one of these constituencies 
Much the amount prescribed for that constituency, and if his pay- 
ments in all tee constituencies, when aggregated, are not less than .the 
amount prescribed for one of these constituencies in which he has 
a place of residence and pays land-revenue or cesses, he shall be 
qualified as an elector for that constituency or, if there is more 
than one such constituency, for the constituency in which he 
makes the largest payment ; 

(/) if the amount of land-revenue or mad and public works 
cesses paid by a landholder in respect of any share of an estate, 
or permanent tenure is not definitely known, the District Officer 
of the district in which such estate or tenure is situated shall 
estimate the amount paid in respect of such share, and his decision 
shall be final. 

Explanation . — A Mulmtlli or manager of a waif estate shall he 
deemed to hold such estate in his own right, but a trustee or 
manager of an estate other than a waif estate shall not he so 
deemed. 

XI. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Calcutta 
University constituency who has a place of residence in Bengal 
and is a member of the Senate or an Honorary Fellow of the 
University, or a graduate of the University of not less than seven 
years’ standing. 

XII. (l) Chamber members of the Bengal Chamber of Commer- 
ce and permanent members of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
and of the Indian Tea Association, and of the Indian Mining 
Association shall be qualified respectively as electors for the 
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hi 

c o ne t ituon c y comprising tb Chamber or iamatm of which they 
are such aatben : provided that ao penoa Ml he ao qaalifled who 
haa set a plan of reeidenoe in India. 

EsptaMtkn ,— ‘Chamber member” and “permanent member” 
inefods any penoa entitled to examine the rights and privOam of 
Chamber membership or permanent membenhip, as the eaae may be, 
oa behalf of any firm, company or other corporation registered as 
each member. 

(2) Members of the Calcutta Trades Association, life and 
ordinary members of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
life and ordinary members of the Bengal Malagan Saibba, and life aad 
ordinary and mofassal Members of the Marwari Association, Calcutta, 
shall be qualified respectively as electors for the constituency 
comprising the Association, Chamber or Sabha of which they ate 
such members: provided that no person shall be so qualified who 
has not a place of residence in India. 

Explanation. — “Member,” “life member,” “ordinary messber” 
and “mufassal member” include — 

(a) in the case of a firm, any one partner in the firm, or, if no 
such partner is present in Calcutta at the date fixed for the election, 
any one person empowered to sign for such firm, and 

(b) in the case of a company or other corporation anyone 
manager, director or secretary of the Company or corporation. 

Labour constituency. 

XIII. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a labour 
constituency who has a place of residence in the constituency and is, 
on account of employment by a company which is a member of one 
of the affiliated Associations of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
in receipt of a monthly wage amounting to Ha. 26 and not exceeding 
Rs. 36. 



Rules for the 

U. P. Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative Council. 

I. The Legislative Council of the Governor of the United 
Provinces of Agia and Oudh shall consist of — 

(1) two members of the Executive Council ex-officio ; 

(2) one hundred elected members ; and 

(3> twenty-one members nominated by the Governor, of 
whom — 

(a) not more than sixteen may be officials, and 
(A) three shall be persons nominated to represent respectively 
the foilwing classes or interests, namely : — 
i ( i ) the Anglo-Indian community ; 

(it) the Indian Christian community ; and 

{Hi) classes which iu the opinion of the Governor are depressed 
classes. 

Elected Members— Constituencies. 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, and the number of members 
to be elected by each constituency shall be as stated therein 
against thnt constituency. 

[Ac. Ill . — General disqualifications same as on pp. 185-G ] 

IV. (l) A person shall not be eligible for election as a 
Member of the Council to represent — 

(a) a non-Muhammadan or Muhammadan constituency unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of a non-Muhammadan 
or Muhammadan constituency ; or 

(b) the European or a special constituency unless bis name is 
registered on fhe electoral roll of the constituency. 

(2) For the purposes of these rules — 

(a) "General constituency ” means a Non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan or European constituency ; 

(b) "special constituency ” means a Taluqdars’, Agra Landhold- 
ers 1 , University, or Commerce and Industry constituency. 

For the rest of the nils Sec pp. 137-193 muf f to the following 
corrections • — 

For VI (/), iii {a) read “ownership or tmontii of a building” 
and for Hi (b) r*nd "*e mtsmenf to Munlipol Tax 9 ' 
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7m Section X (/), (7) 0/nt7 Me jwori.so.< 

In Section XI for (3) read the JdUotciiuj 

(3) in the ease of the general Tahuidars’ and Agra Laud- 
holders’ constituencies, the division of the constituencies into polling 
areas in such manner as to give all electors such reasonable facilities 
for voting as are practicable in the circumstances, and the appoint- 
ment of polling stations for these areas : 

And add Section XXI an follows : 

XXI. Until a Governor is appointed for the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudb, references in these rules to the Governor shall be 
deemed to be references to the Lieutenant-Governor. 


SCHEDULE I. 


List of Constituencies. 

Name of Constituency. Class of Constituency. 


Agra 

City 


Cawnporc 

do 


Allahabad 

do 


Lucknow 

do 


Benares 

do 


Bareilly 

do 


Meerut cum aligarli 


Mordabad cum ShahjahanpuT 

Delira Dun District 


Saliaranpur 

do 


Muzaffarnagar 

do 


Meerut 

do 

(North) 

Meerut 

do 

< South) 

Meerut 

do 

(East) 

Bulaiulshahr 

do 

(East) 

Bulaudbhahr 

do 

(West) 

Aligarh 

do 

(East) 

Aligarh 

do 

(Wort) 

Muttra 

do 


Agra 

do 


Maiupuri 

do 


Ktah 

do 


Bareilly 

do 


Bijnor 

do 


Budaun 

do 


Moradabad 

do 


Shabjohanpur 

do 


Pilibhit 

do 


Jhausi 

do 


Jalauu 

d« 


Hamirpur 

do 


Banda 

do 



Non-Muhammadan Crbaii 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Non- Muhammadan lima 
do 
do 
d<» 

do 

do 

d«» 

do 

do 

do 

• i 

.1.1 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

•lo 

do 


Number of 
Members. 





MS 

Nunc of Constituency, 
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CUm o ( CcMUwmj. 


Number of 


FimUiibad Diitrioi NoB'VvImbumo Enral ] 

Etowah cto do 1 


Cawnporc 

do 

do 

Fateh par 

do 

do 

Allahabad 

do 

cto 

Benares 

«lo 

do 

Uhiapnr 

do 

do 

Jannpur 

do 

do 

Giuuiimr 

do 

do 

BalUa 

do 

do 

Gorakhpur 

do (West) 

do 

Gorakhpur 

do (East) 

do 

Basti 

do 

do 

Asamgarh 

do 

do 

Naini Tal 

do 

do 

Almora 

do 

do 

Garhwat 

do 

do 

Lucknow 

do 

do 

Unao 

do 

do 

llae Bareli 

do 

do 

Sitapur 

do 

do 

lianioi 

do 

do 

Kheri 

do 

do 

Fyxabad 

do 

do 

Gouda 

do 

do 

Bahroich 

do 

do 

Sultanpur 

do 

do 

Partabgarh 

do 

do 

Bara Banki 

do 

do 

Allahabad cum Benares 

Muhammadan Urban 

Lucknow cum Cawnporc 

do 

Agra and Meerut cum Aligarh 

do 

Bareilly and Shah jahan pur cum 

do 

Moradabad. 


do 

Dehra Dun District (Muhammadan) Muhammadan Rural 

Saharan pur 

do do 

do 

Meerut 

do do 

do 

Mnzaffhrnagar 

do do 

do 

Bijnor 

do •Ut 

do 

Bulandsluihr 

do do 

do 

Aligarh, Muttra and 


Agra 

ilo du 

do 

Mainnuri, fitah awl 


Karrukhabad 

do do 

do 

Ktawoli, Cawnporc and 


Fatohpur 

do do 

do 

.lhansi Division 

ilo 

do 

Allahabad. Jaunpur and 


Mir xapur 

dn 

do 


Homuim, Gazipur, Hnllw mid 
Asamgarh do do do 

Gorakhpur <lo do do 
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Class of Constituency. 

22* 

Number of 
Member*. 

Best! District (Muhammatlan) 

Muhammadan Rural 

1 

North Xoradsbad 

do 

do 

1 

Booth Moradalmd 

do 

do 

1 

1 

Bndaon do 

do 

do 

Shahjahanpur do 

do 

do 

1 

Bareilly do 

Kumaoii Division cum 

do 

do 

1 

Pilibhit 

Gouda and 

do 

do 

I 

Bahraieh do 

do 

do 

1 

Kheri and Bitapur Dint. 
Hsvdoi, Lnknow and 

do 

do 

1 

Unso do 

Fyssabad ank Bara 

do 

Muhammadan Rural 

I 

Bank! do 

do 

do 

1 


Bultanpnr, Part-aligarh 
and Rae Bareli District. 
European 

Agra Landholders (North) 
Agra Landholders (South) 
Taluqdars 

Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce. 

United Provinces Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Allahahad University 


do 

European 

Landholders 

do 

do 

Commerce and Industry 
do 

University 


SCHEDULE II. 

Qualifications of Electors. 

Defiuitkons. 


I. (In this Schedule— 

(a) “a European " — [See p. 2/J, 1 (&).] 

(1) “municipal tax” means a tax imposed under the provisions 
of the United Provinces Municipalities Act, 1916, the United Pro- 
vinces Town Areas Act, 1914, or the Cantonments Act, 1910 ; 

(c) “owner” does not include a mortgagee, a trustee, or a lessee; 

[5sc p. tiff 1 (c).] 

(e) “ur ban area” means a municipality or notified area as defin- 
ed in the United Provinces Municipalities Act, *19 16, or a town area 
as defined in the United Provinces Town Areas Act, 1914, ora 
cantonment as defined in the Cantonments Act, 1910. 

Joint famiiisa. 

II. (1) Where property is held or payment, are made joirtly hr 
the members of . joint family, the family shall be adopted as s unit 
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for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be, in the ease 
of a Hindu joint family, the manager thereof or the member 
nominated in that behalf by a majority of the family, and in other 
cases the member nominated in that behalf by the family concerned. 

(2) A person may be qualified either in his personal capacity or 
in the capacity of a representative of a joint family, but not in both 
capacities. 

Occupation of house. 

III. A person who occupies a house, other than a house in any 
military or policy lines, by virtue of any office, service employment 
shall, if the house is not inhabited by the person in whose service or 
employment he is, be deemed to occupy the house as a tenant. 

Land revenue municipal records conclusive evidence. 

IV. For the purpose of determining any claim to a qualification 
under this Schedule, the entries contained in land revenue and 
municipal records shall be conclusive evidence of the facts stated 
therein. 

General Constituencies— Qualifications based on community. 

V. A person shall be qualified as an elector — 

(a) for a non -Muhammadan constituency who is neither a Euro- 
pean nor a Muhammadan, 

(If) for a Muhammadan constituency who is a Muhammadan, 

(r) for the European constituency who is a European : 

Provided that such person possesses the further qualifications 
hereinafter prescribed for an elector of the particular constituency. 

Yl. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shall bo qualified as an elector for an urban constituency 
who— (l) has a place of residence in the constituency or within two 
miles of the boundary thereof, and 

(a) is, in any place in the area aforesaid in which a house or 
building tax is in force, the owner or tenant of a house or build- 
ing of which the rental value is not less than Es. 36 per annum, or 

(i l ) was, in any area in the constituency in which no bouse or 
building tax is in foroe, assessed in the previous year to municipal 
tax on an income of not less than Bs. 200 per annum, or 

(c) is, in any area in the constituency in which neither a bouse 
or building tax nor a* municipal tax based bn income is in foroe, the 
owner or tenant of a house or building of which the rental value is 
not less than Us. 36 per annum, or 

(d) has within the constituency any of the qualifications baaed 
on the bolding of land hereinafter prescribed for an elaetor of s rural 
constituency; or 
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(2) “has a place of residency in the constituency and — 

(«) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 
(() is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Maiesty’s regular forces. 

Rural constituencies. 

VII. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an doctor for a rural constituency who’ 
has a place of residence in the constituency and — 

(a) is, .in an urban area included in the constituency in which a 
house or building tax is in force, the owner or tenant of a house or 
building of which the rental value is not less than Rs 36 per 
annum; or 

( b ) was, in an urban area included in the constituency in which 
no house or building tax is in force, assessed in the previous year to 
municipal tax on an income of not less than Rs. 200 per annum ; or 

(c) is, in an urban area included in the constituency where 
neither a house or building tax nor a municipal tax based on income 
is in force, the owner or tenant of a house or building of which the 
rental value is not less than Rs. 36 ; or 

(d) is the owner of land in the constituency in respect of which 
land revenue amounting to not less than Rs 25 per annum is pay- 
able ; or 

(«) is the owner of land in the constituency free of land revenue, 
if the land revenue nominally assessed on such land in order to deter- 
mine the amount of rates payable in respect of the same, either alone 
or together with any land revenue payable by him as owner in 
respect of other land in the constituency, amounts to not less than 
Rs. 25 per annum ; or 

(/) being a resident in the hill pattis of Kumaun, is the owner 
of a free simple estate or is assessed to the payment of land revenue 
or oescess of any amount, or is a Khaikar ; or 

<y) being in the constituency a permanent tenure-holder or a 
fixed rate tenant as defined in the Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or an 
under proprietor or occupancy tenant as defined in the Oudh Rent 
Act. 1886, ia liable to pav rent as such of not less than Rs. 20 
peranum * or 

(A) (s) being in the constituency a tenant as defined in the 
Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh Rent Act, 1886, other than a 
sub-tenant, hold s land as such in respect of which rent of not less 
than Ra. 00 per annum or its equivalent in kind is payable, or 

(jj) ia areas in the United Provinces in which the Agra 
Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh rent Act, 1886, is not in force, 
holds kaul jm a tenant in respect of which rent of not less tnan Ks. 
80 per anntlm or It* equivalent in kind is payable; or 

29 
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(<) was In the previous year assessed to ineome tex ; or 

O') is » retired and pensioned offices (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

VIII. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shell be qualified as an elector for the European constitu- 
ency who has • place of residence in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh and has any of the qualifications prescribed for an elector 
of any urban or rural constituency. 

Special Constituencies— The Taluqdan* constituency. 

IX. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Taluqdan 
constituency who is an ordinary member of the British Indian 
Association of Oudh. 

Agra Landholdois' constituencies. 

X. A person shall be qualified as an elector for an Agra Land, 
holders’ constituency who has a place of residence in the oonstitu. 
eney and — 

(a) is the owner of land in the constituency in respect of which 
land revenue amounting to not less than Ba. 6,000 is payable ; or 

(b) is the owner of land in the constituency free of land revenue, 
if the land revenue nominally assessed on such land in order to 
determine the amount of rates payable in respect of the same, either 
alone or together with any land revenue payable by him as owner 
in respect of other land in the constituency, amounts to not less 
than Bs. 6,000 per annum : 

Provided that in determining the eligibility of a landholder as 
an elector, only land revenue payable or nominally assessed in respect 
of such land or share in land as he may hold in his own personal 
right and not in a fiduciary capacity shall be taken into account. 

Commerce and industry constituencies 

XI. A person shall be qualified as an elector — 

(a) for the Upper India Chamber of Commerce constituency 
who — 

(t) is a member, other than an honorary or affiliated member, 
of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce and has a place of 
business within the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; or 

(ft) is entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of member 
ship of the said Chamber on behalf of and in the name of any firm, 
company or other corporation which has place of business within 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; -and 

(b) for the United Provinces Chamber of Commereaeotistitu- 
sney who— 
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(•) la » member, other then an honorary member, of the United 
Province* Chamber of Commerce and has a place of business or 
residenoe in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; or 

(ii) is entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of member 
ship of the said Chamber on behalf and in the name of any firm, 
oompany or other corporation which has a place of business in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


XU. A person shall be qualified as elector for the Allahabad 
University constituency, who — 

(a) resides in India and is a member of the Senate or an 
Honorary Fellow of the University of Allahabad ; or 

(b) resides in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and is — 

(*) a Doctor or Master, or 

(it) a graduate of not less than seven yean' standing, 
in any Faculty of the University of Allahabsd : 

Provided that no elector shall hare more than one vote 
in the constituency though he may have more than one of the afore- 
said qualifications. 


Punjab Legislative Council 

I. The Legislative Council of the Governor of the Punjab 

shall consist of— „ _ . 

(1) two members of the Executive Council ex officio ; 

(2) sixty-five elected members ; 

(3) twenty members nominated by the Governor, of whom 
(a) not more than fourteen may be officials, and 

(J) four shall be persons nominated to represent tho classes here- 
inafter specified according to the following distribution, name y . 

(*) the European and Anglo-Indian communities ••• 

(ti) the Indian Christian community 

(in) the Punjabi officers and soldiers of His Majesty s Indian 

*°™H. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, and the^ 
to be elected by each constituency shall be as state 
that constituency. 

Special qualification* for election in case of certain conshtuenoea. 

[Huh III tame as before (pp. 186 - 6 ) ] . 

IV. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election as *M«J£ 
of the Council to represent any general or l ,p f e f!* 1 nenc y 

bis name is registered on the elootoral roll of the constituency. 
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(2) For tbe purposes of these rules — 

(a) “general constituency” means a non-Muhammadan, Muham- 
madan, or Sikh constituency ; and 

(b) ‘Special constituency” means a Landholders', University, 

Commerce, or Industry constituency. M 

For the Rent of the Rules see pp. 187-103, subject to the following 
alterations, etc . — 

For “ Fort St. George Gaxette” read u Punjab Gatette". 

For VI (/) Hi read tlu following : — 

(iii) (a) ownership or tenancy of immoveable property, or 

(6) assessment to municipal or cautonment taxes, or 

(e) assessment to income-tax, or 

(d) receipt of a military pension, as are specified in Schedule — 

In X (/), (7) omit the provisos. 

And add Sec XXI as follows : — 

XXI. Until a Governor is appointed for the Punjab, refer- 
ence in these rules to the Governor shall be deemed to be references 
to tbe Lieutenant-Governor. 


SCHEDULE I. 


Name of Const it nunc/. 

Lid of CondituencUf. 

Class of Constituency. 

Number of 
Members. 

South-East. Towns (Non-Muhammadnu). 

Non-Muhammadan Urban 

1 

‘North-East do 

do 

do 

I 

West-Central do 

do 

do 

1 

East Central do 

do 

do 

I 

North-West do 

do 

do 

1 

West Punjab do 

do 

tto 

1 

liis8ar 

do 

Non- Muhammadan Kural 

1 

South East Koldak 

do 

do 

I 

North -Wc^t ttohlak 

do 

do 

I 

Uurgaon 

do 

do 

1 

Karnul 

tlo 

do 

1 

Ambalu cum .Simla 

do 

do 

1 

Kaugra 

do 

do 

1 

Hoshiarpur 

do 

tlo 

1 

Jullundur cum Ludhiana 

do 

do 

1 

Lahore and Kcrosepur.cum 
Sheikhupura 

Amritsar cum Gurdaspur 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

i 

1 Rawalpindi Division and 
Lahore Division (North) 

do 

do 

1 

Multan Division 

do 

do 

i 

West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan) 

Muhammadan Urban 

1 
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Name qf Constituency. Class of Constituency. 


229 

No of 
members. 


West Central Towns (Muhammadan) 

Muhammadan Urban 

Bast Central do 

do 

do 

South East do 

do 

do 

Gurgaon cum Hiasar 
Ambala tA vision (North 

East) 

Hoshiarpur cum Ludhiana 

do 

do 

Muhammadan Rural 
do 

do 

do 

Feroaepore 

do 

do 

Jullundur 

do 

do 

Kangra com Gurdaspur 

do 

do 

Lahore 

do 

do 

Amritsar 

do 

do 

Sialkot 

do 

do 

Gujranwala 

do 

do 

Sheikhupura 

do 

do 

Gujrat 

do 

do 

Sbahpur 

do 

do 

Mianwali cum Khushab 

do 

do 

Attock 

do 

do 

Kawal Pindi 

do 

do 

Jht-lum 

do 

do 

Lyallpur North 

do 

do 

Lyallpur South 

do 

do 

Montgomery 

do 

do 

Multan East 

do 

do 

Multan West 

do • 

do 

Jhang 

do 

do 

Muaaffargarh 

do 

do 

Dera Ghozi Khan 

do 

do 

Ambala Division with Hoshiarpur 

Sikh 

and Kangra (Sikh) 
Jullundur do 


do 

Ludhiana do 


do 

Faroaeporc do 


do 

Lahore do 


do 

Amritsar do 


do 


Sialkot cum Gurdaspur (Sikh) 

Lyallpur (Sikh) 

Multan. Division and Sheikhupura (Sikh) 

Rawal Pindi Division and Gujranwala (Sikli) 

Punjab Landholders (General) 

Muhammadan Landholders 
Sikh Landholders 
Baloch Tumaadars 
Punjab University 
Punjab Chamber of Commerce and 
Trades Association 
Punjab Industries 

II. Tbe definition in this Schedule of the extent of a , rowJ Icoittj 
by reference to a Division or District or pert of a D>stnct shall n 


do 
do 
do 
do 

Landholder*' 

do 

do 

do 

University 
Commerce anti 
Indust ly 
do 


of including 

constituency of tbe 


in ttnr constituency ‘any are. which is included 
OOmmutaal description. 


ituency 
have the 
i urban 



Schedule II. 

Qualifications of Electors. 

1. For the purposes of this Schedule — 

(a) 4 annual rental value ” in relation to immoveable property 
means the amount for which such property, together with its 
appurtenances and furniture, if any, is actually let or may reason- 
ably be expected to let from year to year ; 

(b) “date of publication of the electoral roll ” means the date 
on which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is 
first published under those rules ; 

(c) “land revenue ” means land revenue as defined in section 3 
(6) of the Punjab Land Bevenue Act, 1887, and, in the case of 
fluctuating land revenue or land revenue assessed on lands subject 
to river action, the average amount of such land revenue paid 
during the three years preceding the date of publication of the 
electoral roll ; 

(d) “member ” in relation to the Punjab Chamber of Commerce 
or the Punjab Trades Association includes any person entitled to 
exercise the rights and privileges of membership on behalf of and 
in the name of any firm, company or corporation registered as a 
member, 

(e) “owner ” does not include a mortgagee ; 

if) “tenant ” includes any person who is in possession of a 
house othor than a military or police barrack, or of part of such a 
house, by virtue of any office, service or employment ; 

iff) “the land records ” means an attested -scord of rights or 
an attested annual record of rights maintained under Chapter IV 
of the Punjab Land Bevenue Act, 1887, and includes an order 
finally sanctioning a mutation duly passed under that Chapter ; 

(A) “zaildar, ” “inamdar, ” “sufedposh” and “lambardar ” 
mean respectively a person appointed as a zaildar, inamdar, sufodnosh 
or lambardar in accordance with rules for the time being ir iorce 
under the Punjab Land Bevenue Act, 1887, and do not include 
a substitute appointed temporarily for any such person. 

2. For the purposes of this Schedule, a person may be presumed 
to reside in a constituency if he has for the four years preoeding 
the date of publication of the electoral roll continuously owned a 
residential house, or a share in a residential house, in the constitu- 
ency, and that house has not during the twelve months preoeding 
such date been let on rent either in whole or in part, 
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3. For the purpose of determining any claim to a qualification 
under this Schedule any entry in the land records or in any muni- 
cipal or cantonment records shall be conclusive evidence of the facta 
stated therein. 

4. Where property is held or payments are made by the members 
of a Hindu joint family, the family shall be adopted as the unit 
for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists ; and, if it does exist, the person qualified as an elector 
shall be the manager of the family or a person appointed by the 
majority of the family in that behalf. 

General Con>tiiuenriex m 

5. A person shall be qualified as an elector — 

(a) in a non-Muhammadan constituency who is neither a 
Muhammadan nor a Sikh, 

(b) in a Muhammadan constituency who is a Muhammadan, 

(e) in a Sikh constituency who is a Sikh : 

provided that such person has the further qualifications hereinafter 
prescribed for an elector of the particular constituency. 

6. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for urban constituency 
who resides in the constituency and who — 

(a) has owned in the constituency for the twelve months 
preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, immoveable 
property, not being land assessed to land revenue but including 
any buildiug erected on such land, of the value of not less than 
R8. 4,000 or of ail annual rental value of not less than Rs. 96 : 
Provided that a person shall be deemed to have owned such pro- 
perty for any period during which it was owned by any person 
through whom he derives title by inheritance ; or 

(b) has for the twelve months aforesaid occupied as a tenant 
in the constituency, immoveable property, not being land assessed to 
land revenue but including any building erected on such land, of an 
annual rental value of not less than Rs. 96 ; or 

(c) was during the twelve months aforesaid assessed in respect 
of any direct municipal or cantonment tax to an amount of not less 
than Rs. 50 ; or 

( d ) was during the financial year preceding the date of publica- 
tion of the electoral roll assessed to income-tax ; or , 

(e) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 

non commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces ; or t 

00 has in the constituency any of the qualifications hereinafter, 
prescribed for an elector of a rural constituency. 

7. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, a 
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person shall bs qualified aa an elector for a rural constituency who 

resides in the constituency, and who — 

(«) is • aaildar, ipamdar, sufedpoeh or lambardar in tne 
constituency ; or 

(1) is the owner of land in the constituency assessed to land 
revenue of not less than Bs. 2B per annum ; or 

(e) is an assignee of land revenue amounting to not less than 
Bs. SO per annum ; or 

(rf) is a tenant or lessee, under the terms of a lease for a period 
of not less than three years, ol Crown land in the constituency for 
which rent of not less than Bs. 25 per annum is payablh : provided 
that, when the amount payable is assessed from harvest to harvest, 
the annual rent payable by such person shall be deemed to be' the 
annual average amount payable by him in the three yean preceding 
the date aforesaid ; or 

(s) is a tenant with a right of occupancy as defined in 
Chapter II of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, in respect of land in 
the constituency assessed to land revenue of not less than Bs. 2fi 
per annum ; or 

(/) was during the financial year preceding the date of publi- 
cation of the electoral roll assessed to income-tax ; or 

(?) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces ; or 

( h ) has in the constituency any of the qualifications prescribed 
for an elector of an urban constituency. 

Special Constituencies. 

8. (l) A person shall be qualified as an elector for a Land- 
holders* constituency (other than the Baloch Tumandars’ constitu- 
ency) who resides iq the Punjab and who is — 

(a) the owner of land assessed to land revenne of not less than 
Bs. 500 per annum ; or 

(b) an assignee of land revenue amounting to not less than Bs. 
500 per annum : 

Provided that no person shall be qualified as an elector for the 
Muhammadan Landholders’ constituency who is not a Muhammadan 
or for the Sikh Landholders’ constituency who is not a Sikh, and no 
Muhammadan or Sikh shall be qualified as an elector for the Punjab 
Landholders’ (General) constituency. 

(2) A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Baloch 
Tumandar’s constituency who is a Tumandar recognised by the 
Government or a 'person performing the duties of a Tumandar with 
the sanction of the Government. 
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9. • A person shall be qualified M an oltotair for ‘ the Poidab 
.Univessity oonstitusncy who MajradMM ia fcbo Punjab during the 
twelvemonths preceding the date of. publication of the electoral roll 
and ia a Fellow or Honorary Fellow of the Puuiab University or a 
graduate of the University of not lees than seven years’ standing. 

10. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Commeree, 
constituency who has a place of business, or works for gain, in the’ 
Punjab and is a member of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce or of 
the Punjab Trades Association. 

11. A person shall be qualified os an elector for the Industry 
constituency who— 

(«) is the owner of a factory which is situatod in the Punjab 
and is subject to the provisions of the lndiau Factories Act, 1981, 
and in which work has been carried en during the twelve months 
preceding the date of the publication of the electoral roll, or 

(b) is a partner in a firm owning such a factory and has been 
nominated by the firm for the purpose of voting in its behalf, or 

(c) is a member of a company having a place of business in the 
Punjab and having a paid up capital of not less than Rs. 25,000, and 
has been nominated by the company for the purpose of voting in 
its behalf. 


Rules for the 

B. & O. Legislative Council 

I. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa shall consist of — 

(1) two Members of the Executive Council cx-offirio ; 

(2) seventy-six elected members ; 

(&) twenty-five members nominated by the Governor, of 
whom — 

(o) not more than eighteen may be officials, and 

(4) nine shall be persons nominated to represent the classes 
or interests hereinafter specified according to the following dis- 
tributim, namely : — 

(<) aborigines ••• ... ... — 3 

( ii ) elasses which are, in the opinion of the Governor, depressed 
olasses •«. ... ••• ••• ••• 2 

(tift industrial interests other than planting and mining 1 

(•vj the Bengali community domiciled in tho province 1 

30 
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(•) the Anglo-Indian community — — 1 

(*») the Indian Chriatian community ••• ••• x 

(cm) the labouring elaaaea •a* ••• **• 1 

II. & III— turn at before (p. 227) 

IV- A person shall not be eligible lor election as a member of 
the Conned to represent — 

(a) a non-Mohammedan or Muhammadan or the European 
constituency (which constituencies are hereinafter in these rules 
referred to as general constituencies) unless his name is registered on 
the electoral roll of the constituency or of another general constitu- 


7 # 

\b) a Landlords’, University, Planting, or Mining constituency 
(which constituencies are hereinafter in these rules referred to as 
special constituencies) unless his name is registered on the electoral 
roll of the constituency, 

For the rett of the Buies see pp, • 187-193, subject to the following 


For . Fort St. George Gazette” read “2». A 0. Gazette 
For VI (/) Hi redd the following : — 

(fif) (a) assessment to municipal or cantonment rates or taxes, or. 
(b) assessment to iuoome-tax, or 
(a) receipt of a military pension or 
(d) the holding of land, or 

(a) assessment under section 118C of the Bengal Local Self- 
Government Aet, 1885, 


In X (l), (7) omit the provisos. 

And add Sec XXI Similar to XXI p. 228 


SCHEDULE l 


Name of Constituency, 


Lid of Conttiiuencies. 
Class of Constituency, 


Patna 

Patna Division 
Tirhut Division 
Bhagmlpur Division 
Orissa Division 
Chota Nagpur Division 
West Patna 
Cast Patna 


Non-Muhammadan Urban 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Non-Muhammadan Bara! 
do 


No. of 
members 
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Name of Constituency. Class of Constituency. 


SS5 

No, of 
Members. 


West Gaya 
Central Caya 
East Gaya 
Arrah 

Central Sbahabad 
South Sahabad 
North Saran 
South Saran 
North Champaran 
South Champaran 
North Musafiarpur 
East Musafiarpur 
West Musafiarpur 
Hajipur 

North-West Darbhanga 
North-East Darbhanga 
South-East Darbhanga 
Samastipur 
North Bhagalpur 
Central Bhagalpur 
South Bhagalpur 
East Monghyr 
North-West Monghyr 
South-West Monghyr 
Purnea 

Santal Parganas (North) 
Santal Parganas (South) 
North Cuttack 
South Cuttack 
North Balasorc 
South Balasorc 
North Puri 
South Puri 


Sambalpur 

Kanchi 

Hasaribagh 

Palamau 

North Manbhum 

South Manbhum 

Singh bhum 

Patna Division 

Tirhnt Division 

Bhagalpur Division 

West patna 

East Patna 

Gaya 

Shahabad 

Saran 

Champaran 

Musafiarpur 

Darbhanga 

Bhagalpur 

Monghyr 


Non-Muhammadan Rural 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
tlo 
do 

Muhammadan Urbau 
do 
do 

Muhammadan Rural 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



No. of 
Membert. 
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None of Constituency 

Kislianganj 

Fumea 

Bantal Parganas 
Orissa Division * 

Chota Nagpur Division 
European 

Patna Division landholders 
Tirbut Division lf 

Bhagalpur Division „ 
Orissa Division „ 

Chota Nagpur „ 

Bihar Planters 
Indian Mining association 
Indian Mining federation 
Patna University 


Class of Constituency. 

Muhammadan Bund 
do 
do 
do 
do 

European 

Landholders 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Planting 

Mining 

do 

University 


Schedule 11 

Qualifications of Ejectors. 

1. For the purposes of this Schedule — 

(a) “a European ” means [£ce p. 215 I (&)] 

(i) “member ” in relation to a Planting or Mining Association 
includes any person entitled to exercise the rights and privileges 
of membership on behalf of and in the name of any firm or company 
or corporation registered as a member ; 

(c) “previous year ” means [*S’ce p. 215 1 (r)] 

(d) a person shall be deemed to have a place of residence 
within the limits of a constituency if he — 

(a) ordinarily lives within those limits, or 

(//) has his family dwelling.house within those limits and oc- 
casionally occupies it, or 

(*) maintains within those limits a dwelling-house ready for 
occupation in charge of servants and occasionally occupies it. 

Explnntiim . — A person may bo resident within the limits of 
more thau one constituency at tho same time. 

2. Where properly is held or payments ate mode jointly by 
the members of a joint family, tho family shall be adopted as the 
unit for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite quali- 
fication exists ; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be, 
iu tho case of a Hindu joint family, the manager thereof, atidaii 
other cases the member authorised in that behalf by the family 
concerned. 
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General Constituencies 

S. A parson shall be qualified as an eleetor for a non-Muham- 
madan or Muhammadan urban constituency who has a place of 
residence in the constituency or within two miles of the boundary 
thereof, and— 

(a) was in the previous year assessed in respect of any muni- 
cipal or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount of not 
less than Bs. 3, or 

(b) was in the previous yoar assessed to income-tax, or 

(c) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular force, or 

( d ) holds within the constituency any of the qualifications 
hereinafter prescribed for an elector of a rural constituency : 

Provided that — 

(a) no person who is not a Muhammadan shall be qualified as an 
elector for a Muhammadan constituency, and 
(l) no Muhammadan or European shall be qualified as an 
elector for a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

4. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a non-Muham- 
madan or Muhammadan rural constituency who has a place of 
residence in the constituency, and — 

(a) holds an estate or estates or portion of an cstato or portions 
of estates for which a separate account or accounts (including a ro- 
siduary account) has or have been opened, for which land, whether 
revenue-paying or revenue-free or rent-free land, an aggregate 
amount of not leB8 than Rs. 12 per annum is payable direct to the 
Treasury as local cess ; or 

(b) holds a tenure or tenures and is assessed for tho purpose 
of local cess at an aggregate amount of not less than Us. 100 per 
annum ; or 

(c) holds lanu as araiyat and is liable to pay un annual aggre- 
gate rent or local cess amounting rcspcctively- 

(t) to Rs. 16 and to 8 annas in constituencies in tho Orissa 
and Chota Nagpur Divisions, 

(it) to Rs. 64 and to Rs. 2 in constituencies' in the Patna 
Division and the Munghyr District, 

(Hi) to Rs. 24 and to 12 annas in constituencies in the Sontlml 

Parganas, and 

(ir) to Rs. 48 and to Rs. 1-8-0 elsewhere ; or 
(if) was in the previous year assessed to not less than Rs. 1-8-0 
under section 118C of tho Bengal Local Self-Uou rmnenl Act, 
1885) or 

(e) was in the previous year assessed to income tax . or 
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(/) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commisioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces ; or 

(g) being a Muhammadan resident in the Oriaaa or Chota 
Nagpur Divisions, was in the previous year assessed in respect of 
any municipal or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount 
of not less than Bs. 3 : 

Provided that — 

(t) no person who is not a Muhammadan shall be qualified as 
an elector for a Muhammadan constituency, and 

(ii) no Muhammadau or European shall be qualified as an 
elector for a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

5. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the European 
constituency who is a European and has a place of residence in the 
province of Bihar and Orissa, and has any of the qualifications 
prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural constituency. 

Special Constituencies. Landholder’s constituencies 

6. (1) Every landholder shall bo qualified os an elector for a 
Landholders’ constituency who has a place of residence in the consti- 
tuency and is liable to pay not less than Bs. 4,000 land revenue or 
Bs, 1,000 local cess in the case of the Patna Division Landholders’, 
the Tirhut Division Landholders’, and the Bhagalpur Division 
Landholders’, constituencies, or Bs. 6,000 land revenue or Ks. 500 
local cess in the case of the Orissa Division Landholders’ and 
Chota Nagpur Division Landholders’ constituencies, 

(2) In determining the qualification of a landholder as an 
eleotor for any constituency — 

(a) only such estates and shares of estates as are held by him 
as proprietor in his own right and not in a fiduciary capacity and 
are registered in his own name in registers maintained under the 
Land Begistratioji Act, 1376, whether such estates or shares are 
situated in one or more constituencies, shall be taken into 
account ; 

(b) if the amount paid by the landholder in respect of any 
such share of an estate is not definitely known, the District 
Officer of the district in which such estate is situated shall estimate 
the amount so paid in respect of such shares, and his decision shall 
bo final ; and 

(c) if a landholder pays land-revenue or cesses in respect of. 
ostates, or shares in estates, situated in two or more constituencies 
and if his payments in any one cou&tituency do not qualify him as 
an elector, his payments within all the constituencies shall be aggre- 
gated, and, if such aggregate equals or exceeds the amount prescribed 
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for the constituency in which he makes the largest payment, he 
shall be qualified as an elector for that constituency. 

7. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Patna 
University constituency who is a graduate of more than seven 
years’ standing, registered under Regulation 2, Chapter XII, of 
the Regulations of the Patna University. 

8. ' A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Bihar 
Planters constituency who is a member of the Bihar Planters’ 
Association, Limited, and qualified to vote as such and for the 
time beiug resident in India. 

9. A person 9hall be qualified as an elector for the Indian 
Mining Association constituency who is a member of the Indian 
Mining Association, and a person shall be qualified as an elector 
for the Indian Mining Federation constituency who is a member 
of the Indian Miuiug Federation : provided that any person who 
is a member both of the Association and of the Federation shall 
be qualified as an elector for such one only of the constituencies 
as he may elect. 


Rules for the 

C. P. Legislative Council 

I. The Legislative Council of the Governor of the Central 
Provinces shall consist of — 

(1) two members of the Executive Council rx-afficio ; 

(2) thirty-seven elected members ; 

(3) thirty-one members nominated by the Governor, of whom— 

(a) not more than eight may be officials, 

(b) seventeen shall be persons nominated as the result of elec- 
tions held in Berar, and 

(c) five Bhall be persons nominated to represent the classes 
hereinafter specified according to the following distribution, 
namely : — 

(i) the inhabitants of the Mandla district excluding Maudla 
town ■a. ••• ••• ••• ••• 1 

(n) the inhabitants of zamindari and jagirdari estates declared 
to be backward tracts ••• 1 

(t«t) the European and Anglo-Indian communities ••• 1 
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(if) classes which, in the opiuion of the Governor, are depressed 
classes — — — 2: 

Provided that until the reconstitution of the Council next 
following the date on which a University is established at Nagpur, 
the number of elected members shall be thiity-six and number of 
persons nominated by the Governor shall be thirty-two, of whom 
one shall be nominated to represent University graduates in the 
Central Provinces. 

II (See p. JS'i) with following proriiO. 

5. Provided that the provisions oi this rule shall, in respect 
of the University constituency referred to in the said Schedule, first 
have effect for the purpose of the general election next following.the 
date on which a university is constituted at Nagpur, 

III (Sec p lSJ-G) 

IV. (l) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the council to represent any general or special constituency unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

(2) For the purposes of these rules — 

(a) “ general constituency ” means a non- Muhammadan or 
Muhammadan constituency ; and 

(b) “ special constituency " moans a Landholders, ’ University, 
Mining, or commerce and Industry constituency. 

[Rest f IS ln‘ fm] 


SCHEDULE I. 


i.— List of ( '(rhfitituencics. 
Name uf Constituency. < lass of Constituency. 


.lubbulporc City 
, lubbulporc Division (Urban) 
Chattisgurh do do 

Xcrbudda do do 

Nagpur City cmr Kampttv 
Xugpur Division 
Jitbbulporc District South 
.lubbulporc do Xoitli 
Dumoh do 

Saugor do 

Seoul do 

Raipur do North 

„ do South 

Bilospur do 

Drug do 

Hoslmngabad do 


Non-Muhammadan Urban 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


No. of 
member 
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Has* *f OmtftM&o/. Class of Constituency. 


Nte District 
Kaiarnghpar do 
Chhindwifft do 
Betiil do 

Nagpur do (East) 
Nagpur do (West) 
Wardba Tahsil 
Wardh do 
Chanda do 
Bhandaim do 
Balaghat - do 
Jubtalpore Division 
Chattisgarh Division 
Narbddria Division 
Nagpur Division 
Jubbulpore and Narbudda 
Nagpur and Chattisgarh 
Nagpur University 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Mining Association. 
Central Provinces 


Non-Muhammadan llural 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

MuliammadHU liural 

do 

do 

do 

I«nndlioldors 

do 

VniviTKitv 

Mining’ 

Commerc*' and Industry 


No. of 
Members. 


I 


II. The definition in this Schedule of a non-Muhammadan rural must |t u- 
ency by reference to a District or part of a District shall not have the effect of 
including in that constituency any area included wi a non-Mnhammn< Ian urban 
constituency. 


SCHEDULE II. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS. 

1. For the purposes of this Schedule — 

(a) ‘member’ in relation to the Central Provinces and Berar 
Mining Association includes any person entitled to exercise the 
rights and privileges of membership on behalf of and in the name 
of any firm, company or corporation registered as a member ; 

(b) ‘previous year* means the financial year preceding that in 
which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is first 
published under these rules ; 

(c) ‘urban area’ means a municipality, notified area, cantonment, 
or railway settlement. 

( d ) a person shall be deemed to have a place of residence in a 
constituency if he — 

(t) has actually dwelt in a house, or part of a house, within 
the constituency for an aggregate period of not less than 180 days 
during the calendar year preceding that in which the electoral roll 

31 
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for the time being under propagation i» tot published under these 

rules ; or 

(it) has maintained within the eonstitueney for en aggregate 
period of not leu than 180 days during that year a house, or past 
of a house, as a dwelling for himself in charge of his dependants 
or servants, and has visited such house during that year. 

2. For the purpose of determining any claim to a qualification 
under this Sohedule any entry in the land records or in any muni- 
cipal records shall be conclusive evidence of the facts stated therein. 

3. Where an estate or mahal, or a share of an estate or mahal, 
or land is held or where income-tax or local cesses are paid jointly 
by the members of a joint family, the family, shall be adopted as 
the duit for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite 
qualification exists ; and if it does exist, the manager of the family 
shall be qualified as an elector : 

Provided that the eutry on an electoral roll of a person in his 
capacity as the manager of a joint family shall not disqualify him 
as an elector in his individual capacity. 

4. For the purposes of this Schedule a person who occupies 
a house or building, other than a house or building in any military 
or polieo linu, or part ai such a house or building by virtue of any 
office, serviee or employment shall, if the house or building is not 
inhabited by the person in whose service or employ he is, be deemed 
tn occupy the house or building as a tenant. 

General Constituencies. Urban Constituencies 

A person .shall be qualified as an elector of an urban eonstitu 
ency or within two miles of the boundary thereof, and who — 

('i) is in she eonstitueney the owner or tenant of a house or 
building, or part of a house or building, of which the annual rental 
value is not leas than Rs. 36 : provided that where a house or 
building or part of a house or building is held by two or more persons 
in shares, no person shall be qualified in respect of a share the 
annual rental value of which is less than Bs. 36 ; er 

( b ) in constituencies where the rental value of a house on 
building is not the basis of municipal taxation, was. in the previous 
year assessed to a municipal taxon an income of not lees than. Re. 
200 ; or 

(<•) was in the previous year assessed to inemnwtas ; or 
(<?) is •_ retired and pensioned offset (whether eommimioned 
or non-oommiiuoned) of His Majesty’s regular foreea ; at 

(e) has in. respect of land in the. constituency of the qualifi- 
cations p res c ri bed for an efaetor of a rasa}, constituency : 

Provided that— 
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(•) no potmn other than a Muhammadan shall be qualified as 
an elector (or a Muhammadan constituency ; and 

(si) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a non 
Muhammadan constituency. 

6. A person shall be qualified as an elector (or a rural consti- 
tuency who has a place of residence in the constituency and who— 

(a) is, in urban area in the constituency, the owner or tenant 
of a house or building, or part of a house or building, of which the 
annual rental value is not less than Rs. 36 or 

(3) was, in an urban area in the constituency where the rental 
value of a house or buiding is not the basis of municipal taxation, 
assessed in the previous year to a municipal tax on an inoome of not 
less than Rs. 200; or 

(c) is a lambardar of a mahal, or 

(d) is a proprietor or thekadar of an estate or mahal, in the 
constituency, the land revenue or kamiljama of which is not less than 
Rs. 100 ; or 

(?) holds in the constituency, as a proprietor or thekadar in 
proprietory right, sir land or khudkasht, or is a malik-makbiiza, 
rayat or tenant of agricultural land in the constituency, the assessed 
or assessable revenue or rent of which is not less — 

(t) in the case of land in the Raipur, Bilaspur, Drug, Chanda 
and Betul Districts, than Rs. 30, or 

(it) in the case of land in the Bhandara, Balaghat, Nimar, 
Chhindwara and Seoni Districts, than Rs. 40, or 

(Hi) in the case of land in any other District, than Rs. 30 : or 
(/) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 
(?) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Mnjesty’s regular forces : 

Provided that — 

(t) no person other than a Muhammadan shall be qualified as 
an elector for a Muhammadan constituency ; and 

(#) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a non- 
Muhammadan constituency. u 

Explanation : — For the purpose of clause («) “tenant” shall not 
include a sub tenant or ordinary tenant of sir land. 

Special Constituencies. Landholders constituencies. 

7. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a Landholders’ 
constituency who has a plaoe of residence in the constituency and 
holds in the constituency agricultural land in proprietory right 
and who-^ 

(a) is the holder of a hereditary title recognised by Govern- 
ment ; or 
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(b) is the owner <of an estate as defined in section 2 (3) of the 
Central Provinces and Revenue Act, 1917 ; or 

(e) is liable to pay nn the land w)»ich he holds in proprietary 
right land-revenue or Kamil- jama not less than Its. 3,000 per Annum. 

The University constituencies. 

v (8) A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Nagpur 
University constituency who is — 

(a) a graduate oijseven years’ standing of the Nagpur University, 
or, if he has graduated before the establishment of the Nagpur 
University and is resident in the Central Provinces, a graduate of 
seven years’ standing of the Allahabad University, or 

(l) a Fellow or Honorary Fellow of the Nagpur University, or, 
if he was appointed a Fellow of the Allahabad University before 
the constitution of the Nagpur University and is resident in the 
Central Provinces, a Fellow or Honorary Fellow of the Allahabad 
University. 

9. A person shall be qualified as an elector foi the Central 
Provinces and Berar Mining Association constituency who is a 
member of the Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association. 

The Commerce and Industry constituency. 

10. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Central 
Provinces Commerce and industry constituency who — 

(a) is either the owner of a factory situated in the Central 
Provinces and which is subject to the provisions of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, or a person appointed by the owner of such a 
factory for the purpose of voting on his behalf ; or 

( b ) has been appointed for the purpose of voting by any 
company having a place of business in the Central Provinces and 
having a paid-up oapital of not less than Its. 25,000. 



Rules for the 

Assam Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative Council. 

1. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Assam shall 
consist of — 

(1) two members of the Executive Council ex officio ; 

(2) thirty-nine elected members ; and 

(3) twelve members nominated by the Governor, of whom — 

(a) not more than seven may be officials, and * 

(b) two shall be non-official persons nominated to represent 
respectively the following classes, namely : — 

(i) the labouring classes ; and 

(«) the inhabitants of backward tracts. 

II and III as before 

Special qualifications for election in case of certain constituencies. 

IV. A person shall not be eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent — 

(a) the Shillong constituency or non-Muhammadan or Muham- 
madan rural constituency (which constituencies are hereinafter 
in these rules referred to as general constituencies), unless his name 
is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of auother 
general constituency ; or 

( b ) a Planting, or Commerce and Industry constituency (which 
constituencies are hereinafter in these rules referred to as special 
constituencies), unless his name is registered on the eletoral roll of 
the constituency. 


SCHEDULE L 

Li t of CwiMucm 


Name of Constituency. 

Class of Coiihtiiiii itot . 

N«». nf 
mum ln-vi*. 

Shillong 

Ccm'rul l.'riiaii 

1 

Silcliar 

Nuu-Mulianiuuulaii llural 

1 

llailakitiuli 

• In 

1 

Kyllaut Sa«lr 

in 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Suuamganj 

•l«* 

Habiganj (Nor* 1 !) 

«l«* 

Habigiiui (bout’*) 

r!r» 

ioutb SylM 

<1*> 

1 
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Nmn of Constituency. Class of Constituency. 


Kariinganj Non-Mulmmirntdan Hural 

Dhubri do 

tfoalpara do 

Chuthati do 

Barpeta do 

Tospur do 

Mangaldni do 

Nowgong do 

Sibsagar do 

Jorhal do 

Golagliat do 

Dibrugarh do 

North fAkliimpur do 

Cachar Muliamranpau Kural 

Sylliel Sadr [North) do 

Sylhet Hodr(Soutli) do 

Sunamganj do 

Habiganj \ North) Ho 

Habiganj [South] do 

South Sylhet do 

Carimgaxij da 

Dhubri do 

Goalpara cum South Satmava do 

Kamrup and Darraug cum Nowgong. do 

Sibsagar cum Ijakhirapur do 

Assam Valley Planting 

Surma Valley do 

Commerce and Industry Commerce and Industry 


No. of 
member. 


3 

2 

I 


SCHEDULE il 

QUALIFICATIONS OE ELECTORS. 

Definitions. 

1. Iii this Schedule — 

(a) “estate” meaiiB an estate as defined in section 2 of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901 ; 

( b ) “manager” in relation to a tea estate includes an assistant 
manager in separate charge thereof ; 

(c) “previous year” means the financial year preceding that in 
which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is first 
published under these rules. 

General Constituencies. Shillong urban constituency. 

2. A person shall be qualified as an elector tor the Shillong 
constituency who lias during the previous year resided within the 
constituency and who — 
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(«) wm in the previous jeer m e w e d in reepeet ni nranWpnl 
or eentonment rates or taxes to on aggregate amount of not taw 
than Rs 3 ; or 

(ft) was in the previous year assessed to inoome-tax ; or 
(c) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces or of the 
Assam Rifles. 

Rural constituencies [ Non-Muhammadan end Muhammadan] 

3. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural cons- 
tituency who has during the previous year resided within the 
constituency and who— 

(a) was in the pievious year assessed in respect of municipal 
or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount of not less 
than Rs. 3, or, in the case of an assessment in the Nowgong Muni- 
cipality, of not less than Rs. 2, or in the case of an assessment ia 
the Sylhet Municipality of not less than Rs. 1-8-0 ; or 

(ft) was in the previous year assessed to a tax of not less than 
Re. 1 in a union under Chapter 111 of the Bengal Municipal Act, 
1N76 ; or 

(c) in the case of constituencies in the Sylhet, Cachar and 
Goalpara Districts was in the previous year assessed to a chaukidari 
tax of not less than Re. 1 under the Village-Chaukidari Act, 
1870 ; or 

('/) in the case of any constituency other than those referred to 
in clause, (r)— 

(*) owned land the land revenue upon which has been assessed 
or is assessable at not less than Re. 1 per annum ; or 

(it) is liable to pay a local rate of .not less than Re. 1 per 
annum ; or 

(i e ) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 
{/) is a retired And pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces or of the 
Assam Rifles : 

Provided that — 

(t) no person other than a Muhammadan shall be qualified as 
au elector for a Muhammadan constituency, and 

(it) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a non- 
Muhammadan constituency. 

Joint families. 

4. Where property is held or payments are made jointly by 
the members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as the 
unit for deciding whether .under this Schedule the requisite qualifica- 
tion exists ; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be, 
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in the ease of a Hindu joint family, the manager thereof and in 
other cases the member authorised in that behalf by the family 
concerned. 

Special Constituencies. Planting constituencies. 

5. A person shall be cinalified as an elector for the Assam 
Valley Planting constituency who is the superintendent or manager 
of a tea estate in the Assam Valley, and a person shall be qualified 
as an elector in the Surma Valley Planting constituency who is the 
superintendent or manager of a tea estate in the Surma Valley. 

Commerce and Industry constituencies. 

Pi. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Commerce 
and Industry constituency who — 

(a) is the owner of a factory, other than a tea factory, situated 
in Assam and which is subject to the provisions of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, or is a person appointed by the owner of such 
a factory for the purpose of voting on his behalf ; or 

(b) has been appointed for the purpose of voting by any 
company, other than a company principally engaged in the tea indus- 
try, having a place of business in Assam and having a paid-up capi- 
tal of not less than Ks. 25,000. 



Imperial Bank of India 

Despatch of the Govt of India to the Sec. of State 

Simla, 25th. June, 19/9. [Published in India on February 10th. 1920] 

We have the honour to place before you a proposal for the 
amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras. We were originally approached informally in this matter 
by the Secretaries of the three Banks, and you have already 
cordially approved the idea of amalgamation contemplating as it 
did such increase of capital as may ho necessary, a scheme for 
increasing the number of banks and improvements in the future 
management of the rupee debt in India. You have also informed us 
that, in order to assist the movement, you would agree to the trans- 
fer to the amalgamated bank, under such safeguards a 9 we may see 
fit to recommend, of the balances now hold in the reserve treasuries 
in India. Subsequently, you agreed iii principle that the amalga- 
mated bank shall bo allowed to opeu an office in London, but 
reserved, until you received the detailed scheme, your decision as 
to the restriction to be imposed on the business to be conducted by 
the Bank in London. We have since received from the Directors 
of the three Banks a joint Memorandum (enclosure 1) embodying 
the scheme which, with your approval, they propose to lay before 
their share-holders. The details of the scheme have been informally 
discussed in conversations between our Finance Department and the 
representatives of the three Banks with the purpose of ascertaining 
precisely what the Banks propose and in particular what they expect 
from the Government. We have now examined the draft scheme, 
and it has our general approval. The Memorandum is, to a largo 
extent, self-explanatory, and we need not, therefore, recapitulate 
its item, but proceeded to express our views upon some of its more 
important aspects in so far as these affect the interests of ourselves 
and of the general public. 

Before doing so, however, we considor it important to emphasise 
that the present movement is purely spontaneous, that it is the 
natural growth of banking evolution, and that, though it would do 
unwise, to attempt to foresee the process, what is now happening will 
b* a more, valuable foundation for any later movement whioh may 
eventuate in tne direction of a State Bank. You will observe that 
a large port of the proposals which have been placed before us 

32 
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represents merely a measure of consolidation, which is primarily the 
domestic concern of the three Presidency Banks. As pointed out 
in paragraph 2 of the Directors’ Memorandum, the interest of the 
Banks themselves render it highly desirable, if not imperative, to 
effect some sort of consolidation and to make a supreme effort to 
overcome the obstacle of local interests and to avoid the inter- 
provinciol jealousies and mutual suspicions which had a large share 
in wrecking previous attempts at amalgamation to a scheme of that 
character, conceived, as is the present, in a spirit of mutual cc-opera- 
tion and forbearance. There could, we imagine, be no possible 
objection on the part of the State unless it could be shown, which, 
in this instance, is clearly not the case, that it was in some way 
detrimental to National interests. Jf then the Banks’ proposals 
were limited to mere consolidation of interests and a pooling of 
resources, we should, while welcoming the unification and strength- 
ening of those important public institutions and the consequent 
simplification of our own relations with them, find it necessary to 
say little in support of the scheme. It is because the present 
purposes go considerably further than a mere banking amalgamation 
and contain the germ of large developments which, as we believe, 
can not fail to result in much benefit to this country, that we attach 
to them the highest importance and make no apology for examining 
at some length their bearing upon certain current problems. 

Tho main direction in which we look for National gain for 
commending them to you strongly lies in tho promise they hold of 
helping appreciably to further the development of banking in India. 
As you are, doubtless, aware, public opinion in this country is rapidly 
growing more articulate as to the necessity for a widespread 
increase in banking facilities, if India’s industrial development is 
not to bo hampered and if the people are to be weaned from their 
present predilection for holding their savings in tho form of hoarded 
cash or bullion. The subject has been ventilated on more than one 
occasion recently in our Legislative Council. It was brought 
prominently to the notice of the recent Industries Commision by 
many witnesses, and our currency difficulties of the last few years 
have forced it more and more upon our attention while the 
success of the propaganda ascociatcd with the two War Loans has 
thrown an instructive light upon the amount of money in this 
country which is at present diverted into fruitful employment, but it 
would not, we think, he altogether correct to ascribe this state of 
affairs solely to the ingrained habits of the people, their ignorance, 
their conservatism and their suspicion, which can only be removed 
by the process of education. That the spread of education will 
work a steady and substantial change in the mental attitude of the 
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people on this matter we have no doubt, but it is useless to educate 
people into a willingness to follow civilised habits as regards keeping 
a hand in banking facilities. For them to do so, progress in these 
two respects must go hand in hand. Even, however, in the present 
stage of educational development, there is undoubted room for a 
much larger supply of banking facilities as witnessed by the 
temporary success of certain banks in the richer agricultural districts 
of Northern India, unsoundness of which, followed by their failure 
in 1913, had an unfortunate effect in letarding in those parts of 
the country the development of the banking habit. 

It is true that during the past two decades there has been, on 
the whole, a large increase in the number of banks operating in India 
and in the volume of their deposits, and there has similarly been 
very large and steady growth in the amount of cheques passed 
through the Clearing Houses at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi 
and Rangoon. It would, however, be incorrect to infer that an 
increase in banking deposits or in the number of cheques drawn on 
banks indicates anything like a corresponding increase in bavikiim 
habits or indeed very much more than that the volume and turnover 
of money in the principal money markets have enormously increased 
iu bank deposits and in the amount of cheques cleared has accrued 
at the principal seaports, and taking India as a whole, we think that 
no competent observer would deny that banking development iii 
India is far behind the country’s necessities. 

In our opinion an indispensable preliminary to any widespread 
growth in banking is the establishment of a strong unified bank in 
intimate relations with Government and with a large number of 
branches throughout the countrj\ At the present time there are 
morn than 200 districts in India and Burma in which there is n i 
branch of the Presidency Banks and only in a very few of these is 
there a branch of a joint stock bank of any importance (such as the 
Alliance Bank of Simla and of the Allahabad Bank) doing banking 
business on modern lines. We doubt if in the present constitution, 
in which there are three separate blinks working independently, 
any further substantial increase in the number of branches is to be 
looked for owing mainly to the considerations of territorial limits 
and of profit and loss. The Presidency Banks have now. undertaken 
as part of the present amalgamation scheme to establish 100 new 
brauches within 5 years, and we have every reason to hope that the 
progressive policy thus initiated will be continued until at least in 
every district and eventually in every town of importance a branch 
of the Imperial Bank is established. We do not claim t hat tne 
wide-spread extension of branches will work a sudden miracle or 
will immediately prove itself the long sought talisman to charm 
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the wealth of Indio from its boards. We do not look for rapid or 
dramatic results, but a beginning must be made, and we think that 
mere appearance in a district of a bank which corducts Government's 
treasury and public business, as to whose stability there oan be no 
question and from which looal traders and dealers in prodace oan 
obtain advances on reasonable terms, must, in due course, inevitably 
have an appreciable effect upon the local mental attitude towards 
banking in general, and in the course of time we shall expect to 
see the new branches of the Imperial Bank attract a large amount 
of deposit from the general public in such localities. 

There are, moreover, other results whioh may reasonably be 
looked for from the large increase in the number of branches now 
contemplated. In those places in which they are alroady established 
the Presidency Banks usually act as bankers of the other looal banks. 
They keep most of the latter’s cash, and it is to the Presidency 
Bank that a local bank turns when it is in difficulties or when in a 
period of tight money it desires to plodgo Government or other 
gilt-edged securities. The position of the Presidency Bank, # as 
hankers, has noticeably grown during the recent years, and on many 
occasions have the Presidency Batiks rendered valuable assistance in 
quelling an incipient panic or in coming to the relief of a local bank 
whteh, through no fault of its own, was in temporary difficulties. 
It cannot, we think, be expected that the number of banks in up- 
couutry districts can be largely 'increased or can be placed on a 
satisfactory footing unless there is at their door a powerful bank to 
which a sound institution can turn in time of trouble and to which 
it can look for guidance in its general financial policy. Many of 
aooh banks would, of course, engage in business from whioh a Presi- 
dency Bank or it. successor must necessarily be debarred, but it is, 
me think, of (Mat importance that they should have behind them 
aa institution on which they can rely for assistance and which will 
fora the solid background necessary for the healthy development 
.of the various forms of banking, agricultural, industrial and ordinary 
joint stock, of which this oonntiy is admittedly in need. For suet 
develo p ment, moreover, an equal necessity is a sufficient supply of 
man t ra i n ed in modern methods of book-keeping. The mere staffing 
of a hive number of new br a nch es of the amalgamated bank will 
neeeemrily involve training, the employment of Indian agency to 
a .ray araeb greater extent than at the present time, and a demand 
for and tminirg id tack men by the Imperial Bank should have a 
variable ioflaeaoa in stimulating their supply for other banking 
metitatee, jnet as the requirements of oar Fnblio Works Department 
have undoubtedly stimulated the growth of the engineering prate* 
ma il India, jk farther and almost equally im por t ant result, which 
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we anticipate will follow from the establishment of the new Bank 
and from the multiplication of its branches, is a substantial increase 
in the assistance given by it to the internal trade of the country 
through . its relations with the indigenous banking system. The 
extent to which the Presidency Banks already help to finance the 
internal trade of India by their purchases and rediscounting of 
internal bills of exehango known generally as hundis at their head 
offices and branches, is not perhaps always realised. The shroffs, 
mahajans, chettis and others, who, either directly or by their rela- 
tions with smaller “bankers” of the- same kind, largely financo the 
movement of produce and of important articles of commerce suoh 
as piece goods in the up-country markets, rely to a very great extent 
upon assistance from the Presidency Banks, when in a season of 
active trade, their own capital is fully employed on some occasions, 
for example, when the amount of hundis held by the Banks of 
Bengal and Bombay has exceeded a third of their total advances 
aud during the busy season the proportion is really less than a 
quaiter. The connection of the Presidency Banks with up-country 
trade is thus very close and intimate. By the rateB which they 
charge on the discount of hundis and by their willingness or refusal 
to extend their commitments in that direction, they profoundly 
influence the provision of credit and money rates in the up country 
bazaars. It is clear that by ratification of its operations through a 
largely increased number of branches a"d by its ability to 
employ more funds, in the discount of hundis and similar bills, 
the amalgamated bank will be able to irrigate the channels of 
internal trade to a substantially larger extent than is at present 
possible. 

And again, the mere fact of amalgamation will at once facilitate 
the improvement of the administration of the public debt to which 
we attach great importance and have recently given much attention 
and i n which the banks have expressed their readiness, after 
amalgamation, to give us their full co-operation. The law regarding 
Government securities in India aud the rules and procedure relating 
thereto, which are largely the result of the present law and the 
system under which the public debt accounts are maintained, were 
framed at a time when the holders of our securities consisted mainly 
of substantial people in the principal cities and towns, and when 
the tenders to our annual loans were confined chiefly to a few 'batiks 
and financial houses. -Even before the War it was manifest that 
our public debt system required a radical overhauling. The 
experience gained during the unexpectedly successful operations 
of the two Indian War Loans has ' now shown that reforms in this 
‘ direction are ’ imperative if we are to retain touch with the 
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enormously increased number of holders of our securities scattered 
throughout India and are not to alienate the small investor by 
procedure and rules which, though tolerable perhaps to the business 
people and large investors, are unsuitable and irritating to the 
semi-educated holders of a hundred rupee bond in an up-couutry 
district* We hope in the near future to be in a position to lay before 
you our proposals for the recasting of the present Indian Securities 
Act and of the procedure and rules based thereon. Meanwhile, 
it is clear that such reforms must be accompanied by an improve- 
ment in the administration of the Public Debt Offices, and as we 
shall show, will bo greatly facilitated by the amalgamation of the 
three Presidency Banks under the arrangements as laid down 
in the main and subsidiary agreements with the maintenance of the 
Public Debt books and accounts, inchde those relating to 
securities, the interest whereof is payable in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies centralised in the Public Debt Office at Calcutta, the 
work done by the Public Debt Offices at Bombay and Madras 
being very much more restricted in character and practically 
confined to the payment at the presidency town itself. The 
subsidiary agreements contain, in fact, a provision that the Bank 
of Bombay and Madras shall not supervise or audit any such 
transactions occurring at the District Treasuries and their 
Presidencies. Again, as regards the renewal of securities, which 
in this country, owing to the form of security in which the Public 
Debt ij largely held, constitutes an important part of the current 
work. The work of tho..c two Public Debt Offices is in practice 
confined to the renewal of clean paper owing principally to the fact 
that, under the subsidiary agreements two-thirds of the renewal 
fees go to the Bank of Bengal, oven though the renewing office 
may ii cur the responsibility. Without going into further details 
it is sufficient to say that, as a result of the present system, every 
piece of script is borne on the registers of the Calcutta Office, and 
practi* ally ever v transaction relating thereto has to come to that 
office for audit accoun. or some other purpose. This excessive 
centralisation resulted .11 something approaching a break-dt .. 11 at 
the Calcutta Office during the issue 0/ the 1917 War Loan, and it 
was largely for this reason that in the following year we introduced 
the sy.'.tem of i .suing script to the applicants over the counter at 
oertaii: Government offices and at the Head Offices and Branches 
of the Preside icy Ban eg. Even with this relief, however, the 
work r,t the Calcutta OP.ce has remained very congested, and with 
the growth of :he public.debt the position grows steadily worse. 
From *he point of yiew if the general public also it is undoubtedly 
inconvenient and tiresome, whenever they have occasion to renew 
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their eeearitiea, or when any question arises regarding them, to have 
to deal with a district office. 

So long as the three Public Debt Offices are managed bj 
separate institutions, any radical decentralisation of the publio 
debt administration is difficult, if not impossible. Once, however, 
the amalgamation has taken place and pecuniary considerations 
between the three banks have been elminated and we have to deal 
with* a singly managed institution, a considerable measure of 
decentralisation will become possible. As soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made for the staff and accommodation at 
Bombay and Madras, we contemplate the gradual splitting up 
of the accounts and the registers relating to our various loans 
and distributing them between the three Presidency Public Debt 
Offices which will then conduct all businesses connected with the 
securities held in their rospectivo territories. This measure will, we 
hope, represent only the first step in the direction of decentralisa- 
tion. The changes in the law whioh you have now under your 
consideration will enable a good deal of the woik connected with 
small holdings of securities to bo conducted in the districts in which 
they are held and in course of time, as the new Bank establishes 
in every district, it should be possible for the majority of up-country 
holders to put through at their district head-quarters all business 
connected with their securities. 

Abolition of the Reserve Tieesuries. 

Another very important feature of these proposals, which is 
beyond a mere amalgamation of the three Banks, but which, in our 
opinion, is not feasible without it, is the abolition of the reserve 
treasuries. You have already agreed to this proposal, subject to 
Buch safeguards as we may recommend. In view of the fact that he 
new Bank will be entrusted with the greater part and eventually, 
when branches are established in every district headquarters, with 
the whole of our Indian balances, the extent to which Government 
might justifiably leave their funds with the Presidency Batiks, there- 
by releasing money for the use of trade, is a question which has been 
vigorously canvassed from time to time, particularly since the 
establishment of the Reserve Treasuries in 1876. We do not think 
it necessary to encumber the present reference by an examination of 
the arguments put forward on one side or the other in previous 
controversies and discussions. The proposal has been accepted by 
you in principal, and moreover, events have moved with such 
rapidity in recent years and the pressure of war conditions of the 
problem have fundamentally changed the banks and ourselves to 
realise so eleariy the practical benefit of a common policy amounting 
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almost to a pooling and the issues as previously drawn have become 
obsolete. A consideration of the safeguards which should be taken 
from the new Bauks is, however, so closely connected with the whole 
question of our future relations with it, that we think it desirable 
to refer briefly to certain observations which were made regarding 
this mattor by certain high authorities at about the time that the 
scheme for a Central Bauk was under discussion (1899-1901), as 
those observations may fairly be taken as indicative of the official 
attitude towards this question both then until fairly recently. 

In the course of a speech in the Legislative Council on the 1st 
September, 1899, when introducting a Bill to relax slightly the 
restrictions imposed on the business of the Presidency Banks, the 
finance member, Sir Chin ton Dowkins said : "The Presidency 
Banks depend to a quite exceptional degree for their cash balances on 
the Government account. As Sir J. Westland showed in the busy 
season, nearly 80 to 90 per cent of those balances are supplied from 
the Government, a fact which added to the fluctuations in the rate 
of discount may make us ask seriously how far the Presidency Banks 
h:pc sufficient capital to allow of the absorption of the resources in 
their command in enterprises the securities of which might not be 
easily realisable. Again, the circumstances of India are peculiar. In 
England if the Government were suddenly in need of money and the 
Bank of England had locked up the Government balances, it would 
not l>o of serious consequence. Money could bo procured from 
a dozen other different quarters. In India this would not be possible, 
and indeed we have a historic example in the embarrassment which 
the inability or reluctance of tho Banks to produce the money 
deposited with them brought upon Government when confronted 
with the sudden emergency of the Orissa famine/' — and on the same 
occasion Lord Curzou said : “The Presidency Banks are not like the 
ordinary banks. No relaxations of restrictions, even if such were 
possible in an extreme degree, could mako them so. They differ 
because the bulk of their cash balances or what 1 suppose I may 
call their loanable capital is supplied by Government and because if 
wo subtract this at any given moment they are not as a rule in posses- 
sion of sufficient independent capital to enable them to conduct 
operations on a largo scale. The Government, therefore, is under a 
peculiar responsibility for these Banks, and we are bound to enforce 
special regulations for the protection and the security of the balances 
which we ourselves have provided/ 1 The accuracy of the above 
observations so far as they related to the dependence of the Presi- 
dency Bonks upon tho Government funds, was at once challenged 
by the Jfcnks, and, wo havo thought it desirablo to examine with 
reference to the present question of safeguards not only the extent 
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to which the Banks are in the present conditions dependent on 
Government deposits, but also tho extent to which thoir resources 
will be augmented and thoir responsibilities to. us increased when 
they are entrusted with the whole of our Indian balance. 

The enclosed statement (enclosure 2) gives the average percent- 
age of Government’s deposits in the Presidency Banks to their capital 
and reserve, to their total working capital (i. c., capital reserve and 
deposits) and to their cash balances during the last seven quinquennia. 
It will be seen that until the War the Presidency Banks wero depen- 
dent to a steadily diminishing extent upon the Government funds left 
with them, but that during tho War, as ,-i result of tho policy already 
referred to and regarding which more will bo said hereafter, the 
precentage of Government deposits to the working capital and to 
cash was higher than at any time during (he previous fifteen years. 
The diminishing extent to which tho Presidency Banks have 
during the past thirty years depended upon thoir use of Govern- 
ment funds due to the great inci ease in their private deposits as 
shown by the figures ill the statement (enclosure 3) giving the 
Banks’ capital, reserve deposits, and cash balances as on the 31st 
December for a number of years. It will bo seen that the prirato 
deposits have grown from 8 and half crores in 1880 to 12 and three 
fourth crores in 1900, 32 and ono third crores in 1 91 0 and 36 and 
half, 40, 38 and half, 44 and three-fourtb, 07 and three-fourth, and 
51 and half crores in the six years 1913 to 1918, respectively, and 
that the Government deposits’ have not increased in anything like 
the same degree. 

The proportion in which Government funds have been placed 
with the Banks or retained in the reserve and other Treasuries 
is also relevant to tho present question and can be judged from 
the figures for the p&Bt eight years given in enclosure 4, the figures 
for each year being an average of. the figures for the end of eat : h 
month. It will be seen that from 1914-15 onwards wo have left 
a much higher proportion of our total cash balances with the Banks, 
the amount locked up in tho reserve treasuries being corresponding- 
ly smaller. This policy was deliberately adopted during the war, 
as much as in our own interests as in those of the banks and of 
the money market in general, and was rendered possible by the 
intimate and friendly relations which have in recent years prevailed 
between the banks and ourselves. It would in any rase have 
been necessary for us to stand behind the Presidency Banks 
in the event of a serious run on these institutions arising from 
• fancies or war alarms to whieh the Indian market was peeuliarly 
SDseentiUe, and it was at the same time vital to us to take 
•oca steps ae were in our power to secure the taoney market against 
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tho strain to which our war finance must have exposed it. While this 
policy of entrusting the Presidency Banks with a much larger share of 
our funds was thus primarily enforced on us by tho war conditions, its 
success have been one of the principal financial lessons of the War, 
and has convinced us of tho desirability and safoty of making it a 
permanent feature of our relations with the banks. It has during 
the war kept tho Indian money market in a state of compai alive 
ease and has removed to a considerable extent the previous largo 
seasoned fluctuation in tjie Bank rates during the year. It has there- 
by led to tho further result, which was one of tho main objects 
which wc had in view, namely that wo have been enabled to finance 
our own war expenditure as woll as very large disbursements on 
account of the same by moans of treasury bills, supplemented by 
ways and means, advances from tho Presidency Banks to an extent 
which previous fo the war would have been regarded as inconceiva- 
ble. On 31st March, 191. s, the amount of Treasury Bills outstanding 
was Forty three and half crorcs and on tho same date in 1919 was 
Forty nine and one-fourth. 

In August, 1918, our advances from tho Banks of Bengal and 
Bombay amounted to 17 croros. There can bo no doubt, moreover, 
that the successes of the War Loans of 1917 and 1918 were facilita- 
ted by the ease of tho money markets due in a large measure to tho 
fact that the large sums which our borrowing operations took off 
those markets were not locked up in the reserve treasuries, but were 
kept with the Presidency Banks. 

The question naturally arises to what extent an amalgamated 
bank bearing the responsibility of making Government funds avail- 
able whenever required could have made use of the reserve treasury 
funds for ordinary banking purposes. The following figures show 
that the average amounts rotained in that reserve treasuries during 
the busy seasons (November to April inclusive) of the past eight 
years was: 1911-12 lakhs -103, 1912-13 lakhs 102-1, 1913-14 lakhs 
70S, 1914-15 lakhs 338, (915-16 lakhs 375, 1917-18 lakhs 308, 
1918-19 lakhs 196. It will be seen that during the busy seasons of 
1912-13 and 1913-14 large sums were retained in tho Reserve 
Treasuries, and it can scarcely be said that they wero likely to bo 
needed in the near future for Government requirements. As 
regards more recent years, however, it is clear that the amount 
of extra resources made available would ha\e been comparatively 
small. On several occasions during 1918-19 there were treasury 
balances in fact under a crore. Now in tfie present conditions it 
would be difficult if not impracticable to empty the Reserve 
Treasuries completely, one reason being that it is always 
necessary to retain a certain balance to meet the currency trans- 
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fan muted to the public which involves e payment from 
<the eesenre Tmsiiry into Currency at the issuing oentre. So long 
as the Banks at the issuing and paying centres an separate institu- 
tions, the Reserve Treasuries are practically a necessity with an 
amalgamated bank. However, this would not bo necessary as, 
although the notes would have to be paid into currency by the 
Bank at, say, Bombay, the currency would pay notes into the 
Bank at Calcutta, so that the Bank’s total oash balance would on 
the whole be unaffected. On the whole it, is probably safe to say 
that the abolition of the Reserve Treasuries would in normal times 
nsult in an appreciable accretion to the Bank’s resources. 

It by no means follows, however, that an amalgamated bank 
entrusted with the custody of Government funds would be able to 
use the whole of these freely for ordinary banking purposes. As 
regards the funds kept in those district treasuries where there is 
at present no branch of the batik, it is now the practice to limit 
these to the minima necessary to provide for near disbursements, 
and the new Bank would not be able to count on any substantial 
usable surplus therefrom, and as regards the Reserve Treasuries 
themselves the demands on these are apt to be sudden and large* 
and although they will doubtless be necessary to make at short 
notice payment iri.o currency on account of some corresponding 
adjustments elsewhere, such as a withdrawal from the currency 
reserve in London, at the present time the reserve Treasuries act as a 
valuable buffer between sudden and unforeseen Government demands 
and the Presidency Banks. Each balances the other and although no 
doubt the former ultimately react on the latter, it is frequently 
the reserve Treasuries that reoeive the first shock. In one of the 
memoranda presented by Sir Lionel Arbahams to the Chamberlain 
Commission it was assumed that for Government purposes j&n emer- 
gency reserve of one and half crores would have to be maintained. 
Experience can alone show how much of their resources tho banks 
must keep in the form of additional cash if the reserve Treasuries 
be abolished. During the War the Controller of Currency has 
frequently been obliged to run things very fine in order not to 
withdraw cash from tho Presidency Banks at a time when it would 
have been undesirable to tighten the money markets. There seems 
little doubt that with no reserve treasuries the bank will have to 
keep a somewhat higher proportion of cash to the liabilities than 
would otherwise be the case. Although his consideration will in 
practice be to some extent counter-balanced by the pooling and 
consequent economy of the resources of the four parties. 

The foregoing examination of this portion of the amalgamation 
scheme will have given some idea of the extent to which the new 
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Bank will 'War • krgqwcgragate mpndUWj in the matter ®? the 
ouetody of Public funds than la the case with the Ptwidenay banks 
M a* present constituted. 1* remain to consider wb«t farther 
safeguards h H neces s a r y to taka from the new Bank, mr and 
above those which are contained in the present Act, the general 
character of which wc do not propose to change. It has been 
shown that during the last few .yean if the Reserve Treasuries had 
not been in existence the amount of extra funds lying with the 
Banks would have been comparatively email owing to. the fact that 
money was deliberately not allowed to accumulate in the Reserve 
Treasuries. We feel, however, . that the circumstances of the last 
few years have been exceptional. They were yean af war when 
it was of vital importance to keep the money markets as easy as 
possible in order to facilitate the financing of our war disbursements 
when it would have been justifiable to take some risk, should a 
risk have been thought likely to follow therefrom, and when, more* 
over, there was undoubtedly a goneral feeling on the part of the 
Directors and executive authorities of the Banks that in war time 
patriotism demanded their working hand in hand with Government 
to the greatest possible extent. We were thus enabled to keep 
intimate touch with the general policy which was being adopted by 
the banks and to assure onrselves that the exceptionally large 
balances which we were keeping with them were being used in the 
beet interests of the coujitry. With inevitable changes in the 
personnel a continuance of* this per. onal touch cannot be guranteed. 
Furthermore with the definite abolition of the Reserve Treasuries, 
we shall loose the inherent power which we at present possess of 
withdrawing our deposits from the Banks in excess of the guaran- 
teed minimum at any time, which power has placed us in a 
very strong position to exeroise an informal influence over their 
general policy. We are of opinion, therefore, that it is desir- 
able for us to barn a representative, who would naturally be 
the Controller of Currency, upon the Governing Body of the 
Bank whose function and duty it would bo to keep us in 
touch with all important developments in the Bank’s general 
policy, and who would possess the statutory power (which we 
anlieipate would rarely if ever require to be exercised) of holding 
up action on any matter of high importance as affecting the interest 
of Government or the safety of its balances pending our orders 
thereon. We should ordinarily be averse to a Government official 
being concerned in any way in ordinary banking transactions, and 
we have no desire to repeat the former experiment wheq Govern- 
ment Direotors were attached to the Boards of the Presidency Banks. 
The functions of the Central Board as defined in paragraphs 4 to 6 
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of the Directors 1 fluonoriullAi will, however, bo of snob a ge petal 
mtof w m to obviate that objection. In the ease of an ofriinarj 
private institution official representation on the managing body 
might well be regarded as 0 ! very doubtful expediency, owingtotht 
fact that in the eyes of the publio there would be laid on Gotora* 
meat, rightly or wrongly, the moral responsibility for its stability 
and good woricing, but in the care of the proposed Imperial Bank 
that responsibility cannot in practice possibly be evaded. The mere 
fact that it will be entrusted with the whole of our funds will make 
its stability a matter for the State of the gravest concern and we 
do not see what useful purpose will bo served by any attempt to 
obtain security by less direct methods or to avoid a frank recogni- 
tion of the interests involved. We understand that the bank* 
themselves are of opinion that the presence of an experienced finan- 
cial officer of Government on the Central Board will conduce to 
smooth working and will moreover bo of considerable assistance 
to the bank by ensuring that tho latter shall be kept fully and 
rapidly informed of Government requirements in the matter of 
funds and of the way in which Government's financial policy will 
react upon its own. 

Branch Office in London 

We now turn to the question of the establishment of an office of 
the new bank in London, the proposals regarding which are set forth 
in paragraphs 8 and 9 of the bank’s memorandum and which is a 
feature o£ the scheme to which they attach very great importance. 
We have already pointed out that the proposed amalgamation 
is a measure of consolidation which is not inconsistent with and 
would iiideed be a necessary preparation for further development ; 
it serves no useful purpose therefore to consider whether any 
particular feature of the amalgamation is or is not absolutely essential 
at the present stage ; if the feature in question i ; not open to 
active objection and if tho Banks attach importance to it, there 
seems no reason for making difficulties about it. This wo consider 
is the situation as regards the London office. It is common know- 
ledge that the Banks have long desired access to London and have 
consistently been refused it. The pounds .set forth in the memoran- 
dum for renewing the proposal hav> i»m:n larg-ly strengthened by the 
prospect of amalgamation, and in our •ipiniou w. far : l any rate as they 
relate to the busiuess described in p 'iMgrapl. c: they arc irresistible. 
We feel confident that you will agiv -a* in 'ho case of a national 
institution like the Imperial Bank oft India ti c denial of a Loudon 
office which wouM be represented -is dictated by excessive care for 
the interests of non -Indian concern? 1v contemplated. 
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Button Borin mm 

We do not think that any oommenta from us are needed 
as regards the items of business mentioned in paragraph 8 of the 
memorandum other than those dealt with in olauses (7) and (9). 
As regards the bullion business mentioned in clause (7) we are satis- 
fied that the Banks have no detire to engage in sueh business as an 
exchange operation or in any way inconsistent with our general 
exchange and currenoy policy. What they have in mind is the buy- 
ing and selling of bullion in normal times for consumption in the 
Indian basaars which, until the War, formed an important part of 
India’s foreign trade. The business would be under your control 
and, subject as it would be to the important qualifications mentioned 
in the memorandum, we can see no possible reason why the new 
bank should not be allowed to undertake it. 

Competition with Exchange Banks. 

As regards clause (9) of paragraph 8 of the memorandum, it 
will be seen that the banks are willing to confine their exchange 
operations (other than those for their own constituents which are 
already permitted) to the rediscounting of Bills of Exchange, that is, 
in practice to dealings with* the Exchange Banks alone and would, 
therefore, not compete with the latter in their ordinary business 
with the public. The Presidency Banks have, in the past, strongly 
resented their exclusion from competition with the ordinary ex- 
change banks, and mu h might be said in favour of the view that 
such exclusion ,is not ji stifled. We think, nevertheless, that on 
the whole the banks are wise in their decision to abstain from 
making any request to this offset in view of the vested interests 
which they would antagonise and of the fact that they are in India 
the bankers of the Exchaige Banks themselves who could not 
be expected to continue to retain their funds with and to disclose 
their position to a competition as restricted in the clause in question. 
The purser to do this business would afford. one means for the Bank 
to mfcve its funds between India and London. We think, moreover, 
that in this respect the Bank would probably perforin a useful func- 
tion and might at times be of material assistance ,to, the Exchange 
Banks in relieving them either in London or in India of surplus 
Bills which they might find it convenient to dispose of. 

Disposal of Surplus Balance 

The further devetapmonts touched on in paragraph 9 of the 
memorandum deal wifx^atters of more importance to yourself and 
ourselves. As regardqf$he disposal of your surplus balances, we 
think that tSe new bank would be content to be given the same 
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facilities m ate already given to approved borrowers and In addition . 
to bo employed by you, as far as practicable, in lending these out** 
Experience alone will show how far you would find it possible to 
employ the bank in this direction consistently with your obligations 
to other parties. You may possibly, therefore, not wish to oommit 
yourself in this matter beforehand though we trust you will be able 
to give a general assuranoe of your willingness to work the London 
Office of the bank as far as possible. As regards the conduct of 
your remittance business the bank’s remarks admittedly have 
regard to possible future developments rather than to the produce 
which can be brought 1 into force more or less at once. We are 
inclined to think that the use by the bank of its own resources in 
the business of rediscounting bills of exchange will in due eemrse 
show the desirability of employing it in the transfer of public funds 
from India to London and vice versa , but here again you will perhaps 
prefer not to anticipate developments, the natural direction of whiek 
it would be difficult at this stage confidently to forecast. 

The Paper Currency 

. Tho above remarks applied with still greater force to what is 
said in paragraph 11 of the memorandum regarding the eventual 
making over to the bank of the management of the paper currency 
at a time like the present, when the whole future of our currency 
policy is wrapped in uncertainty and is about to be the sohjeot 
of consideration by a body of experts. It would manifestly 
be impossible for the new Bank to contemplate the undertaking 
of this responsibility. When, however, a stable policy has been 
evolved and the currency conditions have settled down and 
when the management of the paper currency in India will 
consist of a more or less routine application of authoritatively 
established principles, then we think that the employment of 
the Bank as our agent in this matter might well be favourably 
considered. To more than this we obviously cannot commit our- 
selves at the present stage. Wo take this opportunity, hdwover, 
of remaking that the suggestion made by the banks for the adoption 
of the system which we understand has proved so successful in the 
United States of providing for an automatic expansion and contrac- 
tion of the currency, by basing the issue of new notes to some extent 
upon commercial' bills, is one which, in our opinion, is worth com- 
mending to the consideration of the impending Currency Committee. 
Should it eventually be approved in principle, its adoption in 
practice will obviously be facilitated if the management of the 
currency is in the hands of the institution, qualified by the ex- 
perience gained in ita own business to exercise a proper disenmina- 
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tion in the selection of the mercantile bills against which new notes 
will be issued and on the maturity of which they will be retired. 

Financial Adjustments. 

We have very carefully considered what financial adjustment 
will, be necessary between us and the Amalgamated Bank in view of 
the concession which it is proved to confer upon it. Under the 
present agreements the Banks receive a certain lump and all pay- 
ments (Bengal Rs. 43 , 600 . Bombay Rs. 12,240 . and Madras 
IU. 12,000) for the. oonduct of Government business at their Head 
Offices, but receive no payments for such business done at theifc 
branches. They also receive remuneration at the rate of Us. 2,000 
per crore of: public debt for the management of the Public Debt 
Offices. In consultation with the authorities of the three Banks, 
we have closely examined the question as to the quid pro quo which 
should.be given to us in the shape of a share in the profits or other- 
wise as a return for the use of the whole of our Indian balancos. 
Since 1913 the dividend-ctm-bonus of the Bank of Bengal has been 
increased from 14 to 17 per cent, and that of the Bank of Bombay 
from 13 to 19, no increase having been made in that of the Bank of 
Madras. Owing to the general prosperity which India has enjoyed 
during the war and to the large increase in the volume and circu- 
lation of money in the principal markets the profits of the Banks of 
Bengal and Bombay would doubtless have increased quite apart from 
their use of the Government funds entrusted to them. But we 
think it highly probablo that this growth in profits has also been 
stimulated by the large amounts which you have deliberately retain- 
ed with the Banks during the last few years. We have shown 
ahbve that while as compared with recent years the amount of extra 
resources obtained by the new bank will bo comparatively small, as 
oompared with the curlier years the amount will probably be sub- 
stantial and if these extra funds wore to be lent out to the high- 
est bidder there is no doubt t hat in the busy season wo should be 
able to earn an appreciable amount of intercut thereon. It might be 
argued, therefore, that there is every justification for the participa- 
tion by the State in the profits of the Bank as for example by the 
payment to the former of interest upon- the average amount of 
Government deposits above some specified Him or by a definite share 
ii\ the profits after a certain dividend has boon realised. Ther are, 
however, certain important considerations which weigh in the 
ppposite direction. In the first place, as pointed out in paragraph 
12 of. the Banks' memorandum, the undertaking to adopt a pro- 
gressive policy* in the fatter of opening new branches will, there is 
little doubt, for some time result in a loss to the Bank on their 
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working. Those centres of trade, at whioh a branch it likely to 
show a profit in the near future, have to a large extent already 
been exploited by the three banks and as more branehee 
are established a comparatively longer timo must elapse before the 
opening up of the localties concerned will result in a business 
profit to the branches of the Bank established therein. If the 
banks were to remain separate institutions, and as at present 
constituted, it is highly improbable that in the interests of their 
shareholders they would be justified in opening more than a very 
few more branches. Secondly as we have already pointed out the 
possession of additional funds derived from the Government will 
entail additional responsibilities and it will necessary for the new 
Bank 60 to arrange its policy as to maintain itself in a position to 
meet sudden and unforeseen demands which at present fall mainly 
upon the Reserve Treasuries. Thirdly it will be observed that the 
banks have refrained from stipulating for any fixed minimum for 
the total amount of Government’s balances and it follows that by 
this pooling of resources the Bank will at certain times be using 
its own private funds for Government purposes. 

For these reasons we feel that it is quite impossible to attempt 
at this stage to balance the account however roughly, and that the 
only practical course will be as suggested in the memorandum for no 
financial adjustment to be made or claimed on either side during the 
first three years of the BankY working. At the end of that period 
it is probably that sufficient experience will have been gained to 
estimate how far the conduct of Government business has on the 
whole been profitable to the Bank and, should you approve this 
conclusion, we propose to review this question again at that time. 
We would, however, exclude from the above arrangement the 
public debt work to be performed by the bank for Government. 
As pointed out in paragraph 13 of the memorandum the cost of 
this work to the bank is capable of a fairly exact estimation 
and we propose, therefore, to continue the present remuneration 
as provided for in the agreement with the Bank of Bengal, 
subject to revision at the end of the above-mentioned period of 
three years. 

In paragraph 16 above we have given our reasons for desiring 
to have an official representative on the Central Board of the Bank 
and wo have, therefore, little to add to what is said in paras 4 to 
7 of the memorandum regarding the constitution of the Governing 
Body and its relations with the Local Boards. To a large extent 
the Banks 9 proposals on this point are their own domestic concern 
and have only to add that they have been the result of considerable 
discussion and in our opinion* are calculated to result in efficient 
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working and in the avoidance of 'friction between the vnriooa local 
interests concerned. 

Proposed Increase of Capital. 

As regards the proposed increase of oapital we understand that 
the Banks recognise that there are some advantages from the point 
of view of prestige of having no uncalled capital. They feel, how- 
ever, that the circumstances in which the new bank will be inaugu- 
rated outweigh this general consideration. There will, certainly 
for some time to oome, be no necessity to the employment for the 
750 lakhs of fresh oapital power to issue wbioh it is pioposed to take, 
and the banks prefer and wc agree with them to call up only so 
much as can profitably be employed at once- leaving the Governing 
Body power similar to that possessed by the Directors under Section 
14 of the present Act to make further calls. As new branches are 
established it will be necessary from time to time to call up new 
capital and we think it desirable that the new act should contain a 
sufficient margin for this to be done without special reference to the 
shareholders on each occasion. 

The Modifications 

Finally we have to offer some remarks upon the modifications 
proposed by the Banks in paragraph 14 of their memorandum 
on the restrictions at present imposed upon their business. The 
original restrictions imposed by the Presidency Banks Act 1876, have 
subsequently been relaxed from time to time in one or two directions 
though their general character has not been substantially modified. 
Of the further modifications now proposed, Nos. (6), (g) and (9) 
are upon the proposals regarding the establishment of a London 
Office and need not bo further discussed here. As regards the 
remainder it is claimed by the Banks that these do not fundamen- 
tally change the character of the present restrictions and subject to 
certain qualifications we think that this is correct. Our views of 
tl|e proposed modificati jns other than the three already mentioned 
rire as follows. Items (1) and (2), we do not see any objection 
to the Bank being allowed to do business of the kind mentioned, 
which is, we think, essentially similar in i.ature to the other kinds of 
business enumerated in Sec. 26 of the Act. Item (5), we understood 
that this item was inserted because one of the Presidency Banks 
felt some doubt as to how far the ways and means of advances given 
to us from time to time during the past two years were covered by 
the existing proviso. We shall examine this point further when 
the new legislation comes to be drafted, but as at present advised 
we are inclined to think that tpf expression Secretary of State for 
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India in Council ooverg (be Indian Government* (ubordinate thereto. 
Item (4), I£ the new clause here proposed were intended to allow 
the new Bank to embark wholesale upon the business of making 
advances upon shares, we should be unable to endorse it, as we 
consider that the present inability of the Presidency Banks to tie 
up their resources in such business is a most valuable safeguard 
not only from the point of view of ourselves and of the other Banks 
and members of the general public who form the Presidency Banks’ 
regular constituents, but also as an indirect means of checking undue 
speculation in the principal share markets. We understand, however, 
that the banks themselves have no intention or wish to engage 
regularly in business of this description but they have pointed out to 
us that there have been occasions which may possibly secure when it 
would have been of public advantage if the banks had had this power 
in reserve and could have been in a position to give assistance to sound 
concerns which did not happen to possess sufficient securities of a kind 
upon which the Banks had power to make advances. Such a power, it 
is urged, would also be useful when for example the Bank had given 
advances on some authorised security such as cotton or jutes and 
when owing to fall in prices the margins had run off. In such cases 
it would be desirable that the Bank should have power to accept 
fully paid shares and debentures of companies rather than have 
to force the borrower to repay a sufficient amount of the loan to 
restore the margin. It is occassions such as these that the Batiks 
have had in mind in suggesting the new clause in question and 
wo admit that a strictly limited power to advance on shares would 
at times be useful and not open to objection. Nevertheless we 
consider it of very great importance that there should be no sort of 
ground for suspicion in the public mind that the bank was being 
allowed by a sidewind to convert the present important restriction 
in this matter and no loophole whatever for any officer of the bank 
to use such a power to advance regularly on shares. We proposo 
therefore when drafting the new legislation to restrict such advances 
to cases where the shares, debentures, etc, are taken as collateral 
security. Item (5), the liquid assets here mentioned would bo 
stooks of raw cotton or jute under process of manufacture, of stocks 
of coal held by a mill, etc. We think that the proposed clause is 
probably covered by item (2) and by sub-section (5) of the present 
section 36 and we reserve this point for further consideration in 
drafting the new Act. Item (7), it would frequently be of advantage 
in up-country districts ' where there is no Administrator General or 
official trustee for the Bank to act as administrator or trustc. of 
estates. This would be purely agency business done on commission 
and would not, of course, represent a charge on the Banks* resources. 
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Item (10), here again we should depreoate any wholesale removal 
oTthe present restriction whieh prohibits the banks from advancing 
faoney on the security of immovable property and we understand 
that this is not the intention. For the reasons which have already 
been given under item (4) we think that though such a power 
might be useful in certain oases, such security should only be 
aooepted as collateral. Item (11), we think that the present limit 
of Rs. 10,000 is too low and that it is desirable to make the present 
provision more elastic by the omission of any definite amount in the 
Act If you approve of this we propose to impose a limit of Rs. 
one lakh in the bye-laws made with our approval. 

Consulting the Share-holders 

We now request your approval to our authorising the Directors 
of the three Banks to place the 'scheme before theii shareholders 
and, as soon as the latter’s consent has been obtained, to our under- 
taking the legislation necessary to give effect thereto. We propose 
that the new Banks Act should follow the general lines of and cover 
approximately the same ground as the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876, that is to say, it will inter alia define the constitution of 
the Bank, of its Governing Body, the Central Board and of the 
Local Boards subordinate thereto. It will, as at present, define 
the nature and limitations of the business which may be undertaken 
by the Bank and will contain provisions wide enough to authorise 
the Bank to undertake such business in London as you may even- 
tually give it, together with any additional duties such as the 
management of the Paper Currency as may in due course bo 
entrused to it in India. We think it -only fair to the Bank that 
the oustody of our funds should be guaranteed to it for a reasonably 
long period suoh as ten years, and we propose to make statutory 
provision accordingly as well as for the presence of the official 
representative oil the Central Board during such period, the whole 
arrangement being subsequently terminable on a year’s notice 
from either side. The exact functions aud mutual relations of the 
Central and Local Boards will be defined in statutory bye laws to 
which as at present our sanction will be required, while the remain- 
ing matters arising out of the relations between the Bank and 
Government will be regulated by a formal agreement. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Sd.) Chelmsford, ^ G. R. Lowndes, C. Sankaran Nair, R. A. Mant, 
G. S. Barney W, H. Vincent, H. F. Howard. C. C. Monro, 
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Note 

The proposals outlined above eventually culminated in the 
pairing in September 1920 of the Act 47 of 1920“ An Act to consti- 
tute an Imperial Bank ol India and for other purposes". Under 
this Act (see pp. 234, 300) the three Presidency Banks will be 
merged in the Imperial Bank of India as from 27th January 1921, 
the eapital of which is to be R1 1,25,00,000 of whieh half will be 
paid up at onee. 

The Bank will be controlled by a Central Board and will have 
Local Boards in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras : it will also open 
an Office in London. The Bank will act as the sole Banker to and 
be custodian of the Treasury and cash balances of the Government 
of India and the various local Governments. 

The Bank has undertaken to open 100 new Branches within 
5 y ea rs, Government having the right to determine the location of 
one in every four. 




The Public Services Commission 

Organisation and Recruitment 

Govt, of India Resolution — December 1920 

Organisation : — It has been deoided as recommended by the 
Public Services Commission to maintain the existing organisation 
of the civil services* The division into an Imperial Service and 
a Provincial Service based on the work for the performance of 
which the two services are recruited, and not on any artificial 
distinction. The evidence recorded by the Commission disclosed 
no desire for any change. In future the Imperial branch will be 
known as the Indian Civil Service and the Provincial branch will 
bear the name of the province in which its members are serving, 
e.g n Bengal Civil Service. 

The recruitmeut of military officers to fill civil service posts in 
Burma will cease from the date of the present resolution. 

A revised list of superior appointments is annexed to the 
resolution. It has been approved by the Secretary of State, but 
it has been compiled primarily for ‘ the recruitment and does not 
purport to be final in any way. 

Methods of Recruitment : — Recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service (including appoitments to posts ordinarily held by members 
of the Indian Civil Service) will in future be effected by the follow- 
ing methods: (1) An open competitive examination in London; 
(2) a separate competitive examination in Tndia; (3) nomination 
in India; (4) promotion from the Provincial Civil Service; (5) 
appointment from the Bar. 

Open Competitive Examination in London : — This Examination 
will be the main channel of ‘entry to the Service, and will bo open 
to all as heretofore, subject to the reservation that in future Indians 
successful in this examination will not be allotted to Burma nor 
successful Burmans to India. The exact curriculum of future 
examination cannot at present be announced, as the details of 
the syllabus are still under consideration . But . the Secretary of 
State has been in consultation with the civil Service Commission- 
ers and with the Universities in the United Kingdom with regard 
to the age of entry and the period of probation, and has arrived at 
the conclusion . that it is in the best interests of India that the 
age-limits for admissiou to the examinations shall be 21 to -3 
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(reckoned from 1st August in the year in which the examination is 
held), and that the period of probation shall be two years. Before 
arriving at this decision, the Secretary af State in Council carefully 
considered other possible alternatives, and in particular (a) the pro- 
posal of the Royal Commission on the Public Services in India that 
the age-limits should be 17 to 19 on the 1st January, followed by 
three years’ probation, (b) the proposal that the age-limits should be 
17 to 20 followed by two year’s probation. The reasons for and against 
the various alternatives are suooinctly stated in the extract from 
the Report of the Civil Service Commissioners 1 which is appended to 
this resolution. In deciding on the adoption of age-limits of 21-23, 
followed by two years’ probation, the Secretary of State in Council 
has been influenced by the facts (l) that it is the resolution which 
was favoured by the Government of India in referring the question 
for consideration in January 1919, and by a majority of the local 
Governments in reply to that reference, (2) that it is recommended 
by the Civil Service Commissioners who are his statutory advisers 
in such matters and (3) that the Universities in the United King- 
dom are practically unanimous in favour of it. Moreover, public 
opinion in India is decidedly against the adoption of the school- 
leaving age-limits, which would in practice exclude many Indians 
from the open competition in England and in favour of the higher 
limits, as was evident from the discussion in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council on the 24 :h September 1917, on a resolution depreca- 
ting acceptance of the Royal Commission’s proposal. The decisive 
consideration is the paramount necessity of securing for the Indian 
Civil Service Officers of the highest possible quality. For this, it is 
necessary to obtain men who have completed their University 
education and have had, in addition, a thorough special training, 
such as a well-organised course of probation lasting for two years 
affords. The* details o. f the course of probation are now under 
consideration by the Civil Service Commissioners, but it has been 
decid <d that Luw and .Jurisprudence shall foim an important part of 
the training. The slady of Indian Languages (vernacular and 
classical), of liJian History and of Economics, with special reference 
to lnc'ian conditions, "/ill also be included in the course. Details 
both of the probation iry course and of the syllabus of the open 
competition will be announced later when they have been finally 
settled. 

Separate Competitive Examination in India : This has been 
accepted as the main source of Indian recruitment. The institution 
of sue h an examination is provided for by Section 97 of the Govern- 
ment of India Aofc. The conditions under which the examination 
will be held have not yet been determined by the Secretary of State, 
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who is in consultation on this subject with the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. They will be announced later. But it has been decided 
that the age-limits will ordinarily be 21 to 23 on the 1st August 
oi the year in which competition is held as in the case of the London 
examination. The candidates thus selected (as well as any who 
may be nominated in India under paragraph 8 of this resolution) 
will be sent to the United Kingdom to join the candidates selected 
at the open competition in London in their two years 9 course of 
probation. It has been decided, of the recruits selected in India 
for the Service (exclusive of those promoted from the Provincial 
Service, on directly appointed from the Bar) at least 67 per cent 
will be obtained through this examination. Nomination is provided 
for in Section 97 (b) of (8) of the Government of India Aot in 
order to secure to some extent representation of the various provinces 
and communities in India. It will not of necessity take place every 
year, but only when the results of the competitive examination in 
India fail to give the representation required. The following proce- 
dure will be adopted: When the number of vacancies to be filled in 
India in any year by direct rocruitment (». e. exclusive of promotions 
from the Provincial Service and appointments from the Bar) have 
been settled 67 per cent of these will be announced as open for 
competition. If the distribution of accesses in the examination 
turns out to bo such as will meet the requirements of the various 
provinces and ocinmunities, resort to nomination will be unnecessary. 
The vacancies held in reserve will be filled as far as possible by 
selection from among the candidates who snt for the competitive 
examination and attained certain qualifying standard. Failing this, 
they will be filled by nomination. Rules relating to nomination are 
being framed under Section 97 (6) of the Government of india Act 
and will be announced as early as possible. 

Promotion from the Provincial Stsrtice : The Commission recom- 
mended some reduction in the number of listed posts, but the 
Government of India have decided not to reduce the chances of 
promotion open to officers of the Provincial Service, until they are 
in a position to appreciate more accurately than is possible at present 
the effect of the rules now framed regarding direct recruitment to 
the Indian Civil Service in India. It is probable, indeed, that in 
some provinces the number of Buch appointments will actually be 
increased. Officers promoted from the Provincial Civil Service to 
hold posts ordinarily held by members of the Indian Civil Service 
will in future have the same opportunities of promotion as those 
who have been directly recruited in regard to their status mam 
the regular members of the Indian Civil Service. The Government 
of India have decided to institute, or where they. exist to retain, 
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Provincial Commissions on the lines recommended by the Publio 
Services Commissiom in paragraph 3 of annexure of their Report, 
and to include in suoh Commissions not only all members of the 
Indian Civil Service however selected, but also promoted members 
of the Provincial Civil Service and members of the Bar appointed 
to hold superior appointments ordinarily held by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The two latter classes of officers cannot be 
admitted to the Civil Service itself, but will, from the date of their 
appointment, take rank with Civil Service Officers and will be 
eligible with them on their merits for all posts on the Civil 
Service grade. 

Appointments from the Bar : Local Governments already have 
power under the rules laid down in the Home Department Notifica- 
tion No 596, dated the 21st June, 1918, to appoint persons who 
are not members of the Provincial Service up to one-fourth 
of the total number of listed appointments. This power will 
be utilised by them as an experimental measure to appoint 
District Judges direct from the Bar. It is hoped ultimately 
to fill no less than 40 posts in this way, should qualified men be 
available. Members of the Bar will, however, be appointed to posts 
in excess of 25 per cent of the total number of such appointment 
only as new posts are created and with due regard to the claims of 
existing members of the Civil Services. Thus the rights of these 
officers will be duly safeguarded as was expressly provided for by 
Section 36 (2) of the Government of India Act, 1919. At the same 
time, there will be no reduction in the number of posts open to men 
promoted from the Provincial Civil Service. Should the experiment 
prove a success, (and on this point the opinion of High Courts will 
be ascertained from time to time) the full number i.e, 40 will even- 
tually be made available for persons from the Bar. For the purposes 
of these appointments Vakils and Advocates of High Courts and 
Pleaders of Chief Courts will be eligible as well as Barristers 

Percentage of Indians in the Service : After full consideration with 
the approval of tKe Secretary of State, the Government of India have 
deoided to adopt the proportion suggested in paragraph 317 of the 
Joint Report of the Indian Constitutional Reforms. This proportion 
of 33 per cent, rising by one and half per cent annually for 10 years 
to a maximum of 48 per cent, will be taken as an all-round figure to 
cover the total Indiau recruitment from all sources, including promo- 
tion Lorn the Provincial Service and appointments from the Bar. 
The number of Indians to be recruited in India by examination and 
nomination will be lixed each year after taking into account the 
number of Indians recruited in other ways, including the open com- 
petition in London. The direct recruitment of Indians for 1920 has 
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been already made under the rules issued under the Indian Civil 
Service (temporary provisions Act) and the candidates selected are 
already undergoing their probation in England, although the candi- 
dates under these rules were selected at the end of 1919. The cal- 
culation of the number to be appointed was based on the considera- 
tion of vacancies that had accumulated from 1915 to 1920 inclusive. 
These candidates were selected by nomination. It was intended that 
any further appointments to be made in India should, so far as possible, 
be effected by means of a competitive examination as explained in 
tho paragraph above, but the Civil Service Commissioners who are 
engaged in working out the scheme for this examination have report- 
ed that it will not be possible to hold the examination in 1921 in 
time for candidates selected to commence their probation in England 
in October, 1921. It has been decided, therefore, that the number 
of Indians required to be recruited for 1921, accordingly to the per- 
centages approved above, should be obtained by nomination as in 
1919. The rules required to offect this are under consideration and 
will be published as soon as possible. It is hoped that the scheme 
of examination in India will have been settled and the rules under 
Section 97 (6) referred to in paragraph 8 above approved in time to 
enable the first competition in India to be held in the cold weather 
of 1921-22, and the candidates selected to commence their probation 
in England in October, 1922. 

Training in India : — Subject to tho general considerations 
mentioned below full discretion is left to Local Governments and 
Administrations in the matter of framing rules for departmental 
examinations and training. On arrival in India, officers should be 
trained under the supervision of a suitable district officer, who 
should not only have the special qualities required for training 
junior officers, but also the time to devote to this object. Much 
valuable assistance can often be given him in this matter by a 
senior assistant. For the first year too much court work should 
not be prescribed, and departmental examinations should be more 
practical. The test of proficiency in law should be more and more 
limited to an examination of a man’s ability, with tho Act and 
Rules at his disposal, readily to find the law governing & particular 
case and to apply it intelligently. The test in the vernaculars 
should be stiffened and should be directed chiefly to ensuring that 
officers are able to converse in them with fluency and to read and 
write them with accuracy. ^ 

Special Training of Officers for the Judicial Branch.— At any 
stage between five and eight years service as soon as they are so 
selected, they should undergo a period of training for 18 months 
in the poets of Munsiff and subordinate Judge or Additional 
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Diatriot 3u dge and thereafter, if the High Court so recommends, 
they may be granted study leave to the United Kingdom for the 
parpoae of reading in Barriatera Chambera and paaafng the Bar 
ezaminationa under aueh rales aa may from time to tithe he 
prescribed by the Government. Ordinarily, this leave vill not 
be granted to any officer •after the 12th year of service. 



Govt, of India Despatch on the 
Burma Reforms Scheme 

The following despatch to the Secretary of State relating 
to a new constitution for Burma was published 

No. 1-General, dtted Delhi, (lie 1'ith March 1920. 

From — Hit Earelkncy the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
in Council , 

To — The Bight Honourable 1 Edwin Montagu , His Majesty's Secretary 
of State for India. 

We have the honour to lay before you our proposals for a new 
constitution for Burma. 

2. In paragraph 198 of the Joint Report the problem of 
Burma’s political evolution was sot aside for separate and future 
consideration. The authors of the rei>ort took the view that Burma 
was not India, that its problems were altogether different, and that 
it was imposible to say how far their proposals would l>e applicable to 
Burma till the Government and the people of that province had had 
an opportunity of considering them. On the publication of the 
Report the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma took steps, by means of 
informal conferences, to ascertain the views held in Burma regarding 
the proposals of His Excellency and the Secretary of State, and 
subsequently in a resolution, which forms an enclosure to this 
despatch, he published for discussion and criticism a tentative 
scheme of reforms. This resolution was issued in December 1918 
and in June of the following year, after consideration of the opinions 
whidh the scheme had elioited, the Lieutenant-Governor submitted 
to ue his formal proposals for a new constitution. 

3. These proposals are fully set out in the local Government's 
letter of the Sod June 1919, of which we attach a copy. They 
included a wide extension of local Self-Government, and the 
establishment of a Legislative Assembly in which the elected element 
would have a substantial majority. Elections to the Legislative 
Assembly were to be direct, except in the case of the rural repre- 
sentatives who were to be elected by the District Counoils. . The 
power of the Governor to ensure the passing of legislation considered 
to be of essential importance was to be secured by providing that 

3fi 
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measures certificated by the Governor should beoome law unless 
opposed by a majority of two-thirds of the Assembly. The resolu- 
tions of the Assembly on the budget were to have the effect only of 
recommendations to the local Government, but it was contemplated 
that in practice the local Government would not disregard the 
clearly expressed wishes of the Legislature except oa matters regard- 
ed as essential for the maintenance of peace and security. The most 
distinctive feature of the scheme, however, was the proposal for the 
creati jn of a system of Boards which we*e to exercise some of the 
powers now vested in the local Government. There were to be four 
such Boards, one for home affairs, one for local self-government, one 
for development and one for revenue and finance. Each Board was 
to be presided over by a non-official President chosen, except perhaps 
in the case of Europeans, from the non-official members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The other members of the Boards were to consist 
of Heads of Departments and Secretaries to the local Government 
The official members were to exercise without reference to the Presi- 
dents the independent powers which they possess under the existing 
system, but in all matters, which lay beyond the powers appertaining 
to the head of the Department, no action was to be taken without 
the cognizance and participation of the non-official President. The 
decisions of the Board were to be in accordance with the opiniou of 
the majority, but the non-official President was to be empowered to 
carry any case to the Lieutenant-Governor and to ask for his per- 
mission to over rule the Board. It was recognized that the Boards 
contained no element of responsibility to the legislature. It was 
urged, however, that the Assembly would be able to express their 
disapproval of the administration of a President by an adverse vote, 
and that in this way a gradual advance towards responsible govern- 
ment would be secured. As regards its relations with India, separa- 
tion was declared to be the ultimate goal to which Burma should 
look forward and, partly as a fitting recognition of this fact and, 
partly with the object of retaining for the provincial legislature and 
administration the ablest of her people, it was proposed that Burma 
should not be represented on the Indian Legislative Assembly. On 
the Council of State the Lieutenant-Governor asked for three seats, 
one of which was to be held by ati officer of the Burman Commission 
attached to tho Government of India to advice on all matters affect- 
ing the interests of Burma. It was claimed for this scheme that it 
was a preliminary advance towards responsible self-government ; 
that it paved the way for further progress with the growth of experi- 
ence and capacity amongst the people ; and that it set the course of 
development of Burma and its people towards the realization of a 
separate national entity within the British Empire, 
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4. We recognised tbe great care and thought which had been 
expended on these proposals and, for reasons which we shall explain 
later, we took no objection to them on the ground that they differed 
profoundly from the scheme which has been adopted for the Indian 
provinces. Nevertheless there were features in them which we felt 
unable to accept. We thought that the system of Boards would 
prove to be an unwieldy method of Government and further that it 
was open to the criticism that it made no real advance in the direc- 
tion of giving Burmans any power over the administration. The 
powers to be exercised by the Boards would be those which were 
delegated to them by the Head of the Government and the Head of 
the Government was to retain authority to withdraw any such 
powers from tig} Boards at his discretion. We doubted whether 
Burman opinion would be satisfied without a Governor in Council 
since any substitute would be regarded as of inferior dignity ; and 
we were inclined to favour the establishment of an fixecutivo 
Council, both on this ground, and on the ground that it would give 
the Burmans some measure of administrative control at the outset 
and that it would pave the way towards a further advance by* the 
conversion, when the time came, of the non-official Councillors, 
into Ministers. As regards the Legislature, we accepted the process 
of indirect election proposed in the case of the rural members as 
inevitable in the circumstances ; but we thought that the procedure 
fur ensuring the passing of legislation considered to be essential by 
the Government should be the same as in the case of the provincial 
legislative councils in India. We communicated these criticisms to 
the Lieutenant-Governor and asked for a further expression of his 
views. 

5. The further views of the Lieutenant-Governor were submit- 
ted in a letter, dated January 22, 1920, of which a copy is attached 
to. this despatch. In the interval the Beport of the joint CowmitU ; 
had appeared and the Lieutenant-Governor reviewed his scheme in 
the light both of our criticisms and of the recommendations of the 
Committee. He considered that tbe dualistic system adopted for 
the Indian provinces was ifuite inapplicable to political conditions 
ip Burma, and he was also opposed to the establishment of an 
J&xecutive Council, ffe . urged that there were no persons who 

couid he aeleoted to fill the independent position of Ministers, and 

that, evpn greater difficulty must attach to the selection of Executive 
Pouncillors to deal with both reserved and transferred subjects. 
H4 recognised, however, that the constitution of the Boards proposed 
$P nave anjsppearance of the President being alyrays confronted 
with a majority of official*, and proposed accoipmgfc. while 
retaining four Boards as ah essential ana convenient means ol 
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administration, to rsduce the membership of each Board to two, 
« non-offioial who would be the first Member of the Board and 
would also be termed Minister, and an official who would be second 
Member of the Board. He recommended that the Head of the 
province should be empowered to appoint at the outset any persons, 
whether elected members of the Legislature or not, but proposed 
that at least three of the subsequent appointments should be made 
from the elected members of the Asse mbly. He claimed for this 
modified system that it would employ and train in responsible 
poets a maximum number of non-officials ; that it enabled a gradual 
transfer of power to be carried out by means of further delegations; 
and that when conditions were ripe for this advance, it admitted 
of easy transformation into a constitution of Ministers or a consti- 
tution of Executive Councillors or a constitution which should 
include both Executive Councillors and Ministers. He adhered 
to his original proposal that since Burma was unable to provide 
a suitable number of representatives in the Legislative Assembly, 
it should be excluded from this body and suggested an arrangement 
under which Indian ‘legislation would be extended to Burma after 
consultation with the Government of Burma and the Burma 
legislative Assembly. On the Council of State be again asked 
that Burma should- be given, three representatives of whom one 
should represent Burman Commerce. Finally, he proposed that 
the title of the Vioeroy should be altered to. that of "Governor- 
General of India and Burma." 

6. We recognim <, that these proposals wen aw improvement 
those originally pat forward by the Lieotebant Governor, 
ffi could not, however, admit that our objections had been 
fully met more particularly in regard to the form of executive 
government suggested. Tbe system of Boards still appeared 
to ua to be open to the criticism that at bottom all real power 
was restrained in the hands of tbe Head of the. Government. We 
brew not. convinced that the establishment of an Executive 
Council was impracticable and we were unable to aoeept the proposal 
that Burma should not- be represented on the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. We. felt, - however, that it would.be an advantage if the 
whole position could be discussed with the Lieutenant-Governor and 
we therefore invited Sir Beginald Craddock t; Delhi ao that we 
might have ao opportunity of personal consultation wi f b him haters 
formuliting our final proposals. We have now bad. a full diseuasioR 
with tjie Lieutenant-Governor and we an glad- to be able; to inform 
I'm l dpt we have arrived at aubetautjal agreement with hbn-u 
tugvSe the lines on which the new constitution of Btinuacshoddhe 
ffiffitd ood that we era upwaUe to lag b ates* geo a se hem* which 
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in alM to important features commend* itself eguelly to the bead oft 
the province and to ourselves. 

7. Wo accept in the first plees thb proposals of the Lieutenant 
Governor that the title of the Viceroy should be altered to that if 
‘‘Governor -General of India and Burma.” Historically and geographi- 
cally Burma is only by accident a part of the Indian Empire and we 
think that this alteration of the title of the Viceroy will be an appro- 
priate means of recognising its distinctive position. We are opposed, 
however, to taking any step which would pnjudge the question olf 
separation, and cannot therefore approve of the exclusion of Burma 
from the Indian Legislative Assembly, which measure would in our 
judgment be tantamount to recognising that separation was inevita- 
ble at no distant date. Burma shares with India common system 
of taxation for central purposes and its exclusion from the Assemble 
which controls the allocation of the proceeds of taxation, oould’be 
justified only if it were treated as a temporary measure and sa the 
prelude to early and complete separation. Burma is linked at pr* 
sent with India by many ties, foreign, military and commercial, 
which cannot be severed in the immediate future or till the eoixH- 
tions which make for union or separation are dearer than they are 
now. There is nothing in the present circumstances of Burma whfol 
necessitates an early decision and much which suggests the desira- 
bility of keeping cn open mind in regard to a problem whose solution 
may depend so largely on future and uriforaeeable development* 
We may add that whilst the Lieutenant-Governor would still prefer 
that Burma should not be represented on the Legislative Assembly 
he does not now press strongly for its exclusion. 

As regards the provincial constitution, we are in full agese* 
sent with the Lieutenant-Governor as to the impossibility of impo» 
ipg on Burma a constitution on the Indian model In our judgment! 
that facts set out in the resolution and the letters of the km) 
Government place this conelusion beyond reasonable doubt. Ip 
political development Burma is at least a generation behind India. 
Broadly speaking, the people of Burma have had no electoral 
experience whatever; Local Self-Government hitherto been eon* 
fried to a few municipalities and little advantage has been tokpa 
of even the limited facilities thus afforded ; while the Bdvtna 
Legislative Council has never up to the present time included a 
single elected Burman. In other spheres of national life the home* 
ward ness of the Butmans is no less marked. In oommerce aatf in 
administration all the prominent positions are filled by Europeans 
god Indiana. The total number of Burman graduates bas-net yst 
fpoflhad .440 ;not*a single Borman baa> passed the c xfuasn e ll oO fim 
tfco* India* Gvvtt Service; wWlrf eVea at the Bor Burma* torn 
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been easily out-distanced by their Indian competitors. To impose 
on such a people a system of government in which persons without 
requisite training or capacity would be called on to assume unaided 
the highest responsibilities would be an experiment too rash for 
statesmanship to contemplate. We must take the facts as they are ; 
we must build on such foundation as actually exists and there are 
at present no foundations on which the elaborate structure of the 
Indian system could be superimposed. The new constitution should 
be framed on as generous lines as possible and should admit of 
progressive liberalisation with the growth of experience and capacity 
amongst the people. But it is equally essential that in framing it, 
due account bo taken of the political immaturity of the people. 
We are anxious that the advance towards responsible government 
should be as rapid as we can make it, but nothing will be gained 
attempting to force the peace to an extent which ignores the 
governing conditions of the problem. India has had to pass through 
a long course of political training before it was found possible to 
confer on her the reforms which have now been embodied in the 
Government of India Act ; and though we hope and believe that in 
Burma this stage can be curtailed considerably, we do not think 
that it can be dispensed with entirely. We aim at giving the Bur- 
mans a control over the administration far larger than they have 
hitherto enjoyed, but before we can concede to them the same measure 
of responsible Government as we are about to confer on the Indian 
provinces, there must be an intermediate period of preparation and 
training. This conclusion appears to us to be entirely consistent 
with the recommendation of the Joint Committee. The term 
“analogous” employed by the Committee is doubtless in itself 
susceptible of more than one interpretation ; but the Committee have 
explicitly recognised the differences between India and Burma and 
we reed it, theiefore, not as oon noting identity or even close simi- 
larity, but, ' rather, as indicating that in their opiniou the Burmam* 
should receive a constitution as liberal having regard to the relative 
political development of the province as that which has been 
granted to their Indian fellow subjects. We are confident that 
the proposals which we shall now proceed to desoribe will satisfy 
this condition. 

9. We contemplate first a wide extension of local self-govern- 
ment on the lines proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor. We attach 
importance to this part of our programme of reforms, not only as 
a means of conferring control over local affairs, but also because, it 
is on the local t odies that we must primarily rely fc the develop- 
ment of administrative capacity and' electoral experience amongst 
the people. The Municipal Act will now be extended to all urban 
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areas of any use and importance ; all municipal committees will be 
mainly elective and all almost entirely non-offioial ; and all 

municipal officials will be appointed by the Committees them- 
selves. Such oontrol as it will still be necessary to retain 

will thus be exercised in future from without and not from 
within. In rural areas much of the powers in local affairs hitherto 
exercised by the. Deputy Commissioner will be entrusted to. Circle 
Boards and District Councils. Circle Boards will be constituted 
from members elected by groups of village tracts and the 

electorate will comprise all residents in each group who are 

assessed to capitation tax or thathameda or income-tax or who have 
been exempted from such taxation on grounds other than poverty. 
The District Council will consist of representatives elected by the 
Circle Boards and membeis returned by each Municipal area in the 
district. It will supervise and bo responsible for the working of 
the Circle Boards, whose functions in the main will be those dele- 
gated to them by the Council ; and it will administer such local 
matters as vernacular education, sanitation, roads, etc. These 
measures will give Burma a system of local self-government as 
extensive and as liberal as that of any province in India. 

10. Tho Burma Legislative Council was created in 1897. As 
first constituted, it consisted of 9 nominated members, 4 of whom 
were officials. In 1909 the membership of the Council was increased 
to 17 and in 1915 to 19. As late, however, as 1916 the only 
elected members of the Council were two Europeans, and the sole 
representative of; the indigenous races were two Burmans, one Karoo 
and a Shan Chief. Burma has thus never had a Counoil of the 
kind which was established in India by the Morley-Miuto Reforms. 
In substance its legislative Council has conformed to the pro-1909 
type. It might therefore appear that the most natural line of 
advance would conyert the existing Council into a legislature 
in which the elected element would be about as large os in the 
present Legislative Councils of Bombay and Bengal. We bavo 
.considered, but have rejected, a suggestion to this effeot. We 
think that .Burma has deserved and should receive a Legislature 
lo wbieh the elected members will have a substantial majority. 
Nothing len will satisfy the legitimate sentiment of the Burma 
people or provide .that measure of popular control to which, despite 
their political immaturity, they can fairly lay claim. The proposals 
at the local Govern merit fulfil this condition. They bavebeeo 
Worked oat with great care and we think they may be aeosptsri as 
iublc and satisfactory. In tbeir latest form they provide for a 
Gounod of 93 composed as follows .;-— 
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A. Elected Members. 

1. One district representative from every district that him a District 


Council ... ... ... ... ... .SI 

2. Urban representatives ... ... ... ... 19 

9. Two~electcd members of the Burma Chamber of Commerce ... 2 

4. One elected member of the Rangoon Trades Association ... 1 

ft. One representative of the Burma Educational Syndicate* and later 
of the University when established ... ... ... 1 

f». (a) One elected member of the European community, a European 
being defined as a person of European parentage on both sides ... 1 

6. (b) One elected member of the Anglo-Indian community ... 1 

Total elected m«‘niln*rs ... f»0 


£. Nominated Member*. 

7. (a) Twelve non-officials Nominated by the local Government for races 


or interests inadequate ly represented by the elected members ... 12 

7. (b) One European member to represent one branch of commerce not 

represented by the elected commercial members ... ... 1 

7. (c) Three members (one Burmese, one Indian and one Chinese) to 

represent branches of commerce in which* *he Utinm-sc, Indian and 
Chinese communities are specially interegtsd ... ... 3 

8. Two experts, official or non-official ... .... ... 2 

9 . Twelve Officials ... ... ... ... ... 12 


Total nominated memliers ... .HU 

C, Ex-officio member 

Bi-x members of executive council ... ... 6 

Guano Total ... 92 

or including the Governor ... 98 


The elected members will thus form 60 per cent oi the Council, 
a proportion not far short of that prescribed by the Government 
Of India Act for the Provincial Legislative Councils. We recognise 
the Objections to the election of the rural representatives by. (he 
District Councils. As you are aware, we have never favoured the 
mettled 6f indirect election and have opposed its application to the 
Iftdian Legislative Assembly and to the Council of Stato. But ju 
ilia oftse of Burma we see no alternative to its adoption. It is npit 
possible, for the reasons explained in paragraph 24 of the loogl 
Government's letter of January 22, to base the electoral rdls on tfee 
assessment* of lend revenue and on the other hand the thaAofnedm 
or eapiUtkra-tax rolls, which are the only materials available f<w 
he purpose, would yield e rural electorate of about 2,000,006. 
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The largest rural electorate proposed for any Indian province does 
not include more than 1,300,00ft voters in a population of 45,000, 
000. We could not recommend for a province which has as yet 
had no experience of elections even to a District Council, an 
electorate based on household suffrage ; nor has the province the 
administrative machinery which would Iks required for the conduct 
of election in which the average number of voters in each constitn 
ency would be 64,000. 

11. We propose that the control of the Legislature over 
legislation should be the same as that exercisable by the IttdiAii 
provincial Legislative Councils. The power of the Government 
to ensure the passing of legislation regarded by it as essential 
should be secured by a provision on the lines of section 13 of the 
Government of India 'Act. Provision should also bo made for 
optional and compulsory reservation of Bills as in section 12 of 
that Act. We oonBider, however, that the resolutions of the 
Council regarding the budget should have the effect only of 
recommendations to the local Government. We should not expert 
the. Government to disregard, save for strong reasons, the clearly 
expressed wishes of the Council ;hut the function of giving or 
withholding the supplies necessary for tho carrying on of Govern- 
ment is not one that can at the outset be entrusted to inexperienced 
hands and we think that for the present nt any rate statutory 
control over the proceeds of taxation should not be conceded hi 
the new Council. 

12. We pass now to tho structure of the Executive Govern- 
ment. The system of Boards, even in the modified form proposed 
in the local Government’s letter of January 22, seemed to us open to 
two criticisms, in the 1st place, the position of the Presidents 
would still be merely that of Secretaries to a local Government, 
‘entitled to refer matters to the head of the province, but not 
authorised to over-rule the heads of departments with whom they 
'were to be associated. Secondly, it fails to satisfy the demand. for 
a Governor in Council for which Burman opinion would oertainly, 
and, we think, rightly press. On the other hand we are anxious 
to retain what we regard as the valuable feature in the system, rir., 
the association with each non-official member of an official colleague. 
If there were men available amongst the Burmans capable of assum- 
ing unaided the duties of Executive Councillors, we should-have had 
no hesitation in recommending the appointment of. an BgoeuMve 
Council of the ordinary type and indeed in all probability ^‘Minis- 
ters too. But there are in fact no such Burmans at present^ ltor are 
they Kkaly to be forthcoming for a number of years yet ; aiid ft to 
not possible therefore to set up an Executive Council in which tho 
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non-official members would be in sole charge of their depar t we p ha 
The eolation is to be found in the division of the Executive Coaneif 
into departmental committees. Our proposal it that the Government 
of Bonne should in future consist of a Governor end an Executive 
Council end that the Executive Council should be divided into bom- 
mittees each of which would contain one offioial and one noauffisiai 
member. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees that a Council of ete 
members (which would absorb oertain departmental offices suoh as. 
those* of the Development and Financial commissioners) would bo 
adequate, and we propose therefore that the strength of the Couaoil 
should be fixed at this number, and that there should he three oom> 
mittees, one for home affairs and local self-Government, one for 
revenue and -finance aud one for development. As in the normal 
form of Counoil Government the Governor himself would adaiuristbr 
certain subjects such as the Shan States, frontier and hill tracts and 
the army and marine. The members of eaeh committee would have 
equal , .powers ; but the non-official member would be the senim 
member. In the event of any difference of opinion between 
the members of the committee either member would be 
entitled to refer the question in issue to the Governs 

but — and here our scheme differs radically from that ori- 
ginally proposed by the Lieutenant-Goverqfh — he vrevJd also, if 
not willing to defer to the views of the Governor, have the right to 
demand that the matter should be taken in full Council. DeeUaema 
in Council would be those of the majority but tbe Governor mould 
have the emergency power conferred by section BQ(8)ef-the 
Government of India Aec. For the present at any rate we raeom- 
mend that one non-official be a European and that two should bo 
Barmans. All members of the Council should be appointed by tbe 
Crown on the advice of the Governor and should reeeive the same 
pay which might suitably, be fixed at Be. 4,000 per mensem. 


13. In the selection of non-effioial members we would not 
restrict the field of eboice to the elected members uf the Legists turn, 
It should be open to the. Governor to seoammeatl for appointment 
any suitable person, whether an sleeted member of tho Legislature 
or not But we would further lay down that on elected member 
of the Legislative Council should,, if sgipaintad to be m em b er of tho 
Easoutiyo Council, resign Ms aleetavo-sont on the Legislative Council. 
Farliameafe has already aooaplad our view that it is impossible to 
t soone fl e amenability to the Legislature with the position of* 
member of an Executive Couneil. The attempt to eombiae impa ne l 
bhitiee sa insompatihle eoold only lead to that partisn lar dfsei 
dmdrlnah which was the oardinal weakness si the 
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eulasfcr mmOktoU* r type, since the two elements in the Govern- 
ment would heve no separate spheres of work and would be liable 
to oeeee into conflict over the whole range of their duties. When 
a siege has been reached in the politieal development of Burma at 
whUrihe noa*offieial members of the Council can be relieved of their 
offtrial TeoHeagues, the way will lie open for the appointment of full- 
blown ministers. Our scheme is designed only to meet the require- 
ments of the period of transition and training which still lies before 
us, and is consistent with whatever line of advance may be found to 
be the most promising. But it is none the less important that the 
Government to be set up in Burma should not prove unequal to the 
tasks which will confront it, and we can conceive of nothing more 
likely to imperil its chances of success than a form of dualism which 
would reduce the Executive to impotence. 

14 . This oonoludes our proposals for the new constitution. 
They differ in many respects, the importance of whioh we do not 
seek to minimise, from the scheme of reforms which has been appro- 
ved for India. But we hold that the differences are no greater 
than the disparity in political conditions warrants. Relatively to 
these conditions the advance will be at leaBt as great in the case 
of Burma as in that of the Indian provinces. Burma will secure at 
one stroke a wide extension of local self -Government, a Legislature 
|n which the elected element will have a substantial majority and 
the control of legislation, and an Executive Government in which 
the official element will have only a bare preponderance. We 
believe that these reforms will be recognized as adequate and indeed 
generous by all moderate Burman opinion and we trust that they 
will commend themselveB to your judgment. 
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Chairman of the Reception Committee, Sister and Brother 
Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 

My first duty is to tender to you most cordial thank* for the 
high honour you have done me in calling me to this office, the 
liighcst in your gift and at a session which is perhaps the most 
momentous in the history of our movement. The honour is the 
reater because the Session is being held at Calcutta, a place which 
as always been associated in my mind with the l>cst and the truest 
leals of Indian Nationalism. It was at Calcutta that the first 
oportant political movement of the last century was ushered into 
«Mtence, and it was a Calcutta orator the greatest that the country 
hie so far produced under British rule, who was the first standard- 
bearer of political agitation all over Northern India. It was at 
Calcutta that the idoals of the new Nationalism that has since then 
grown into a miphty tree, were first expounded and explained by 
one of the purest minded and the most intellect ual of Bengal’s gifted 
sons. I mean Sri Arabindo Ghosh. It was at Calcutta again that 
the grand old man of India, the revered and universally respected 
Dadahhai Naroji, set the ideal of Swaraj before us in clear and 
unambiguous language, an ideal which bos since guided us in all our 
political endeavours. 
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A Great Straggly 

It was with. great rehictonoe that I made up my mind to accept 
the call o! duty to which the AU-lndia Congress Committee by its 
decision invited me. Our politics are no more of the old hum-drum 
kind, about which practically there was no, or if at all very little 
difference of opinion. We are no longer contented with resolutions, 
prayers and memorials. We have advanced beyond the 1st stage of 
very humble submission, have crossed the boundaries of respectful 
demand, and have entered into the arena of backing our demands by 
vigorous and compelling action of a peaceful kind. The country is 
at the present moment in the throes of a momentous struggle. The 
Anglo-Indian Press has designated it as revolutionary. There are 
many pupils to whom the word revolution is like a red rag to a bull. 
1 am not one of them. "Words do not sear me. It is no use blinking 
the fact that we are passing through a revolutionary period, nay, we 
are already in the grip of a mighty revolution, a comprehensive and 
all-covering one, religious, intellectual, educational, social, economic 
and political. We arc by instinct and tradition averse to revolutions. 
Traditionally, we are a slow going people ; but when we decide to 
move, we do move quickly and by rapid strides. No living organism 
can altogether escape revolutions in the course of it ; s existence. Oui 
national history records many such. But the revolutionary struggle 
through which wo are now passing has been brought to our shores 
by ours rulers. It is they who completely changed without our 
consent and sometimes against our wishes, the whole structure of 
our social life by introducing revolutionary economic changes in the 
country. We never asked for them, we never desired them ; but 
primarily in their own interests and for their own benefit they 
introduced them. Along with these economic changes, t^ey have 
partially, if not completely, changed our outlook on life by their 
system of education, by their newspapers, by their laws and by their 
courts. Some of these changes we would very much like to undo, 
but whether we or oven they can do so now is at best problematic. 
Any way, the present political situation is a natural outcome of their 
own policy and is their handi-work. If then any one is to be blamed 
for it (I for one do not blame any one), it is they themselves. Many 
of them would probably like to set the hands of the clock back 
but it is no longer in their power nor is it in ours to do so. We are 
following a course which wo shall have to keep to, and whether we 
wish it or not, we are, I repeat, in the thick of a great struggle, the 
end of which no one can foresee. The better mind of the country Is 
opposed to the use of any kind of violence, whether of language or of 
deed, in bringing the struggle to a satisfactory close ; we are doing 
our level best sinoeiely and honestly to achieve our end by peaceful 
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means and with the sheerest desire to keep oar oonneetion with the 
rating race on a basis of mutual friendship and reciprocal interest* 
But there ere persons among the Utter who are bent upon thwarting 
us, who professedly and openly claim their right. to rule us by the 
sword, and who maintain that they have a right to exploit us by all 
the means available to them by virtue of (heir military and intellec- 
tual power. We are thus face to face with a groat struggle between 
the forces of democratic change, English and Indian, and reactionary 
militarism. In order to go through the struggle successfully, we will 
require all the manliness and strength, all the wisdom and tact and 
all the determination and strength we are capable of putting forth. 
Above all what we need most is calmness and coolness of judgment, 
moderation in language and firmness in action. 

Lok. Bal Cangadhar Tilak. 

At such a time and under such circumstances, the loss of a 
leader like the late lamented Lokmauya Bal Gangadar Tilak* is a 
misfortune and a calamity, the magnitude of which it is difficult to 
encompass by words. Just when we had the greatest need of his 
unswerving loyalty and steadfast devotion to the cause of his country, 
his cool and calm judgment, his unfaltering and firm patriotism, 
an inscrutable providence has snatched him from ur. The universal 
grief which this sad event has evoked, and the unique demonstra* 
tions which have followed his death throughout the length and 
breadth of this vast sub-continent, have been a revelation both to his 
friends and foes. This extraordinary manifestation of popular feeling 
is almost unparallold in the history of India. All section of the 
people, regardless of caste, creed and colour, regardless of social, 
religious and political divisions, regardless of economic distinctions 
have taken partin it, and have given conclusive proof, if any was 
needed that in estimating the worth of its leaders and its servants, 
the country know its mind and has no inclination of allowing its judg- 
ment to bo affected by the wishes ami opinions of the highest 
amongst the dignitaries of the State. Here and there a few moan 
attempts were made to insinuate that the deceased leader was anti- 
Muslim, but our Muslim fellow countrymen have been the most 
forward and the most fervent in their expressions of their regard and 
love for him. Some members of the ruling class, too, have behaved 
with admirable judgment. Great as bos be6n the loss of the country 
generally, the loss of the Indian National Congress is even greater. 
The Congress has by bis death lost one of its few surviving founders, 
one who by his indomitable will and energy and his unique sacrifices 
and sufferings had contributed the most to the building-up of that 
life of the country which finds its expression in the present activities 
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of this National movement. It will be one of the first items of 
business of this Session to put on record iu befitting language our 
sense of the great and irreparable loss we have suffered by the death 
of Lokmanya Tilak. 


National Problems. 

• 

This Session of the Congress has been convened in accordance 
with an understanding arrived at between the leaders at the Amrit- 
sar Congress, for the purpose of considering the Hunter Committee 
Report and the decision of the Government thereupon relating to the 
Punjab disturbances of the last year. Since the Amritsar Congress 
finished its labours, another important question has been added to 
our National problems, which requires a speedy and immediate 
consideration both in the interests of peace and good government. 
The disappointment which has been caused to our Muslim countrymen 
by the Turkish peace treaty and its effects on the Khilafat is keen 
and # bitter. Lastly, there is the important question of Reform 
Rules on which the success of the' Reforms, such as they are, so 
largely depends. The All-India Congress Committee, therefore, 
have added the Khilafat question and also the rules and regulations 
under the Reforms Act, to the subject for which originally according 
to the understanding at the Amritsar Congress this Session was tc 
be convened. These, then, arc the subjects which will be before 
you during (his Session for . consideration and docision. 

Punjab Disorder!. 

Taking the Punjab disorders first, since we met last at Amritsar, 
the Congress Commissioners appointed by the Punjab enquiry Sub- 
Committee of the All-India Congress Committee have issued their 
report. The Hunter Committee appointed by the Government of 
India have also finished their labours and published their report, 
aud the Government of India and the British Cabinet have passed 
their orders on that report. The report of the Hunter Committee 
is not unanimous. All the Indian members have differed from the 
majority on matters which iu my judgment are “ basic.” Similarly, 
the Government of India also are not unanimous. The only Indian 
member of the Government of India (at the time) has accepted the 
conclusions of the minority and differed from the majority. Toe 
country has with one voice condemned the majority report as well 
as the decision of the Government thereupon. We, in this Congress 
are expected to focus the opinion of the country in' the matter and 
recommend such action as we think ought to be taken for the 
Todrcss of the wrong that has boen done. 
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SirM. O’Dwyer Principally Responsible. 

To arrive at a proper understanding of the position, one has to 
look into a whole lot of circumstances which preceded the agitation 
against tho Eowlatt Act and to Injar in mind that the person who 
is principally responsible for the Punjab Tragedy, tho man whoso 
general policy created tho atmosphere which made it possible for a 
Dyer, a Bosworth Smith, an O’ Bricn, a Doveton, a Frank Johnson 
and other smaller fry, to commit tho ' unmentionable outrages of 
which they were guilty, in the five days immediately preceding the 
introduction of Martial Lav.-, and all through its conti iniaiico in tho 
spring of 1919 in the Punjab, is Sir M. IVDwyor. From the very 
moment lie took charge of the Province he set before him an ideal 
of Government which was Prussian in conception, Prussian in aim and 
Prussian in execution. For six long years he occupied himself in 
working out his ideals and in carrying out his plans. Every item was 
carefully thought out, and with equal care entrusted to agents* who 
were most fitted and willing to achieve the end desired by the Head 
of the Government. If ever there intervened an obstacle or a 
hindrance it was removed without the least pang of conscience, and 
without the slightest consideration of its morality or even legality, 
so much so that even the European members of the I. C. S. who 
refused to endorse his opinions or to carry out his mandate had to 
retire into the back ground. 

Punjab administered on Military Lines. 

To the misfortune of the Panjabees, the Punjab happens lolio 
practically a military Province on account of its nearness to the 
Frontier, and because of there being so many military stations in the 
vicinity of the most important civil stations. The Punjab Commis- 
sion has, besides, always had on its personnel, a good many represent* 
lives of the military service. The Punjab bureaucracy lias thus liecu 
more or less always dominated by military ideals, and the civil 
administration of that Province has never been absolutely free from 
military influence. The Civilians, living in or in the vicinity of 
military stations and passing about six months in Hie year in hill 
stations where the military predominate, are consciously or unconsci- 
ously affeciisd by the opinions and views of their military fellow- 
ofticess. No wonder then that in spite of the lavish praises bestow- 
ed on tho Punjaboes by the Anglo-Indian administrators, and, in 
spite of the most extravagaf solicitude shown by them in words for 
the prosperity of the Punjab, the bulk of tho Panjabees arc the most 
ignorant and the most abjectly situated of nil the people of India. *Ii 
is extremely painful, specially for a Punjabee to say that under and 
in consequence of British rule, the manly reces of the Punjab should 
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kra lost that independence. of charset and bearing for which they 
■ bad a name in Indiair h isto ry p ri or t» British role. It will be no 
exaggeration to aay that for military reasons the bureaucracy has 
kept tbs Martial races of the Punjab ignorant and in a condition of 
snbmmshrenesa bordering on abject senility. The Punjabee are 
re p uted to hare a splendid physique. The rural Punjab is the 
flower of Britiab Indian army. Bren urban Punjab has a population 
which is physically superior to the similarly plaoed people of other 
parts of India; yet it is remarkable that whenever Plague and 
Influensa hare attacked the province, the Punjabees hare been the 
moat willing to die in entirely disproportionate numbers. One may 
naturally aSk, why ? The answer is because of the dense ignorance 
of the Punjab masses, because of the lack of adequate medical staff, 
becau s e of inadequate measures of sanitation, and last but not least, 
heeaasd-of the lack of that political consciousness which makes men 
sett-eeKant and self-respeoting. The exigencies of militarism have 
inspired the policy of keeping the Punjab peasantry illiterate as well 
as poKticaHy dumb. But for the strength of character shown by 
some of Sr Michel O’Dwyer’s predecessors in the office of the 
Lieutenant-Governor particularly Sir C. Aitchison and Sir Dennis 
Fito Patrick the Punjab would have been in a still worse position. 

Advent of Sir M. O’Dwyer. 

The policy of militarism however reached its climax with the 
advent in the Province of Sir M. O’ Dwyer who had been absent 
from the Province for about 15 yean, having originally served there 
in minor capacities, returned as the head of the Government with a 
determination to crush the spirit which had made 1907 and 1910 
possible. In 1913 when he took charge of the Province the people 
had considerably changed from what they had been when he was 
last there. They were cot so very submissive and there was a little 
political awakening also. To crush this political awakening was one 
of Ms principal aims. So when he returned he set before 
Mm as Ms ideal a Prussian system of administration. All through 
the period of Ms office he was guided by that ideal. 

Charges against Sir M. O'Dwyer. 

(i) 1 charge him with having deliberately intensified the policy 
of * divide and rule’ by koeping apart the Mahomedaus from the 
Hindus and both from the Sikhs. 

(ii) I Charge bim with having created fresh political divisions 
between the people of the Province by drawing purely artificial and 
mischievous distinctions between martial and educated classes and 
between the rural and urban interests and creating unhealthy rivalry 
between them. 
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(in) I charge him with having made ille gal tuo of the proeem 
of law and of his authority for recruitment purposes, and for getting 
contributions for the War Loan and other war funds. 

(iv) I charge him with having condoned and in a way encourag- 
ed the most brutal and diabolic deeds of those who were his tools in 
Recruiting and War Loan campaigns and with having failed to oheek 
bribery and corruption among the subordinate Police \nd Magistracy. 

(v) I charge him with having debased and misuse :: the forms and 
processes of law for the purpose of crushing those w : j would not 
bend his knee to him and who showed the slightest independence of 
spirit and a desire for political advancement. 

(vi) I charge him with having deliberately deoeived the Gov- 
ernment of India as to the necessity of Martial Law, and aB to the 
necessity of trying cases of ordinary sedition under the process of 
that law. He was guilty oi a clear falsehood at this Btage when he 
suggested to the Government of India that the General Officer 
Commanding in the Punjab agreed with his views. 

(vii) I charge him with having deliberately manipulated the 
continuance of Martial Law for vindictive and punitive purposes 
when there was no rebellion and there was no likelihood of a 
recrudescence of disturbances in that Province. 

(viii) I charge him with having been instrumental, by express 
or tacit consent and by encouragement, by word and deed, in the pro- 
mulgation of barbarous orders and the infliction of barbarous punish- 
ments and humiliations on the people of the Punjab. 

(ix) I charge him at least with being an accessory after the 
event of the Jallianwala Bagh massacre. By his unqualified 
approval of the Jallianwala massacre ho made himself responsible for 
all the outrages committed by the Martial Law administrators in 
pursuance of his policy. 

(x) I charge him with having connived at perfectly illegal 
exactions from the people of the Punjab in the shape of punitive 
fines and penalties. 

(xi) I charge him with culpable neglect of duty in not going to 
Amritsar, first on the 11th after the deplorable events of the 10th, 
and then on the 14th after the massacre at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

(xii) I charge him, lastly, with having extorted addresses from 
the people of the Punjab, on the ove of his departure by illegal and 
mean threats, one of them having been altered in a material 
particular when in the custody of his minions, and having made a 
dishonest use of them in his defence in England. 

These are serious chaiges, and I bring them with all the weight 
of the offioe to which you have raised me with common consent of 
the country. I challenge an enquiry and I declare before God and 
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mu that my Province and my peoplo will not he satisfied until such 
u enquiry has been made. 

Evidence in suppott of Chat get. 

I will now proceed to refer briefly to the evidence in support 
of these charges, . and for that purpose we have to go so far hack as 
the beginning of his legime. As soon as he took charge* of his office 
he was evidently told that the prostige of the Government in the 
Province had gone low, and had suffered by the ' policy of weakness 
and softness followed by his predecessors. So ho made up his mind 
to destroy what he considered to be the root cause of the evil, viz 
the influence of the new ideaB of independence, and advancement that 
had taken partial hold on the minds of the people by the spread* of 
education and by other causes and initiated a new policy of ‘no 
damned nonsense/ of teaching the Indians to keep their proper 
places and of letting the educated community realise that he was 
the Government, that his order was law, and that his wish wag 
supreme. The first thing he did was to place his personality on a 
mueh higher and sacred plane than had becu attempted by any of 
his .predecessors. Ho started holding Darbars, and expecting Nazars 
even on occasions on which no Nazars had been presented before 
his time. For example, it was customary for the premier Municipality 
of the Province to present an address of welcome to every new 
Lieutenant-Governor on his taking charge of the Province. It was 
customary for the members of the Municipality to be presented to 
the Lieutenant-Governor on these occassions, who shook hands 
with thorn, and, if possible, spoke a kind word to each. Even the 
Prince of. Wale^ the present King, shook hands with them on his 
visit. No Nazars were ever presented to the Lieutenant-Governor 
on these occassions, but when the Municipal Committee of Lahore, 
of which I was a member of that time, communicatod to Sir Sir M. 
O’Dwyer their desire of presenting an address of welcome, the 
procedure ordered was different. He ordered a public Darbar for 
the purpose and managed to send word to the members of the 
Municipal Committee that they would be expected to present 
Nazars. I with two or throe of my colleagues decided to convey to 
the authorities that we would rather absent ourselves than submit to 
this innovation. The Nazars thus had to he dispensed with, and we 
attended the function. There for the first and the last time in my 
life I was face to faco with Sir M. O’Dwyer, who sat on the dais 
like a dehumanised stone statue devoid of any human sentiments or 
feellings. The address was road to him by the Deputy Commissioner- 
President of the Municipal Committee. It was a colourless address. 
86 the reply w*s colourless too. Finally, the members were preseii- 
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ted to him one by one from the floor and I am not sure whether any 
of them received the courtesy of even a nod. 

First Utterance : Self-Government an abstract speculation. 

The Provinoe was at that time perfectly tranquil except that 
there was as usual some violent crime in the Frontier Districts. No 
political activities of any kind were in evidence. Yet Sir M. 
O'Dwyer thought it necessary as early as August 1913 (he took 
charge on the 26th of May) to make the following observation in one 
of his earliest public utterances in the province : — 

“ During the short time I have held charge of this Province, 
I have reoeived many excellent and well-meant suggestions as to how 
I should carry on the administration, what 1 should do to meet the 
aspirations of the people, to further the movement towards Self- 
Government, towards the separation of executive and judicial func- 
tions, and in regard to other matters of State policy. Abstract 
speculations of this nature have their interest and value, though they 
would gain in value, if iu addition to enforcing the duties of adminis- 
tration, some stress were laid on the elementary duties of the people 
as citizens and subjects. I should have welcomed and I shall wel- 
come any practical suggestion as to how Government can discharge 
more efficiently its primary obligation to secure life and property, 
and how the people can be aroused to a sense of their duty towards 
the community. All other question of policy arc, in iny opinion, 
subsidiary to these two and should stand over till these obligations 
arc adequately discharged . 99 

All questions of Seif-Government, as well as those relating to 
the separation of judicial from executive functions were “abstract 
speculations” in his eyes and subsidiary to the greater duty of 
securing life and property. Heading his speech one would thiuk that 
after 04 years of continuous British rule, life and property were not 
secure in the Punjab in 1913, at the time of His late Honour’s taking 
charge of the offico of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Restrictions on the Liberty of the Pres». 

In the same speech he also gave a warning to the Vernacular 
press which was followed by immediate action under the Press Act. 
Securities were demanded from newspapers. Those already deposit- 
ed were forfeited in certain cases. Again in the very first speech he 
made as President of the Punjab Legislative Council a month later, 
he emphasized this policy by the following observation : — 

“ If the action already taken did not have the desired effect, 
Government vill deal with the offenders as with any other indivi- 
duals that break the law by promoting disorder or disaffection, and 

2 
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will employ all the means the law places at its disposal and of these 
the taking and forfeiting of the security are the least.” 

lie was true to his word. During the six years of his adminis- 
tration lie did all he could to strangle the Press and to deprive it of 
the least vestige of independence although he added that “ mutual 
confidence and intimate association of the administration and the 
]»eople had always been a marked feature in this Province ” —words 
which, in the light of events which have happened since, were only 
meant to conceal the real state of affairs. 

Banking Crisis. 

In September of the same year came the Banking crisis, which 
benumbed and paralysed the industrial and commercial life of the 
Province, and affected a very large number of people, amongst them 
many widows and orphans. The Banking crisis was brought about 
by an unholy alliance of the officials of the Punjab Government and 
some personal enemies of I. ala Harkishan Lai, the chief figure in the 
then industrial life of the Punjab. I. was at that time on the 
Directorate of the Punjab National Bank, the only Indian Bank that 
survived that crisis, and had by personal knowledge, opportunities of 
observing how frequently those Indians who had engineered the crisis, 
wait'd upon a certain official representative of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. The Punjab Government did practically nothing to relieve 
the sufferings that were caused by the crisis and, when the Punjab 
National Bank applied to the Government for an assurance of .help 
in case of need, they sent a reply that large sums of money had been 
placed at the disposal of the Bank of Bengal to give relief when 
and where needed. The Punjab National Bank then applied to the 
Bank of Bengal for similar assurance, of Government Promissory 
notes as security which they flatly decliued to give. The impression 
that was left on our minds was that the bureaucracy was very happy 
at the misfortune that had befallen the Province and that as far as 
it lay in their power they would do nothing to relieve this distress. 
While relief was promptly and freely given to European establish- 
ments every Indian establishment was allowed to go under for want 
of timely aid and presumably for “ moral effect.” There was thus 
no holp but to conclude that it was intended to crush all the 
industrial and financial enterprise in the Province, with a view to 
remove any vestigo of economic independence that had found 
expression. The Banking crisis made us realize, as perhaps we had 
never before realised, the absolute helplessness to which wc had becii 
reduced by the present system of Government. We felt the 
situation keenly which had made it possible for the foreign 
capitalists to impose upon us not only their system but also 
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their terms and their business, by the use of the very moneys that 
were lealised from us by the Government in the shape of revenues. 
When the Industrial Commission visited the Punjab, these and 
other facts ttere l elated to them by Lala Harkishsui Jjal in his 
evidence and on some Commissioner reminding him if he realised 
what he was saying, he replied by an emphatic 4 yes.’ 

“ Excellence ’’ of the Punjab System. 

It was about this time that Sir M. O'Dwyer road us another 
sermon on the excellence and efficiency of the Punjab system of 
administration. In a speech delivered on the 13th of April 1914 
with reference to a proposal that an Executive Council bo established 
in the Province, the Lieutenant-Governor took upon himself to 
rebuke those who were in favour of that proposal in the following 
language : — 

“ The proposal had come upon him rather as a surprise. The 
people of the Province had from the start been habituated to regard 
the Lieut : Governor as the sole head of and in the last degree 
responsible for the administration of the Province. The Province 
had progressed and prospered under that system in a manner which 
can stand comparison with any other province or presidency, and 
that the matter could come within the range of practical polities only 
if it could be shown that the present administration of the Province 
suffers from certain defects, and that the addition of an executive 
council would remove those defects ”, 

On this theory no progress and fundamental change would ever 
be possible except in cases of proved misgoven uncut. Evidently Sir 
M. O'Dwyer had never heard the saying that no amount of good 
government can be a substitute for Self-Government. But was there 
much of good Government in this case, either! Are not the 
statements about the progress and prosperity of the Province 
absolutely unjustified in the light of the general illiteracy prevailing, 
and the high rate of mortality by Plague and other diseases ? 

Delhi Conspiracy Trial.. 

At the same time he gave us an exhibition of lr.s mentality by 
another incident which did not receive much publicity at the lime. 
In the early part of 1914, began the trial which subsequently became 
known as the Delhi Conspiracy Case. One of the accused in that 
case was the eldest son of Lala Hans Kaj> who ** universally 
respected and honoured in the Province for his self-sacrifiec and 
for an unbroken record of 30 years of distinguished public 
service in the cause of education and . religious and social 
reform. Lala Hans Raj never dabled in politics, but when it was 
discovered that his son was one of the accused in a case which 
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would involve a considerable expense for the purpose of defence, the 
people came readily to his help. liarge sums of money were offered 
to him for the defence of his son an r ? also personal offers of profes- 
sional service were made. He would not and did not accept the 
former, but accepted the latter from a few friends. 

Rebuke to the Hon’ble Lala Kanshi Ram. 

One of these friends was the Hon’ble Lala Kanshi Ram, a 
distinguished Vakil, who undertook to lead the defence for his son. 
While engaged in his work at Delhi. L. Kanshi Ram had to absent 
himself from one of the meetings of the Punjab Legislative Council. 
Sir M. O’Dwyer knew the reason of his absence, yet he called for an 
explanation, and later on through the Secretary of the Legislative 
Council mode him understand that he was displeased with L. Kanshi 
Ram. Xor was this the ouly case of its kind. I know from personal 
knowledge that, as a rule, the senior members of the Bar were from 
time to lime made to understand, that they would l>e incurring the 
displeasure of the Government by undertaking the defence of the 
persons accused of political offences. One such case has been cited 
by the Congress Commissioners in their report on the Punjab 
disorders in which a leading member of the Punjab Bar is said to 
have relumed a brief already taken during the Martial law trials on 
that very grouud. In other cases leading members refused to accept 
briefs offered to them. 

Hs recommendations to the Rowl/rtt Committee 

Five months later broke out the war which practically proved 
a Uud-send to Sir M. O'Dwyor, the very thing after his heart to put 
an end to all “damned nonsense” about peoples’ rights to self- 
Goverumeiit and freedom of llic press etc, etc. This was an oppor- 
tunity to put into practice to the fullest extent his Prussian theories 
of Government and Prussian methods of administration. Speaking 
of recommendation, the Rowlatt Committee say at page 151 of their 
report : — 

“The Lieutenant-Governor considered that it is most undesirable 
at the present time to allow trials of any of these revolutionaries or 
oilier sedition mongers who have been or may be arrested in the 
commission of crime or while endeavouring to stir up trouble, to be 
protracted by the ingenuity of Council, and drawn out to inordinate 
length by the committal and appeal procedure, which the criminal' 
law provides. His Honour therefore submitted for approval a draft 
ordinance which provided subject to the sanction of the Local 
Government to its application in these cases (a) for the elimination 
of committal procedure in the oase of offenoes of a political or quasi* 
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politics! nature : (b) for the elimination of appeal in such cases (c) for 
the. talcing of security from persons of the class affected by a more 
rapid procedure than that prescribed by the ordinary law ; (d) for 
the prompt punishment of village officers and tho lining of villagers 
colluding with and harbouriug revolutionary criminals/ 1 

Here then is the genesis of the Kowlatt Act about the nature of 
which ho, later on, made an untrue statement by saying that it 
conferred on the Police no [lowers of arbitrary arrest, search 
or interference. 

Abuse of Power under Defence of India Act 

Again, it was he who was chiefly instrumental in having the Defence 
of India Act passed, in the form in which it exists till now. He 
wanted those powers more than any other Government or adminis- 
trator, and it cannot be said that he failed to make uso of them to 
the fullest extent. How he abused his powers under the Defence of 
India Act has been stated in the Congress Commissioners’ report 
from which I take the following : — 

“He abused the powers given to him by the Defence of India 
Act by prohibiting the entry into the Provinco of Messrs. Tilak 
and Pal. He interned hundreds of local men with little or no cause, 
lie gagged the vernacular press, prevented the nationalist pu]>ers 
edited outside the Punjab from circulating in the Province, as for 
instance, “New India” the “Amrita Bazar Patrika,” and tho 
“Independent.” He prohibited the circulation even of preceiiBorcd 
vernacular papers, and brought about a state of things, whereby it 
became practically impossible for the people of the Province to have 
a free interchange of independent views or a free ventilation of their 
grievanocs in the public press, and then, having prevented free 
speech and free writing, allowed himself to think, and gave outsiders 
to understand that the people of the Punjab were the happiest 
under his rule. 

“Not only did he abuse emergency legislation for the purpose 
of throttling political aspirations, but he abused his position as a 
ruler by ft* mmoTiing public men, using threats and giiing them 
warnings. L. Duni Chand, who has an unbroken record of public 
service, had personal experience of this part of Sir Michael O’Dwycrs 
administration. This is what he says in bis statement given to 

us by him . _ .. ... 

“As Secretary of the India Association I had to call public 
meetings, and after the issue of tho notice I was called either by the 
Chief Secretary to Government or the Commissioner of Lahore to 
see him, and they always put such obstacles in my way of holding 
public meetings that many persons in my place would have done any 
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thing but.held public meetings at Lahore. The Chief Secretary and 
the Commissioner told me more than once! presumably on behalf of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s administration whom to invite and whom not 
to invite as speakers from outside the Province.” 

“Not Qnly this but when some of the members of the Provincial 
Legislative Council attended the last Provincial Conference at 
Lahore, these gentlemen were called by the Chief Secretary, and 
were taken to task in such a way, that they could not have tho 
courage to attend other public meetings in the Bradlaugh Hall.” 

“In 1917 nineteen members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
signed their famous memorandum, setting forth their proposals for 
reforms. A meeting was held to approve of the scheme. Four of 
the signatories to the notice of the meeting were Punjab men. lie 
sent for them and administered to them a severe rebuke for having 
dared to think for themselves and to sign the notice. Then followed 
the Congress-League scheme, and he tried his best to wean the 
Punjab from it, and lost no opportunity of belittling the effort to 
bring about a hearty union between Hindus and Mohamedans. . lie 
dared to confound the issue by comparing the Home Rule movement, 
led by Mrs. Besant arid Mr. Tilak, whose goal was attainment of 
Self-Government within the Empire by constitutional and peaceful 
means, with the Ghadr revolutionists, whose goal was frankly to 
severe the British connection by violent means, and with the mad 
people of the South-West Punjab, who desolated many a home by 
harbouring chimerical views of establishing an Islamic Kingdom 
through German aid. He put down the Ghadr movement in a 
merciless manner, and, we fear, not without inflicting injustice 
on hundreds of innocent men. He affected to consider the 
pillage of defenceless homes in the South-West Punjab in 1915 by 
treating the pillage, in the early stage as mere grain riots, and 
took energetic measures only when his hands were absolutely 
forced and when he saw that these depredations were becom- 
ing so serious that they might even jeopardise the weak of 
recruiting.” 


Exclusion of Nationalist Papers 

There are two incidents referred to in these paragraphs which 
require a little amplification. One relates to the absolutely 
unwarranted arbitrariness with which he dealt with the' press in 
ordering it not to publish proceediigs of a meeting that had been 
held in the Bradlaugh Hall to protest against- the internment of 
Mrs. Besant. The absurdity of this order dawned on his mind only 
when the papers from the other Provinces arrived containing an 
account of the proceedings. The order was then withdrawn and 
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it became necessary for his purpose to exclude from tho Province 
some of the foremost organs of nationalist opinion. 

Order against Messrs, pal and TilaL 

As to the embargo on Messrs. Pal and Tilak he had to defend 
his position by comparing their propaganda with that of the 8.-W. 
Punjab riots and the Ghadr party. In the course of a speech in the 
Local Council he remarked : — 

“Such changes" (as are involved in compliance with the 
demands of the Home Rulers) “would be as revolutionary in their 
character and 1 believe as subversive of the existing constitution as 
those which the Ghadr emissaries endeavoured to bring about In 
deed it is not without significance to find that the catch word oj the 
thousands who participated in the dacoities of the South-West Punjab two 
years ago and oj many of the men who fomented the Ghadr conspiracy 
on the Pacific Coast was Swaraj or Home Rule , and the hundreds 
of tho emigrants who returned to the Punjab to spread rebellion 
in the province by fire and sword claimed that their object was to 
establish IIomc-Rllle ,, 

Two big lies (a) South-West riotp. 

I have italicised certain words in this extract as they contain 
two statements wjiicb the Lieutenant Governor must have known 
to be false and wb'ch he deliberately injected into his speech, to 
discredit the movement for Home Rule, and to overawe the people 
of the Punjab by an absolutely unjustifiable comparison between 
the movement for Home Rule and the other two movements referred 
to in the lines italicised. The movement in the South-West Punjab 
which resulted in numerous outrages on defenceless Hindu homes 
was the direct outcome of the ignorance and inefficiency of the 
administration, of the impression created by them that Mohamedans 
wore the favoured of the Government against Hindus, and also of 
the dense ignorance in which the people of the Province were kept 
by the denial to them of the benefits of education as well as 
opportunities for constitutional political propaganda. 

People who took part in the riots in tho South-West of 
the Punjab probably had never heard of the Home Rule movement, 
and it has never been alleged that any of them used that phrase. 

It is a strong evidence of the inefficiency of Sir Michael OThvyer's 
administration that he and his subordinates at first refused to treat 
them seriously and insisted on ascribing them to economic reasons 
by calling them as mere grain riots, and this in face of the opinion 
of an experienced Police officer to the contrary. No less than 128 
crimes of violence were oommitted in the course of those disturb- 
ances, in the districts of Jhang, Multan and Musaffargarh, between 
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the 22nd of February and the 20th of March, but none of these 
disturbances were ascribed to the Home Rule movement by Mr. 
John Coatman, the Police officer referred to above. In his opinion : 

“The Mahomedans were able to be persuaded that the British 
had left India and that they might fairly take advantage of the 
state of interregnum until the arrival of the Germans.” “It is in 
these cases that wo find the dacoits describing themselves as subjects 
of the German Emperor and declaring that the British Rule had 
ceased to exist in India. About two hundred men took part in 
this affair proclaiming themselves subjects of the German Emperor, 
who they said, had given them permission to loot as they pleased.” 
“German men went about the neighbouring hamlets and villages 
informing the Mahomedans that the Germans were within few days’ 
march from Jatoi and that they had received carte blanche from the 
Gennan Emperor to loot and behave as they pleased. Many gangs assem 
bled, the large ones designating themselves ‘Black Germans, ‘Yellow 
Germans, ‘Red’ Germans,’ ‘Green Germans,’ gang and the like.” 

It is said in the Administration Report of the Punjab for 
1915-16 : — 

“The dacoities . and disorder that occurred in the Jhang, 
Muzaflfargarh and Multan districts in February and March were 
unprecedented in the annals of the criminal administration of the 
Province.” The acts of violence included murder, loot, rape, etc.” 

The facts that emerge out of this incident may be thus 
summarised, — (a) that in spite of all his boasting about the efficiency 
of the Punjab administration, Sir Michael O’Dwyer and his 
associates in the work of administration were entirely out of touch 
with public feeling in the South-West districts, ( b ) that by their 
inefficiency and exaggerated self-sufficiency they allowed themselves 
to be taken by surprise, (c) that in spite of all resources of modern 
civilisation at their disposal, tfe., a complete system of postal and 
telegraphic communications and a complete net work of railways, 
they let the most fearful outrages be committed on the lersons and 
the property of the Hindus of the llaka for a period of about a 
month, and then tried to conceal their inefficiency under a false 
pretence, (d) that even when the true significance of the disorders 
was made clear to them they never applied for the introduction of 
Martial Law, and never charged any of the accused with waging 
war agAinst the King, or conspiring to overthrow his Government. 
(e) According to the administration Report the maximum sentences 
ranged from 5 to 7 years only, (in one place it is said from 5 to 
10 yoars) and out of 4,000 arrested only 700 could be convicted. 

1 do not suggest that there was any occasion for more drastic 
measures. Speaking for myself and in your name, I should have as 
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strongly condemned the introduction of MartM Law and the trial of 
these coses under martial law as I emphatically do in the case of 
the disturbances of last year. I only draw attention to this matter 
because it is usoful to compare the attitude of the Lieutenant* 
Governor in relation to this affair, with what ho subsequently did in 
1919.. The reasons are obvious. This was a rising of the uneducated 
people who belonged to the rural classes and Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
had no bias against them. Besides he had yet the larger part of his 
term to run before him and was afraid of revenge. Yet he had the 
cheek to use this incident for the purpose of preventing leaders of 
the Home Rule movement from visiting Lahore, Amritsar mid other 
such urban areas on tho ostensible ground that similar outrages may 
ho encouraged by their propaganda. 

(b) Ghadr Conspiracy Case. 

Equally unscrupulous is the other comparison with the Ghadr 
movement. In the course of the Ghadr conspiracy trial, numerous 
extracts from the Ghadr newspaper of San Francisco were put on the 
record, which proved beyond a shadow of doubt that the Ghadr 
Leaders aspired and worked for complete independence involving 
separation of India from the British Empire and the .establishment 
of a Republic ; that they preached open rebellion and open wan 
against the British ; that they ridiculed and held up to contempt the 
Home Rule movement and the leaders thereof. Yet in spite of all 
this, Sir Michael O’Dwyer did not hesitate to say that tho Ghadr 
people had used the Home Rule shibboleth for the purpose nf,a 
revolution. 

Coming to the conspiracy trial, it is not my intention to find 
fault with the attempt to prosecute and punish the principal offen- 
ders. as it is clear that the chief conspirators did conic out to India 
with the express purpose of creating a bloody revolution. But even 
in the course of this trial we see a fairly good exhibition of Sir 
Michael 01 hvyer's mind. It expressed itself in Ihe method of 
investigation as well as in the course of the trial. In investigation the 
evidence was collected bv a discredited Russian method of using 
agent provocateurs *. In the trial persons were involved against whom 
there was practically no evidence. One of such persons was Bhai 
Poriv anand, a Master of Arts of the Punjab University, who had 
been for some time a Professor of the Dayananda College. 1 1 is. chief 
offence was that he had written a History of India which was not to 
the liking of the officials. This good man was sentenced to death 
on the flimsiest possible evidence by the two European members oi 
the Special Tribunal, the 3rd member, who was an Indian, disagree 
ing . about the sentence? The sentence was confirmed by Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and commuted later to life imprisonment by Lord 

3 
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Hardings. In the first trial (there were three trials relating to the 
same conspiracy) the special Tribunal sentenced 24 persons to death, 
■16 oi whom in the opinion of the Viceroy did not deserve it. Lord 
Harrimge took particular oare to say in the course of his order that 
he commuted these sentences not in the exercise of his prerogative 
but because the evidence on the record did not justified the senten- 
ces. This was a clear censure both on the Tribunal and the Lieuten 
ant Governor. But Sir Michael O’Dwyer swallowed it quietly. 

Speech in Imperial Council for which ho had to apologize. 

In Deoember 19)6 was promulgated the historic Congress- 
Mnslim League Scheme, demanding Self-Government on certain lines. 
What steps Sir Michael O’Dwyer took to prevent the people of the 
Punjab from associating themselves with this Scheme have already 
been stated above in the words of the Congress Commissioners. But 
when Sir Michael O’Dwyer was practically certain of having suppress- 
fdtho political movement in the Punjab by his Prussian methods 
there came the epoch-making pronouncement of Mr. Montagu, 
about the future Government of India. This upset all his calcula- 
tions. He lost his balance of mind. In the course of a speech he was 
making on the motion of -the Hon. Mr. Mahomed Shall asking for 
the assimilation of the Legislative and administrative systems in the 
Punjab with those of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, he created 
a most undesirable scene. First, he said that in the Punjab the 
conditions set forth by Mill as indispensable for Self-Government were 
not likely to be filled for many a long day, then he belauded the 
Punjab for its services in the war to the disparagement of other 
t’covincos and finally hurled the following insult at the educated 
classes : — 

“ In these days when we are in danger of being deafened liy 
political harangues and of being blinded by the shower of political 
manifestoes, it is well occasionally to return to mother earth to clear 
pp our minds of shams and illusions, and to ask ourselves what will 
all this noise and talk do for the man on the soil, the man behind 
the plough, the man whose life is a long drawn question between a 
crap' and a crop. 

It was for this speech that he was made to apologise. But a few 
days later, on the 30th of October, he forgot all about his apology 
and in another speech made in the Punjab repeated the same senti 
meats making a further mischievous statement about the claims of 
the martial classes to the special consideration of the Government 
as against the educated classes. Notwithstanding the hypocritical 
solicitude which he professed “for the man on the anil, the man 
behind the plough and the mao whose life is a long drawn queeuon 
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between a crop and a crop, n we know how empty wore his words. 
What is the evidence of his beneficence for these classes, — their right 
to die in extravagant numbers in plague and influenza which pmelr 
cally swept away whole villages, the utter inadequacy of medical 
relief, the deplorable want of sanitation in villages, their extreimt 
backwardness in education, their helpless submission to the tortures 
and outrages which his myrmidons committed on them during the 
recruiting campaign and the progress of the War lx>an, including many 
illegal prosecution that were lauuched against them. The only tangible 
form which his solicitude for the martial classes took was the picking 
out of a number of men from among his creaturos, for the grant of 
titles, Jagirs, rewards, grants of lands, etc. How these have helped 
the man on the soil and the man whose life is a long drawn hatlln 
between a crop and &crop is known only to Sir Michael O’Dwyer. In 
fact these rewards and grants furnish the gravemen of a serious 
charge against him, (&?., (a) of misusing public funds and public, 
lands, (b) of exalting those whom lie had picked up for use against 
the educated classes of their countrymen so as to create a perma 
lieut breach between the different classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects. Evidence of this we find in the statements which some of 
these proteges of Sir Michael O’Dwyer gave regarding the reform. 
Scheme wherein they decried the educated elasses as “ noisy agita, 
tors,” a favourite expression of Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself su 
often repeated in his gubernatorial utterances. The newly coined 
distinction between the rural and the urban classes is another gift of 
his to the Province. 

On page 14 of their Report, the Congress Commissioner^ have 
described his memorandum on the Reform Scheme and have, shown, 
how insulting, provocative, unjust and untruthful are his vitupera* 
tions agains the educated classes and their leaders. In a previous 
speech he had called them “fools. ” In this memorandum he likens 
them to “ Grasshoppers ” particularly pouring his venom oil the 
devoted heads of the leaders of the Home Rule movement, Mrs. 
Besant, Mr. Tilak, Mr. Jinnah, the Hon. Pandit Madau Motion 
Malaviya and the Raj* of Mahmudabad by name. 

The most important parts of this memorandum, however, arc 

(a) in whieh he deplores the revival of political agitation in thq 
Punjab caused by the Secretary of State’s pronouncement of the 17th 
August 1917. 

Says he : — “Here I may endeavour to explain the curious fact 
that the Punjab deputations as a whole have shown less hostility 
to the Congress-League programme or the Home Rule movement that 
similar fetijbs in othor Provinces (auotbor untruth.) 
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“Tlio events of 1907, the Delhi Conspiracy ease in 1912-14, tho 
Ghadr movement in 1914*15, had shown the dangers of violent politi- 
cal agitation among the many disorderly elements in the Province, 
and the Punjab Government had even before the outbreak of the 
war taken strong measures to prevent its spread. The war ana the 
necessity of excluding any influences that would interfere with recruit 
iug made a continuance of that policy essential. Hence the orders 
passed a year ago to exclude Messrs. Tilak and Pal, who were about 
to undertake a Home Kule propaganda in the Province, and other 
similar measures. That action had the approval and support of the great 
mass of the people and till a few months ago political agitation was at 
discount in the Province. Even the Secretary of State 9 s Pronouncement in 
August 1917 caused little stir 99 (The italics are mine). 

“The proceedings of September last in the Simla Council, the 
release of Mrs. Besaut, the attitude of the Government of India in 
the simultaneous examination and in other debates, were however 
interpreted to mean that the Government of India would not allow 
Local Government to interfere with their policy of conciliating the 
extremists. The small section of advanced politicians in the Puigab, 
hitherto quiescent, were encouraged to assert themselves, and to 
come into line with other provinces. Local branches of the Congress 
sprung into life and renewed their activity, and the invitation to 
frame political programme for the Secretary of State’s visit furnished 
them with a raison detre. This was all natural and resonable.” 

The statement that his action againt Messrs. Tilak and Pal had 
the approval and support of the great mass of the people is of course 
wholly and domonstrably untrue. 

(b) His machiavellian wish to use one religion or one political 
party aguil.st the other. 

Say* lie /'If, however, t lie system advocated in the report is 
adopted, there are advantages as well as risks in having more than 
one Minister. The risk that they might overawe the Indian member 
of council is greater if there are two or three than if there is only 
one. On the other hand, if there are more Ministers than one, it 
is unlikely that they will all belong to the same religion, or the 
same pulit-ioul party, and each would act as a counterpoise to his 
colleagues . . The Lieutenant-Governor thinks on the whole that if 
political rather than financial considerations are to prevail the 
advantage is on tho side of plurality/’ (The italics are again mine.) 

Political activities in the Punjab. 

But however much he disliked the pronouncement of 1917, it 
was the scheme eventually propounded by Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford which excited ' his utmost indignation. What exaspera- 
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ted him most was the fact that in spite of all that he had done to 
crush political life in the [Punjab the educated classes still dared to 
raise their heads and carry on their agitation. They held public 
meetings at Lahore. They convened a Provincial Conference and 
passed resolutions. They attended in fairly large numbers the 
meetings of the congress at Bombay and Delhi, and lastly they in- 
vited the Congress to Amritsar. They decided to hold a Provincial 
Conference at Jullunder, elected Mr. Harkishan Lai to the offioo of 
President and also nominated him a member of the Congress 
Deputation that was going to England to press for changes in the 
Reform Scheme. The whole of Sir Michael’s policy in April and May 
1919 was directed to prevent this from taking place and to make 
it impossible for the Punjab even in future to do such thingB. It was 
necessary for him to do so in order to prove that the statements he 
had made about the political unfitness of the people of the Punjab 
urere true. The agitation against the Rowlatt Act gave the oppor- 
tunity, and as he was about to leave the Province for good, he 
wanted to make the best use of the short time before him. The first 
thing he did was to silence the leaders who had invited the Congress 
to Amritsar. They were Dr. Kitchlew and Pandit Kotu Mai. Dr. 
Saty&pal was closely associated with them. The following questions 
and answers extracted from the evidence oi Mr. Miles Irving (the 
then Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar), support my contention : — 

Q. Was there an all-India Congress down to bo held in 
Amritsar 1 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When was that to como off ? 

A. It was to come off about now, in Octobor or November. 

Q. And did that circumstance bring into prominence the 
Local Congress Committee ? 

.A. Yes, Sir, it did. They were naturally busily engaged in 
the organisation and it also was a circumstance uniting Muhamadans 
and Hindus in politics. 

Q. As regards the Local Congress Committee, had it an 
Executive Committee ? 

A. An Executive Committee of six. 

tj. Any of those six have been tried ? 

A* Two were jait on trial. 

Q. Who were these two ? 

A. 1 am afraid I cannot remember now. 

Order against Dr. Salyapal. 

The first step was to silence Dr. Satyapal. On the 29th ck 
March orders under the Defence of India Act were served on him 
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from speaking in public. There was no disturbance of any kind on 
the 30th March. There was a meeting on the 2nd of April, in 
which, according to Mr. Miles Irving’s testimony, the principal 
speaker advised the people to abstain from acts of violence : — 

Q. What effect did that have on the community at Amritsar ! 

A. The effect, as it appeared to me, was manifested hi a 
meeting on April the 2nd in which one Swami Satya Dev came 
down and advised against violence for the present. He seemed, as 
the report reached me, to hold out a prospect in future when, as he 
said, people would go to iail in thousands, foreshadowing, as I 
understand, some form of concerted action uuder orders to paralyse 
Government. But his immediate advice to the people was to 
abstain from all acts of violence till that time. 

Dr. Kitchlew. 

On the 4th of April similar orders were served on Dr. Kitchlew 
and Pandit. Kotu Mai. These orders emanated from the Punjab 
Government, and they were implioitly obeyed. We have the state- 
ment of Mr. Miles Irving that between the 4th and the 9tli April 
nothing happened which could be formed the basis of auy action 
against them : — 

Q. I just want to know, so far as your knowledge goes, if you 
csai inform this Committee as to whether anything specially 
objectionable was said or done between the 29th March and 10th 
April by Mr. Kitchlew to justify the order of deportation ! 

A. lie practically ordered the hartal ol the 6th. That is one 
thing. 

Q. And anything else ! 

A. I rannnot think of anything else. 

Q . And you are quite certain that su far as the orders go lie 
did not intend to contravene them 1 

A. I had no case for taking action against him in any way. 

Sir M. O’Dwyer responsible for deporting Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal. 

Yet on the 10th of April Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal were 
arrested for deportation under an order for which the sole respon- 
sibility rests on Sir Michael O’Dwyer as Mr. Miles Irving is positive 
that he had uo hand in that order. He neither suggested nor 
recommended \he deportation order. 

Q. Yon* have already informed this Committee that you did not 
suggest, or recommend the deportation of Drs. Satyapal and 

A. It was not tuy suggestion. 
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In fact on a previous occasion he had intervened in favour of 
Dr. Kitchlew. The Minority of the Hunter Committee have remark- 
ed (pure 113) that Mr. Kitchen, the Commissioner of Lahore and 
Amritsar, said that there was no anti-British feeling before the 10th 
of April, and Mr. Miles Irving has expresed the same view. The 
Majority after discussion of the event that led to the passing of the 
deportation order (page 20 and 21) also supports that conclusion. 
It will thus be seen that the order of deportation against Drs. 
Kitchlew and Satyapal, for which Sir Michael O’Dwyer alone was 
the real lieginning and the root cause of all the trouble that ensued 
at Amritsar on the 10th, and in the rest of the Punjab after that. 
Sir Michael O’Dwycr is then the person who is responsible for all the 
bloodshed that occurred in the Punjab in the month of April. Hia 
action was both malicious and rash. It was malicious,* because it 
emanated from the desire to punish Dr. Kitchlew for having invited 
the Congress to the Punjab and thereby prevent the session being 
held there. It was rash, because he had apparently failed to keep 
himself in touch with the popular feeling in the Punjab and based his 
order on the expectation that the people would not resent it, as is 
evidenced by the general trend of Mr. Miles Irvings’ statements 
aliout this. 

Both the hartals, that of the 30th March and of the 6th April, 
had passed off peaceably. If Sir Michael O’Dwyer had not deported 
Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal and had not passed the order he did 
against Mr. Gandhi, the country would have been saved all the 
misery and bloodshed that followed the passing of these orders. 
These orders were entirely unjustified and unnecessary. The I^ocal 
officers had not asked for them. No facts have been alleged to show 
that the situation in Punjab was in any way serious or more 
serious than anywhere else. The Chief Commissioner of Delhi, the 
Governors of Bombay and Bengal kept- their heads cool and saved 
the situation. But Sir Michael O’Dwyer had promised the Hon hlc 
Kaizada Bhagat Ram on the 7th to show that his fist force was 
superior to Gandhi’s soul force and it was necessary for him to do 
something dramatic to redeem his word. He asked for the intro- 
duction of Martial Law under an entirely false plea, open rebellion 
in pursuance of a pre-concerted organised conspiracy.” The theory 
of this organised conspiracy has completely broken down. The 
Hunter Committee have unanimously found against it (page i n and 
76 of the report). They say : — 

“We find no evidence in the material before us of any 
antecedent conspiracy, as the mainspring of disorders. 

The Minority have gone further and said that there was no 
rebellion at alL Yet it was on this bans that original sanction lor 
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(he introduction of Martial Law was asked for and granted. It was 
on the same theory that the Lahore leaders were charged with being 
members of a conspiracy to wage war against the Government, and 
when it was discovered that Ordinance No. 1 of 1919 with it* 
limitations did not give sufficient power ‘to effectively attack and 
break up the organisation behind the disturbance and to deal 
properly with the local leaders ' , a further application was made 
for extensive application^ the Ordinance to any person charged with 
any offence committed on or alter the 30th March, and for authorising 
the Martial Law Commissioners to pass any sentence authorized by 
law. Most of the political leaders in the Punjab, including liftla 
Harkishan Lai who had never made any speech nor written any 
article, nor taken any active part in the agitAtion against the 
Rowlatt Act, were charged with being members of this preconceived 
conspiracy that was alleged to have existed before the 30th March 
and it was on that assumption that they were convicted and punish- 
ed. The Martial Law Commissioners and the Tribunals took 
judicial notice of the existence of a state of rebellion and presumed 
the existence of a conspiracy. They refused to go into evidence as to 
whether there was a state of war in the Punjab. There was no 
evidence produced at the trials or even before the Hunter Committee 
six months after the trials, of the existence of this conspiracy, while 
numerous persons had in the meantime been sentenced to death and 
to transportation for life for the offence of being members of this 
conspiracy and waging war against His Majesty the King. On page 
71, the Majority have held that “ on the evidence before us there 
is nothing to show that the outbreak in the Punjab was part of a pro 
arranged conspiracy to overthrow the British Government in India 
by force." What does this signify except that Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
invented this theory, without any justification for a bona fide belief 
in its existence for the purpose of vindictive and malicious revenge 
on those who had defined his authority and his wishes ! To gain 
this end most effectively he further proceeded to bar and prohibit all 
means of publicity by closing the Province both to lawyers and to 
publicists of the highest reputations and of the most indisputable 
integrity. He deceived the Government of India by suggesting that 
ho was asking for the declaration of Martial Law with the con- 
currence of the General Officer Commanding and the Chief Justice 
of the High Court. The General Officer Commanding has testified 
before the Hunter Committee that he did nothing of the kind and 
the Chief Justice of the High Court is dead. Says the Minority 
Report of the Hunter Committee : — 

It may be pointed out here that in the wireless of the 13th of 
April the Punjab Government in suggesting the declaration of 
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Martial Law- laid that they were doing so with eoneurrer.ee of 
General Officer Commanding and Chief Justice, High Court” The 
General Officer Commanding, General Beynon, was asked about this 
and the following is his evidence on this point : — 

Q. That proclamation was signed by you ou the 19th of April 
You had been the highest military officer in this part of the world 
for some substantial time before that, and may 1 take it that you 
gave advioe upon the question whether Mqrtial Law was necessary 
before the question was referred to the Government of India at all 1 

A* It was mentioned to me, hut I do not think that you can 
really say my advice was given. At all events I had nothing to co with the 
bringing in of Martial Law, (Italics are mine). 

Six months after the event Sir Michael O’Dwyer and his Chief 
Secretary and other Punjab officers were asked to explain why the 
introduction of Martial Law was necessary and with what object was 
its introduction asked for. Mr. Kitchin, the Commissioner in charge 
of Lahore, stated as follows : — 

Q. If there were no other considerations the civil authoiitiee 
could soon after the 11th, that is, on the 12th, 13th or 14th v as the 
case may be, have taken back control and carried on with such aid 
as might have been necessary from the military ? 

A. Yes, in individual places. 

Q. Ac ording to your statement in almost all places ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But your view is, that Martial Law was wanted not for the 
purpose of getting control but for the purpose of what you describe 
as preventing the spread of infection ! 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that is your only justification for Martial Ijiw being 
declared ? 

A. That was the immediate reason. 

Q. And also 1 take it the second important reason from your 
point of view to provide for the speedy disposal of the cases of 
persons who had already been arrested between the 10th and 13th t 

A. That is a reason which weiged with me, I have no reason to 
suppose that it weighed with any one else. 

Q. In your view those were the two main reasons for the decla- 
ration of Martial Law, preventing the spread of infection and finding 
some speedy method of disposing of the cases of persons already 
arrested ! 

A. Yes. 

In his written statement before the Hunter Committee, Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer has tried to invent all sorts of reasons which his 
imagination helped him to and c4assified them under 9 heads- The 
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Minority Report has analysed them in a masterly way and has come 
to the conclusion that none of them was tenable, pointing out the 
untruthful nature of several statements of fact made by the late 
Lieutenant Governor. 

Neither the Majority of the Hunter Committee nor the Govern- 
ment of India have given any valid reason to eontrovert the find- 
ings of the minority. They have used the judgment, of the Mar- 
tial Law tribunals in supporting their findings knowing full well that 
these tribunals had based their decisions on the statements in the 
Ordinance. The outstanding facts are — 

(a) That in the Punjab nothing violent happened except after 
the deportation of Dr*. Kitchlew and Satyapal. 

(b) That on the 10th also, the first shot was fired by the authori- 
ties resulting in several casualties, the sight of which exasperated 
the mobs who in a frenzied state of mind committed several diaboli- 
cal deeds which have unreservedly been condemned and deplored by 
all sections of the community. 

(c) That as soon aB the people got time to think they were 
sorry for their deeds. On the 11th and 12th the Civil authorities 
had no trouble in the city of Amritsar and proceeded to make 
arrests without any opposition or disturbance. 

(d) That on the afternoon of the 13th when Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer applied for Martial Law, the situation was well in hand, 
and there was no ground for the supercession of ordinary civil 
authority. 

(e) That the subsequent blaze in the Gujranwala District, the 
hapiKmings at Lyallpur and Gujrat, were the result of the Jallianwala 
Bftgh incident, as found by the Hon 5 ble Mian Mohamed Shafi. 

(f) That at no time was the situation so desperate as to call for 
the introduction of Martial Law. 

(g) That the statement about attempts to tamper with the loyalty 
of the police and the soldiers hsve been disproved. 

(h) That the menace of the Afghan invasion had not yet develop- 
ed, and 

(i) That Martial law was only brought in for preventive or puni- 
tive purposes or for * teaching a lesson/ 

At this stage one might ask another question. If the situation 
was so serious why did not the Lieutenant-Governor make any attempt 
to find it out for himself? The distance from Lahore to Amritsar 
being only 35 miles by road can be traversed in less than an hour. 

Continuance of Martial Law. 

A*, regards the continuance of Martial Law, even the Majority 
have said that** the wisdom oi continuing Martial Law for the whole 
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length of time it remained effective in the Paujah is more open to 
objection tharrthe original declaration.” The minority after dealing 
with the subject ably and exhaustively has condemned it outright 
I will not therefore discuss the matter at length. But I think for 
facility of reference it will bo necessary for me to make one or tWQ 
large extracts from this part of the Minority Report. 

It has been freely admitted by responsible officers of the Punjab 
Government, like Mr. Kitchin and Mr. Thompson, that Martial 
Law was introduced more for punitive and preventive purposes and 
for the punishment of offenders by summary procedure, than for the 
actual suppression of any rebellion. It was natural, therefore, that 
it should have been continued for a longer period than would other 
wise have been the case. 

Here again the personal responsibility of Sir M. O'Dwyer is 
unmistakable. Sir Michael C’Dwyer was under orders to go. His 
period of office had expired. The new Lieutenant-Governor had 
come, and was in the ordinary course of events to have taken over 
charge on the 26th April. But charge was not given to him because 
it was Sir Michael’s wish to complete the work of ruiniug the Indian 
Loaders and taking his revenge on the educated classes and of 
devastating the province before he divested himself of power. He 
therefore, did everything possible to extend the period of Martial 
Law. Unfortunately the Government of India proved too ueak and 
succumbed to his wishes: 

The glaring injustice of the tragedy cannot be easily comprehend, 
ed unless one keeps in mind, all the time, the flagrant abuses of the 
Martial Law for vindictive and punitive purposes as was made clear 
by the barbarous .orders promulgated during the administration of 
Martial Law and the inhuman treatment meted out to, and tho 
savage sentence inflicted on, all “ offenders, ” big or small, high or 
low, but mostly educated and respectable. 

We have the statement of the Punjab Government that on the 
Kith April (Martial Law was declared at Amritsar ami Lahore on the 
15th, at Gujramvala on the 16th, at Gujrat practically against the 
wishes of the district Officer on the 19th, and at loyally pur on tho 
24th) order began slowly to assert itself. No large town was hereafter 
seriously affected and the disorder was confined to isolated attacks 
on the communications and to outrages by the villagers. By she 
19 th matters may be said to have returned to the normal in the 
greater part of the provinoe. There is no further record of open 
disorder. 

The members of the Hunter Committee have carefully examined 
the various communications that passed between the Punjab Goveiu- 
meut and the Government of India on the subject and they say : — 
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'* The reason for continuing Martial Law after the disorders had 
ceased, are stated by the Punjab Government thus : — 

“ The course of Martial Law administration subsequent to that 
(termination of disorder) vgas really in nature a oivil administration 
of a summary type, of which the primary objects were to 
establish a morale which would afford a guarantee against the 
recrudescence of disorder, to safeguard railway and telegraph com- 
munications against further interruptions and to restore the position 
of Government as the Guarantor of peace and good order whioh 
1 been sacrificed between the 10th<and 17th April.” 

“ In so so far as the object to be achieved was the establishment 
of a proper morale and to restore the position of the Government 
by which we suppose is meant to restore the prestige of Government, 
we do not think it affords a sufficient justification for subjecting the 
whole population of large districts to Maitial Law administration. 

“ Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s reasons for continuing Martial Law, 
after disorders had ceased, are the same nine reasons which he gave 
for the initial introduction of Martial Law and we have sufficiently 
dealt with them in a previous section. We may observe that some of 
these reasons, particularly 3 to 6, had lost much of their force by the 
experience of the period between the 10th and the 20th as none of 
the apprehensions underlying these reasons had materialised. 

Government of India’s Objections. 

“ The Government of India were, it appears, urging upon the 
Punjab Government that the continuance of Martial Law in any area 
must depend on the continuance of a state of rebellion in that area. 
When in their telegram of the 26th April, in urging the establish - 
ment of Summary Courts for the minor offences, the Punjab Govern- 
ment said that unless that was done Martial Law might unnecessarily 
be protracted, because the powers of the Commissions depended on 
the existence of Martial Law and those Commissions should not be 
able to dispose of all the cases speedily, the Government of India in 
their reply of the 20th April said as follows : — 

“Government of India think termination of Martial Law in any 
area must depend entirely on continuance of a state of rebellion In 
that area . and the fact that cases arc pending before Courts 
established under Regulation is not an adequate reason for suspen- 
sion of ordinary law.” 

“It appears from Sir Michael Q’Dwyer’s evidence that the 
Government of India enquired on the 3rd May if Martial Law could 
not then be withdrawn. The Punjab Government held on the 14th 
May, 1919, a Conference with the Military and Railway authorities 
and prepared a memorandum in reply. 
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u A careful perusal of that memorandum is instructive. In our 
opinion the question was discussed from an altogether wrong point 
of view. The real question to discuss was as put by the Govern- 
ment of India whether there was such a state of rebellion in the 
districts in question as to justify the continuance of Martial Law. 
Instead of that, the matter was considered from the point of view as 
to what the advantages were that were to be derived from the 
continuance of Martial Law. The memorandum after discussing the 
question from the military and railway points of view (we have 
already dealt with these points) says : — 

‘From the civil point of view it was considered that the following 
advantages are being derived from the continuance of Martial 
Law : — (1) It has undoubtedly a steadying effect on the population 
not only within the Martial Law areas but also outside. (2) In 
Lahore the fixing of prices is popular with the masses. If Martial Law 
were discontinued this would have to be done by means of a Special 
Ordinance. (3) It is proposed to recover from the disturbed areas 
by means of a levy made under Martial Law a sufficient amount to 
cover certain incidental expenses which cannot be recovered by 
claims under section 15A of the Police Act. Among the items which 
have been suggested are : — 

(i) The cost of military operations. 

(ii) The cost of extra defences which the disturbances have 

shown to be necessary e.g ., at the Lahore Telegraph Office and the 
power station. * * * * 

(iii) The cost of sending women and children out of the disturb- 
ed area and maintaining them in the Hills (orders sanctioning .a levy 
for this purpose have already been issued in certain cases though as 
far as is known the levy has not yet been made). The objection 
based on the desirability of recovering these sums of money from the 
disturbed area is, however, not insuperable as it would be possible 
to authorise their recovery under a Special Ordinance. 

(iv) It is considered desirable that in order to avoid demons- 

tiations the trials of the principal offenders before the. Martial Law 
Commissions should be completed before Martial Law is discontinued, 
it is expected that all the most- important cases will be decided by 
the end of the month * * * * 

“ In the above memorandum the Punjab Government put 
forward an additional reason for continuing Martial Law which 
further emphasises their notion about this matter to which we have 
already referred. In paragraph 5 they support the continuance of 
Martial Law on the ground that it will enable them to exclude from 
the Province persons from outside Province who are likely to publish 
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inflammatory or misleading accounts of the events in the Punjab 
without having resort to the Defence of India Act.” 

Government of India’* Second Attempt 

Here is presented in concentrated form the whole mentality of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the Punjab officials working under him. 
They wanted to complete their Work of destruction and in order to 
be able to do so without let or hindrance they wanted the preven- 
tion of publicity as well as the lawlessness of the Martial Law 
lowers. But the Government of India was not yet convinced. 
They made two more efforts to assert their authority ; but in the 
end capitulated. Says the Minority Report : — 

“ The Government of India by their telegrams of the 18th and 
20th May intimated that Martial Law in Gujrat and Lyallpur ought 
to cease immediately. In the latter telegram they said they are 
also “strongly of opinion that the cessation of martial law should be 
expedited. Your particular attention is invited to the terms of 
the Regulation for the condition precedent to the continuance 
of Martial Law.” The Punjab Government in their memorandum 
of the 22ud May in referring to the above, say as follows : — 
“ In the last sentence of your telegrams you draw attention 
the terms of the Regulation as to the conditions precedent to the 
continuance of Martial Law. The suggestion is that it would be 
au exaggeration to describe the existing state of affairs as open 
revolution. The Lieutenant-Governor recognises the weight of this 
criticism : but in so far as it is a technical objection to the continu- 
ance of Martial Law it can be cured by publishing a notification 
containing a reference to the existence of a state of war with 
Afghanistan which has supervened since the 15th April, when 
Martial Ijaw was first declared.” That a state of open rebellion no 
longer existed in the districts concerned was in the view of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor only a technical objection. It was not realised that 
that w; s the fundamental condition on which the whole justification 
for Martial law rested. The objecion technical as it appeared to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, does not appear to have been cured in 
the manner suggested by him. It is difficult to hold that existence 
of the state of war with Afghanistan could support the continuance 
of Martial Law in the districts concerned if the stage of the 
alleged open rebellion had ceased long ago The Punjab Government 
were apparently unwilling to discontinue Martial Law early even in 
Gujrat and Lyallpur. But the Government of India by their tele* 
gram of 30th May intimated that it should be abrogated from Gujrat 
at once and from Lyallpur “as soon as reports from that district 
indicate that this step can be takeu.” In fact the discontinuance of 
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Martial Law at Lyallpur was delayed as late as the 9th June, 
presumably because the distriot officers were not in favour of such 
discontinuance. Certain correspondence between the Commissioner, 
Multan Division, and the Deputy Commissioner, Lyallpur, which 
was produced before us, shows that one of the objects for continuing 
Martial Law was to avoid trouble in getting in land revenue. The 
Commissioner in his letter dated the 23th May, 1919, says as 
follows : — “His Honour spoke to me about Martial Law in your 
district. It is now the only rural area in which Martial Law exists. 
It has been kept on only because of the scare that there might be 
trouble in getting in revenue. 1 told His Honour that I understand 
that your fear* on this subject had been somewhat diminished 
during the last few days ; and that if an adequate military force is 
maintained in Lyallpur Martial law is not required in any place at 
Lyallpur except the town, its vicinity and the Railways. If you 
have anything to say against this view, will you please write direct 
to the Chief Secretary and send a copy to me. 1 ' 

You will thus see what an opportunity this Martial Law was 
for the Punjab bureaucracy to impose their will on the people of the 
Punjab. 

Martial Law Order. 

But the worst has yet to come. When you sit down and cxa“ 
mine the orders promulgated by the Martial Law administrators 
with the full cognisance and consent of the Civil authorities and 
apparently under the inspiration of Sir Michael 0‘Dwyer you lose 
your breath. 

Chapter V of the Minority Report opens with the following 
observations : — 

“A careful consideration of the various Martial Law orders in the 
different, districts leaves the impression that over and above secu- 
ring the maintenance of law and order they were designed and were 
used for punitive purposes ; they interfered considerably with the 
ordinary life of the people and caused much hardship and inconvenience. 
Such interference, so far as really necessary, cannot be objected to 
but in our view as stated hereafter some of them were not necessary. 
Although these orders were issued by the Martial Law administra- 
tors in whom the power was legally vested, so far as the headquarters 
were concerned the civil authorities were in touch with the Martial Law 
administrators and in Lahore there were daily consultations between 
the Lieutenant Governor, the Chief Secretary and the Military autho- 
rities. Some of the Martial Law orders had the approval of tne 
Civil authorities, and some were issued at their suggestions. Mr. 
Thompson says that, as a rule, on matters connected with the orni- 
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nary life of the people, they were consulted before orders were pro- 
mulgated. Regarding these relations, the Punjab Government in 
their case city : “They involved no considerable interference with 
the ordinary life of the people ” and that the total- effect was punitive 
and to some extent restrictive. ” They further admit : “ the 
Curfew orders, the restrictions on travelling, the impressment of 
vehicles, the orders regarding roll-calls unquestionably involved 'much 
inconvenience to the people of Lahore. ” 

About the administration of Martial Law in Lahore the Minority 
say that it was administered “intensively.” The proper word in my 
judgment is “ barbarously. ” All this was done under the very nose 
of the Lieutenant-Governor and with his knowledge and apparently 
with his consent. 

Majority’s Condemnation of Martial Law Orders 

Even the Majority have felt constrained to condemn some of 
these orders in language which is rather strong when compared with 
the tenor of the rest of their Report 

“As regards the Martial Law orders and cases arising out of 
the breach thereof we think it unfortunate that, in several important 
respects, Martial Law assumed as intensive a form as it did. It 
was not being administered in an enemy county, but in a country, 
where, on the restoration of normal conditions it was advisable that 
Martial Law administration should leave behind as little feeling 
of bitterness and unfairness as possible. Some of the orders issued 
were injudicious. They served no good purpose and were not, in 
our opinion, drawn with sufficient tact to prevent undue annoyance 
to the civil population.” 

The Majority have selected certain orders such as the Crawling 
Order of General Dyer, the Salaaming Order passed by General 
Campbell, orders passed against students by Colonel Johnson, 
flogging orders passed by him, and some of the fancy punishments 
invented by Captain Doveton for specific mention and mild con- 
demnation. The Minority have, as usual, gone more fully into the 
matter and pointed out a number of other orders which would seem 
to any one disposed to take even a moderate vein of the duties and 
functions of Government, to be entirely barbarous and uncalled for. 
They first examine the orders passed by Col. Johnson and take 
exception to the order requiring every Ward in the city to keep at 
least four representatives from 8 A. m. till 5 p. m, at the Water 
Works station to learn what orders, if any, were issued and convey 
Ruch orders to the inhabitants of their Ward. Col. Johnson ruled 
that the onus of* ascertaining the orders passed by him lay on the 
people through their representatives. This as they rightly point out, 
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necessitated the attendance of a considerable number of penona of 
some position fronr morning till evening every day during the period 
of the Martial Law administration involving considerable incon- 
venience, humiliation and neglect of their ordinary business. Then 
they point out the orders by which the Martial Law administration 
discriminated between Europeans and Indians with the express 
object of teaching the Indian population a lesson. 

“On the 15th April, be (Col. Johnson) issued what is known as 
the Curfew Order, prohibiting all persons other than Europeans or 
in possession of special military permits from leaving their houses 
or being in the streets between the hours 20, and 05. This was 
subsequently modified so as to make it applicable after 9 p.m., then 
10 F.M., and ultimately on and after the 24th May, it was restricted 
to* the hours of 12 p.m. and 2 a.m. He ordered the shops to be 
opened and business to be carried on, proceeded to fix in detail the 
prices of almost all commodities and issued orders for the prevention 
of adulteration of milk. He commandeered from Indians their motor 
cars and other vehicles, electric lights and fans and notified that 
misuse or waste of pipe water would be deemed a contravention of 
Martial Law. With regard to this impressment of motor cars etc., 
of Indians it appears that it was dictated by the desire to teach the 
population of Lahore a lesson. Though order No. Ill was in general 
terms asking for ihe delivery of all motors and vehicles of all descrip- 
tion Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson had issued exemption certificate?, to 
Europeans, no such exemption being made in the case of Indian 
residents. 

“He made it unlawful for two persons to walk abreast and 
prohibited all meetings and gathering of more than 10 persons. 
His treatment of students and the orders he passed about them and 
the manner in which the orders relating to the exhibition of Martial 
Law notices on buildings and other places we will deal in detail 
later on. By order VIII, issued on the 16th April, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnson notified, “ All orders to be issued under Martial 
Law will be handed to such owners of property as I may select and it 
will be the duty of such owners of property to exhibit and to keep 
exhibiting all such orders. The duty of protecting such orders will, 
therefore, devolve on the owners of the property and failure to ensure 
the proper protection and continued exhibition of my orders will 
result in severe punishment.” 

He was proud of this order and called it one of the few brain- 
waves he had. As an illustration of how he enforced obedience erf 
his orders the Minority mention the case of the Sanatan Dharam 
College. 


5 
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" It appears that a notice was stock on the compound of the 
vail of the Sanatan Dharam College. It vas subsequently tom by 
some body. Thereupon Col. Johnson ordered that every male 
person found in the precincts of the compound should be arrested. 
Sixty five students and all the Professors of that College were 
accordingly taken to the Fort vhich is three miles aVay and interned 
there for about 80 hours. They were then released after guarantees 
from the Principal that the defacing of notices would not happen 
again. 1 Jentenant-Colonel Johnson told us that he was waiting 
for an opportunity of doing so." 

They then mention the order for the roll-call of a thousand 
students four times a day, who were made to walk 16 miles in the 
heat of the day for many days. When examined about this, 
Lieutenant Colonel Johnson called the method adopted ‘ a physical 
exercise for able-bodied young men.’ It appears that in ordering the 
punishment of students he did not care whether the guilty were 
punished. What he wanted was that a certain percentage oi them 
should be punished. This he did in order to teach them that there 
was penalty even for suspected sedition. 

Coming to orders passed by the Military Authorities in Amrit- 
sar the Minority observe that most of the Lahore orders were repeat 
ed, with some diabolical additions like the Crawling Order and the 
order of flogging in the street in' which Miss Sherwood had. been 
attacked. Coming to other Districts they select one order from (he 
Gujranwala District issued on the 22nd April requiring the inhabi- 
tants .of Gqjranwala, whenever they met any gazetted European 
Civil or Military Officer to show respect to him by alighting from 
any wheeled conveyance or animal that such inhabitants might be 
riding and dose any umbrellas that they might be carrying and to 
salute the said officers. A similar order was extended to Lyallpur 
District on the 30th April and to Gujrat District on the 2nd May. 
Restrictions on travelling by railway were imposed as a punishment 
for “decreased respect towards Europeans.” The order about 
roll-call of students was made applicable to the Districts of Gujrat^ 
Gqjranwala and Lyallpur with the following notable addition in the 
Gujrat Area : — 

“If any boy is absent without any proper cause, bis father 
would attend in his place.” 

These orders were enforced even in the case of infants of 4 to 8 
years. In one of these roll-calls at Wazirabad four small boys fainted 
from the heat and it was only then that the roll-call was abandoned 
According to the evidence taken by the Congress Couunissionen onset 
of this kind occurred in other districts also. 
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On tbe 19th May, that is, fully one month after order h ad been 
generally established throughout the Province, the following order 
was issued : — 

“ Whereas two students of over 14 years of age failed to salaam 
to me on the 16th instant, thereby contravening “Notice under 
Martial Law No. 7” and whereas it now transpires that they gave 
me their wrong names and addresses, I hereby direct that all students 
of over 14 years of age of the (1) Municipal Board School, Lyallpur 
(2) Arya School, Lyallpur, (3) Sanatan Dharam School, Lyallpur, (4) 
Government High School, Lyallpur, shall parade in front of my office 
in the Public Library at 03-00 (eight) hours daily until the two offen- 
ders are given up, or failing this until such time as I consider necess- 
ary. They will be accompanied by a Schoolmaster from each Sohool, 
and will march past a Union Jack which will be erected in front of 
my office, and salaam to it as they pass under the supervision of an 
officer appointed by me.” 

This order remained in force for one week. Six boys were flog- 
ged at Kasur, because they happened to be the biggest ; and this was 
for no offence proved against them, but simply because a school-master 
represented that his boys had gone out of his hands and it was 
considered necessary to punish some. The officer who was responsible 
for this order maintained stubbornly before the Committee that his 
order was reasonable. 

Orders were issued for reprisals against the property of people 
who were represented to have left Gujranwala, Wazirabad and 
Hafizabad in order to avoid arrest. The property threatened includ- 
ed their own, their father’s or their nearest relations’. The Minority 
have given a few instances as to how these orders were carried out 

“One Jamiat Singh Bugga who was a man of considerable position 
in Wazirabad and who was paying Rs. 2,000 as income-tax and 
had done considerable War work for which he had received official 
recognition, attended a meeting held on the 14th in connection with 
the Hartal which took place the next day, but does not appear to have 
taken any part in the demonstration. It is not known whether he 
left Wazirabad for some legitimate business or because of tho fear 
of being arrested. It is not known whether orders for his arrest had 
already been issued at the time he left. Subsequently when the autho- 
rities went to his house and were informed by his son that he was 
not there, an order was passed by Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien that 
the whole of his property be confiscated and after pronouncing this 
order two men were deputed to turn out the inmates of the house 
and take possession of the property, and several females and children 
were so turned out and the property was taken possession of. After 
a few days! Jamiat Singh surrendered himself on the 26th, and the 
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property was released about the 4th of May on the application 
of his son.” 

41 In another case, three brothers had absconded. Not only 
was theft property confiscated but their father was arrested and his 
property aJso confiscated. This was at the town of Sheikhupura in 
the district of Gujranwala. 

Another instance is that of Bala Bam who, it appears from Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s evidence, was arrested because his son Manga had 
absconded. It appears that with regard to people who had left their 
places of residence and were wanted, orders were issued prohibiting 
any people connected with them from cutting the crops in their fields 
untill they returned. 

“In Kasur, a general order was issued on the 20th April to the 
following effect : — 

'And further also all such residents who have left Kasur on or 
after the 10th April 1919, will return to Kasur within four-days from 
this date, failing, measures will be taken against their property.’ 
Captain Doveton told us that in connection with this order, six 
houses were visited and opened and in some cases clothes and 
vessels found inside were burnt and destroyed.” 

Mobile columns took hostages for good behaviour of villages and 
Lambardars were flogged and fined, for disinclination — to help and 
to give information. It appears that in one case mentioned in the 
Minority Beport the officer who gave this order of flogging and fine 
found out after the order had been carried out that the Lambardar 
concerned was innocent. 

At Wazirabad Bs. 3,500 were collected from the inhabitants 
after the declaration of Martial Law for supplying the want of 
soldiers stationed thore. Such were some of the orders issued by the 
Martial Law administrators with the knowledge and apparent consent 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and it was for the enforcement of these 
orders that Martial Law was continued inspite of the protests of the 
Government of India to the contrary. The Government of India 
have disposed of all this with the following observation : 

“We are not prepared to say that all those orders were without 
justification but we consider that the administration of Martial. 
Law in Lahore was in some respect unduly severe and exceeded its 
legitimate limits, that is to say, the requirement of the military 
situation and the maintenance of law and order. The Minority 
condemn the order imposing on property owners responsibility for the 
safety of Martial Law notices pasted on their houses. The Govern- 
ment of India are not prepared to say that in the circumstances this 
order was improper. The Minority express their strong* disapproval 
of the confinement of the Professors and students of the Sanatau 
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Dhanuft College because certain Martial Law notices had been 
destroyed. The Government o! India agree that this order exceeded 
the necessity of the case. The Minority further criticise and condemn 
the conduct of certain officers, notably Colonel O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth- 
smith, Mr. Jacob, for various orders passed by them in the Administra- 
tion of Martial Law. The Government of India agree that in the 
instances cited the officers mentioned aoted injudiciously and in some 
oases improperly, While the findings of the Minority report in 
regard to all these points are very cogent and in some cases fully 
justified, it must be remembered that officers charged with the 
Administration of Martial Law cannot be expected to act in abnor- 
mal conditions with that care and circumspection which are possible 
in normal times, nor can such a standard be rigorously applied for 
the subsequent examination of tbeir notions in the oalm atmosphere 
of safety after order has been restored.” 

This last remark of the Government of India loses its force 
when we remember that all the three officers mentioned were 
permanent members of the Punjab Commission and had been 
employed in .civil administration for years. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s conduct during the disorders aud after- 
wards, was fully in consonance with the spirit which had characteri- 
sed his administration of the Punjab from 1913 to 1919. Con- 
sidering the daily consultations and frequent conferences that were 
being held at the Government House, during the 5 days immediately 
preceding the declaration of Martial Law, and considering the 
frequent communications by telephone, telegraph and special messen- 
gers, that were passing between the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Chief Secretary on the one hand and the other Civil and Military 
Officers of the Government in Lahore and outside on the other, and 
considering Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s approval of the aotion of General 
Dyer at the Jallianwala Bagh, the Lieutenant-Governor and his 
Chief Secretary, are really speaking, primarily responsible for all 
the outrages that were committed on the people of the Punjab by 
the servants of the Punjab Government and the Martial Law 
administrators. I contend that either directly or by indirect action, 
they inspired all the orders that were passed by Martial Law ad- 
ministrators and Martial Law Tribunals in April and May 1919. 
There is only one order to which the Lieutenant-Governor appears 
to have taken exception wfc, the Crawling Order of General Dyer. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer had the power and the opportunity to control 
the Martial Law Administrators and keep them within bounds, if 
he had desired to doso. Instead of controlling them he encouraged 
them to do lawless acts. I maintain that his conduct was criminal 
gild that he was principally responsible for all that was subsequently 
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done in the Punjab in the name of law and order. I maintain that 
all through these outrages his was the inspiring mind and his tha 
guiding hand. General Dyer’s action was the crowning act of a 
drama for which the stage had been set and actors trained, inspired 
and prompted by Sir Michael O’Dwyer. There were daily consul- 
tations between the Lieutenant-Governor, the Chief Secretary aud 
the Military authorities. 

Martial Law Administration. 

So far I have spoken of the orders promulgated by the Martial 
Law administrators. Bad and shocking as they are they fall into 
shade when you come to consider the outrages that were actually 
committed, in the name of law and order, on the persons and 
property of the Punjabees in the carrying out of those orders, 
in the course of arrests, investigations and trials. I can give only 
a few samples by Way of illustration. 

Amritsar, — You have already heard of the Jallianwala Bagh 
massacre, of the Crawling Order and the flogging in public and 
other place of boys and others. But there are some other things 
connected with the administration of Martial Law in Amritsar and 
other places which have not unfortunately attracted as much notice 
as they deserve. Lala Girdhari Lai, Secretary of the General Flour 
Mills Company, Amritsar, who acted as the General Secretary of 
the Amritsar Congress, has given a list of a few of these outrages in 
his statement made before the Congress Commissioners. 

Says he 

“All the lawyers of the town were made special constables, 
insulted and abused, and made to witness public flogging and to 
carry furniture like ordinary coolies. All persons in the city 
were made to Salaam every Englishman. Disobedience to this 
resulted in arrest and detention in the Lock-up. Some were 
ordered to stand in the Sun for hours in the hot season, 
and others made to learn Balaaming by practising it for some time, 
etc. Handcuffing of respectable persons was the order of the day. 
The inhuman and barbarous order of crawling was kept up for days. 
Even a blind man had to do so, and was kicked for failure. The 
ways of police torture were numerous and brutal. Lashing after 
tying up the hands high, was common. Men’s hands were frequent- 
ly put under legs of cots, ovef which many persons sat. Permission 
was not easily granted to persons in custody to attend to calls of 
nature. Abusing, slapping, pulling off people’s moustaches and 
beards were considered light punishments. Even burning coal was 
put on the palms of a person, making him confess to what the police 
wanted him to say. Nails- were driveu in the hands of another* 
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and one man was forced to drink urine, and sticks were thrust into 
the anus of others.” 

(Page 14 of the evidence collected by the Congress Commis- 
sioners.) 

Every one of these charges has been substantiated by the 
direct evidence of persons who suffered and of those who witnessed 
their sufferings. 

RUiyaram and Abdulla have said that they were foiced not 
only to crawl on their bellies but while crawling were kicked by the 
soldiers with their boots and struck with the butt ends of their 
rifles. L. Kahan Chand, a blind man, told how even he was made 
to crawl and was kicked. Six boys were flogged in public, one of 
them, Sunder Singh, became senseless after the fourth stripe, but 
after some water was poured into his mouth by soldiers, he regained 
consciousness. Flogging was then resumed. He lost his conscious- 
ness for the second time, but the flogging never ceased till he was 
given 20 stripes. He was taken off the flogging post bleeding and 
quite unconscious. The other boys were similarly treated, and the 
majority of them became unconscious, while they were being flogged. 
They were all handcuffed and as they could not walk even a few 
paces, they were dragged by the Police. They were then taken to 
the Fort.” 

A very revolting statement has been made by a woman, 
Balochan by name. The statement is No. 147 in the volume of 
evidence collected by the Congress Commissioners. The Secretary 
of State has now (after 5 months) ordered an enquiry into the same. 
I will therefore refrain from quoting it here. 

It appears that 789 persons were arrested and brought to trial. 
The period of detention ranged from 1 day to 79 days. Their 
treatment during detention was inhuman. Old and sick persons 
were handcuffed, chained and made to walk long distances in the 
burning sun of April and May. In one case so many as 52 were 
chained in one line with handcuffs on. Sometimes handcuffs were 
not taken off even in the lock-up. 

In statements made by Amritsar witnesses very serious charges 
have been made against 4 Police Officers of high rank, 2 European 
and 2 Indian, Messrs. Marshall and Plomer, Sukha Singh and 
Jawahar Lai. They have been before the Punjab Government for 
the last five or six months. They are either true or untrue. Yet. 
nothing has been done. If the former, the men should have 
been prosecuted and punished. If untrue, those who made the 
statements could be dealt with under the law. One of them is 
at present holding a position higher than the one he held during the 
Martial Law days and the others are still in Government service, 
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though I am not in a position to say whether in the same rank or in 
a higher rank. 

Coming to Lahore, we have several notable instances of 
inhumanity practised during the administration of Martial Law. 

1 wiff only mention one case that has already attracted some 
attention, namely that of Mr. Manohar Lai, Bar-at-Law, who was 
for some time Minto Professor at the University of Calcutta. His 
invalid wife and children were dragged from their rooms, forced to 
take shelter in the servants’ quarters and the kitchen. He was kept 
under arrest for 28 days and then let off without a charge and 
without trial. He has not till now been informed of what his 
offence was. He was apparently arrested and haiassed and insulted 
and humiliated because he was one of the Trustees of the Tribune . 
As to what was done to Lala Harkishan Lai and other leaders it is 
already known to you. 

At Kasur, Baba Dhanpat Rai, a Pleader, aged 65, was under 
arrest for 46 days and was eventually released without having been 
told what he had been arrested for. 

On the first of May, the whole town of Kasur, excepting women 
and small children, was required to attend at the Railway Station 
for the purpose of identification and made to sit in the sun till 

2 P.M., without water or food. 

A boy of 11 years was charged with waging was against the 
King. 

Fancy punishments were invented and administered. 

At Oqjranwala, leaders were handcuffed in pairs and about 22 
of them chained together, made to walk through the City under 
conditions of mockery and carried to Lahore in an open truck 
without food. They were not even allowed to dress. 

Lala Beli Ram Kapur of Hafizabad was arrested and locked up 
with 23 others in a room measuring 12 by 25, the same room having 
to be used by all of them for natural purposes also. They were kept 
as under- trial prisoners up to the 6th June. 

At Sangla Hill school boys including little children were 
compelled to attend roll call from d‘ay to day and made to stand in 
the hot sun and say “ Sir, we have done nothing wrong and we will 
do nothing wrong in future.” This was so strict that Mr. Bahnukand 
could not get an exemption for his nephew 7 years old—On the 8th 
day on his return he was perspiring., “ He fell down and began 
vomitting. Doctor Gian Chand of Sangala was called but in vain. 
Then an Army I. M. S. who was there, was called, but he too could 
not help. The boy died on the 7th May.” The roll call was 
compulsory for 4 times every day. 
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The authorities wanted the nephew of Nihal Ghand and as he 
was not at the time in Sangla, the uncle was arrested. He was kept 
standing in the sun like many other people. “ Owing to my old 
age ”, he proceeds, “and also owing to the strong sunshine* I fell 
down senseless 3 times. I was released after 4 or 5 days without 
any explanation. 91 

Dr. Karam Singh Nanda relates how he in common with others 
had to be in daily attendance for identification and stand in the sun 
without water or food. He says that many fainted and that he 
suffered so much from the heat of the sun from day to day that he 
fell ill and was invalided for two months. He says that he was 
identified as being in Sangla on the 12th whereas he was in 
Gujranwala and had to give evidence in the Court on that day. He 
also refers to the fact that 140 men who were arrested were detained 
for 9 days and were asked to pay Rs. 50,000 if they wished to he 
released. 

About Manianwala, Teja Singh says : — 

“ I had not yet left for the bungalow where most of the 
villagers had gone by the order of the police. It was in my presence 
that Mr. Bosworth Smith gave a severe beating to Munshi Nawab 
Din and Lehna Singh. He asked him to give evidence against Bhai 
Mool Singh forcing him to say that the latter had delivered a speech 
against the Government. After placing him in the custody of a 
constable who was ordered to take him to the bungalow, Mr. Bosworth- 
Smith went towards the women. He removed their veils and used 
abusive language. He called them “ flies, bitches, she-aases ” and 
worse things. He said to them “ Your skirts will be examined by 
the police constables. When you were sleeping with your husbands 
why did* you allow them to get up and go.” He also spat on them. 

Gurdevi, the aged widow of Mangal Jat stated before Mr. Labh 
Singh ; “ One day, during the Martial Law period Mr. Bosworth- 
Smith gathered together all the male persons of our village, over 
eight years, at the bungalow which is some miles from our village, in 
connection with the investigations that were going an. While the 
men were at the bungalow he rode to our village, taking back with 
him all the women who met him on the way, carrying food for their 
men at the bungalow. Reaching the village he went round the 
lanes and ordered all the women to come out of their houses, himself 
forcing them out with sticks. He made us all stand near the village 
Daria . The women folded their arms before him, he beat some with 
sticks, spat at them and used the foulest and most unmentionable 
language. He hit me twice and spat in my face. He forcibly hared 
tbe faces of all the women, and brushed aside their veils^wifci his 
own stick. He called them she-asses, bitches, flies' and swine 

6 
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and aaid “ you were in (he lame bed with your husbands why did 
you not prevent them from going out to do mieehief t Now your 
skirts will be looked into by tbe police constables He gave me a 
kick also and ordered us to undergo the torture of holding our ears 
by passing our arms under and round the legs, while being bent 
double.” This statement is supported by several women of 
Manianwala. 

One Lehna Singh nys : — “ As we left for the bungalow the 
Sahib addressed the women whose cries fell upon our ears, as we 
went along.” 

The statements relating to Manianwala were tested by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews who personally visited the village and brought independent 
evidence of these events. 

Nawa Pind : — The vagaries of Mr. Bosworth Smith here can be 
judged by one sample. On the 9th of May two brothers were 
arrested and were convicted and sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. One of these pleaded alibi but to no effect. After 
his conviction his alibi was proved hy the written statement of 
Mr. Wathen, the Principal of the Khalsa College, and the men had 
to be eventually released under what authority we do not 
know. Some witnesses who had given evidence of aSbi were also 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and had to be likewise 
released. One Bhugwan Singh was flogged because he bad the 
audacity to plead that he was innocent. In the course of flogging 
he became unconscious but Mr. Bosworth Smith did not care. The 
village was fined Bs. 10,000. One-third of this fine was realised 
during rite last Rabi. 

Maya Singh says that his son Ujagar Singh had gone out to 
fetch medioine and was arrested together with others. H« 
protested -and “thereupon Langra Sahib (Mr. Bosworth Smith) 
ordered him to bp fastened to a tree and to be given 25 stripes.” 

A 60 years old respected Lambardar of 38 years’ standing and a 
retired Inspector of Police was arrested simply because his sons were 
not at Sheikhupum when they were wanted. His property was 
confiscated .and his tenants prohibited from cutting the crops. 

Sardar Boots Siugh, B.A., LL. B., Was a member of the District 
"War League who had assisted in recruiting and had received a 
certificate for his services. Together with the other Pleaders he was 
suddenly arrested on the morning of the 19th. “All of us were 
put in charge of some S5 soldiers who carried loaded guns with fixed 
beyoneta. From the Bailway Station we were taken to Central Jail 
Lahore, where we were haudeuffed and taken to solitary cells. For 
40 days we were ribs detained thereby suffering the greatest posribl* 
disco mf ort i*rt ^ttri i hir ” 
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At Lyallpore, Lala Chint Bam Thapar says “ At about 11 am 
in the scorching heat we had to walk from the Jail to the station 
with handcuffs and fetters on. Our ankles were wounded owing to 
the fetters.” 

The Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat was surprised when he 
received the order extending Martial Law to his district. He would 
not believe and wired to Lahore that there must be some mistake. 
Tet Martial Law was declared there and many respectable Pleaders 
including Barristers were arrested and kept in custody for a long 
time to be eventually acquitted. The Court found that the witnesses 
who had given evidence for the prosecution had perjured. Yet 
permission to prosecute the latter was not granted. A boy of 10 
years of age was among those who were arrested and sent to Lahore 
on a charge of waging war against the King. An indemnity of 
Bs. 42,000 has been fixed for Gujrat and is to be collected in 
six instalment having been already realised. 

JallalpurJattan. This village Buffered similar indignities and 
had besides an indemnity of Bs. 12,000 imposed upon it. One-sixth 
of this had been realised. 


Sri Ram Sud. 

About the firings under orders of Lala Sir Bam Sud, the 
Minority have come to the conclusion possible on his own testimony, 
that they were unjustified ‘and that his action was intended to be 
punitive and for the purpose of creating an impression. 1 maintain 
that Sri Barn’s action was not bona Jide as it was done without due 
care and caution and that he is liable to be prosecuted and punished 
under the Indian Penal Code, for having caused loss of human life 
and having endangered the safety of so many people. The same 
can be said with more or less force of the firings indulged in by 
sergeant Davis and Captain Flowerdew. 


The orders to use aeroplanes and to bomb the people from the 
air also emanated from Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 

Major Carbery dropped bombs on the Khalsa High School and 
on the people of two villages. The minority have condemned it 
said Mao the dropping of bombs on the 15th April. 

There cannot be any doubt that the dropping of bombs from the 
aeroplanes for the purpose of suppressing internal disord er w as an 
ash of unwarranted barbarity unworthy of a civilised Government. 

Six lawyers of. Gurdaspur were arrested and detained for a tong 
tins sum}' then released without trial. This incident has been 
condemned even by the Government of India. 
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Trial. 

When we eome to the administration of Justice during Martial 
Law days, we see the same Prussian mind working throughout* 
first in the selection of Judges, secondly in the framing of charges 
under the orders of the Local Government and, finally, in the 
sentences inflicted. 

It was absolutely wrong, if not illegal, to extend Martial Law 
Ordinance to offences committed before the introduction of Martial 
Law, and to any offence committed after the 30th March. This 
was clearly beyond the intention of the framers of the Regulation. 
Even the Hunter Committee have condemned the trial of Di’s. 
Kitchlew and Satyapal under the Martial Law Ordinance. 

As regards Summary Court powers, and in giving them practi- 
cally a carte blanche as to procedure and punishments, we again find 
the Government of India first protesting against the principle laid 
down by Sir Michael O’Dwyer and eventually succumbing to his 
importunities. (P. R. 88 and 89). 

In all 2537 persons were tried before different Courts undei the 
Martial Law regulation, of whom 1804 were convicted, /. £., about 
72 per cent. If we compare the result with the percentage of 
conviction in ordinary Courts and the percentage of convictions in 
cases arising out of the South-Western riots of 1915 (ur>., 700 out 
of 4000), we will see the difference between ordinary trials and 
trials before the Martial Law Tribunals of 1919. The main pur- 
pose of Martial Law as stated by official witnesses before the Hunter 
Committee was the Bpeedy trials of these offenders. 

Under section 2 (2) Martial Law Ordinance of 1919, 4 Commis- 
sions were appointed consisting of 3 members in each, and 
altogether 12 Judges. It is significant that not a single Hindu or 
a Sikh was appointed on these Commissions. A mere glance at the 
judgment of these Commissions, collected together by Mr. Peary 
Mohan in his book. “An Imaginary Rebellion and how it was 
suppressed,” should show what kind of justice was administered by 
these judges. There are only a few of these documents, perhaps not 
more than half a dozen out of a total of 61, printed in this book 
which can lay claim to be called judgments at all. The most 
elaborate of them are those delivered in the cases of the Lahore, 
Amritsar and Gujranwala leaders. They are the best samples of the 
mentality of the Judges who wrote them. In the Lahore case, for 
example, the charge included the following allegations. 

‘The measure commonly known as the Rowlatt Bill was passed 
by the Imperial council on I8th March 1919. Thereupon a general 
conspiracy was formed by persons outside the Punjab with whom 
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the accused associated to bold tumultous meetings and to ordain a 
general strike with the intention and subject of inflaming popular 
feeling against Government and to so overawe it as to try and induce 
the vetoing of the measure. 

‘Accordingly, throughout India and the Punjab in particular, 
the said conspirators, including the accused, declared a general 
strike, commonly know as hartal , to take place on the 30th march 
intending thereby to induce disorder, paralyze the economic life of 
the country and excite disaffection and hatred towards Government. 

‘Such a conspiracy existed before the 30th March, but in as much 
as the Commissions are not empowered to try offences committed 
prior to 30th March, acts committed by them in the course of such 
a conspiracy are not charged against them. They are charged only 
with the acts they each committed during the period between 
30th March and 13th April, and acts prior to or subsequent to that 
period are being proved merely to establish a continuity of their 
conduct. 

‘The primary object of this conspiracy was to secure the repeal 
of the Rowlatt Act by illegal means, which is an offence under 
section 120 -A ( 2 ) ; the accused before the commission are however, 
alleged to have proceeded further than this, and to have conspired 
either among themselves or with others within the conspiracy to : — 

(a) procure the repeal of the Rowlatt Act by criminal means. 

( b ) Commit a series of criminal acts such as sedition, etc. 

(c) to wage war against the King. 

‘These said conspiracies are punishable under sections 120 B and 
121 A, Indian Penal Code. 

‘In addition thereto the accused are alleged to have committed 
or abetted certain criminal acts, and to have taken certain action 
in pursuit of the objects of such conspiracies. 

‘B 3 ing members of a conspiracy, each accused is responsible for 
the acts of every other conspirator, whether before the Commission 
or not, committed in pursuit of the common object of the conspiracy, 
whether they are committed prior to or subsequent to the date on 
which such aocused joined the conspiracy or did any act in pursuance 
of the common objects of the conspiracy. 

'It must be distinctly understood, however, that the charge 
against each accused is not limited to the particular acts committed 
by himself, but extends to all act 6 committed by other . conspirators 
in the. pursuit of the common object ; and that even if it be found 
that the particular aots of an accused are not themselves criminal, 
ha is responsible for the criminal acts of others in the conspiracy and 
oommitted in pursuit of the object of eaoh conspiracy. 
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There is not a scrap of evidence of any suoh conspiracy and the 
Hunter Committee has distinctly found against it ; yet in all these 
oases its existence was presumed and many conviotions were based 
thereupon. The same can be said of the Amritsar case : 

“Briefly stated the oase for the prosecution is that a criminal 
conspiracy was formed in Amritsar, in coqjunction with conspirators 
elsewhere, to overawe Government and secure the abandonment of 
the Bowlatt Acts ; that this criminal conspiracy was in existence on 
the 30th of March 1919 and that these fifteen persons were then 
members of, or subsequently (up to the 13th April 1919) joined it. ” 

In the Gqjranwala leaders ’ case, too, there was the same 
allegation and the same presumption. 

“ The case for the prosecution is that the present accused were 
members of a conspiracy entered into the object of overawing 
Government in connection with the Bowlatt Act and had agreed to 
carry out their object by the commission of the acts described 
above. ” 

It was by this presumption of a conspiracy that a large number 
of highly respectable people, the flower of the Punjab educated 
community, were arrested and sentenced to death, transportation 
for life or long terms of imprisonment. 

The idea was to get rid of every political leader, actual or 
potential, and have the Punjab entirely at the mercy of tfco 
bureaucracy. 

Here are a few more samples : — 

In a Kasur case, against 15 persons charged with the murder 
of 2 Europeans, and for offences against others, Colonel Irvine’s 
Commission says : — “ We have taken judicial notice and have not 
required evidence on the existence of a state of insurrection at 
Kasur on April 12tb.” In this case 11 persons were sentenced to 
death and 3 transportation for life. Two of the persons sentenced 
to death were recommended for mercy. 

In one of the Lahore cases, a person who had shouted to a 
Police Officer, “Turn Hamara Bhai Hamarai Sath Shahid ho” 
(/.*., you are our brother, come and be martyr with us) was sentenced 
to transportation for life simply upon the proof of this shouting. 

In a Gujranwala case, tried by Colonel Irvine’s Commission, the 
case arising out of the burning of a Patwarkhana without any loss of 
life, three persons were sentenced to death and others to transporta- 
tion for life with forfeiture of property. 

In the Hafisabad case, in which the charge related to an assault 
<rx lieutenant Tatam, (who . was not killed nor even injured) four 
persons including a student of 18 years age were sentenced to death 
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and 1 5 others to transportation for life with a recommendation for 
mercy in favour of two of the latter. 

In the Nizamabad case, in which there was no allegation of 
murder, four persons were sentenced to death with forfeiture of 
property, 8 to transportation for life with forfeiture of property and 
4 others to various terms of imprisonment ranging from 5 to 10 
years, and 4 to 20 stripes. 

In the case dealing with the assault on Mrs. Sherwood, seven 
persons were sentenced to death with forfeiture of property and 
eight to transportation for life. 

In the National Bank Murder case, all 20 of the accused were 
sentenced to death and forfeiture of property. In the Kasur 
supplementary case, 1 4 were sentenced to death and^ about 9 to 
transportation for life with recommendation for mercy in favour of 
some, in each case forfeiture of p operty also forming part of the 

penalty. . 

In the case dealing with an attempt to assault Mrs. Easden, six 
men were sentenced to death and forfeiture of property, and 7 to 
transportation for life accompanied by the same additional penalty. 

In the Gujranwala leaders’ case, in which the conviction was 
based principally upon the presumption of a conspiracy, 2 persons 
including one of the leading lawyers, were sentenced to death and 
the others to transportation for life and various terms of imprison- 
ment. . 

In the Supplementary Case relating to the National Bank 
murder, another person was sentenced to death raising the fotal to Z 

In the Kasur supplementary case, 2 more Persons were 
sentenced to death and one to transportation for life wit r 


of prooerty in each case. 

This is by no means a complete list, but this will do to «ive y 
an idea of the justice that was administered by the Martial Uw 
Commissioners. About these sentences the Minority 
following remarks in their Report. (Severity is rather a y 

term for these sentences.) , , .. 

“ It may be noticed that the sentences passed by the Martuj 
Law Commissions w.ere considerably reduced by Gove • j ng 

of 108 death sentences, only 23 were maintained and t 
were commuted to transportation in some cases an 2 65 

sentences in imprisonment going down to one , - were 

sentences of transportation, only two were ® "" 
commuted to imprisonment varying from 10 y 
There is a great disproportion betwwn the own^ntonces an^ 
thoaeto which they were commuted and this gives gro 
suggestion of initial severity that has been made. 
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Sinoe this was written some more death sentences have been 
commuted (S of Amritsar are known to me) and possibly some 
remissions have been made in other oases also. For all this our 
best thanks are due to Sir Edward Maclagan. But these commuta- 
tions and remissions are by no means satisfactory. Most of these 
to whom the benefit of the Royal Amnesty has been extended 
were absolutely innocent. They were convicted in panic, upon 
insufficient evidence and upon presumptions of a conspiracy which 
never existed. Just look at the following which is taken from 
a Lahore judgment : — 

It is beyond doubt that the Lahore mob which marched on the 
Civil Station of Lahore was actuated by the same motives as that of 
Amritsar. It was essentially part of the same insurrection and* 
it was fully aware of what had happened in the neighbouring town, 
the same day. It was rapidly becoming more threatening, and had 
already displayed its contempt of the authority and person of the 
District Magistrate. A collision was inevitable and had the mob 
proceeded a little further up the Mall it would have found supply of 
deadly weapons ready to hand. Had it not been checked where 
it was, there was the gravest danger that it would have hurried on, 
in the confusion and darkness, to the commission of awful crimes. 

In ordinary circumstances the offences actually would not have 
amounted to more than rioting, but this occurrence cannot be viewed 
as a detached and independent incident. It was plainly a part and 
parcel of the rebellion which had already broken ont. 

The Jallianwala Massacre : New lies. 

The Jallianwala Massacre has attracted so much attention and 
has been so extensively dealt with both in the press and on the 
platform that it was not originally my intention to refer to it all to- 
day in my speech : but since then, I have read General Dyer’s 
written statement which he presented to the Army Council in 
England, and have also read the speeches made in the course of the 
debate in the Houses of. Parliament. Some of the statements made 
by General Dyer himself and by his defenders are entirely incon- 
sistent with the evidence which General Dyer gave before the 
Hunter Committee while others are obviously after-thoughts. I 
select the following samples from his written defence in the Army 
Council : — 

(a) A great orowd from the city, of 30,000, had menaced the 
Civil Settlement on the 10th. Its audacity in the meantime had 
grown with its^crimes and their immunity. The villages had been 
brought in and I had to reckon upon the possibility of the 
eruption that night of some 30,000 Majha Sikh looters if that whole 
movement were not deoisevely checked. 
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\b) I found a large meeting, afterward* aaoertained to be from 
14,000 to 20,000 in number, addfewed by a speaker engag ed in 
violent exhortation. 

(c) There were no women and ohildren in the meetinf. 

(dh I wee liable to be assailed from behind and the extrication 
of my small force from the City would have been practically 
impossible if after the firing the rebels had maintained an aggree* 
irive spirits 

(*) After some firing, two groups appeared to be collecting as 
though to rush upon us and on my Brigade Major calling my atteution 
to this, I directed fire specially to the two points in question and 
dispersed the groups. 

Now a perusal of Oeneral Dyer’s statement before the Hunter 
Committee would Bhow that none of these allegations were made 
before that body. The last statement is absolutely new and being 
inconsistent with, what Oeneral Dyer had stated before the Hunter 
Committee, can fairly be said to be false. 

The following questions and answers support this view ; — 

Q. No question of having your forces attacked entered info 
your consideration at all ? 

A. No. The situation was very, very serious. I had made up 
my mind that I v ould do all men to death if they were going to 
continue the meeting. 

* * * * 

Q. You commenced firing the moment you had got your men 
' in position f A. Yes. 

Q. The crowd had begun to go away when you continued 
firing ? A. Yes. 

Q. The crowd were making an effort to go away by some of 
the entrances at the further end of the Bagh ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You put your pickets one to the right and one to the left 
of the entrance ? Towards some places the crowd was getting 
thicker than other places 1 A. They did. 

Q. From time to time you changed your firing and directed it 
to places where the crowds were thickest ? A. That is so. 

Q. Is that so 1 A. Yes. 

Nor is there any hint or suggestion li this, fact anywhere in 
any other document issued by Government relating to the JaUian- 
wala Bagh massacre. It is not mentioned in the Punjab Govern- 
ment's report nor in the testimony of the Superintendent of Police 
who was with General Dyer at the time of the firing* It is 
absolutely a new invention. 

7 
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Ai to the Statement in clause (c) it is opposed to facts. It is 
stated in the Punjab Government's report of these disturbances that 
at leasffive children, one under 10, and four under fifteen were 
among the killed. (See page 8). The photograph of one of these 
boys aged IS has been published in the Congress Committee Report, 
faring page 56. There is reliable evidence that other children 
were also in the crowd. If General Dyer had said that he was 
unaware of the presence of the children in the crowd his position 
would have been defensible, but he makes a positive statement, which 
is, on the face of it, untrue. The statements made in clause (a) 
are absolutely unwarranted by the facts as found by the Hunter 
Committee and as testified to by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Amritsar and other officers examined by the Hunter Committee. . 

As to General Dyer’s statement that there was a gathering of 
15,000 to 20,000 in number being addressed by a speaker engaged 
in Violent exhortation, that is clearly a later invention. At that 
time his estimate of the number of people who were present at the 
meeting was 5,000 and as to the exhortation he could not have 
heard it, and could have had no reason to suppose that the speaker 
was engaged in violent exhortation. 

All that he stated before the Hunter Committee was that he saw 
a man in the cen tre. “His arms were moving about ; he was .evidently 
addressing a meeting.” Asked if “there was any crying beyond that 
he was addressing the meeting,” he replied “No ; I can not say that 
there was anything beyond that he was addressing the meeting.” 

An exhibit was placed before the Martial Law Commissioners 
who tried the Amritsar leaders which contained a copy of the 
resolution that had been passed at that meeting before General 
Dyer reached there and began to fire. A perusal of that document 
shows that the meeting had actually passed a resolution of loyalty, 
condemning the action of mobs on the 10th and expressing horror at 
the death of so many Europeans. Surely such a meeting could not, 
except by a gross misuse of words, be said to be a rebellious meeting 
and General Dyer has no justification for describing it as an army of 
rebels. New facts are being invented every day in connection with 
this affair. It is now said that the gathering was armed with 
'bludgeons’, which is again a lie. No such statement was' made 
before the Hunter Committee. The Committee found that the 
people assembled were ‘unarmed’ ; General Dyer himself said that 
some of them might have sticks. 

. Sir Michael O’Dwyer’i approval. 

The moat important fact, however, in regard to the Jallianwala 
Bagh massacre is its approval by Sir Miohael O’Dyer which practi- 
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ptlfaf. Jaid tiie law for the other officers for the rest of the period of 
j^. Martial Law. Sir/ Michael O’Dwyer had the details of this 
piaseacre before him when he approved of the action of General 
Dyer on the 14th of April. The following extract from the report 
of the viva voce examination of Sir Miohael O’Dwyer culled from the 
Hunter Committee’s report shows the attitude of his mind. 

Q. I want to ask you a few questions about the Jallianwala 
Bagh incident You say on page 10, “the casualties were large and 
regrettable, but loss of life was inevitable when a truculent mob 
which had already committed murder and rebellion assembled to 
defy authority ?” 

A. You have got my addendum to that statement 

Q. Yes. I will deal with that The view there seems to be 
as if the crowd that had assembled there had committed murder 
and rebellion. Is there any evidence that particular crowd had 
committed any murder or rebellion ?- 

A. I do not suppose it could be said with reference to any 
particular crowd, but Amritsar city, as a whole, had committed 
murder and rebellion. 

Now looked at in this light, Sir Michael O’Dwyer becomes 
directly responsible for all the atrocities and outrages that were 
committed in the Punjab by various Officers, Military and Civil, 
after the 14th of April. His approval of General Dyer’s action 
sealed the situation for them, and being sure of the approval .and 
sanction of the Head of the Government, they did not think it 
necessary to make a proper exercise of their powers and to take 
into consideration the feelings of the people. One of them, Colonel 
O’Brien, made sure of the support of the Government by telephon- 
ing to the Chief Secretary and got a carte blanche from him in 
explicit terms. It is some satisfaction to find that General Dyer’s 
action has been condemned by the Government of India, by the 
Secretary of State, by the Army Council and by the leading states- 
men of the British Nation. But much of that satisfaction is dis- 
counted by the fact that the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State have both failed to appreciate the magnitude of the offence 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. In . the view which I take of the affair, 
I consider the latter to be the greater criminal of the two. . General 
Dyer was a Military man, brought up in military tradition and 
perhaps took an exaggerated view of his duties^ as a Military 
Commander ; but Sir Michael O’Dwyer was a Civilian. There was 
no justification for his attitude in the matter except on the plea 
that he was even more militarist than Dyer. To let him off with 
the simple remark that he “would have acted more wisely if, before 
expressing approval he bad taken steps to ascertain the facts aua 
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oireumtAUOM Of the firing snore fully’', is an actual denial of justice 
to the aflHeted people against, the very man who was chiefly respon- 
sible for all their woes. 

Sir Michael O Dwyer’* statements- in England. 

But Sir Miohael O’Dwyer is not only absolutely unrepentant) 
bbt is pursuing us with the same relentless energy and malice as -he 
displayed during his tenure of office in India, and during the Martial 
Law daytf. In a letter which he addressed to the “London Times*' 
from Delhi, and which was published in that paper- on February 
9th, he took exception to certain statements made by that paper 
about his having approved General Dyer’s action in shooting without 
warning and in issuing the Crawling order. In that letter, he makes 
a great fUss over the fact that he did not himself send anytelegram 
to General Dyer approving of his action, entering into, an elaborate 
defence, as if to show that he had no option but to -approve of that 
action, because General Dyer’s superior officer had done so. He says 
“it was not for-ine to say that be had gone too far, when I was told 
by his superior officer that he fully approved General Dyer’s action.” 
The fact remains that he did authorize General Beynon to communicate 
to General Dyer his approval of the latter’s action and he has all 
through defended it whole-heartedly and unreservedly. Then, note 
another baseless statement of his. He says “If I am now asked to 
reconstruct the situation at Amritsar on April 13 and 14, 1 would put 
it- in this way, “many urban places in the Central Punjab were then 
in a state of open rebellion, mobs were in possession of the great cities 
of Lahore and Amritsar.’’ Now it is absolutely untrue that “many urban 
areas in the Central Punjab” were then in a state of open rebellion. 
In the ohionological list of events, at the end of the Hunter 
Committee Report, you do not find a mention of a single urban 
place in the Central Punjab where anything rebellious happened 
on the 13th. At Amritsar nothing happened after the 10th which 
could in any way justify that statement. It is equally untrue that 
“on the 13th and 14th rebellious mobs were in possession of the 
great cities of Lahore and Amritsar.” 

Again, he and his champions in England have recently been 
trying to snpport his action in introducing Martial Law by quoting 
certain statements made in the farewell addresses, whioh he practi- 
cally extorted from the people of the Punjab on the eve of his 
departure from Lahore. In a letter to the '(London Times” he says 
“had the inquiry started direotiy after thtf disorders were sup- 
pressed the true' facts oould' have been fully and easily ascertained. 
Lord Sydenham's letter in the “Times” of June 9th 1920, tells us 
how in the 'middle of May- 1919 when the memory of events was 
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gtilitfrefth,. the fa*Mng of *11 classes in the Punjaby as expressed is 
tipir leaders addresses was one of intense relief at tbe prompt 
Suppression by the effective methods of Martial Law of outbreaks 
which threatened to involve the whole provinoe in Woodshed add 
rain and which many of them regarded as the result of an “organised 
conspiracy”. It may be noted here that both Mr. Gandhi aiid 
Mrs. Besant used similar language at the time. But as the memory 
at the horrors from which they had been saved grew faint, as the 
forces o£ agitation and intimidation came into operation, and the 
Policy of Government towards the promoters of rebellion showed 
a violent alteration the views of the weak and wavering changed. 
A leading Mahomedan gentleman in the Punjab in May 1919, took 
a prominent part in presenting an address from the Mahomedane 
ef the Provinoe to the Lieutenant Governor stating that the riots 
and disturbances were the result of an “organised conspiracy,” but 
that the situation was soon got well in hand by using the speed 
and effective methods of Martial Law ; and peaceful life is ones 
more possible for the law-abiding citizens of our chief towns ” In 
May, 1920, tbe same gentleman, now a member of the Government 
of India, considers (see paragraphs 21 and 36 of the Government of 
India Despatch) that “there being no organised or pre-eonoeived 
conspiracy to subvert the British behind these disturbances, there 
was no open rebellion as alleged and no justification in consequent 
for the proclamation of Martial Law.” He has also the hardihood 
to add that “the disturbances on and after April 14tfa in the 
districts of Gujranwala, Gujrat and Lyallpur were the result. of the 
commotion caused by the Jallianwala Bagh affairs”. His views as 
those of the only Indian member of the Government of India and 
the only who dissents from his colleagues have perhaps influenced 
the decision of the Home Government and make it necessary 
even at this late stage to show what they are worth. Fortunately, 
they are not typical of those of the greAt mass of people in the 
Punjab, who, in war and peace, have proved themselves true to 
their salt and true to their word. 

Now in this extract there are the following untruths < First of 
all, we are told that Mr. Gandhi and Mrs. Besant used similar 
language at the time, indicating that the disorders in the Punjab 
were the result of “ an organised conspiracy.” Neither Mr. Gandhi 
nor Mrs. Besant used any language which, even by a stretch of 
imaginatioq, could be interpreted in that sense. About certain 
deeds that had taken place in Ahmedabad Mr. Gandhi did say 
“ there were clever men behind the lawless deeds and they showed 
concerted action.” But he never said a word about anything in the 
Punjab. Similarly, Sir Michael O’Dwyer has failed to quote any 
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language of Mrs. Began tin support of his contention. Mrs. Besant’s 
statement is quoted by the Majority in their report on page 7-6. 
There is nothing in it which supports the theory of organised 
conspiracy. 

Then to use the addresses in the way he has done is anothe: 
illustration of his unscrupulousness. Firstly, he writes as if all the 
addresses made the statement about the organised conspiracy and 
approved of his methods in suppressing it. The address given bv 
the Hindus said nothing of these matters and although it wa* 
practically extorted from them, it studiously kept silent on these 
questions. This then is an untruth. 

Secondly, he must have known that the Mabomedan address 
as originally prepared and handed over to his Secretary contained 
no such statements at all, and the alleged statements were 
interpolated while the address was in the custody* of one of liis 
minions. The fact could not have been unknown to him as he wa* 
a man who kept himself in close touch with every possible detail of 
everything relating to himself. The fact of the statement being in 
the address dawned on the unfortunate members, who had signed 
it believing that the address was as they had drafted and passed it, 
only when they heard the address being read. Then it was too late 
to make any protest. This fact has been disclosed by and published 
under the authority of several members themselves. His reference 
to the inconsistency of conduct displayed in this matter by the 
Hon’ble Mian Mohomed Shafi, the only member of the Government 
of India at the time of the Hunter Committee’s Report, is not only 
ungenerous but misleading. He tried to get a similar statement 
inserted in the Hindu address but failed. 

His third statement about the great moss of the people of the 
Punjab is also untrue. The great mass of the people in the Punjab 
have shown what' they think of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s conduct 
during the Martial Law regime in the numerous, meetings that have 
been held in the Province during the last six months to protest 
against the horrors of those, days. In every case they asked for his 
prosecution and impeachment. 

Then look at his impertinence in talking of their being 'true 
to salt’ May we ask whose salt ? 

He makes a point of the delay in the enquiry knowing fully 
that the peoplo of the Punjab were crying for an enquiry from the 
very first and that it was delayed by his supporters. 

. The statements about Dr. Bashir are also false, the falsity of 
whieh has been exposed by the Doctor himself in a communication 
to the press. About the findings of their tribunals on which Sir 
Michael relies so muoh be knows that no evidenoe. was given before 
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them to prove the existence of an organised conspiracy aud that 
all those findings are based on mere presumptions. His attacks 
on the Indian Members of the Committee have been adequately 
answered by the Members themselves. They are at best a typical 
manifestation of his meanness. As to the untruthfulness of Sir 
Michael P’Dwyer’s Government, Mr. C. F. Andrews has in a 
letter published in the Calcutta Statesman maintained that it has 
been already proved by the Commission of Enquiry itself theft these 
officials circulated news which was false and suppressed news whioh 
was true. 

Recruiting and War Funds. 

The Congress Commissioners in their Report have dwelt at 
some length on the methods adopted by Sir Michael O'Dwyer in his 
recruiting and war loan campaigns. They are relevant to our enquiry 
as showing the administrative methods of the late Lieutenant- 
Governor. I give a few extracts below : — 

“The evidence that we have collected and the judicial records 
that we have read conclusively prove that the methods adopted for 
securing recruits and donations or loans travelled far beyond the 
line of moral and social pressure ; nor were these methods unknown 
to Sir Michael O'Dwyer. Indeed conscription was openly talked or, 
suggested and advocated and we cannot help saying that open 
conscription would have been infinitely better than the so-called 
voluntarism, which was in effect worse than conscription, because 
the voluntarism pressed only the weakest and permitted the strong 
to go off scot free. 

“Let us glance at the actuality. Sir Michael said at a meeting 
on the 4th May, 1918, just after the Delhi programme had been 
settled : “ 200,000 men for the regular army, voluntarism if possible, 
conscription if necessary ". Colonel Popham Young speaking at the 
same meeting said, “when deciding how to apportion the effort it is 
inevitable that many must be guided, must even be compelled/' 

At the same meeting Sir Michael O'Dwyer himself said as 
follows : — 

‘The contingency of failure of the voluntary system in certain 
areas is theie and it would be cowardice not to face it-, n e have 
given our pledge and we must take measures in time to secure its 
fulfilment. I believe that in the Punjab at any rate there is now a 
strong feeling in favour of some form of conscription to raise the 
accessary quotas, both within the Province and as between the 
various Provinces, the taking, for instance, of one fit man in ten or 
fifteen or twenty by lot, with the option of some pecuniary forfeit to 
be paid to the State. 
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'The men are wanted immediately. What therefore, appetfm 
neoessary is that Government should take power to enforce the 
quotas allotted to provinces, and that all the necessary preparations 
should be made in advance on the distinct understanding that the 
measi&e will not be applied if the quotas **e forthcoming on 
voluntary basis . 1 

"A circular was issued by the Punjab Government making 
suggestions for obtaining contributions which Could only be given 
effect to, by ojftag more than normal pressure. We give below one 
paragraph from the circular : 

u I am to suggest that Deputy Commissioners might assist much 
in the campaign by estimating the contributions that might 
reasonably be expected from the various towns. In doing so they 
will derive such assistance from the local income-tax returns, 
especially where the assessments have recently been revised by the 
special establishment. Income tax returns furnish, too, a fairly 
reliable index to the relative financial condition of individuals who 
are expected to help the loan and a rough standard, which it is 
believed is already being applied in some districts. To judge of the 
adequacy of their investments in it, it would not be unreasonable to 
expect that on an average an assessee would be in a position to 
invest in the War Loan from half to one-fourth of the income on 
which be is actually assessed. Applying this rough test or others, 
which may be found suitable to local conditions, Deputy Commis- 
sioners should be in a position to see whether towns and villages 
or individuals in their jurisdiction are doing what is expected of 
them. The Deputy Commissioners should then, by special meetings, 
formation of local committees of Sahukars (money-lenders) and such 
expedients, endeavour to obtain the estimated sum as a minimum 
contribution’. 

Acting on this principle the subordinate officials carried on 
recklessly a campaign of tyranny, compulsion, extortion and what 
not. There is plenty of evidence in the judicial records of the 
Province to prove that all kinds of compulsion was used to get 
recruits and subscriptions and contributions to the war loan and 
other war funds. The Congress Commissioners have embodied 
some of this evidence in their Report. A perusal of the records of 
judicial cases relating to the compulsion and extortion resorted to 
for recruiting purposes, and also for .collecting subscriptions and 
contributions to the war loan fund, makes one’s blood, boil in indigna- 
tion. Not only men but even women wero insulted and' treated 
in the most cruel fashion. I cannot quote the evidence as many of 
the statements will not bear being read in public. I am afraid I 
have no space left to show how war loans and war funds were col* 
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footed from tha Punjab. Those who want to know must rend the 
Congress Commissioners' Report. 

So lar I have discussed the Punjab disorders mainly from the 
peoples point of view. Now I think it is my duty to state the 
Government case also before you and examine its validity. 

Briefly put the Government case is : — 

(a) The agitation against the Rowlatt Act to have it repea- 
led by show of criminal force amounted to a criminal conspiracy. 

(b) That even if it was not criminal originally it become so 
with the initiation of the Satyagraha movement. 

(c) That 'the whole movement was anti-British- and anti- 
Government. In proof they cite the shouts and other marks of 
Hindu Mohamadan unity on the Ram Naumi day. 

(d) That although no overt acts were committed until after 
the firing at the Amritsar overbridge on the 10th of April, the 
attitude of the mobs at Lahore and Amritsar having justified firing, 
the movement became one of ‘open rebellion/ on the commission of 
murders, looting and burning at Amritsar and of acts of violence and 
defiance of authority at other places between the 11th and the 13th. 

(e) That the handful of Europeans, official and non-official, 
in a vast hostile population, stood the chance of being annihilated, 
unless something drastic was done to show that they had the power 
to crush the ‘rebellion'. 

(/) That the shooting at .Tallianwala Bagh produced the 
requited effect and to get the full benefit of that drastic measure, 
it was necessary to supplement it by Martial Law, and to adminis- 
ter it intensively. 

{g) That in emergency like this, you cannot judge the con- 
duct of the officials and the judges by ordinary standards of pro- 
priety, legality and fairness. And so on. 

I am afraid I cannot admit the soundness of these Arguments. 
The whole structure topples down if you once concede that British 
rule in India rests not on brute force, but on the tacit consent of 
the people. With that admission, the defiance of the united Indian 
public opinion by the Government of India in relation to the Row- 
latt Act was wholly indefensible. The contention that the agita- 
tion for its repeal, supplemented by the Satyagraha movement, was 
a criminal conspiracy, it is tantamount to saying that the people 
have no- remedy and no rights against the lawlessness of their 
Government except by violent revolution — a very dangerous doc- 
trine to lay down. 

It has been admitted by Mr. Miles Irving in his evidence that 
before the 10th the mobs were neither anti-Government nor anti - 

British. 
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Q. Would it be consistent with the facts as you know tjiem, 
to regard the outbreak of the 10th April as a case of protest against 
the deportation of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal which spontaneously 
developed into mob violence, marked by murder and incendiarism 1 

A. I think that is a very good account It spontaneously 
developed. It flared up in a moment. I don’t think people went 
out with that design. 

The brutalities of the mob on %he 10th May had necessitated 
some kind of drastic action but the action taken on the 11th, the 
12th and the forenoon of the 13th had proved quite .effective and 
no further action was needed at Amritsar. Similarly? $ie situation 
at other plaoos was well in hand before the 16th. The mere fact 
that during the worst days of the so-called /rebellion,’ the attacks 
on Europeans were 60 few and far between (judged by their number 
in the Punjab ) renders the argument (e) absolutely untenable, (f) 
has been answered by the finding of the Hunter Commit te itself 
that it cannot be said that General Dyer’s action saved the situation 
in the ’Punjab (P. 34). (g) is an extraordinary proposition. 
Government servants are human beings no doubt, and you have to 
make certain allowance for racial anger and the desire for revenge, 
but if you lay down that, even in an emergency, Government officers 
can do as they did in the Punjab, you place them in the same cate- 
gory with mobs, in fact, even worso. Mobs did what they did 
under a momentary impulse, their reason blinded by ppssion, but 
the Government officers acted throughout with deliberation, design 
and determination in a period extending over nearly two months. 
Lawlessness and violence by responsible Government officers is more 
heinous both legally and morally than that of the mobs. It ought 
to be judged by a more strict standard and punished even more 
beverely than that committed by the mobs. Shall we place Sir 
Michml O’Dwyer, General Dyer, Col. Frank Johnson and others in 
the same category with the leaders of mobs at Amritsar, Easur, 
Lahore and Gujranwala t The explanation, then is that rulers of 
India do not really believe that British rule in India is % founded on 
the tacit consent of the people. Bather it is based on the force of 
their bayonets and on the prestige of their arms. Secondly, their 
Intelligence Department is thoroughly inefficient and unreliable. 
Thirdly, the class of Indians whom they take into their confidence 
are mostly selfish, unscrupulous and decoitfhl. Fourthly, they have 
a distrust and suspicion of the educated classes amounting almost 
to hatred. Consequently they want to show in season and out of 
season, that the educated olasses do not represent the people of 
India and indulge in threats which are mere bluff. 

It is upon that assumption that they continue to sit on tb* 
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brink of a volcano, disregarding all warnings, all entreaties, all 
representations, until disaster overtakes them. Even then, they 
prefer to explain the eruption by extraneous considerations. They 
curse the agitators forgetting that agitators only reap the crop sown 
by theta. They also forget that it docs not pay to be an agitator. 
On the bther hand, it pays very well to be a sycophant If still men 
with the brains of a Tilak, a Gokhale, a Gandhi, a Malaviya and an 
Arabindo Ghose prefer to be ‘agitators 1 rather than ‘loyalists’, they 
do so under a sense of duty which is compelling and irresistible. 

Let the authorities once for all, understand that the educated 
classes are Ine mouthpiece of their countrymen, that the masses are 
whole-heartedly with them and that the so-called ‘loyal’ Indians, 
upon whom the authorities rely are no more than a set of selfish 
sycophants, who have their own axes to grind. That these gentlemen 
proved no more than a broken reed during the disturbances has 
been admitted by Martial Law Commissions and other Martial Law 
authorities. Let them disabuse their minds of the false notion that 
they can more effectively and peacefully rule India merely by the 
show of prestige or of military force. But if they really believe in 
military force, let them frankly avow it, so that they may be 
practising no deception either on themselves or on the people 
of India. 

Militarism knows no law and no principle. It does not care 
for justice. It represents force, brute force and knows only one 
law that of necessity. War is barbarism, militarism is applied 
barbarism. Judged from that standard every thing done by the 
Punjab Government and the Martial Law administrators was 
justified and needs no defence. 


Conclusion. 

I have now done with the story of the Punjab. I have given 
the story at some length, because I began by formulating certain 
charges against Sir Michael O’Dwyer at the commencement of my 
address, and it was my duty to make out a prima facU case in 
support of these charges. I hope and trust that I have made out 
my case to your satisfaction, that of all the persons who had 
anything to do with the introduction of Martial Law in the Punjab 
and with the eyents that preceded arid followed it, > ir Michael was 
the chief culprit. Indeed I may venture to assert that no man in t e 
whole history of British Rule, in India has done such a great 
disservice to the British' Empire and has brought such disgrace on rne 
.good name of the British nation as Sir Michael O’ Dwyer. 

The root cause of all this evil, as I have pointed out before, is 
the Prussian conception of Government which dominates the imnds 
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of so many of our Anglo-Indian rulers of whom Sir MiebaqJ 
O’Dwyer was the type and which places the State as something 
above and beyond the people. It was that conception of 
Government which made it possible for Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government to pass the Roulatt Bill into law ; it was the concep- 
tion which made it possible for Sir Michael O’Dwyer to deport Drs. 
Kitcblew and Satyapal and subsequently to have Martial Law 
declared in the Punjab. Every official who has had anything to do 
with this* lamentable affair was filled with the same idea, namely, 
of making an example, ‘teaching a lesson’, ‘creating moral effect’ 
and restoring the prestige* of . Government’ by terrorism and fright 
fulness. General Dyer boasted that he had acted with that motive. 
Colonel O’Brien, Captain Doveton, Lieutenant Colonel Macrae, 
Lieut. Col. Johnson, Mr. Bosworth Smith, and even some of 
the Judges who presidod at the trial of Martial Law offenders were 
all inspired by the same ideal, which made many of them inhuman 
in their dealings with the Punjabees during the terrible days of the 
Martial Law. We had the sad spectacle of a Government and its 
high officials neglecting to take the most essential precautions for 
preventing unnecessary sacrifice of life and property in the carrying 
out of their plans. They admit that ih no cases, where they 
resorted to firing and shooting, did they make any provision for 
first-aid to the wounded. In tome cases they even refused to make 
over the bodies of the dead to their relatives. In other they took 
no notice of the dead. We have also evidence of the fact that 
troops destroyed properly wholesale in the districts thiough which 
they passed, that even high officials of the standing of Deputy 
Commissioners exacted all kinds of contributions from the people 
within their respective jurisdiction ; that they obtained articles of 
food and other necessities of life without paying for them, and in 
addition realised levies and fines and penalties from whole popula- 
tions. We have also evidence of the fact that in giving effect to the 
orders of martial l^aw Tribunals about the forfeiture of property 
inhuman cruelties were practised on the women and children of the 
offenders’, in some cases they were thrown on the streets and 
were not even allowed to take sufficient clothing for the night and 
this was done not by subordinate officials but by high officers. 

I have narrated the events of Sir Michael O’Dwyor-s adminis- 
tration at some length in order to show that it was all through, a 
regime of terrorism and frightfulness in the literal sense of these 
words and that it was only carried to its logical conclusion in the 
months of April and May, 1919. In the words used by Mr. Montagu 
with reforenoe \o the action of General Dyer, the ideals which Sir 
Michael O’Dwyor bad set before himself were ^terrorism, humiliation 
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and subordination’ and they reached their climax in the promulga- 
tion and administration of Martial Law. Witness after witness has 
appeared before the Hunter Committee and has practically boasted 
of his acts of cruelty and oppression. Oeneral Dyer himself has 
justified all that he did. Col. Frank Johnson is proud of everything 
that was done by him. He said in one case that that was one of the 
few brain waves he had in his life. Captain Doveton, Col. O’Brien, 
Major Bos worth Smith all testify in the same spirit. There was only 
one incident for* which Col. Frank Johnson expressed his regret, 
and that was the flogging of the marriage party. Others were not 
sorry for anything, and said that they would do the same thing if 
ever there was a chance of doing so. Here then we have the tmgeiy 
of the situation. 

We believe that the principles and conduct of these men are 
entirely opposed to the traditions and the policy of the British 
Government, particularly the policy that underlies the reform 
Scheme. We are afraid, however, that in the Punjab the majority 
°f the bureaucracy are of the same mentality. The vast majority of 
the non-official European community is also of the same mind and so 
are a good many of the European and American Missionaries. If 
such is the mentality of so many members of the Indian Civil Service, 
who, after all, are the real rulers of the country and in whom is 
vested the task of administration, what is the remedy. In the face 
of the statements made before the Hunter Committee by European 
witnesses, the wholesale defeuce of General Dyer and others by the 
Anglo-Indian Proas and the Anglo-Indian community, the raising of 
memorial funds for him and in his honour, and last but not the 
least, the resolution passed by the House of Lords, how can we 
Indians, possibly, assume that the British in England and the 
European community in India generally have accepted, in sincerity, 
the Reform Scheme and the principles that underlie it ? These 
principles imply that if not at once at least in a short time we must 
be free in our own country, with power to make and unmake our 
Governments, subject only to the maintenance of the Imperial tic, 
it being our interest and right to shorten the period of transition as 
much as possible. The Indian Civil Service and the European 
community of India and the House of Lords evidently think other- 
wise. They conceive it to bo in their interest to prolong the 
period of transition by all methods open to them and many of them 
are frankly anxious to defeat .the Reform Scheme and revert to the 
old system of Government. If then the stri^ggle between these two 
interests is to be conducted on the lines that were in evidence in 
the Msitial Law regime, it seems to be absolutely futile to think of 
friendly co-operation between the two interests. It is all very well 
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for those who are still in power to ask us to drop 'the matter and 
let by gones be by-gones. I wish I could ask you to do the same. 
I aVn not actuated by any vindictive and revengeful motive, and I 
fully believe that my people are not ; but how can we 'sit silent 
and let the matter drop in the face of all that has happened in 
India and in England, in connection with the events of last year 
until full and complete justice has been done and until steps have 
been taken to prevent a recurrence of the tragic state of things. 
The Government of India and the British Cabinet bave gone out 
of their way to praise and belaud a man whom we consider to be 
the chief culprit in this whole drama of oppression and tyranny. 
If that praise is justified and if we acquiesce in by our silence, then 
surely we deserve at what was done to us. If not, then, it is our 
duty to press for the punishment and prosecution of Sir Miohael 
O’Dwyer. 

The Punjab tragedy was not a provincial affair, but a national 
one. Our manhood, our self-respect, our national dignity, nay, our 
very existence as a nation, depends on our having the principles and 
practices of Sir Michael O’Dwyer condemned, and once for all 
abrogated. We have it to ourselves, to our women, to our childreu 
and also to those unborn, to fight it out and not let the matter drop 
without obtaining full and unqualified redress, and without obtaining 
effective guarantees that it will not be possible for any one, however 
high his position in the Government of the country, to enact such like 
tragedies again. It is our duty also to repudiate as emphatically as 
we can the fundamentally erroneous, I was going to say, vicious and 
Prussian conception which found frequent expression in Sir Michael 
O’DAvyer’s speeches, that the security of life and pro^rty is the 
primary duty of Government. The security of life and property is 
only a means to an end. What is the end ? The uplifting of the 
human race and its progress towards the fullness of freedom, which 
means towards divinity. PEACE IS A GOOD THING, BUT LIFE 
IS STILL BETTER, says Rabindranath Tagore in one of his essays 
on Nationalism., 

If the British rulers of India propose to give U3 mere security 
of life and property by denying u honour and liberty we must refuse 
to have them. THERE IS NO LIFE WITHOUT FREEDOM AND 
THERE IS NO FREEDOM WITHOUT “ SWARAJYA ” OR 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I believe I give expression to your 
sentiments when I say to our rulers, that although the British 
Government is mighty enough to crush all our efforts by their military 
power, any success they achieved by military efforts would be a 
very expensive one. The British Raj - is no longer synonymous with 
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justice and fair-play in the mind of the average citizen and the more 
it is dragged into the mire by men like Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the 
more it will lose in what has hitherto constituted its boast 

We, on our part, are determined not to let our morak go 
under, to fight only a clean right. We shall continue to condemn 
unhesitatingly and unequivocally all those who commit violenoe, or 
insult or humilitate women, irrespective of their nationality, or who 
commit such acts of inhumanity as characterised the Dyers, 
Do ve tons, Johnsons, O’Briens and others of the Punjab tragedy. 
If all this fails to bring us the necessary relief, I for one hope and 
believe that it will not, well, then the future is in the lap of the 
gods. I want in your name and in the name of the country *hioh 
we have the honour to represent to tell Mr. Montagu and through 
him the British Cabinet, that we accept in full' the principles that 
he has laid down in the speech which he made* in the course 
of the Dyer Debate in the House of Commons. For our part 
we are fully prepared to act on those principles, and to cherish the 
connection with the British Common- wealth as a desirable privilege, 
but shall be deceiving ourselves as well as Mr. Montagu if 
we do not tell him also that in the light of the events that happened 
in the Punjab last year, the people of this country require something 
more than speeches and resolutions and despatches to prove that the 
British. Cabinet and the British people are equally sincere and 
equally earnest for the principles laid down by Mr. Montagu. Here 
let me make one thing clear. If partnership of the Common-wealth 
means full freedom to us in India, with responsiblity for the 
burden of the Common wealth to the extent of our interest in 
it, we accept that ideal of partnership but if partnership in the 
Empire means and includes the permanence of racial or alien 
domination in any shape, form or degree in the Government of 
India, then we do wot accept that ideal. We are determined at no 
distant date to be entirely free in our country, in the same sense as 
South Africans are free in South Africa, Canadians in Canada, 
Australians in Australia and 1 he British at home. Any qualification 
of that ideal we will not admit. All those Europeans who are 
domiciled in this country are our countrymen, and it shall be our 
duty to respect their rights in the same way as we shall respect the 
rights of any other community in India. But beyond, this we are 
not prepared to go. Further we are also determined not to let 
ourselves be used as willing tools to crush the liberties of the rest of 
the world. We of the Indian National Congress have declared that 
we are quite fit for complete autonomy even. now, yet we did accept, 
however inadequate and unsatisfactory, the instalment given to us, 
as evidence of the bona ficks of the British statesmen. AVe were 
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prepared to work out the Reform Scheme to tho best- of our ability 
a a a stepping stone to full responsible Government, but we must 
frankly tell Mr. Montagu that the events of the Punjab have shaken 
our faith in the motives of those who seek our co-operation in the 
ostensible working out of the Reform Scheme. 

I will conclude this part of my address by stating in brief what 
we want,, (a) We want oomplete and unequivocal repudiation and 
condemnation of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and if possible his prosecution 
and punishment. We also want that an open enquiry be held into 
the methods adopted by Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the recruiting 
campaign and in raising war loans and war funds, (b) We want 
equal condemnation and punishment of the Dovetnns, Johnsons, 
O’Briens and Smiths as well as of all those Indians who helped them 
in enacting the outrages of the last year. The compulsory retire- 
ment of men like Bosworth Smith does not satisfy us (c) We want 
the release of the remaining Martial Law prisoners and all the men 
that are still rotting in jails under convictions of the Special 
Tribunals and the Martial Law Courts. We shall he quite ready 
to have such of them retried by ordinary courts as were accused of 
murders or other charges of that nature ; but we refuse to accept the 
judgments of the Special and the Martial Law Courts as good 
judicial pronouncements, (d) We insist that all the loss incurred 
by the people of tho Punjab by the vagaries of the troops and the 
officials in the course of the Martial Law administration be made 
good and that all punitive fines and penalties imposed and recovered 
be remitted and returned (e) We demand that all the disqualifi- 
cations that are involved in the conviction of men by the Martial Law 
Tribunals be set aside, either by law or by a general order of the 
Government. (/) We further require that an open enquiry be held 
into the charges of bribery, corruption, extortion and torture that 
have been made by the witnesses before the Congress Commissioners 
against Police Officers of whatever rank, and other officials, (g) We 
also insist that if the authors of the Reform Scheme want a fair trial 
for it, they must remove from the Punjab all such officers as were 
connected with the outrages, as a proof of their bona fides. (h) If 
there be any others in the Punjab or elsewhere who do not accept 
the principles of the Reform Scheme they also must go, even if 
they have to be retired on suitable pensions. They should not 
be there to desert the Reform Scheme by the exercise of powers 
that are still left to them to a very great extent by the Reform 
Scheme itself. The Department of Law and the control of the 
Police is entirely in their hands and unless the people of India 
get control of these Departments they cannot effectively prevent the 
higher officials from exercising these powers' high-handedly and 
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arbitrarily as they did in the Punjab and as, to our knowledge and 
regret, they are doing even now in some places. (/) The Govern- 
ment of India too must shoulder their share of the responsibility 
for the Punjab tragedy. Their decision on the Hunter Committee’s 
Report was a foregone conclusion. All the credit which they were 
entitled to, for their efforts to shorten the period of Martial Law 
has been discounted by their present justification of its continuance. 
If the view which the British Cabinet hAs taken of General Dyer’s 
action and of the excesses of the Martial Law administration is 
correct ( and it is much below the reality ), then I submit the least 
that Lord Chelmsford can do with honour to retire from his hit. a 
office. If Mr. Austin Chamberlain thought it his duty to resign his 
office on account of the verdict of the Mesopotamia Commission, I 
submit there is enough in the Hunter Committee’s Report ( of l»oth 
the Majority and the Minority) which should induce Lord Chelms- 
ford to take the same honourable course. The Viceroy and his 
Cabinet have been guilty of gross dereliction of duty in failing to 
check the vagaries of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, and in failing to 
exercise that power of control which law and tradition vested in 
them. They let the people of the Puniab sulk and suffer under the 
impression that there was no one to hear their cries. 

Under the circumstarces the country’s demand for the recall of 
the Viceroy seems to be just and proper. 

Sir Sank&rrn Nair. 

Speaking of the Government of India, I must not omit to make 
mention of the noble stand made by our distinguished countryman, 
Sir Sankaran Nair, against the policy of the Government relating to 
the Punjab* His forcible protests, ending in his resignation from 
his high office, are worthy of the best traditions of Indian patriotism 
and will be remembered as long as India is articulate. His bold, 
blunt and burning love of justice and fairplay, his hiidi sense ot 
duty, and absolute disregard of personal losses are such as to make 
every Indian proud of him. 

Narrative Still Incomplete. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, before I close this account of the wrongs 
inflicted o:» the Punjab, I must tell you that the narrative is by no 
mean 8 exhaustive. For want of time and space I have omit ted 
many facts and incidents, as telling as those related, and I believe 
there are many more which have not yet been brought to light. 
The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee have resolved to 
undertake the work of investigation from the point where it was 
left by the Congress Commissioners, so as to complete the record, as 
far as practicable. Nor must I pass to tbo next subject without 
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recording the bright tide ol this gruesome tale. It is true 'that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer did succeed in terrorising and' overawing the 
Punjabees for a while, but at soon as the first shock was over, the 
people recovered almost instantaneously. Those who were .arrested 
and prosecuted, behaved most heroically, those whom they had left 
behind including little children and women, bore their misfortunes 
nobly. 

Ratan Devi. 

To the nternal glory of Indian womanhood, Ratan Devi defied the 
Curfew order of Genoral. Dyer, and watched all night by the corpse 
of her dead husband in the JalUanwala Bagh. The boys who were 
accused of waging war against His Majesty the King, never showed 
the slightest anxiety about their lives. 

HarkUhcn Lai, 

Of the victims of . official aggression there is one man whose 
'name I must mention,, who by his cool and calm behaviour, his bold 
and defiant attitude, his manly notions of self-respect and honour, 
hi* stoic indifference to consequences, set an example for others and 
earned the ever-lasting respect of his countrymen. I refer, of 
course, to Lala Harkishen Lai. 

Having passed through the fire of Martial Law, the Punjab is 
to-day purer, stronger, more advanced, more determined, more 
patriotic and very much more united. The so-called backward 
Muslim masses are vying with their Hindu countrymen in showing’ll 
united political front, and. the Sikhs ( young and old ) are outdoing 
themselves. No words can describe their enthusiasm for political 
regeneration and their readiness to suffer and sacrifice. 

Indian Unity. 

If Martial Law has produced such good results in the Punjab 
itself, it has done still greater wonders in the cause of Indian unity. 
The political consciousness of the people of India has advanoed by 
at least ten years. I believe I am giving expression to your 
sentiments, Ladies, and Gentlemen, when I say that the country 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the Hon’ble Pandit Mmbpi Moha n 
Malaviya, the Hon. Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, the most revered 
Mahatma M. K. Gandhi, and Messrs. C. R. Dass, Jayakaraod 
Tyebji. Our immortal fiabindra Nath Tagore’s letter to this 
Viceroy will ever remain the charter of national self-iwepeet and 
dignity, for the future generations of India- As a Punjabee I must 
offer my gratitude to all who have espoused the eaaee of my 
PsevEnee in ker hear of affliction. As an Indian I am pram) of the 
Mod made; by Aim eountrr, Surelv. it is a new day and a amt 
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cheering day to find that in this matter the Hon’ble Mian Mahomed 
Shafi should be on the same side, as the most uncompromising 
Indian radical politician, be he of Bengal or of Maharashtra. The 
one Englishman, whose name I must mention with gratitude is 
Mr. C. F. Andrews, who is now one of ,us. Nor can we withhold our 
praise from the Indian members of the Hunter Committee, for their 
independence of character and for the statesmanlike view they have 
taken of the affairs in the Punjab. The country’s best thanks are 
due to them for their lucid and masterly report. 

Khilafat Question. 

They say that every cloud has its silver lining. To me it looks 
as if the Punjab tragedy has a golden hue, with the memory of the 
Amritsar martyrs, with the pictures of Ratan Devi, Madan Mohan 
and Khushi Ram engraved on our hearts, with the reoollection of 
the dying Muslim urchin, who invoked the “ Hindu Musahnan ki Jai n 
with hiB last breath, with the example of the sufferers of the 
Martial Law, we will march on to our goal of national unity and 
national freedom, with hope and confidence. 

The second question that has been referred to the Special 
Session of the Congress, for consideration and decision is the 
question of the “ Khilafat.” Seventy millions of our Muslim 
countrymen are stirred over it. The question has two aspects : the 
religious and the political. We of the Indian National Congress 
have no jurisdiction to go into the merits of the Khilafat question 
from the religious point of view. In the words of Mr. Leland 
Buxton “ it does not in the least matter what Professor this or 
Doctor that thinks the Muslims ought to believe. What does 
matter is, that fchO vast majority of Sunni Muslims do belidve that 
the Sultan of Turkey is their Khalifa and the interests of Islam 
require him to be the head of a large, powerful and independent 
State.” The Mohamedan Law-books define the boundaries of 
such a State. , 

•i There is perfect unanimity among the Mohamedans of India on 
the religious merits of the question. I do not believe there could 
be more than one person in a million among the Sunni Mohamedans 
of India who entertains auy doubts in the matter. We may then 
take it for granted that the interpretation put upon this matter by 
the Central. Khilafat Committee is correct. It was a matter tor 
Our Moh am edan countrymen to decide atid they have deoided it. 
They contend that the Turkish Peace Treaty violates the lutodar 
mentals of Islam, prevents them, from fulfilling- their rengioufc 
obligations, makes it impossible for thorn, to maintain friondh 
delations wj ? a notion tfhfah is the cause of it 
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They also maintain that the Turkish Settlement has violated 
the solemn pledges given to the people of India by British statesmen 
during the War. 

In the first place, after the declaration of tie War between 
England and Turkey in 1914, the Government of India on behalf of 
His' Majesty’s Government as also the Government of France and 
lfussia promptly issued a proclamation assuring "His Majesty’s 
most loyal Muslim subjects” that "no question of a religious character 
N was involved ” in the war “ and disclaiming any British designs 
against the Holy Places of Islam. ” Again in January 1918 speaking 
in the name of the whole Empire the British Prime Minister made 
the following unambiguous and remarkable pronouncement : — 

“ Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital or of the 
rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor which are ^predominantly 
Turkish in race .” Finally, came the armistice with Turkey, aud it 
is important to recall that it was signed on the basis of President 
Wilson ’s Twelfth point, (one of his famous 14 points set forth in his 
message to the Congress dated the 8th January, 1918), which is as 
follows : 

"That the turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should 
be assured of secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities now 
under turkish rule should be assured security of life and 
autonomous development .” 

Now, ask the Muslims, have this promises and pledges been 
redeemed ? It is the bare truth to say that in the treaty presented 
to the Turkish Plenipotentiaries on May 11th last and since signed 
by the Turkish Government, every single princip> contained in the 
declarations I have cited above, has been palpably violated. Non- 
interference with the Muslim religious practices and obligations, non- 
mole: tation of Islamic Holy Places and respect for Turkish territo- 
rial and National integrity have all been thrown ooerboard This 
is the Muslim contention and the whole of India has accepted it 
as true. 

>lo much then from the Mahomcdan point of view. 

But there are in my judgment other issues also involved in the 
Turkish Peace Treaty which deserve consideration. I maintain 
that any further extension of the British Empire in Asia is detrimen- 
tal to the interests of India and fatal to the liberties of the human 
race. The British have frequently used Indian troops to conquer 
various parts of Asia and Africa. For a long time there was an 
unwritteu law which every European Chancellory considered binding 
ou itself, that non-European troops were not to bo used in any 
European War, This was abolished in the last war. African troops 
and Indian troops were used dm ig and after the war by the Allies 
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in Europe. Black troops were in occupation of Germany and pos?. 
they may be still there. Gurkhas wore, for some time, stationed 
in Ireland. I do not, of course, resent the abolition of the invidious 
har. From that point of view, I may even welcome, it, but 
surely it widens the scope of militarism. British suzerainty in 
Arabia and British occupation of Mesopotamia involves the practical 
absorption of Persia and Central Asia, and perhaps later on of 
Afghanistan as well, into the British Empire. What has happened 
in India will happen in these countries too, /' the general popula- 
tion will be disarmed and a number of them enrolled and drilled 
in the army. With the memory of the Dyer Debates fresh 
in our minds, let my countrymen imagine the effeet of tho* 
procedure on their own liberties as well as those of the rest 
of the world. The prospect of having Arabian, Persian and 
Afghan regiments in India cannot be pleasant to those of us who are 
working for the freedom of this country. It may be said that the 
contingency is very remote and fanciful. I am afraid I cannot agree 
in that view. What remote to-day becomes near to-morrow. If the 
British Imperialist has no scruples in using Indian troops in Egypt, 
Persia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Central Asia, why will he 
have any in using the troops he raises in these countries against 
us 1 The Hindu-Muslim problem will bocome ten times more trouble- 
some and dangerous, if this turns out to be true. 

Then there is another aspect of the question. If the Muslim 
population of these countries continue to resist British attempts at 
occupation which they are likely to do for years, the Indian army 
will be in constant requisition to fight their battles in those 
regions, which means a constant and never-ending drain on our 
resources, both human and economic. The best interests of India 
therefore! require that the Muslim countries in Western A»» should 
remain free and independent. Their amafeametion in the British 
Empire even under tho pretence of mandatory jurisdiction, is likely 
to be extremely harmful to us. We know what these mandates really 
mean The British have to maintain 1 0,000 troops in Mesopotamia 
and the French the same number in Syria. They have spent money 
like water on these territories even after the war. This is not being 
done for the benefit of these backward countries, are 

going on at this minute in what were Turkish territories before. 

* *It may be -contended that this view ignores the League of 
Nations and the United States. Well, gentlemen, there is no suok 
thing as the League of Nations. Great Britain and France are the 
£2T As to the United States, they are averee .to an* ^Ungle- 
ments in foreign politics. They will not raise their little finrer 
to save the liberties of the world unless theirs are m danger. 
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But it may also be said that this view ignores the possibility 
of Labour ooming into power in Great Britain. Well, so long as 
Labour does not actually come into power it will be foolish for us to 
count upon the contingency in deciding what attitude we shall 
lake on current problems, which brook no delay. For the present 
it seems that Junkerism and Militarism have obtained a fresh lease* 
of life in Great Britain. For evidence one has to read carefully the 
speeches made in the course of the Dyer Debate in both the Houses 
of Parliament. These speeches would not have been delivered iu 
1917 and 1918. 

The question then resolves itself into the following : — 

(a) Are we voluntarily and of our free will going to acquiesce 
in British Junkerism crushing Muslim liberties in Western Asia, 
and trample upou Indian religious susceptibilities without joiuing 
our protest with that of our Muslim countrymen against this 
immoral and unjust attempt ? 

( b ) Are we to sit silent and let the British Junkeis ride 
rough shod over the pledges under which they obtained our country's 
help in the war against Turkey. 

(c) Are we going to lose this opportunity of cementing the 
Hindu-Muslim Entente for the common purpose of Indian liberties 
in India, and Muslim liberties in Muslim countries ? 

(d) Me, of the Indian National Congress, have always 
believed that the fabric of Indian liberties cannot be built safe and 
secure except upon the foundation of a close understanding botweeu 
the two communities. The British bureaucrats have from 
time to time been deliberately playing the one against the other, and 
foi a time they succeeded. Now is the time for us to convince our 
Muslim brothers that we were and are sincere in our desire for Muslim 
friendship. The bureaucrat now want to play the Hindus against the 
Muslims. In fact they were already at the game. It was the spec- 
tacle of Hindu-Muslim unity at Amritsar that finally exasperated Sir 
Michael O’Dwycr and drove him mad. The Hindu Muslim unity 
was declared to be anti-British for no reason whatsoever except 
that to Anglo-Indian bureaucrats, it was an unpleasant spectacle. 
It was not anti-Indian when they freely used the Muslims to 
denounce the Hindus, but it became anti-British, the moment 
Muslims began to fraternise with the Hindus. Such is the 
mentality of so many of the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats. 

, I do not believe there are any Indiaq Muslims who want 
Muslim sovereignty in India, but if there be any such we should 
not be afraid of them. If it came to it, we know how to defend 
our liberties with or without British aid. How long are we going 
to be afraid of shadows and be deceived by imaginery fears set before 
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us &8 a justification of despotic rule? But all this is on the 
assumption that there is going to be a fight. I for one do not 
believe that there is any likelihood of one. The Muslims of India 
do not want to turn out the British ; even if they wanted it they 
could not do so. What they need and ask for is our moral and 
constitutional support in the present crisis regarding the Khilafat, 
and we should have no hesitation in giving it to them unreservedly. 

I think it is a perfectly legitimate and constitutional demand 
that the Indian troops should no more be used anywhere 
outside India. They were taken out to defend the Empire when 
the Empire was in danger. The War which threatened th*; 
whole Empire is over and the troops sent by the Dominions h.we 
returned to their homes. So should ours. The Indian army exists 
to defend the Indian Empire and not for an aggressive Imperial 
policy of extension and expansion. 

As to how far the Hindus should go with their Muslim 
countrymen in the latter’s campaign of non-cooperation is a question 
which it is for you to discuss and decide. All that I can say at this 
stage is that we should go as far as we can, consistently with our 
duty to the country, even if we have to suffer. The Hindu- Muslim 
unity betokens the dawn of a new day in the history of India and it 
will be extremely foolish and short-sighted to throw this chance 
which only comes once perhaps in a century on the bidding of those 
who worship at the shrine of Dyerism. 

The prospect of Hindu-Muslim unity has already brightened the 
horizon and outlook of many an Indian who had taken to despair. 
It has cheered many a dying patriot at Amritsar and other places. 

Mr. Maqbul Mohomed of Amritear has in his evidence before 
the Congress Commissioners related two touching incidents wh&h 
are worth mentioning here. Speaking of the pathetic scenes *• 
witnessed after the firing on the carriage bridge at Amritsar, on the 


10th of April, he says : — . . 

“ I witnessed many pathetic scenes and some gruesome sigh s. 
I saw a corpse actually with an eye-ball and the whole brain blown 
out. I heard a dying man gasping “ Hindu Mussalman ki Jai. 
boy of 16 or 17 years of age lay wounded with bis entrails protud- 
ing, having been hit on the belly. When Dr. Dhanpat Rai Salana 
and I approached him, he whispered : lam dying, ftttond 

brethren. “ Hindu Muaealman ki Jai.” The next^ment he d.kd 
Many similar instances of notable sacrifice I noticed when I was 

pouring water into the mouths of the dying. .. 

One word more and I wiH have finished this part of my eddrese. 
.It has been pointed out to me by wen meaning ^ends^h atin 
re p orting the Muslim -claim for the maintenance of the YurtuA 
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Empire, I am advocating Imperialism to which I am otherwise 
so bitterly opposed. Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, I do desire 
the destruction of Imperialism but I do not desire the destruc- 
tion of some Empires for the benefit of others. In my judgment, 
Imperialism should be eliminated from the affairs of men and 
federation of sisterly states should take its place, hut so long as 
there are Empires, it is not in the interests of humanity that some 
of them should be dissolved for the enlargement and glorification 
of others. In the present state of world politics, the liberty of such 
states as are now being created by the dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire is not worth even a day's purchase. Syria, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia are,being absorbed in the British and French Empires. 
Arabia and Kurdistan and Armenia cannot but be. vassal States. 
Turkey itself, under the Treaty, is hardly in a better' position than 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. In an unguarded moment Lloyd George 
has said : “We have got Constantinople. We have got Mesopota- 
mia. We have got Palestine/’ The Allies would have been 
perfectly justified in insisting on establishing qutonomous Govern- 
ments in all the component parts of the Turkish Empire, with a tie 
of federation joining them all for purposes of defence. But as the 
matter at present stands, Muslim independence is entirely gone. 
What Arabia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Syria, Kurdistan and Anatolia 
are getting is only a shadow and not the substance. 

It is impossible to believe that the British and the French 
quarrels over the oil of Mosul are all disinterested and in the interest 
of the Muslim world. France, Italy and Great Britain have just 
made a treaty defining their economic interests in these territories, 
without consulting Turkey. 

• In my judgment the position of the Turks in Anatolia and 
Constantinople is worse than that of Germans in Germany and of 
the Austrians in Austria. It cannot be said that the Treaty secures 
them the sovereignty of Thrace or of the Turkish parts of Empire 
or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor. In an article in 
the Servant of India, dated 19th August 1920, our friend Mr. C. F. 
Andrews has explained the meaning of that sentence. He quotes 
chapter and verse for the following opinion : — 

“Furthermore, we have now the fact brought to light, that every 
other Allied power appears to regard the British as paramount in 
Aleppo and Damascus and the Greeks as paramount in. Smyrna and 
Adrianople. All the military defences of Constantinople are in the 
hands of the British. The Sultan himself, his Vizier, and his 
Cabinet sign dtiHfully and unanimously British orders. Becalcitrant 
officials have been effectively dealt with. Financial control has 
been taken from the Turkish Government ; and the Sultan 
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has been made, cotenfr a prisoner la bit own patae,— to «D intents 
and purposes, — bat also practically a pauper and a mendicant, 
dependent on the hated foreigner for every peony of hie income. 
It ia tkia situation, which has made Europe regard the British 
military occupation as complete and lasting. 

Reform Rule* and Regulations. 

It is not my intention to detain you long over the Reform Rules 
and Regulations. The Parliament has finally passed them and they 
have already been put into operation. My attitude towards the 
Reform Scheme may be summed up ih one sentence. It was one of 
partial elation in 1918, it sank into one of depression in 1919, it 
changed almost into one of despair in 1920. From the frankness tha t 
characterised the statements made in the Joint Report of the 
Secretary of State and Viceroy, I concluded that they meant exactly 
what they had said. But soon after, the resolution relating to 
the Arms Aot and the Lbcal Self-Government and the action of the 
Government in the matter of admitting Indians into the commis- 
sioned ranks of the Indian Army, disillusioned me. Then came the 
Reform Act, with its reservations and limitations. The way in which 
the Secretary of State has been encumbering Indian finanoes and 
sanctioning increase after increase in the salaries snd allowances 
of the Civil and Military service, the rules that have been made for 
the selection of such Indian Civil Eervants as are to be nominated 
in India, the latest development of policy in regard to Currency, 
and Exchange, and Reserve Bills, and last but not the ‘least the 
tenderness which has been * shown in dealing with the culprits 
in the Punjab tragedy have shattered all my hopes. The 
Reform Scheme as originally formulated, carried, in its bosom 
the germs of disease. These germs . have so fearfully developed 
since then that Colonel Wedgewood was perfectly justified in 
arguing that “the people of India think and rightly think, that the 
rules and regulations and the decisions of the Joint Committee, 
have whittled down the recommendation of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report and have made the Act, as it is put into operation now, 
far worse than the recommendations of the original Report led them 
to expect”. Now 1 must say that in one or two respects the Reform 
Act has made an improvement on the' dtiginal scheme, but* on the 
whole it has disappointed the hopes that were raised by the latter. 
Nor is this any matter for wonder. The Rules aqd Regulations 
have been framed by the bureaucracy and represent their mind. 
The people of India have had very little to say in the drafting of 
them, and what little they said has gone unheeded. The restric- 
tions imposed on the selection of candidates, the r efusa l to 
enfranchise the wage-earning classes and women, the ooustitiltftifft of 
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the territorial constituencies andth; almost autocratic powers given 
to the Governors, have oonsiderablyreduced the Value of the 
Reforms, even stick as they 1 were. The, distinction between dismissed 
Government Servant and dismMaedoV ; suspended lawyers and 
between rural and urban oonstitoeAeiea b oA tbe fade of it absurd. 
The tenderness shown towards^ European commercial interests ig 
.significant and evep more significant is the anxiety to keep 'tint 
of the Councils the leading victims of Martial Law. ' In the 
Punjab, Indian Trade and: GoMsarae; remains An re presented and 
also the Depreseed'. Gtaaeea and the wage-earners. .The Rules of 
Procedure are as reactionary as the ingenuity. y «f 'they bureaucracy 
could make; -them. In !aet, efi round* so far as the Rules 
and regulations are concerned, the bureaucracy have won and 
tbo Indian people have . lost, My friend, Mr. V. J. Patel, has 
returned to India perhaps , sadder and wiaor for hie troubles. He 
will, I am sure, throw much more .light On the - subject tban I can. 
It has been found tint blood is tuoker than water. It has happened 
in this case as it did in the ease of the ' Moriey-Minto reforms, 
and it will continue to be like that, until the people of India 
makeup their minds that what they want is the whole- loaf and 
not merely half of it. I would have nOtibjection to take even the 
half, .provided I was sure that the half offered was not seleetedby 
the bureaucracy. The bureaucracy is so adept in the art of mixing 
and cookipg that the half which, they propose to retain, contains all 
the nourishment, of the whole leaving the -other half worse than 
ehaff. They manage it so skilfully that ip the process of dougking 
they mix many a germ of disease in the half which they propose to 
left you have. It will he a marvel of good fortune* if with all the 
distinctions of Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs and Christians, of urban 
and rural, of Brahmans and Non-Brahmans, of residents and non-, 
residents, of British subjects Mid those of Natives States, of military 
and civil, made in the Rules apd Regulations, . we are still able to 
evolve a national spirit which will rise above these' differences and 
consolidate us into one people, with a will to live and prosper as a 
free nation. 

NofrCoepsration. 

At the meeting of the* All-India Congress Committee, which 
sanctioned 1 the convening of this speoial session, it was proposed 'by 
Mr. Gandhi that, as a protest against the Turkish Peace Treaty and 
the decision of the Government in regard to the Punjab affairs, 
that Committee should recommend a programme of Non-co-opera- 
tion to the country. Mr. Gandhi’s programme of Non-co-operation 
includes the boycott of the roformed Councils * The All-India 
Congees Committee considered that it was nod within its competence 
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tp accept this proposition as it was opposed to the Resdutibnof 
tke Amritsar Congress relating to the Reform Scheme. It did not, 
at the same time, think it right to dispose of the matter . without 
giving the country, as a whole, an opportunity of pronouncing on 
it. So it has referred the whole matter to this Special Session. 

The question has since then been widely discussed , in the 
country, on the platform and in the press. The Central Khilafat 
Committee under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi have already started 
their campaign of Non-co-operation. Some Provincial Congress 
Committees have, by a majority of votes, accepted the principle of 
Non-co-operation but have recommended no action, pending .the 
decision of this assembly. The question is very much agitating 
the public mind and has divided the country into two opposing 
camps. On both sideB are ranged revered and respected leaders. 
Much feeling has been imported into the discussion. Under the 
circumstances, I have decided that, as President of this assembly, 
the proper course for me at this stage is to refrain from expressing 
any opinion on this subject. 

Past Practice. 


I am aware that in the past Presidents have generally discussed 
all important political questions of the day in their presidential 
addresses, but then until very recently the country was practically 
unanimous on all questions which the Congress was expected to 


deal with. 

On tbe other band, I believe there is an unwritten tradition 
that the Congress President, as the spokesman of the country, is 
expected to deal only with questions on which the country is 
unanimous or almost unanimous. There is a great deal of wisdom 
in that tradition. If the Congress is to maintain its character as a 
National Assembly,* those who are selected for the office of the 
President must not be • partisans in the ordinary sense of the term. 
Whatever his personal opinions, tho President cannot be speaking 
for, and in the name of tho country, if he makes a pronouncement on 
•which the country is not unanimous. If his views do not happen to 
coincide with those of the Majority, both he and the Congress would 
find the situation rather awkward. The President should not try to 
anticipate the decision of the Congress on a question on which the 
country is so sharply divided sc it is on the question before us. I, 
therefore, think that the best interests of the country and thetredi- 
tions of the high office to which you have elected me, require that for 
td to Om Mfu, I d-dd ... tm 

debate^ question. In deciding to do so, I am p g , 

rtl.lTt. -7 judgment, .111 ..die *» *«*» » 't 

National character of this assembly, and which wJUbo have the 
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additional merit of not narrowing the field from which to seiaetyout 
fatal* Presidents. Id these day* of aotive political fife, whe n every 
now diy the ooontry may be expected to ba; confronted with 
problem* op which there is room for differences of opinion among the 
heat and the most respected of the oountry’s leaders, yon eon not 
afford to' select your Presidents from amongst men who have kept 
aloof from active political life. No person who is actively interested 
in Ihe political life of his country can possibly remain neutral on any 
Important questions on the merest ohanoe of being oalled upon to 
preside over a session of the Congress. Nor would such an office- 
seeker be worthy of this high offioe. The Congress Presidents must 
continue to be selected, as far as possible, from among men who have 
been in the forefront of the politioal life of the country. It should 
not be difficult for many among them, to be absolutely impartial whan 
presiding over discussions of controversial subjects, in spite of their 
having their own personal opinions one way or the other. 

President Mouth-piscs of the Country. 

In my humble judgment, toe President of the Indian National 
Congress is the mouth-piece of the country only on questions on 
Whioh the country is unanimous or praotioally unanimous. Acting 
on this principle, • the moment I decided to accept the honour to 
which I was called by the vote oi the All-India Congress Committee, 
I made up my mind to follow this eoune. Since then I have devoted 
touch thought to it but 1 have not seen any reason to change my 
opinion. I hope and trust that my decision will meet with your 
approval. I have my personal opinion on the questions involved in 
the programme oi non-co-operation but during the session of the 
Congress I will conduct the proceedings without taking sides. 

Co-operation Examinee 1 . 

This, however, does not prevent me from making some 
general observations on the subject. Before we consider Non-co- 
operation let us start with co-operation. Co-operation of the people 
with the Government is based on one of the two assumptions, 
either that the Government represents them, or that' the Govern- 
ment is .there to protect their interests. Now in India the first oi 
these Awe assumptions ean not hold good. The seoond is ’unhappily 
in tbs sours* of beiug shattered to pieces, if not already gone. 
CoHiperatiou with Government, again, is of two kinds ; one 
enforceable by law and therefore compulsory, for example toe 
payment - of taxes, Or serving the army under conscription ; toe 
other is voluntary, for example accepting Government service or 
joining the Councils and so. J<i the case of the former, every 
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refusal is punishable. As for the latter, there again you have to 
distinguish between co-operation which is obviously for the country's 
benefit and that which- is not bo. Co-operation determined solely 
or mainly by economic considerations can only be refused, if we can 
find economic alternatives. Co-operation inspired by considerations 
of honour and dignity can be easily refused if the mentality of the 
people regarding honour and dignity can be changed. Last, but not 
the least, in the same class you may consider co-opejr&tion whioh 
gives you opportunities of serving your country by attacking the 
citadels ol power and privilege from the inside. 

Co-operation or refusal of it, then, must be judged by (a) its 
obligatory or voluntary nature ( b ) by its economic consequence* 
( c ) by its inherent morality and ( d ) by its utility as a weapon of 
attack or defence. 

Cooperation which is immoral or which makes you a tool of a 
foreign bureaucracy or which leaves you no option but to give effect 
to their orders, stands on an entirely different footing from one which 
is obviously for the benefit of the country. Similarly Co-operation, 
which is inspired by economic necessity stands on a different footing 
from the one which is solely or mainly based on considerations of 
honour and dignity. Then again you must consider if your refusal 
of co-operation proceeds from the desire to make an immediate 
effective impression on the Government or from the motive of 
habituating the people to take their destiny in their own hands. 

These, then, are the issues involved in the great question of 
Non -co-operation. 


Interests of the People. 

With your permission, I may also sound a general note of 
warning. We are passing through critical times. The minds of 
men are in ferment not only in this country of ours, but all over the 
world. Ideals, ideas, principles, convictions, sentiments, opinions, 
beliefs, creeds and all things, for which men have so far lived and 
fought are in the melting pot. Democracy is in the air but not that 
democracy which has brought the old world near its end in one 
great war. We arc promised a new kind of democracy which would 
make no distinctions of colour, creed, caste, civilisation or culture. 
It would recognise r.o barrier between men ai;d men which are the 
outcome of artificial social distinctions. It aims to raise the dignity 
of MAN as such. Under the circumstances, it is our duty to take 
into consideration more than we ever did before, the interests of 
those who are for the present mc r e men and women, with no 
adjectives or prefixes before their names to enable them either to 
vote for the legislative assemblies of the country or to exercise any 
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other political 'right$ , 'giving them a voioe in the determination^ 
their destinies. These men and women have h^ n to think,iiot 
that they did not think before. Thank GJt>3, Hhe masses df thjji 
Country have never been unthinking animals! -But what they usrt 
to think of before is different from what they ftt&.tbinking how. In 
one word, they have begun to think politically. Bitter experience, 
eoonoznio want, Bowlatt Bills and the Martial Law orders, have 
indeed not only taught, them to think politically but also, to think 
vigorously. They feel and realise more keenly and more actively 
than they perhaps ever did before, the difference between politically 
frte men and those that are not so. , In certain respects they 
an already ahead of those who are supposed to have a stake in the 
country. They feel that the men without property have a greater 
and more real stake in the cbuntry than men with property. The 
hitter can go and Bettle and live wherever they like. The whole 
world is open to them. They are perfectly welcome in every 
civilised country. But the former can go nowhere except as 
indentured coolies or as mercenary soldiers, privileges of which they 
ary already quite sick. They want their country for themselves 
and they are keen on getting it as soon as circumstances permit 
Under the circumstances, let me beg of you to think well before you 
decide the momentous question before you. Whatever you decide, 
be prepared to act up to your decision regardless of the oonsequenses 
to your personal interest. Let not your decisions be vitiated by 
considerations of personal or class interests. 

The Masses. 

The general public, including the masses, are in no mood to-be 
trifled with either by the Government or by yourselves. They have 
waited sufficiently long, and they want immediate relief from 
^ftrtnnmin want aid from political bondage. They may not understand 
complicated questions of Finanoe, Currency, Military organisation, or 
the like. They may not be able to express opinions -on abstract 
theories of State, but they do know that the country at present is 
not being governed in their interests. They are quite- aware of the 
supercilious olaims that are being put forward by British statesmen 
obeli kinds from the O’ Dwyers, Sydenhams and Sumners of the 
Tory sohool to the Mestons, Mho Donnels and Montagus of the 
democratic wing, that the British can and do looh after the interests 
of the masses of this country even better than their educated 
countrymen. They know that when the question arises whether 
vote should be given to "thq man on the soil, the . man behind the 
plough, and the man whose 'life is a question between a mop end' s 
crop” it is the British statesman who Stands between them and their 
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right. They knbw also that when the question arises of how best 
to spend the revenue raised from them, the people, whose interests 
get precedence' oyrft theirs, are the British Civilian, the British 
Army man, the British manufacturer, the British banker, and the 
British trader. They have seen through the newspapers how 
lavishly and generously the British Secretary of State has been 
solicitous of conciliating the British and the allied highly paid 
Indian servants of the Crown by giving them large increments in the 
princely salaries which they are already enjoying. While the British 
Government readily recognises that the man drawing from Bs. 500 to 
Rs. 3000 .or 4000 a month is hard hit by the increase in the cost of 
living, they shut their eyes to the fact that the said increase has cut 
the very ground from under the feet of the' ordinary wage-earner, the 
small agriculturist and th 3 low-paid clerk. Last, but not the least, 
they have seen that, however tyrannical and oppressive the conduot of 
a British or Indian officer may be, the greatest punishment that can 
be meted out to him is to be compulsarily retired on a pension, a 
punishment which really falls on the tax-payor. 

Pensions to Dyers and Smiths. 

•Tust imagine, Ladies and Gentlemen, the iniquity of the fact 
that the Indian tax-payer, whose women were insulted, whose 
crops weru ruined, whose sons were flogged, who in his own person, 
or in that of his relatives or countrymen was humiliated, imprisoned 
and trodden under foot, is being made to pay for the comfortable living 
in Great Britain of a Michael O’Dwyer and Bosworth Smith. The 
other day, when I mentioned Bosworth Smith to a senior Punjab 
Civilian, he said, “that fellow was mad.” Yet this same mad man 
not only ruled districts as big in size perhaps as Wales for a 
number of years, but still is to be a burden on the Indian revenue. 

Believe me, Ladies and Gentlemen, the masses of this country 
•are feeling the hardships of the present system of administration 
even more keenly than the educated Indian. I do not wish to be 
an alarmist but let me tell you quite frankly that if the Government 
and the more coraFortfibly placed among ourselves do not desire a 
revolution, they have to do something tangible, material and 
substantial, to remove these impressions and do it quick, lhe 
persecution of a few educated leaders will only make the situation 
worse. Educated leaders, on the whole, exercise a restraining 
influence. Remove that influence as was done by deporting Drs. 
Kitchlew and Satyapal and the consequences will be disastrous. 

Appointment of Lord Sinha and Messrs. Sarnia end Sapru. 

The recent appoinments of Lord Sinha and of Mr. Sharma 
and Dr. Sapru, are excellent in themselves. I may even congratulate 
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tbe*e gentiemen;pn their good luck and the Government on their 
w i ijfly ‘ but af Remedies for the existing^ discontent they are 
hopeUtody ioadeqhate. A few years before, they might have thrilled 
our imagination but coming after the Pun^eV tragedy, they have 
natdrally fallen flat. What people want are qpt, •appointments but 
the .power to make them. As nominees of Mr. Montagu upon the 
people Lord Sinha and Messrs. Shafi, Sharma end Sapru, are the 
servants of the British Ministry and not of the Indian- people. We 
have every reason to be happy that some of our countrymen will 
share the loaves and fishes that were so far reserved only for the 
Britishers. We are also happy that they will have opportunities of 
serving their country in positions of responsibility and we are 
confident that they will discharge their duties.very well and possibly 
to the credit of their country. All that may be true, yet we can not 
help feelling that they are not the servants of the people of India, but 
their masters. Ladies and Gentlemen, what we want are not 
masters, imposed from without, but servants selected and honoured 
from within. The fact that Lord Sinha might get a salary of a lakh 
of rupees or more, or that our other friends might get salaries of 
Its. 80,000 or so does not make us forget that about 40 per cent, of 
the Indian revenues are spent on the maintenance of an a?my which 
is being used for aggressive Imperial purposes, that millions of our 
countrymen and countrywomen are denied the ordinary amenities of 
human life and that they are being ruled by many who share the 
sentiments of Dyer and Bosworth Smith. 

Whatever you decide, remember these facts. Tho greatest need 
of the situation is the uplift of the masses, educational, social, as 
well as economical. Go-operation or non-co-operation, that must 
be our aim and purpose and that must be our motive and inspira- 
tion. The masses muBt feel that we are working for them, and in 
their interests. 

The lead of the Masses- 

This leads mo to another point. How far we must lead or be 
led by the masses 1 During the last 6 months since I landed on the 
20th of February last, I have been in close touch with the masses of 
my countrymen. I have seen them in their thousands, in processions 
at meetings and have met their representatives in private, I have 
Been their politie&l awakening. It has exceeded my wildest expecta- 
tions. Under the circumstances, we have to remember that in any 
programme we make, we must caixy the masses along with us. 
While* it will be wrong on our part to allow our deliberate judgment 
tobe overruled by the masses, H will be equally unwise and perhaps 
fatal to ignore them. There are some worthy men who are disposed 
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to confound the people with mobs f they believe that true leader, 
shin requires the dpregard of the. opinions andL*ishes of the people. 
With due respect to them I have no hesitation iasaying^hat j do 
not share their belief; Ihe masses change their character into molts 
when they ate wrifemed by passion • and anger, and are filled with a 
desire for revenge and as a rule this happens only under grave 
provocation. In that situation it becomes the duty of the leaders to 
be firm and .save the situation by tact and skill ( The Punjab leaders 
at Lahore, Amritsar, Gqjranwala and Kasur tried to do this and 
would, I verily believe, have saved the situation but for the 
meddling and blundering* of the bureaucracy who were out for 
producing a moral effect. The situation at Delhi was actually savtvi 
by the tactful leadership of S^ami Sharadhanand and the equally 
wise behaviour of the Chief Commissioner. Such, however, are 
exceptional occasions). Under ordinary circumstances wise leader- 
ship involves understanding of the mass mind in a spirit of sympathy 
and respect. There may be occasions when majority or no majority, 
one has to go by the voice of one’s own conscience but in practical 
politics such occasions are not frequent nor many. I will therefore 
beg of my fellow Congressmen to bear these considerations in mind 
when deciding the question before them. We must arrivo at a con- 
clusion satisfactory to the general body of our countrymen in whose 
interests and for whose welfare we are striving. We must not lose tho 
lead of the people either by marching too far ahead of them, or by 
lagging behind. Loth will bo fatal to the best interests of tho country. 

In their present mood, the masses demand that wo shall do 
something over and above the mere passing of resolutions. But I 
believe they want also that we shall not lose such opportunities of 
alleviating their condition and helping them in their little things, as 
we possess or which the law allows us. 

Despotism of a Democracy worse than that of a Monarch. 

Ladies and Gentlemen before I conclude, let mo submit for your 
consideration one more thought. There is no such thing as benevo- 
lence in international politics. Although there is such a thing as 
enlightened self interest. The despotism of a democracy is in my 
judgment more fatal for subject people than that of an absolute 
monarch. The' situation which you have to face is from this point of 
view more difficult and complex than the one your ancestors had to 
face even under the despotism of an Aurangzeb. 

I would therefore very much like to warn my countrymen 
against being under any delusion as to the justice-loving nature or 
high-mindedness of any democracy in the world, British or other. 

I was in this mater disillusioned by my first visit to England in 

11 
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1906. Since then \ have had many opportunities of studying the 
nature and the ohagacter of several democracies ( British, American 
and Japanese ) and you may take it from me,' that although there 
are men and women in these democracies who are absolutely just 
and high-minded, guided by the purest of motives ‘ in. dealing with 
subject peoples and baokward races, the bulk of them, be they of 
England or of America, not to speak of Japan, know only one thing, 
namely, their own interest or the interest of their race. There are 
seotions of these democracies whose own class interests require the 
destruction of militarism and imperialism and who will therefore 
sympathise with those of the subject people who are struggling for 
emancipation. It is wise on your part to ally yourselves with them. 
But place no faith in tbe profession? of those who, however liberal, 
worship at the shrine of Imperialism. The recent Parliamentary 
debate on the Punjab affairs ought to dispel all illusions if there 
were any still left, on that score. The Imperialist Liberals in the 
House of Commons with a few noble exceptions, showed no sympathy 
for the sufferings of the Punjabees, in spite of the eloquent 
plead ings of men like Mr. T. J. Bonnet, Colonel Wedgewood and 
Mr. Ben Spoor. Liberals in the House of Lords were among the most 
violent supporters of the military rule. It was a sight for the gods 
to see. Lords Cur son, Milner and Birkiuhead pleading for concilia- 
tion and Lords Ampthill and M&cdonnel supporting brute force. 

Have as many friends as you can have, among Englishmen and 
others, but have faith in yourselves alone. 

It is much better to go rather slowly than deluded by promises 
held out to us by people who are not in a position to fulfil those 
promises, or who do not mean what they say or who promise in 
diplomatic language. Our progress depends more than any thing 
else upon the volume and vigour of our own public opinion in this 
country. It will be wise to have this supplemented by the moral 
support of the great nations of the world, since by virtue of being a 
member of the League of Nations, we can now legitimately appeal to 
them for such moral support. 

Our success will be determined by the extent of our earnestness, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice in the leaders, the spirit of self-denial in the 
rank aud file, the power to lead righteously and to be led by righteous 
men. The time has come when we must decide between the 
freedom of body and soul and the life of 'convenience and Compara- 
tive ease which is allowed to a few of us under the present system. 
If we decide for the former we must be prepared for the consequent 
ces. But if we choose the latter we must not ory if we do not get 
the moon; That is the real issue .before you and I know I can leavtf 
this issue with oontfidenee in yeur hands.. 
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After offering the most oordial welcome on l>ehalf of the 
Reception Committee and the people of Bengal and expressing 
profound sorrow at the passing away of Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, Mr. Chakravarty delivered his address as follows : — 

The root cause of the piesent position. 

The Britisher came to this country as a commercial adventurer 
and has stayed here as a commercial exploiter. This cause is the 
root cause and affects the very life of our people. We have been 
decaying since a very long time past, as a race, hut to-day tvo are 
threatened with not race-decadance only, hut almost with positive 
raee-oxtinction. While in the other parts of the civilised world, 
birth-rate is steadily increasing in relation to death rate, n various 
parts of India our death-rate is increasing and birth-rato simul- 
taneously dwindling down year after year. In the course oi a few 
centuries, unless we are able to find means to rev «^ * h ® 80 
as we see in the other countries of the world, we shall be overtaken 
by the fate of the American Indians or the 
The people of India have always been able to adapt ‘^frm 
epoch to P epoch to its changing physical, economic, 
environment But the struggle to which we are called t^day is not 
really of this character. It is practically a physical conflict between 
Se rSi Vhich holds political domination over us and ourselvM. 
This conflict is not a mere political conflict, hut it 1 u 
covers every department of our lxie, economic, social as weua» 
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political. Economically ever since the British came to this country 
there has been an almost open war carried on by the representatives 
of British commercial interests against the economic interests of the 
people of this country. When the British caipe to India, we were 
both an agricultural and a manufacturing ' nation. But they 
deliberately killed our manufactures, because they foundit impossible 
to compete on fair terms with these. The story of this murderous 
economic war has been stated in a nutshell by Horace Hayman 
Wilson in his Note to Mill’s History of India : and though many 
of. you are familiar with it, it may be profitably quoted onoe more 
to refresh our memory. 

“ It is also a melancholy instance of the wrong dqne to India 
by the country on which she has become dependent. It was stated 
in evidence in 1813, that the cotton and silk goods of India, up to 
the period, could be sold for a profit in the British market at a 
price from 50 to 60 per cent, lower than those fabricated in England. 
It consequently became necessary to protect the latter by duties of 
70 to 80 per cent, on their value or by positive prohibition. Had 
this not been the case, had not such prohibitory duties and decrees 
existed, the mills of Paisley and Manchester would have been stopped 
in their outset, and they could scarcely have again been set in motion 
even by the power of steam. They were created by the sacrifice 
of the Indian manufacture. Had India been independent, she 
would have retaliated, would have imposed prohibitory duties upon 
British goods and would thus have preserved her productive industry 
from annihilation. This act of self-defence was not permitted her ; 
she was at the mercy of the stranger. British goods were forced upon 
her without paying any duty, and the foreign manufacturer 
employed the arm of political injustice to keep down and ultimately 
strangle a competitor with whom he could not have contended on 
equal terms.” 

For the last hundred and fifty years our economic resources 
have been uninterruptedly and increasingly exploited by foreign, 
and particularly British traders, protected by the British Government 
in India. I am aware that this exploitation is called by anothot 
name, by our English friends. They call it development. Nor can 
it be denied that British capital and commercial entei$>riso have 
developed our resources very considerably. And superficial observers, 
generalising from similar economic developments in the free countries 
of Europe and America, have rushed to the conclusion that these 
economic developments have necessarily added to the wealth of 
India also. But they have overlooked the fact that the profits of 
these now developments ' have not come to the people, but have 
gone out of the country to the pockets of foreign exploiters. AH 
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that we have earned, or practically all, from those so-called 
developments of our economic resources are the wages of our labour. 
And these wages also have gone back to a vory large extent to 
these foreign exploiters themselves in the shape of the' price of 
imported luxuries that have been thrust upon us practically leaving 
little or no margine of these increased wages to the wage-earner 
to contribute to the national wealth and the economic staying power 
of his people. Increased wages in Great Britain or Germany or 
America moans greater comfort and higher standards of living for 
the masses contributing to their health, happiness and. longevity. The 
wages which a labourer earns in the free countries of Europe or 
America are distributed among his own people and remain in the 
country increasing the sum total of national capita!. But it is 
different in India. Those who cite the increased use of various 
articles of luxury such as shirts and coats, shoes and umbrellas by 
the present generation of the Indian peasantry, luxuries that were 
unknown to their forefathers, as evidence of our economic advance- 
ment, do not probe these things deeply and enquire how much of 
the things that they use now are manufactured in the country and 
how much come from abroad. And the moment we examine these 
matters carefully, we discover the simple and obvious solution of the 
enigma of the increasing poverty of a country, the natural resources 
of which have been enormously developed during the last hundred 
and fifty years of British rule. This has ouly helped to increase 
our economic dependence and has made the way clear for the 
perpetuation of our economic serfdom. If we look back into history 
it would become apparent how this econofnic thraldom has been 
intentionally secured. In the days when the Britisher came to 
this country as a commercial adventurer it may be said that he had 
no such idoa ; but as time went on he seized every bpportunity that 
offered itself for this purpose. The first opportunity that offered 
itself was the state of the administration of the country, specially 
the state of administration of Bengal under the Mahomcdan power 
tottering as it then was on account of the onslaughts of thcMaharoila 
which Jed to the armed interference of the Britisher with the then 
Government of Bengal. Ho fought and did so with the assistance 
partly of tie Bengalee soldiers in the Battle of Plassey and won 
it. HouP did he utilise his victory? I quote from Hr. AJilliani 
ltalph Inge, Dean of St. Paul. In his Outspoken Essays published 
in 1919, on page 91, he says this : — 

“ It was not till the accession of George III that the increase 
in our numbers became rapid. No one until then would have 
thought of, singling out the Englishman as the embodiment of tne 
good apprentice. Me tern, in the sixteenth century. found oiu 
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countrymen ‘as lazy as Spaniards moat foreigners were struok by 
our fondness for solid food and strong drink. The industrial 
revolution came upon ns suddenly ; it changed the whole face of 
the , country and the apparent character of the people. In the far 
future ' our descendants may look back upon the period in which we 
arq living as a strange episode which disturbed the natural habits 
of our race.” 

“ The first impetus was given by the plunder of Bengal, which, 
after the victories of Clive flowed into the country in a broad 
stream for about thirty years. This ill-gotten wealth played the 
same part in stimulating English industries as the ‘ five millions 
extorted from France, did for -Germany after 1870.” 

This money the Britisher invested in trade and commerce in 
the country and made profits and grew richer. This process went 
on unchecked and the Directors of the blast India Company declared 
themselves that it was necessary for the maintenance of the commerce 
established in the East Indies that people of the country should be 
kept in subjection, and the new political power already secured 
was directed towards that object. In course of time an Empire 
was established in India but the main purpose for which the political 
supremacy maintained by military domination has been directed, 
is commercial supremacy. It is often repeated that the Britisher 
has developed India and has made her what she *'s now. But for 
Whose benefit ? My answer is for his own benofit and not mine. 
And as regards his mentality let me quote again from the same 
author, page 94 

“ A nation may bo so much weakened in physique by underfee- 
ding as to be impotent from a military point of view in spite of 
great numbers ; this is the case in India and China. Deficient 
nourishment also diminishes the day’s work.” 

“ If European and American capital goes to China and provides 
proper food for the workmen, we may have an early opportunity of 
discovering whether the supporters of the League of Nations have 
any real conscientious objection to violence and bloodshed. We 
may surmise that the European man, the fiercest of all beasts of prey, 
is not likely to abandon the weapons which have made him the lord 
and the bully of the planet. He has no other superiority to the 
races which he arrogantly despises. Under a regime of peace the 
Asiatic would probably be his master.” 

I think I have shown that it is not for any altruistic purpose, 
parfrdnly not for compassion and love and affection for me, that the 
Britisher. has come here and has stayed here. He is here for ex- 
ploitation at my cost and at the cost of the resources of my country. 
He holds. ae by the sword and he has declared himself as clearly 
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aa he can that he wants to hold me by the sword. He has no 
intention of treating me as a human being, far less his equal, 
specially when his commercial interests are concerned. There may 
be professions made to the contrary, I do not believe them. I 
leave out isolated individuals — a microscopic minority — out of 
account. I remembei that in the yoar 1885 when the llhert Bill 
controversy was going on, the Times o f London said : 

“An Empire which has been conquered by tho sword and by 
breaking every commandment cannot be retained by the Sermon on 
the Mount.” 

Now let us analyse the recent Punjab affairs in detail and let 
us see whether this analysis of the mentality and attitude of the 
Britisher is not fully borne out by what he did in the Punjab. 

The Punjab. 

Turning to the business before the Special Congress we are 
confronted first with the affairs of the Punjab. Fellow delegates, 
when we met last at Amritsar, the Ilnntcr Committee and our own 
Congress Sub-Committee were still sitting and had not concluded 
their labours ; and in the absence of their recorded findings of fact, 
the Congress refrained from urging specific measures of punishment 
except as regards persons whose guilt was patent, manifest and 
independent of further proof. Since then, both these bodies have 
submitted their reports ; the Government of India have published 
their revic\y of the Hunter Committee's two reports, and the 
Secretary of State has published his despatch in connection with 
the same. And it will now be your duty to take these important 
documents into serjous consideration and to record your delilicrate 
opinion both as regards the state of things which they display and 
the recommendations which they make. 

The report of the Congress Sub-committee. 

Over the Report of the Congress Sub-Committee I shall Hot 
detain you long. Being in a manner our own handiwork, convention 
would require that I should be chary of praising it ; and yet I shall 
not allow any sense of false mock-modesty to curb my outspoken 
admiration of this masterly piece of work. To put it roundly and 
in brief, I endorse every word and suggestion of tho report ; and I 
am struck with wonder And admiration as often as I consider the 
fulness and clearness of evidence upon which it has been based, the 
care and scrupulous firmness with which the evidence has been sifted, 
the force and cogency with which facts have been marshalled, and 
the broad, massive impartiality which characterizes its findings. My 
only quarrel with the report is that its recommendations are too mild 
md lenient : that in its anxiety to avoid overstatement it has been 
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guilty of some considerable understatement; and that having 
marshalled its facts with inimitable force and vigour, it stops short 
of the conclusions which it might legitimately have drawn. And this 
I say not simply as a public man interested in the iull threshing 
out of matters of grave and public importance, but also as a lawyer 
having some little experience of the handling of proof and the 
drawing of conclusions. 

Of the authors of the Congress Sub-Committee's report I shall 
say that they have done tbeir duty manfully and well, they have 
served their country faithfully in her hour of need and travail, and 
they have richly deserved — and are sure to receive — the grateful 
thanks and appreciation of the Congress. 

The points which stand clearly and vividly out from the report 
of the Congress Sub-Committee are the following, w>. : — 

(1) That there were no revolt or rebellion in the Punjab — 
nothing beyond casual rioting provoked almost in every instance by 
the unnecessary aggressiveness of the < authorities and which might 
easily have been suppressed by the civil powei with prompt and 
tactful handling. 

(2) That the cause of the disturbances was not Satyagraha 
( which acted as a moderating factor wherever the people were 
familiar with it ) but the harsh and unsympathetic administration 
of Sir Michael O'Dwyer acting upon local causes — such as rigorous 
methods of recruiting, the pressure of the income tax and widespread 
economic distress. 

(3) That the disturbances were magnified into a rebellion by 
the deliberate disingenuity of Sir Michael O'Dwyer who wanted 
some justification for the introduction of martial law, and who 
intended by such application of martial law to crush all political 
life in the Punjab. 

(4) That in any case, the disturbances — such as they were — 
having subsided either before the formal introduction of martial law 
or immediately after its introduction, its continuance till the middle 
of June was absolutely unjustifiable. 

(5) That the administration of martial law ( specially 
in Amritsar and Lahore and in parts of Qujranwalla) was attended 
by barbarities and shameful outrages such as constitute a stain upon 
civilization and humanity. 

(6) That the massacre of JallianwaUa Bagh was one unmitiga- 
ted horror — without provocation, continued with wanton inhumanity 
and followed by a callous and brutal neglect of the dead and 
dying. 

These points are all supported by incontestable evidence ; and 
as I shall haVb docision to point out shortly afterwards, they are 
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borne out in their essential features by the minority report of the 
Hunter Committee. 

The Hunter Committee Reports. 

Fellow delegates, it is unfortunate that the cleavage betweon 
the two sections of the Hunter Committee should have proceeded 
upon a racial basis ; but there was hardly any help for it. The 
evidence adduced before the members was one and the same ; that 
evidence (except for the purdah examination of that valiant trio — 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Mr. Chief Secretary Thompson, and the Sirdar 
of Tiwana) is now available to the public ; and upon the strength 
of that evidence, I challenge any man of ordinary fairness, ordinary 
decency, and ordinary regard for truth, to come to any other finding 
than that of the minority members of the Hunter Committee. But 
evidently the European members were resolved from the first to 
whitewash the Punjab Government and to draw a veil of gentle 
oblivion upon the mis-deeds of their European compatriots. Hence 
the curious perversion of facts, the wrong deductions from right data, 
and the lame and impotent conclusions which we find in such 
plentiful abundance in the report submitted by them. But before 
I deal with some specific features of the report, let me say one word 
in passing of the personnel and procedure of the Hunter Committee. 

Fellow delegates, since the submission of the Hunter Com- 
mittee’s report, a great outcry has been raised both in England 
and among the Europeans of this country against the personnel and 
constitution of this Committee. Even the majority, in spite of 
their strenuous attempts at whitewashing, could not whitewash 
Dyer. They could not slur over every single act of barbarity 
perpetrated by the Dovetons, Frank Johnsons and Bos worth*. Smiths. 
Hence the criticism we have spoken of has been directed against 
both sections of the Hunter Committee. Against the minority it has 
been urged that they were biased ; against the msciority that they 
were ignorant But the false, hollow and spurious character of this 
agitation will at once appear from the fact that not a word, not a 
whisper of this criticism was heard when the appointment of the 
Geounittee was first announced. This announcement was made in 
October ; the Committee began its sitting in the eariy part of 
November ; their report was submitted in May. And daring this 
long period of more than half a year, the great European community 
kept mum and silent ;jthe defective constitution of the Committee 
never stack them then ; nay, they rebuked the Indians for objecting 
to the personnel of the committee ; and it is only now when the 
report of the committee touches members of their own breed that, 
we bear all sorts of possible and impossible objections on the score 

12 
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of bias, ignorance and what not. Even the ex-lieutanant governor 
of the Punjab — the valiant Sir Michael who dared not give evidenoe 
except from behind a purdah — even he has stooped to join this dirty 
game and has circulated against Pundit Jagat Narayan a silly and 
malicious slander — met by our worthy friend with a gravity, dignity 
and foree which exhort my highest.admiration. 

Thus far about the false .and spurious objections of the European 
supporters of the O’Dwyer regime. Mark against this the Indian 
objection to the Hunter Committee — entered at the first moment of 
the Committee’s appointment and which is valid to-day as it ever 
was then. Ladies and Gentlemen, you will remember that as soon 
as the appointment of the Committee was announced, we Indians 
objected to it, chiefly on the ground that a committee appointed by 
the Indian Government and consisting of members some of whom 
were dependent upon that government, could never judge impartially 
in a case in which the Indian Government was itself in the position 
of the accused. Our criticism has been justified by events ; and 
we now find that the majority of the Hunter Committee have been 
more anxious to condone the inequities of the Punjab and the Indian 
Government than to arrive at a just and impartial decision 
upon fact. 

Apart from the question of personnel, some legitimate criticism 
we can urge also against the procedure adopted by the Hunter 
Committee. Their decision in the matter of the temporary release 
oi the Punjab leaders made it impossible for the Congress Sub- 
Committee to lead evidence before them ; and the result is that the 
Committee’s report is based upon evidenoe which is incomplete, 
one-sided, tainted by self-interest, and hence unsafe to be acted upon. 
Also, we may pertinently ask — why were sundry individuals per- 
mitted to give evidenoe in camera t and why were not men like 
Bosworth-Smith and Frank Johnson promptly checked and brought 
to book by the President in the midst of their gross and flippant 
impertinences 1 Or are we to suppose that the English members of 
the Committee — themselves treated with all consideration— enjoyed 
the insults that were put upon their Indian colleagues T Above 
all, why did Lord Hunter refuse to receive the Congress evidence, 
urhen on the 30th ol December, after the release of the Punjab 
leaders, they themselves offered to lead evidenoe at their disposal 1 

But inspite of defective personnel, faulty procedure and one- 
sided evidenoe— enough material was placed before the Committee 
upon which a fair, just and impartial decision could easily have been 
arrived at. And it will be profitable to compare the different use 
sH* of dm material by the majority and minority members 
jespsetivety. 
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Hm Majority and Minority Reports— A Contrast. 

The despatch of the Government of India seeks, with much . 
natioe simplicity of manner to minimize the difference between the 
majority and minority reports ; but it can be proved to demonstra- 
tion that these differences are broad, vital and fundamental 

(1) Thus, on the all-important question of the necessity for 
introducing martial law, the majority repeat the cuckoo cry that 
the Punjab was in a state of open rebellion — or, to repeat their 
favourite jingle “a movement which started in rioting, became 
a rebellion and might easily have become a revolution." This, in 
spite of admissions made by Government officials themselves — and 
cited in the minority report — to the effect, i tiz., that at Amritsar, 
there was no loot or distal banco after the 1 0th of April ; that at 
Lahore, there was never any murder or loot and no disturbance 
whatever after the 12th of April, that at Gujranwalla everything 
was quiet after the 14th of April ; that at Gujrat the Deputy 
Commissioner himself was surprised at the extension of martial 
law to his district ; that according to Mr. Orde, Superintendent 
of Police, Delhi, and Mr. Guider who was specially deputed to 
enquire into the disturbance at Ahmedabad, there was no evidence 
of organization at either of these places ; that the same testimony 
was given about Kasur, Gujranwalla and Sheikupura by the local 
officials concerned ; that Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself, inspite of 
his written opinion that there was a wide-spread organisation behind 
the movement, was compelled to admit in his cross-examination that 
there was no proof in support of his view ; and that similarly there 
was absolutely no proof that any attempt had been made to tamper 
with the loyalty of the troops or the police. Take this in connection 
with the fact that, though a considerable quantity of arms was easily 
procurable at Amritsar and Lahore, the mob never made any 
attempt to procure nmh arms ; and the bogey of the great Punjab 
rebellion is blown away into thin air like the veriest bubble of 
overwrought fancy — result of exaggerated panic on the part of some, 
and of deep-rooted, premeditated malice on the part of others. 

(2) Again, as tegards the continuance of martial law, the 
majority make the complacent remark that those responsible for the 
introduction of martial law “ did not prolong it beyond the time 
which, in their judgment, was necessary far the maintenece rad 
restoration of order in the province.” And this in face of conclusive 
evidence that order had been fully restored even before the introdue* 
of martial law, rad that according to the Punjab Government itsaU 
(i ikk their recommendation dated the 14th at May) the continuance 
of Martial law was- necessary, not because of the existence of a state 
of rebellion in tbs Punjab but beoauss it facilitated the recovery 
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of fines and “ the fixing of prioes was popular with the masses.” !!( 
One illuminating extract I shall here^give from a proclamation 
issued by the Lieutenant Governor ; and this, I trust, will be a 
settler as regards all these solemn plausibilities about maintenance 
of order and so forth. In this proclamation dated the 26th of 
April— barely a week after the promulgation of martial law — the 
Lt. Governor says : 

“ Order has been restored almost everywhere by the prompt 

action of the troops and~by the loyal co-operation of the quiet 

masses of the rural population.” 

So, not only had order been restored, but the masses of the 
rural population, were “ quiet” and “ loyal”; yet, inspite of this 
damaging admission* martial law was kept in operation till the 
middle of June and in Kailway areas till far into Augilst ; and our 
t vmphisant majority find nothing strange or exceptional in this 
fact ! 

Over the minor horrors of the administration of martial law 
and their faint and half-hearted condemnation by the majority 
I shall pass by in silence. But their treatment of the massacre 
of Jallianwella bagh will call for one word of notice. It is admitted 
that the Seditious Meetings Act was applied to Amritsar only on 
the morning of the 13th, /.*., the day of the meeting ; it is admitted 
that the proclamation forbidding the meeting was insufficiently 
promulgated and could not have been hoard by more, than 8 or 
10,000 in a city of 1,50, 000; and yet in the faoe of these clear 
admissions, the majority complacently assume that the meeting bad 
assembled in deliberate defiance of the order of prohibition. Nay. 
they go even further; they disregard General Dyer himself ; and 
though the General admitted in his cross-examination that he could 
have dispersed the mob without firing, the majority— eager to save 
their protege from the effect of bis own admission — wisely shake 
their head and say that he could not havo done so. They concede 
reluctantly and half-heartedly that the General did wrong in (1) 
fifing without warning mid (2) in continuing to fire when the crowd 
bad begun to disperse. But alter all, this eonduot, according to 
them* amounted only to a * grave error’ of judgment and they 
becten to add that the General acted upon a 1 mistaken conception 
of duty. 9 

Review of the Government of India. 

But if the majority report is. tainted by bias, race-prejudice, 
and insufficient consideration of evidence, if its findings of fact are 
perverse and its inferences lame, halting and inconclusive— how 
shall we ohsra*4eritf the review of this report by the Government 
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of India ? To say that it is weak amt mealy-mouthed, is to say 
nothing. It is misleading, disingenuous and deceptive ; its presen- 
tation of facts is meagre and inaccurate and it is specially unfair 
both in its inadequate summaries of the minority report and in the 
scant consideration which it pays to the recommendations contained 
in that report. In fact, wherever there is any vital difference 
between the reports of the majority and the minority, the India 
Government naturally and inevitably ranges itself on the side of 
the majority — never caring to adduce any reason in support of its 
preference. But it will be' tedious to pursue this loview through 
all its suppressions and distortions of fact ; and I shall content 
myself with referring only to two points : — (l) the view which it 
takes of the conduct of General Dyer, and (2) the action which it 
takes upon the whole affair of the Punjab. 

As regards the first, the Government of India agrees (1) that 
the order prohibiting meetings ought to have been more widely 
promulgated, (2) and that notices should have boon given at 
Jallianwalla bagh and the Baisakhi fair. They agree (3) that the 
General should have given warning before opening fire, and (4) that 
his action in continuing to fire was indefensible. But when it 
comes to condemnation, they only repeat, with some circumlocution, 
thosparrot phrases of the majority report. The majority had said 
that the General had been guilty of grave error of judgment ; the 
Government of India paraphrase the remark and say that be 
“exceeded the reasonable requirements of the caso.” The majority 
had said that the General had acted from misconception of duty ; 
the Government of India repeat the remark and put it out by saying 
that he acted from “ an honest belief ” that he was doing what 
was right. 

Aud here, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will permit me to turn 
aside for a moment and enter my emphatic protest agftinst this 
nauseating cant about ‘honest belief and ‘mistaken sense of duty.’ 
I protest against these expressions, not simply because they are false 
but because, they arc a prostitution of holy and sacred phrasos. 
Dyer knew that before him there was an unarmed crowd — many, 
most of whom were utterly ignorant of his order of prohibition and 
so innocent of all thought of defiance. He knew that he could 
disperse them without firing, and yet he opened fire lest otherwise 
ho might get laughed at for his p^ins. He found that the crowd 
began to run away as soon as the troops opened fire, and yet for ten 
long minutes he continued to* fire until his ammunition was 
exhausted— controlling it now against the victims already heaped 
on the ground and now against the 'better targets’ ( I quote his 
own phrase ) seeking to creep away through the gaps in the wall*. 
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What honesty, what duty was there in this naked act of unmitiga' 
ted butchery t And why should Ur. Montagu and the Government 
of Lord Chelmsford seek to cloak the hideous barbarity of the deed 
by expressions of sanctimonious hypocrisy ? Whether you punish 
Dyer or not is your own concern ; it lies between you and your 
conscience ; but we must protest against this impudent attempt at 
Muffing the world with pious phrases. 

As for the action reoommended by the Government of India it 
is by way of a ridioulous anti-climax. They refer the conduct of 
General Dyer to the notice of the Commander-in-Chief, and they 
propose to censure the other officers who have been criticised in the 
majority report ! Such is the penalty which the Government think 
sufficient for slaughter when practised upon an Indian crowd ! Such 
is the penalty which your Government think adequate for insulting 
the manhood and womanhood of a whole Indian province ! I 
ask my brethren to take note of these phenomena and bide their 
time. 


Mr. Montagu’s despatch. 

The Montagu despatch is the very duplicate of the Government 
of India’s review, but it is a duplicate with a difference. Its 
sentiments are finer, its phrases loftier, and there is an earner 
display of virtuous indignation and high political principle. But in 
point of action, what is the difference between the two t Why 1 — 
nothing, just nothing at all. There are the same empty banalities 
about error ’, ‘ honesty ’ and mistaken sense of duty’, and the whole 
thing ends with compliments all round— including a compliment on 
Sir Michael 6 'Dwyer whose energy, deoision and courage' reoeivc 
a tribute of respect from His Majesty’s Government. 

Feltow delegates, it is curious that one significant fact brought 
out in the minority report of the Hunter Committee is passed over 
in disoreet silence by both the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. In the wireless message of 13th April in which 
the Punjab Government prayed for the promulgation of Martial law, 
it Was stated that the Government were making this suggestion with 
the concurrence of the Chief Justice, High Court, aud the General 
Officer Commanding. General Beynoh in his examination distinctly 
stated that he “ had nothing to do with the bringing in of Martial 
law and the Chief Justice declared that his opinion was given 
over the telephone upon very insufficient information. Now, the 
question arises — who was responsible for sending this false and 
misleading message to the Government of India? Was it Mr. 
Secretary Thompsoii— -the strong man of the Delhi Legislative 
3ounoil ? 0r was it 4iia redoubtable Chief? In any case, why is the 
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fact discreetly slurred over both by Mr. Montagu and the 
Government of India? 

The debates in Parliament. 

Fellow delegates, I cannot close this chapter without some 
reference to the debates that recently took place in the Houses of 
Parliament. I shall not weary your patience by going over the 
details of these debates ; but there are two significant features to 
whieh I feel that I must draw your attention. 

(1) The Labour motion condemning Government’s leniency 
towards General Dyer was almost snuffed out of the House of 
Commons, while the Tory motion condemning Government ’s 
severity towards the General was within an ;vce of being successful. 
This shows that the British public, at least, the British Governing 
classes, oare nothing for the wrongs of India ; but they care much 
for the wrong or fancied wrong of one of their own race. The little 
finger of General Dyer is worth more to them than many hundreds 
of Indian lives. 

(2) Again, note the curious, unreal, lopsided character of the 
whole debate. It was Dyer who ought to have been on his trial ; 
and yet in point of fact it was the Secretary of State who was put 
upon his trial, not for punishing Dyer too leniently but for dealing 
With him too harshly. The woes of the Punjab went for nothing ; 
it'W&s Che compulsory retirement of General Dyer which %vas felt to 
be an intolerable wrong. The Lords did even better ; they actually 
carried what amounted to a vote of censure npon the Government. 
Of course it may be said that the Lords are foolish and reactionary 
always, and nobody minds what they do. But still the action of the 
Lords- is significant as indicating the mentality of the English race, 

Fellow delegates, it will be useless to pursue this investigation 
.any further. The facts are patent and known to all, and the 
inferences to be drawn from them are equally plain and patent. You 
know — the Punjab has burnt this lesson vividly and indelibly on 
your minda — that in India there is no. security for the liberty of tbe 
individual citizen, and that tbe seeming liberty which you enjoy 
depends upon the veriest changeful breath of executive favour. You 
know that men like Dyer, Frank Johnson. Bosworth-smith, 
Doveton or Sri Ham Sud have committed wanton barbarities in the 
Punjab. Yea, their offence is rank, it smells to Heaven : their sin 
cries aloud for justice and punishment. And you know that this Justice 
has been denied to you — denied by the Government of Indian- 
denied by the British Cabinet and by both the Houses of Parliament. 
Baffled in your quest of Justice, driven from jpost to pillar and 
confronted everywhere with the same everlasting ‘ no', the question 
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comes back to your mind with crushing and overwhelming force — 
what will you do ? Ordinary means of constitutional agitation failing, 
what other remedy is left unto you 1 Fellow delegates, the remedy is 
not wanting, if only your heart and strength is equal to it. But of 
that more afterwards. 

Fellow delegates, last year at Amritsar and again at the 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee held in Benares, you 
passed various resolutions with reference to the Punjab atrocities and 
the action or inaction of the Government of India and the British 
Cabinet with reference to the same. In the light or the 
subsequent debates in the House of Commons and the House of 
Ix>rdB I feel that many of these decisions will have to be revised and 
recast. Thus, at Amritsar you demanded Lord Chelmsford’s 
recall — a mild and modeBt demand considering the gravity of* his 
Lordship’s offence : but since the English people are evidently bent 
on interpreting your wishes by their contraries, I now feel that the 
demand for the Viceroy’s recall may only have the effect of 
extending his tenure of power and misused authority. Again, at 
Amritsar you demanded the impeachment of Sir Michael O’Dwyer — 
a stately and digniGed mode of trial for an arrant and confessed 
malefactor; but I now remember that the judges at the 
impeachment will be the noble Lords who voted in support of Lord 
Finlay’s motion. Lastly at Benares yon voted for a petition to be 
presented to Parliament demanding certain necessary measures of 
redress and punishment ; but I now recollect that this petition will 
be considered by members with a majority of whom the blood-bath 
of the Punjab is as nothing compared with the slightest measures of 
merited disgrace inflicted upon one of their own race, blood and 
complexion. Fellow delegates, i cannot speak for others : but 
speaking for myself, these repeated lessons have been enough for 
me— enough and too much : they have disillusioned me finally and 
for ever : they have cured in me— I hope they have cured in all of 
us — the last, lingering vestige of belief in that extremely 
hypothetical and illusory quantity— the justice ard good faith of the 
British Governing classes : they have reinforced in me the great 
outstanding lesson of history, riz , that a nation in leading strings 
is a nation in helotage and that for all justice, strength and help in 
evil, you must look within and not without. 

The Khilsfat. 

Fellow delegates, from the Punjab I pass on to tbe other great 
question whioh will engage your attention in this Congress, riz., tbe 
Khilafat and tbft terms of the peace treaty with Turkey. Jbe 
Mahomedan position on this question cannot be better summed up 
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than in the brief and pregnant words of Mr. Mohammed Ali : and 
I make no apology for giving you a quotation from his eloquent 
address as leader of the Khilafat Deputation that waited upon Mr. 
Lloyd George. 

"Islam has always had two centres, the first a personal one, and the 
other a local ore. The personal centre is the Caliph or Khalifa as 
we call him, the successor of the Prophet. Because the Prophet 
was the personal centre of Islam^ his successors or Khalifas continue 
the tradition to this day. The local centre is the region known as 
the Jazirat-ul Ar*b of the “ island of Arabia ” the "land of the 
prophets ’’...The Khalifa is the Commander of the Faithful in all 
matters for which Islam provides Divine guidance, and his orders 
are to be obeyed by all Mussahnans as long as they do not conflict 
with the commandment of God and the traditions of the prophet.” 

44 For the defence of the Faith, the Commander of the Faithful 
must always retain adequate territories, naval and military forces, 
and financial resources all of which can bo summed up in the 
expression “ temporal power ...Since the world still relies on force 
the Khalifa cannot dispense with temporal power.” 

44 To come to our claims, the first claim that we put. forward is 
that Khilafat must bo preserved by the entire body of Moslems at 
all time with adequate temporal power. ...After the various wars in 
which Turkey has been engaged, and after the Balkan war 
particularly, the Empire of the Khalifa was reduced to such low 
limits that Moslems considered the irreducible minimum of temporal 
power adequate for the defence of the Faith to be the restoration of 
of the territorial iti*tns qvo mfi WUnn” 

Apart from the main claim of the preservation of the 
Khilafat. •••the Moslems claim that the local centre of their faith — 
the “Island of Arabia” — should remain inviolate and entirely in 
Moslem control. Our third claim is based on a series of injunc- 
tions which require the Khalifa to be the Warden of the three 
sacred Harems of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem and the warden of 
the holy shrines of Najaf, Karbala, Kaziman, Pamarra and Bagh- 
dad.” 

But if the Mahommedan position is simple — a clear question 
of religion and imperative duty, the position of us — Hindus — is also 
equally plain and simple. In the first place — whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the question may be — we stand or fall by our Mahom- 
medan brethern. Whatever course they may choose to adopt in 
this matter, we stand by them shoulder to shoulder : and the 
Government that chooses to reckon with them will also have to 
reckon with us. We have been taunted by our enemies about this 
new-found amity of ours ; but new-found or not, let the world take 

13 
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note that this amity is going to end me — for it is founded upon a 
rook — the sure bads of a common national feeling, (2) In the 
second place, with us the Khilafat may not be a question of religion 
hut it is a question of high international morality. To the allies 
— English, French pnd Italians we say — your talk about mandates 
and mandatories will deceive none but children. With all you* 
high falutin about self-determination, how dare you partition the 
Turkish Empire among yourselves — giving Syria to France, Palestine 
to England and Armenia to the Americans ? Will not the Islamic 
world rise in indignant protest against this international brigandage 
of yours ! And will Islamic India look in vain for sympathy and 
support from among their Hindu brethren and comrades? 

Non-co-operation. 

Fellow delegates, the Punjab and Khilafat combined have led 
on to the question of non-co-operation — whether we shall adopt it 
in principle and if so, how far we may put it in practice. These 
questions — both of them — bristle with difficulties : and 1 should not 
be willing — even if I were able — to anticipate your probable decision 
upon them. Perhaps it will be freely acknowledged that on the 
principle of non-co-operation we are all united, and it will be 
acknowledged equally freely that upon details we differ. Yet, if 
non-co-operation is to be used as a political weapon ( — and for me 
the movement has no meaning or significance unless it is used as a 
political weapon) — if it is to be U6ed as a weapon for checking and 
paralysing the activities of the Bureaucracy, it is these details of 
policy which will really count. Speaking for myself I must humbly 
confess that I am not clear in my mind about these details— as to 
how far and how gradually they may be put in practice. So far as 
Bengalis concerned this doctrine of non-cooperation is i:o new 
thing. We had preached it and tried it in Bengal during the anti- 
partition agitation, though under a different name. We bad also 
suggested the adoption of some of the same methods as have since 
been laid down by Mahatma Gandhi and the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee. The surrender of honorary offices, the settlement of dis- 
putes by private arbitration, the boycott of Government schools, 
the boycott of the Legislative Councils, non-participation in Govern- 
ment functions and a vigorous prosecution of the Swadeshi were 
some of the methods we pursued. It is true that it was at that 
time a merely provincial matter, It is also true that our Mahome- 
tan brethren were not only not with us at the time but against us. 
That was, however, before the Jalianwalla Bag. The Khilafat 
question is also with us now for the first time. Our experiences in 
Bengal in the past, I regret to say, do not justify ns in taking a 
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yoiy hopeful view of the eucceea of the non-co-operation programme 
now adumbrated. But it may be we have been unfortunate in our 
experience in Bengal. The progress of events both in and out of 
India and the onward march of time may have brought about a 
change. Whether it is so or not will be a matter for your considera- 
tion. Meanwhile, and pending your final decision — here is one 
aspect of the question as it presents itself to me. The British people 
have no moral right to expect or demand any co-operation from us. 
I have never had muoh faith in the moral platitude about the 
British advent being in the nature of a Divine dispensation ; and 
now, with the example of the Punjab bureaucracy vivid before my 
eyes, I have less faith than ever in this sort of sentimental cant. 
The British came here, as I have said, originally for exploitation by 
trade ; trade led to acquisition of territory ; and acquisition of 
territory ended in the establishment of a wide and far-flung empire. 
And all the time this empire has been growing and spreading — the 
English have been exploiting us for all that we are worth — exploiting 
our man-power, exploiting our money-power, and exploiting our 
enormous material resources. Thus the history of British occupation 
can be easily written. The English came for purposes of spoliation ; 
they have stayed here for purposes of exploitation ; and the relation 
between us has been always that of free, unchecked and unfettered 
exploitation on one side and tame submission on the other. Grave 
as the situation was even before the war, it has become infinitely 
graver to-day owing to the general disturbance caused by the war 
in the economic condition of the whole world. The independent 
nations are. devising various measures to re-establish normal condi- 
tions. But we are at the mercy of the stranger within our gate. 
We are not free to adopt measures for our protection that our 
knowledge of our own condition and our trained intelligence may 
be able to devise. These sentiments may sound harsh and unpala- 
table to people who deal in rose-water sentimentalities and talk 
about changes in the angle of vision. But they are a plain statement, 
of brutal fact, and rose- water sentimentalities are an insufficient, 
substitute for fact. In these circumstances, and when we find 
that the humane and civilized British Government is ready to 
trample upon all considerations of justice, humanity and liberty 
whenever it may suit its purpose to do so, what are we to do? 
How can we protect and preserve our self respect ? • 

To proteot ourselves and to protect our self-respect we must 
bring about a change in the mentality, the attitude, the aims and 
the methods of the Government. This is obvious, but bow is it to 
be done ! We are powerless even if we had the inclination to effect 
it by a resort to physical force, that is, by an armed revolution, 
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What is then the alternative ¥ We cannot assobiate ourselves with 
the bureaucracy and mark our condemnation of it by an emphatic 
action against its mentality, attitude, aims and methods. Many 
suggestions have been made by various thinkers but it appears to 
mB that the application of the remedy suggested is fraught with 
difficulties ai.d is a matter which will require deeper and graver 
deliberation. One thing however is obvious to me that whatever 
remedy may be accepted must be a remedy of a permanent character 
and not merely of a tentative nature dictated by our indignation 
caused by the Punjab atrocities and the Khilafat policy. One such 
remedy surely is an effective endeavour to destroy our economic 
serfdom and the bondage of foreign exploitation. India is looking 
round to discover what other means there may be short of a bloody 
revolution to enable a subject nation to attain its goal. 1 pray to 
God that He in His eternal wisdom may enlighten this Assembly 
and so inspire the collective and combined wisdom of the nation as 
to find the necessary solution. 

In passing I may allude to a recent event which may also solve 
the problem and save the situation. This I say in the interest oi 
the Empire itself. Why not grant India the same kind of indepen- 
dence to deal with her own affairs as you have doue in Egypt ! 
Have a commercial treaty with India in the same way as you art- 
having with Egypt to safeguard all your vested commercial interests 
and leave us to ourselves to find out our own salvation. One 
matter is certain : things cannot go on any longer in the same way 
as they have done. 

Miscellaneous. 

Fellow delegates, though the problem of non-co-operation will 
call for the largest shares of your attention, yet there arc a few other 
questions- to which also I shall invite your serious consideration. 
Chief among these will be the problems connected with Mesopotamia 
and East Africa — Kenia Colony as it has been now proposed to be 
called. The white men justify their exclusive policy in South Africa, 
Canada, Australia and Fiji on the ground that they conquered or 
colonised these lands, as the case might be and hci.ee were entitled 
to open or shut the door as they pleased. Fellow delegates, lot us 
apply the same logic to East' Africa and see how it works out there. 
Here is a country- conquered by Indian troops mainly, and yet how 
is it that Indian settlers are shut out now from the salubrious 
uplands, segregated like sheep iu pinfolds and confined only to the 
unhealthy beach ? Yet, after a good deal of shilly shallying, this 
policy of unjust differentiation has now been definitely proclaimed, 
aud the Indian Government has contented itself with uttering a 
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bleat of feeble and futile protest. As for Mesopotamia 1 shall ask 
you, Gentlemen, to prc fit betimes from the lessons of your bitter 
experience in East Africa. Here also is a country where Indian 
troops were freely employed and Indian blood shed with lavish 
profusion in subduing a brave arid stubborn enemy. Yet no sooner 
was the semblance of order and civil Government established in this 
land, than the policy of excluding and humiliating the Indians had 
already begun : and if the present Arab rising is crushed and 
Mesopotamia finally subdued, we doubt not that entrance to this 
new territory will be as definitely barred against us as it has been 
from Canada, South Africa and the other British settlements. 
Therefore, I say, take warning betimes : demand the wholesale with- 
drawal of Indian troops from Mesopotamia, liaise your voice in 
emphatic protest against the utter ignominy of Indian troops conqucr- 
ing a country from which their own people will be kicked out as 
soon as the country has been made safe for the white races. Aliove 
all raise your voice against your troops fighting in an unjust and 
unrighteous cause : for, gentlemen, apart from selfish, material 
interests, there is a larger, deeper question touching this business of 
Indian troops fighting in Mesopotamia. Into the rights and wrongs 
of the obscure quarrel between Turks and Arabs wc do not wish 
and have not the means of entering. Bitf this seems to be plain 
that the country belongs of right to the Turks or to the Arabs, never 
to the English. If then the Turks arc fighling to regain their 
territory, why should Indian soldiers interfere in this business and 
get butchered for their pains ' Or if the Arabs are fighting to 
recover their freedom, then again why should Indians thwart their 
legitimate and holy endeavour ? In eithor case, their presence in 
Mesopotamia is an error and an anomaly : and in the light of what 
has happened in East Africa it is shame and a folly. 

Conclusion. 

Fellow delegates, I have trespassed upon your patiei.ee lo. g, and 
it is time that I should bring this cursory survey to a close. Let me 
repeat that we arc acutely conscious of the inadequacy of our 
preparations and of the discomfort and inconvenience with which 
you will have to put up during your brief stay in our midst. In- 
clemency of weather, shortness of notice, inopportune character of 
the season — all might.be pleaded as apologies : and yet such topics 
are stale and profitless where hearts and wills arc agreed. The 
cordiality of our feelings, the sincerity of our intention— uIjoyc all 
the great common purpose for which we are assembled — these must 
make up for our deficiencies : and in sure confidence begotten u* 
these reflections, l welcome you once more in our city and I commend 
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your deliberations -to Him who is the giver of all strength, the 
healer of all disunion, the source and fountain of all wisdom and in 
whom we live and move and have our being. 

“United in progress and in speech, let your minds apprehend 
alike. Alike in council and in prayer, alike in feelings and in 
thought, be ye one in your aspirations and your desires ; and may 
your minds be d awn together to bear with one another?’ 

[Rigveda 8-8-191;] 


“Vande Mataram” 


Resolution 

The following Resolutions were passed at the Special 
Session of die Indian National Congress in Calcutta on 6th 
Sept 1920. 

Resolution 1. 

Lala Lajpat Rai amidst profound and pindrop silence read out 
the .Tilak resolution and the huge audience stood up. The Ohdedar 
resolution was also put along with the Tilak resolution. The resolu- 
tion runs as follows : — 

The Congress places on record its sense of deep and profound 
sorrow at the death of Bal Gangadhar Tilak. The stainles.i purity 
of his life, his services and sufferings in the cause of his country, 
his deep devotion to the welfare of the people, his arduous 
endeavours in the fight for national autonomy — these will enshrine 
his memory in the grateful recollection of our people, and will be 
a source of strength and inspiration to countless generations of our 
countrymen. At this crisis in the history of the nation, the Congress 
will sorely miss his wise, helpful and courageous leadership, the lofty 
inspiration of his radiant patriotism, and the healing benediction of 
his counsel in difficulty. 

This Congress records its deep sense of grief at the loss sustained 
by the country in the death of Dr. Mahendra Nath Ohdedar, a true 
patriot, a distinguished servant of the country, and a courageous 
champion of the cause of the people. 

After the resolution had been declared passed there were shouts 
of “Tilak MahanyKi.Jar 
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RESOLUTIONS IDS 

Resolution 11. 

Sir Ashutosh Chaudhury then moved the resolution whieh ran 
as follows : 

That the thanks of this Congress be conveyed to the members 
of the Punjab Enquiry Sub-Committee and the Commissioners 
appointed by them for the great industry and judicial care with 
which they have collected the evidence and written their report, 
which is supported not only by the evidence recorded by them but 
also by the evidence given before the Hunter Committee : and 
expresses its concurrence with the findings of fact arrived at by the 
-aid Commissioners. 

(a) This Congress expresses its deep and bitter disappoint- 
ment at the drift, tone and tendency and final conclusions of the 
majority report of the Hunter Committee and begs to express its 
complete and total dissent from the findings and recommendations 
of the said majority. 

(b) This Congress further places on record its deliberate 
opinion : — 

(i) That the report submitted by the majority of the Hunter 
Committee is tainted by bias and race-prejudice, based on insufficient 
consideration of evidence and characterized by a too obvious desire 
to slur over the proved and manifest iniquities of the Government 
officials concerned, and to whitewash the conduct of the Punjab 
Government and the Government of India. 

(ii) That the said report is unacceptable and unreliable in as 
much as it is based upon evidence which is incomplete, one-sided 
and biassed by self-interest. 

(iii) That the findings arrived at the Majority report arc not 
justified even upon the evidence actually on record, and in anycase, 
their recommendations fall far short of the minimum legitimate 
requirements of the case. 

(a) That with reference to the Government, of India’s review 
of the two reports of the Hunter Committee, this Congress records 
its deliberate opinion ■ 

(i) that the said review accepts the findings of the majority 
without sifting or discrimination : 

(ii) that it pays scant and inadequate consideration to the 
arguments and findings of the minority report — even when such 
arguments and findings are amply liorne out by the evidence on 
record ; 

(iii) that the whole drift and tendency of the said review 
is not to arrive at a just and impartial finding on facts but to hush 
up the whole atrair and to throw a veil of oblivion ujkhi the misdeeds 
«»f the officials concerned : 
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(iv) that the action proposed to be taken in the review with 
reference to the conduct of guilty officials* is grossly and utterly 
inadequate to the gravity of the state of things disclosed and has 
shaken all confidence in the fairness of British justice. 

He said: The resolution which I have the honour to place 
before you is a long one. I do not propose to read the whole of it. 
I shall deal with clause (a) only of that resolution. I may tell you 
that I do not propose to make a long speech with regard to the 
resolution. The question of the Punjab has been dealt with in the 
great speech of our President at length. Everything that can be 
conceived, everything . that can be said about the Punjab matters 
has been said. Moving this resolution I should like you to amend 
the first part of it. It says that the “ thanks of the Congress be 
conveyed,” I say that it might be 41 the grateful thanks of this 
Congress.” Then as regards the “ Industry,” gentlemen, just 
imagine what they had to do. They examined 1700 witnesses, 
they considered their evidence, they cross-examined most of the 
people and based their report on the consideration of evidence they 
recorded. So far industry is concerned it is difficult to find its equal. 
Then we say about judicial care.' In the report which they have 
made they have said that they have endeavoured to hold the scales 
of justice even. Gentlemen, it is the verdict of you all that they 
have held the scales of justice even. It is not the mere endeavour 
that we speak about, but it is our decision that they have held 
the scale evenly. We all know that justice and decision based 
upon justice without power is inefficient. We are in that unfortu- 
nate position. Here are the findings which are accepted as just, 
But the decision arrived at by them is ineffective localise they have 
not the power to make them effective. Gentlemen, I may say 
another thing in connection with it, that power without justice 
is anarchy. Gentlemen, we have not the power nor means to give 
effect to it But we have a right to say that (.tower without justice 
is tyranny. The next thing 1 have got to say is this that the 
Committee says this in dealing with the question that they cannot 
too strongly condemn the action of the mob. We do not sympa- 
thise with the mob. A great Er)gli>h lawyer said once that the 
last thing which can happen to anyman never comes too soon if he 
fails to 8up]K>rt justice and liberty. May I however, paraphrase 
it a little and’ change one or two lines. The last thing that can 
happen to any constitution never comes too soon if it fails to 
support law and justice of the country . fer which it is intended. 
That is my interpretation of the sentence for your acceptance. 
There is the n decision before you and what do you think to do with 
regard to ft. ■ How does it help us with regard to our life. It 
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teaches us that we must be true to our thought and to have self- 
command. These are the two things that make a nation. Gentle- 
men, I do not think there will be any hesitation in saying that they 
have helped us to grow, to assume self-command, to true thought. 
They have helped us towards our salvation. God has given us the 
gift of manhood. There is one clue to success, and that is to demand 
justice and to exact justice. The resolution was carried. 

Resolution 111. 

Mr. Jitendra Lai Banerji, moved the following resolution : — 

“This Congress expresses its sense of bitter disappointment at 
the British Cabinet’s failure to take adequate action with reference 
to the atrocities of the Punjab, at their acquiescence in the 
recommendations of the Government of India and their practical 
condonation of the misdeeds of the Punjab officials. 

“This Congress is further of opinion that spite of the fine and 
lofty sentiments expressed in their despatch, the British Cabinet by 
their failure to take' adequate action have forfeited the confidence 
of the people of India.” The resolution was passed. 

The Subjects Committee. 

The Non-co-operation Resolution, the main item in this 
Congress, had a keen debate upon it lasting for 3 days in the 
Subjects Committee. 

The last meeting of the Subjects Committee was held at 12 
noon on September 7th. in the rooms of the Indian Association and the 
discussion lasted nearly six hours after which it was decided to adopt 
Mr. Gandhi 8 resolution on Non-co-operation. All the delegates elected 
on the Subjects Committee numbering about three hundred al tended 
aud a large number of them took part in the discussion. The speeches 
were strong and enlivened here and there by sharp passage at arms 
among the opponents. Mr. Gandhi took a very strong attitude from 
the very beginning and he stood by his motion firm like a rock un- 
moved by friendly appeals or suppliant entreaties or hostile threats. 

The substantive motion before the bouse was -the resolution 
drafted by the Beception Committee and thirty amendments, the 
principal being thAt made by Mr. Gandhi, Mr. C. B. Das and 
Mr. Bepin Chunder Pal and on those amendments only votes were 
taken. Mr. Gandhi’s amendment was his substantive motion on 
non-co-operation, Mr. C. B. Das’s amendment was on the lines of the 
resolution d afted by the Beception Committee while Mr. Bepin 
Chunder Pal’s amendment was practically a supersession of Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposal. All these were however declared lost and 
Mahatma Gandhi’s resolution was carried by a vast majority, 
mostly by delegates from outside Bengal. 

14 
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The Cosgreu met again on the 8th September 1920 and 
passed die following Resolutions. 

A Motion for Adjournment. 

Sir Athufosh Chowdhury first moved for adjournment of Congress 
till the winter session. He said : — There is considerable opposition 
to the resolution on non-co-operation brought forward by the Congress. 
The question should be more fully considered by the country. I 
know the feeling and the volume of opposition against it. I am 
not minimising facts. Their is a vast majority of opinion among 
delegates that the resolution should he put through. Those who 
have taken the risk to put the resolution before the country are 
not afraid that the Congress may be split but we know there is a 
considerate body of opinion against it as could be seen from the 
division that took place in the Subjects Committee. It is my duty 
to place for your consideration, whether, having regard to the present 
position, you will not permit the country to think for a little more 
time than forcing people to divide. Having regard to that feeling 
it is just to yourselves and to me and every one irot prepared to 
accept the resolution as put forward, that further lime should be 
given to consider the resolution (Loud cries of “No, No”) 

Mr. V . P. MndhauaRao seconded the motion which was lost by an 
overwhelming majority, amid wiki scene of enthusiasm. 

The N. C. O Resolution. 

Mr. Gandh.’s Motion. 

Mr. Gandhi rose amid repeated cheers and cries of ‘Gandhi- 
ki-jai’ and moved the resolution on Non-co-operation. 

The resolution runs thus : — 

In view of the fact that on tho Khilafat question both the 
Indian and Imperial Governments have signally failed in their duty 
towards the Mussalmans of India, and the Prime Minister has 
deliberately broken his pledged word given to them and that it is 
the duty of every non-moslem Indian in every legitimate manner to 
assist his Mussulman brother in his attempt to remove the religious 
calamity that has overtaken him. 

And in view of the fact that in the matter of tho events of the 
April of 1919 both the said Governments have grossly neglected or 
failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab and punish 
officers guilty of unsbldierly and barbarous behaviour towards them 
and have exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer who proved himself 
directly responsible for most of the official crimes and callous to the 
suffering* of the people placed under his administration and that 
the Debate in the House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy 
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with the people of India and showed virtual support of tho 
systematic terrorism and frightfulness adopted in the Punjab and 
that the latest Viceregal pronouncement is proof of entire absence 
of repentence in the matters of the Khilafat and the Punjab, 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no contentment 
in India without redress of the two afore-mentioned wrongs and that 
the only effectual means to vindicate national honour and to prevont 
a repetition of similar wrongs in future is the establishment of 
Swarajya. This Congress is further of opinion that there is no 
course left open for the people of India but to approve of and adopt 
the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation inaugurated 
by Mr. Gandhi until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is 
established. 

And in as much as a beginning should be made by the classes 
who have hitherto moulded and represented public opinion and in 
as much as Government consolidates its power through titles 
and honours bestowed on the people, through schools controlled by 
it, its law-courts and its Legislative Councils, and in as much as it 
is desirable in the prosecution of the movement to take the 
minimum risk and to call for the least sacrifice compatible with the 
attainment of the desired object, this Congress earnestly advises — 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 
from nominated seats in local bodies ; 

(b) refusal to attend Government Levees, Durbars, and other 
official and semi-official functions held by Government officials or iu 
their honour ; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges 
owned, aided or controlled by Government and in place of such 
schools- and colleges establishment of National Schools and Colleges 
in the various Provinces ; 

(d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and litigants 
and establishment of private arbitration courts by their aid for tho 
settlement of private disputes ; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia ; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election 
to the Beformed Councils and refusal on the part of the voters to 
vote for any candidate who may, despite the Congress advice, offer 
himself for election ; 

(g) boycott of foreign goods ; 

And in as much as Non-co-operation has been conceived as a 
measure of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no nation can 
make real progress, and in as much as an opportunity should be 
given in 'the very first stage of Non-co operation to e v 'ery man. 
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woman and child, for such discipline and self-sacrifice, this Congress 
advises adoption of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast scale, and in 
as much as the existing mills of India with indigenous Capital and 
control do not manufacture sufficient yarn and sufficient cloth for 
the requirements of the nation, and are not likely to do so for a 
long time to come, this Congress advises immediate stimulation of 
further manufacture on a large scale by means of reviving hand- 
spiuiug in every home and hand- weaving on the part of the millions 
of weavers who have abandoned their ancient and honourable calling 
for want of encouragement. 

He said : — I am aware, more than aware, of the grave responsi- 
bility that rests on my shoulders in being privileged to move this 
resolution before this great assembly. I am aware that my difficulty, 
as also yours, increases if you arc to adopt this resolution. I am aware 
that the adoption of this resolution will mark a definite change in the 
policy that this country has hitherto adopted for the vindication of 
the rights that belong to it, and its honour. 1 am aware that a 
large number of our respected leaders, who have given their time 
and attention in a manner which it has not been my privilege to 
give to our own Motherland, residing in the Motherland, are ranged 
against me. I am fully aware that they feel out of a sense of duty 
that they must resist this attempt to revolutionise the polit y of the 
country practically at any cost: Knowing these difficulties, and 
realising my responsibility, and giving all respect that I am capable 
gf giving to the leaders of the country, I stand before you, in the 
fear of God and with a sense of duty towards my country, to com- 
mend this resolution to you for your hearty acceptance. But I ask 
my countymen to dismiss me from their consideration. I know 
that 1 have beeu charged with saintliness, I have been charged 
with a desire for dictatorship. I ask you to believe me literally 
when I tell you that I stand before you neither as a saint nor as a 
candidate for dictatorship. I stand before you in order to appeal 
to your reason and to your hearts. I stand before you to place, 
as humbly as I can, the results of my experience in practical Non- 
co-operation. Two previous speakers have suggested that Non-co- 
operation is a new thing for this country. I respectfully deny that. 
I venture to submit that it is undoubtedly a new policy that is 
being placed before the country. But Non-co-operation has been 
talked about, has been written about, for a long time now. Non- 
co-operation has been accepted at hundreds of meetings attended 
by thousands of men. Non-co-operation has been placed iu working 
order, since 1st August, by our Mussalman countrymen. Many of 
the items that you read in this resolution are new being enforced 
in a more or" less intense degree. So I venture to submit that 1 
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am not premature in coming to the country. But, at the same 
time, 1 ask you all to dismiss personalities from your minds, and 
to give your undivided, dispassionate, calm judgment to this 
great question, because the mere passing or the mere rejection 
of this resolution does not end Non-co-operation, nor does it make 
it a success. If you pass the resolution, it means that everyone of 
you individually has, to the extent that the items apply to you to 
enforce those things. I, therefore, humbly beseech you to give as 
patient a hearing as you can, with the generosity which you extend 
to all, to my humble self. I ask you neither to clap nor to hiss. 
1 frankly acknowledge that clapping hinders the flow of argument 
and thought. 1 want to appeal only to your heads and hearts, 
and clappings and hisses are both alike hindrances in the progress 
of any correspondence which should be established between a 
speaker and the audience. If you favour Non-co-operation, you 
wiM not hiss out of the stage a single speaker, no matter what your 
predilections may be. Non-co-operation, as you will see fiom the 
resolution itsolf, has been conceived as a measure of discipline 
and self-sacrifice. Discipline demands humility, obedience, respect 
and patient hearing to a speaker. Unless we are able to evolve 
this measure of discipline, unless we are able to evolve a spirit of 
mutual toleration . for our views, however diametrically opposed 
they may be. Non-co-operation is an impossibility. Non-co-opera- 
tion in an angry atmosphere is an impossibility. I yield to no 
one in my feelings with reference to the wrougs that have been 
done to this country, but I have learnt by bitter experience, 
through a period of close upon -K> years, the one supreme lesson, 
namely, to conserve my anger, to control it, and just as heat 
conserved is transmitted into energy, so also our anger, conserved 
and controlled, can result in a power that becomes irresistible 
throughout the world, and l want my country to control its anger 
at this critical period in its history. What can be a better lesson 
than that we,, within our own household, those of uswhoha>e 
been attending the Congress as brothers in arms year in and year 
out— I ask you, wlmt can be a more favourable opportunity U v 
exercising our power of tobration than that we should do to 
between ourselves ? 

In spite of our di.i’erences, I hope that it is possible for us 
to remain in perfect friendliness in this country, and in this \-ry 
Pandal. I have been told that I am doing nothing but wrecking the 
Congress, and that by my mad resolution, 1 shall be breaking the 
Congress and the political life of the country. I have said already 
that this Congress is not a party organisation, but that this Congress 
provides, and ought to provide, a platform for all shades of opinion, 
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lor all groups, for all parties. A minority need not leave 
this platform and this organisation but that minority may 
look forward to translating itself into a majority, if its opinion 
commends itself to the country. All that is necessaty is that no 
man jmay, under the Congress banner, place anything before the 
country as the Congress policy, if that particular policy has been 
condemned or rejected by the Congress, I venture to submit to 
you that if I find myself in a minority, and still if you will provide 
for me a platform on the Congress stage, you will not find me going 
away from the Congress, but leave me to convert the minority 
into the majority. I do not want to go into the details of the 
programme, for the reason for every stop recommended to you is 
given to you in the programme itself. There are no two opinions 
as to the wrong that is done to the Khilafat. The Mussalmans of 
India cannot remain as honourable men, and followers of the faith 
of their Prophet, if they do not vindicate its honour at any cost. 
The Punjab has been cruelly and barbarously treated, and in as much 
as a single Panjabi was made to crawl on his belly, the whole of 
India crawled that day on her belly, and it is that humiliation 
which you and I, if we claim to be worthy sons and .’daughters of 
India, must be pledged to remove. And it is in order to remove 
these two wrongs that the country has been agitating itself and 
others for a number of months. But we have not been able to 
bend the British Government by our will. Can the country with 
all the fashion, with all the feeling that it has shown in these two 
things rest satisfied with mere empty exhibition of angry feeling? 
You could not have listened to a more passionate discourse upon 
the wrongs of the Punjab than in the pages of the address delivered 
by our respected President. How is the Congress to vindicate, to 
justify its existence and its honour, if it cannot enforce justice from 
unwilling hands, if it cannot enforce candid repentance before 
receiving a single gift, howsoever rich it may be, from those blood- 
stained hands? Therefore it is that I ha\e ventured to place before 
this country a scheme of Non-co-operation, and I would ask you to 
reject any other Non-co-operation except as detailed by me, nut 
because that programme has been framed by me, but I ask you to 
reject any other scheme unless you deliberately ccme to the 
conclusion that that is a better scheme of Non-co-operation 
than the one I have presented to you. I venture to claim for this 
scheme of Non-co-operation that if this has sufficient response in the 
country, I make bold to reiterate the statement that you can gain 
your Swaraj in one year under my conditions (Hear, hear.) not by 
passing this resolution by this vast audience but, by an enforcement 
of this resolution by this very audience from day to day in a 
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progressive manner, and the progressive stages therein fixed, due 
regard being had to the condition of the country. There was 
another way before the country, save Xon-ro-opcration, and that 
was drawing the sword. But India does not possess the sword, 
and if it had possessed the sword, 1 know that India would not have 
listened to this gospel of Non-co-operation, and I want lo suggest to 
you that even if you want to wrest justice from unwilling hands by 
methods of violence, two things, indispensable in this programme, 
discipline and self-sacrifice, will still be necessary. I have not yet 
known a war gained by rebels, but I have known wars gained, as 
yon have known, by a disciplined army capable of dying every one 
of them, at, their posts. Jf you want to give a pitched battle in arms 
to the British Government, to the English Nation or to combined 
powers of Europe, we shall have to train ourselves in dbcipline and 
self-sacrifice. It is to that stage that! am desirous and eager to 
bring my country. I confess to you that I ha\e become impatient. 
I see that in intelligence we are not wanting, but- we have not gor 
the spirit of national self-sacrifice and national discipline. AVe have 
evolved discipline and self sacrifice, as |ierhaps no nation has done 
in our domestic affairs I have come to plead before you to extend 
the doctrine to nation-.] life, in other words I have come here, and 
1 ain travelling from one end of India to the other end in order to 
test whether the country has really evolved a national spirit, 
whether at the alter of the Nation, the country is ready to dedicate 
its riches, its children, its all. And if the country is ready to 
dedicato its all, without reservation, I promise Swaraj in no time. 
(Applause). Is the country ready, willing, able to make the necessary 
sacrifice ? Is the country ready and are its title-holders ready to 
surrender titles and honorary offices ? Are parents ready to sacrifice 
their children’s literary education for the sake of fighting the 
country’s cause. .So long as we believe that our children’s education 
will be neglected if we do not send them to Schools and Colleges, 
which aie a factory for turning out clerks for the Government, 
I submit that Swaraj is nearly an impossibility. No nation, being 
under another nation, can possibly accept its gift and kick against the 
burdens and responsibilities that the conquering nation places upon it. 
Immediately that nation realises intuitively that any gifts that may 
come from the conqueror, come not for the benefit of the conquered, 
but principally for the benefit of the conqueror, that nation, from 
that very moment, will reject all voluntary assistance and refuse 
to give every form of voluntary assistance to the conqueror. These 
are voluntary forms of assistance to the conqueror. These ore 
fundamental and elementary conditior? of success in our struggle 
for. national independence, whether within the Empire or whether 
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without. I want my countrymen to understand my position. 
And if 3 ’ou do not accept that position, probably you will find that 
it will bo your duty to reject the proposition 1 have the honour of 
placing before you. I hold a real substantial unity between Hindus 
and Mussalmans as infinitely superior, and if you make a choice 
between that unity and the British connection, 1 will choose the 
unity, and sacrifice the connection. If I have the choice between 
the honour of the Punjab and therefore of India, and I have to 
choose between temporary chaos, anarchy, neglect of the literary 
training of my children, the closing up of courts, and therefore 
temporary distress, for court -goers, the shutting up of legislative 
activity, and the loss of the British connection, 1 will choose the 
honour of the Punjab and of India, anarchy, shutting of schools ar.d 
courts, and all that is meant, without the slightest hesita'ion. If 
you have the same burning feeling in you, and the impatience in 
order to vindicate the honour of Islam, and if you have the same 
burning feeling that you are to vindicate the honour of the Punjab, 
then you will unreservedly accept my proposition but it is not all. 

1 have not come to the fundamental thing namely, boycott of 
Councils,, complete boycott by candidates and voters. That is really 
a burning topic of the day, and if this house has to divide, it will 
divide, no matter what other things you may find surrendered the 
resolution. If 3*011 divide this house, you will understand that you 
will divide it upon this one clear-cut issue. Does or does not the 
country want to gain its Swaraj, through the Councils or with- 
out the Councils ? Does the country believe that through 
the Councils it is possible to gain Swaraj ? I do not wish to 
address any argument in connection w r ith the Councils at present. 
If I have a right of reply, I shall bo gl id to combat ai y argument 
that may be advanced in favour of not boycott ii g the Councils. Let 
it be sufficient for the time being, that if we utterly distrust the 
British Government the present holders of offices, and we are aware 
that the British Government is totally unrepentant then how can 
you possibly believe that these reforms will lead to Swaraj because 
it is not a matter of conscience. I want the country to boycott foreign 
goods, but I am aware that today it is a physical impossibility. So 
long as we have got to rely upon foreign countries for our pins ai.d 
needles, both real and figurative, so long the boycott of foreign 
goods is an impossibility. But if any body is impatient to attain 
the goal and can rise to any height of sacrifice, I confess to you that, 
if this nation oan bring about the boycott of foreign goods, India 
will regain her independence of all the Powers in the twinkling of 
an eye. Therefore. I had no hesitation in accepting that amendment 
or addendum : only it mars the musical beauty, if I may say, without 
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pride or without any arrogant assumption, claim that for the 
programme that I have placed before you. In my humble opinion, 
those few words do mar the symmetry of the programme, but 1 am 
not here merely to plead for a symmetrical programme. I want to 
place before the country a workable programme and I freely admit 
that the boycott of foreign goods is certainly a live thing if we can 
attain it. If we want the boycott of foreign goods and at the same 
time we want to promote Swaraj, you have got it in the final 
paragraph. I ask you finally to give all these matters your serious 
consideration and not to be swayed this side or that side by the 
influence of any personality, however great. I ask you not to respect 
any of the services that 1 might have rendered to the country. They 
are of no account. 1 do not claim any infallibility for any program- 
me that I place before the country. Two things 1 do claim, labouri- 
ous industry and great thought behind my programme and 
unflinching determination to reduce that programme to practice. I do 
want you to take those two qualifications of mine undoubtedly into 
your consideration. You have got a living organisation already ; in 
forming the policy, already you have thousands of adherents, most 
of them no doubt mental adherents, but many men in practice 
accepting my programme. 

Mr. Gandhi then explained his speech briefly in Hindi. 

Dr. Kilchlrv of Amritsar seconded the resolution in a Hindi 
Speech. And then followed a keen debate. 

Pundit Gokarnath Misra in opposing said that it was against the 
Congress Creed which so long had not meant to paralyse the 
Government. Mr. Shyamlal Nehru in a humourous speech wanted 
the deletion of the woid 'gradual' wherever it occurred in the 
resolution which he said was imperfect. Mr. Gandhi, he said, 
promised them Swaraj in 9 months, but if his amendment was 
accepted he promised to give Swaraj in 6 months, nay, in 3 months. 
After an interruption caused by this and a few other speeches 
Mr. B. C. Pal moved his Amendment. 

Babu Bepin Chandra Pal’s Amendment. 

Babu Bepin Chandra Pal then moved his amendment. He 
read out the amendment which ran thus : — 

Whereas in the matter of the events of April 1919 both the 
Indian and the Imperial Governments have grossly neglected or 
failed to protect the innocent people of the Puniab and punish 
officers guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour towards them 
and have exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who proved, himself 
directly or indirectly responsible for most of the official crimes and 
callous to the sufferings of the people placed under his administn. 
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tion, and the debate in the House of Commons and specially in the 
House of Lords betrayed a woeful l&ck of sympathy with the people 
of India and showed virtual support of the terrorism and fright- 
fulness adopted in the Punjab, 

And Whereas the bulk of the European community in India, 
officials and non ; officials, have expressed their sympathy with the 
said policy of terrorism and frightfulness and are actively raising 
funds and taking other steps to honour those who have been proved 
to be guilty of acts of frightfulness and terrorism, 

And Whereas on the Khilafat question both the Indian and 
the Imperial Governments have signally failed in their duty towards 
the Mussulmans of India, and the Prime Minister has deliberately 
broken his pledged word given to them, 

And Whereas the disintegration of the Turkish Empire and 
its division into vassal stated as proposed in the Peace Treaty is a 
source of prospective danger to India, 

And Whereas the only effective remedy against these wrongs 
and the only guarantee against their recurrence is the immediate 
recognition of India’s rights to full autonomy, 

Be it resolved — 

(a) That the Prime Minister be asked to receive a mission 
composed of representative Indians to be selected by the All-India 
Congress Committee to lay before him the statement of India’s 
grievances coupled with a demand for immediate autonomy. 

(b) That in the case of his refusal to receive this mission or 
in the event of his refusal to replace the Reforms Act of 1919 by 
a measure granting full autonomy to India, a policy of such active 
Non-co-operation be adopted as would leave no doubt in the minds 
of the British people that India can no longer be governed as a 
dependency. 

(c) That in the meantime this Congress recommends to the country 
for favourable consideration and eventual adoption of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s programme of Non-co-operation with such modifications 
alterations and additions, either <for the whole of India or for 
particular Provinces to suit spebial conditions as may be recommend- 
ed by a Joint Committee consisting of : — 

(1) Twenty representatives of the Indian National Congress 

(2) Five representatives of the All-India Moslem League 

(3) Five representatives of the Central Khilafat Committee 

(4) Five representatives of each of such Home-Rule Leagues 
as accept the principle of Non-co-operation. 

With Mahatma Gandhi as the President of the Joint Committee. 
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(d) That in the meantime this Congress recommends the 
immediate adoption of the following measures as preparatory to the 
to the actual putting into practice of Mahatma Gandhi’s Program- 
me : — 

(1) The education of the electorates in the principles of Non- 
co-operation. 

(2) The establishment of National schools. 

(3) The establishment of Courts of arbitration. 

(4) Renunciation of titles and such honourary offices as are 
not conferred by the suffrage of the people. 

(5) Refusal to attend Government levees, Durbars and suoh 
other functions. 

(6) The organisation of labour into trade unions. 

(7) The gradual withdrawal of Indian capital from European 
Banks and such other industrial and commercial concerns in India 
as are controlled by Europeans and also of Indian Labour from such 
concerns. 

(8) Refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for servioe outside India 
except in the event of foreign invasion. 

(9) Adoption of Swadeshi, especially in piece-goods, on a vast 
scale and revival of hand-spinning and hand-weaving. 

B. C. Pal’s Amendment. 

The main ground taken by Mr. Pal was that for all their 
wrongs, they could not possibly paralyse Government by No-oo- 
opeiation as proposed by Mr. Gandhi. He related the history of -the 
Swadeshi movement in Bengal a decade back and how it failed. 
With the memory of that failure, he wanted to be cautious, to take 
only one step forward, uiz. to tell those who were responsible for 
the Government of India to come to terms with them, first to send 
a deputation to the Prime Minister of England, and then when 
cheir demand was* rejected, as it is sure to be, to take up M. 
Gandhi’s programme. 

Mr. Pal had a strong following. Bengal was strongly in his 
support while Mr. Baptista from Bombay, Mr. Saftyamurti from 
Madras, the venerable Pundit Malaviya, Messrs Jinnah and C. R. 
Das strongly supported him. Mr. Besant opposed both motions and 
said that the British Government was so interwoven with their 
society that non-co-operation if successful would throw the country 
into anarchy. She held up the charin of the new Reforms and 
denounced non-co-operation in strong terms. 

Mr. Das in supporting Mr. Pal made a strong appealing speech. 
In the subjects Committee he had wrung the concession of inserting 
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the word “ gradual” in M. Gandhi’s original motion, and now in 
the open Congress, an eminent lawyer that he was, he took advan- 
tage of this weak point of M. Gandhi’s resolution and urged that 
this made it uncertain, elusive, and not meant to be practical. 
What* is the meaning of “ gradual withdrawal ” of “gradual boycott” 
he cried, let them put thoir hand on their breast and say if they are 
ready, if they are really strong enough to practise non-co-operation. 

Mr. Jirrnah , finally, in supporting Mr. Pal’s amendment said that 
.though the only remedy that there was for all the piles of wrongs 
leaped upon the country was non-co-operation,- he was not convinced 
of the practicability of Mr. Gandhi’s scheme. Before putting Non- 
co-operation into practice he should like to take stock of the mate- 
rials and forces of the country, and with Mr. Das would pause and 
consider the question. 


Mr. Gmndhi’t Reply. 

Mr. Gandhi, in his final reply to the debate ou his resolution 
on Non-co-operation, said ; I know that I have got to perform a 
duty by you and answer some of the many objections that have 
been raised against the proposition. You have now listened to all 
speeches but one with respectful attention. I am exceedingly sorry 
that -you refused to hear Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas. You have 
heard Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Jirrnah, and others, a host in themselves. 
Yo i have heard the argument advanced by Mrs. Besant and several 
other speakers. They have all a splendid record of service behind 
them. They have hitherto led the Congress for a number of years 
and have given you their best services and I know that you will 
give all the arguments that have been advanced ^against the 
resolution the respect that they are entitled to. But,^at the same 
time, 1 am here to tell you that with all my anxiety to be convinced 
of any error of judgmont or otherwise that I might have committed, 
I stand unconvinced. It has been suggested by Mr. Jinnah and Mr. 
Das that this programme is impracticable and it is not capable 
of being practised. 1 venture to suggest to you that it is capable of 
being practised to-day by everyone who is affected by the several 
items. There is the introduction of the word gradual and Mr. Das 
has very properly laid emphasis upon that word in order to show 
that it is in recognition of the impracticable nature of at least two 
items relating to the schools and the Law Courts. I respectfully 
differ from him ; the introduction of that adjective is* a concession 
to our weakness and' a recognition of our unreadiness. I admit that 
with the introduction of the adjective these two items may be 
absolutely whittled down. It would depend largely upon the sense 
of indignation that has really fired the nation and it will stall more 
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largely depend upon the work that may be put into the programme 
by the real workers. You may depend upon it that so long as the 
Non-oo-operation Committee started by the Central Khilafat 
Committee is in existence, so long will you find these items and 
many more continuously placed before you for acceptance and every 
argument and every inducement will be held out to you, not 
pecuniary, but every inducement in the interest of the nation, and 
every appeal will be made to your patriotic spirit, in order that you 
may be stimulated to action, and 1 have not the slightest doubt 
even with the experience of one and a half months behind me that ? 
we shall have a fairly good response from the country, and I contend 
that the programme is not unpractical in the sense that anybody 
who wishes to enforce those items can do so to-day. It is not a 
physical impossibility with him ; it is as practical if he wanted 
really to enforce a complete boycott of foreign goods. In my humble 
opinion this item is a practical impossibility as other items are 
undoubtedly not. I have given you my reasons for accepting this 
item in my programme. Though in theory this is sound, I was 
most anxious to place before the nation only those things whioh the 
nation, if it was willing and ready, could put into practice to day. 
Let me not conceal one great fact from you, I do suggest to you that 
if you want to carry out the programme of Non-co-operation as 
sketched by me, it is expected of you, and you will find in the 
course of our perigrinations that we shall be continually dinning 
the thing into your ears, it is expected of you that if it is at all 
possible for you, you will withdraw your children from the schools 
to-morrow and the lawyers will suspend their practice from 
to-morrow. But, as I have said, if you had not the ability, if you 
have not the immediate readiness, the introduction of the adjective 
gives you thinking lime. 1 decline to accept the interpretation that 
some in the audience placed upon these two items when questioned 
that they are to withdraw their children only when National Schools 
are really opened and that the lawyers should suspend, practice 
when Arbitration Courts - arc established. That, in my opinion, 
is building before the foundation. 1 cannot put a handsome pile of 
building or even erect a straw cottage without, having children to 
educate. When a nation is at war, whether non-violent or violent, 
it is an indispensable* condition that it stops its schools and 
Law Courts. I have gone through two wars myself and in them 
the school remained in suspended animation and so were the 
Law Courts closed, rather because the litigants bad . no time 
to think of theia . private quarrels and the parents . came to 
the conclusion (hit the best education that their children 
could receive at a critical time in the uation’s history was that thev 
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should understand that it was better for them to have their 
children’s education suspended for a time than that they should 
remain in a state of evil. These two items are undoubtedly the tests 
of our feelings in the matter and if the nation feels it will act up to 
these ^ two things. Much has been made of want of notice and if the 
facts were as they are supposed to be, I think it would be a sound 
argument, but perhaps it has escaped even Mr. Pal’s notice, even 
Mr. Jinnah’s notice, that really this question of notice arises only 
because of the introduction of new elements in the programme, 
namely, the demand for Swaraj. If we were making a new demand 
for Swaraj the argument wilj be final that we as an honourable 
nation ought to give a clear emphatic notice to the British people. 
But in my programme it is not put in that fashion. I have said that 
without Swaraj it would be impossible to prevent a repetition of 
the wroijgs such as have been inflicted in the Punjab and therefore 
in this programme Swaraj is no independent demand, but was a 
demand made because, in the opinion of the Congress, it is 
necessary in order to guard against future contingency. In my 
humble opinion there is absolutely nothing wrong in it, but I go 
forward. Both Mi. Jimiah and Pandit Malaviya Jiave accepted Mr. 
Pal’s programme. You will find therein that some of the items are 
to be enforced from to morrow and what the amendment states is 
that the other items will be reduced to practice later on, that while 
the mission is conducting its affairs some operation of the Non-co- 
operation programme is to be enforced from to-morrow by the 
population of India. I think that the Congress may well hold that 
notice sufficient for its purpose without in any way damaging its 
prestige or of the whole nation. 

I have come to the final pivot namely boycott of the Councils. 
I must confess that I have not yet heard a single argument in 
favour of going to the Councils. All the arguments that have up to 
now been advanced is : seeing that we have done something 
through these Councils during 35 years, seeing that the Reformed 
Council is really in response to our agitations which I admit, and 
seeing that there is a greater scope for obstruction as we can 
command a majority by influencing the votes, which too I admit, 
we may be able, by going to the councils, to paralyse the 
Government or the administrations as the case may be. In my 
humble opinion, as a a stddent of English History, I have found, and 
it is a practical maxim adopted in English publio life, that every 
institution thrives on obstruction, and when we seek election to the 
Councils I assure # you that the Government will not be pleased to 
see the nationalists outside the Councils. Government are eager 
to-day to have the Nationalists in the Councils, You will take my 
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evidence for what it is worth. It may he bad evidence, but it is 
there. It is my firm opinion that the services the publio men want to 
render can be rendered better outside the Councils rather than inBide 
and such services will be infinitely greater than the services they 
render in the Councils. What is the secret of the great power of 
the late Lokamanya in the country ? Do you suppose that if he had 
gone to the Council he would have exercised that over all the millions 
of India ? You have had evidence given before you in connection 
with his opinion. I am exceedingly sorry that you have no evidence 
brought before you as to what he considered in connection with the 
programme. But as the matters have been brought before yon, it 
has become my painful duty to give you the evidence that is in my 
possession. 1 happened at his wish to wait upon him in company 
with Mr. Shaukat Ali a fortnight before his demise and he said ‘*1 
personally believe that it will be better to go to the Councils and 
obstruct where it was necessary and co operate where also it was 
necessary.” When Mr. Shaukat Ali told him : “What about- your 
promise to the Musalmans in Delhi at which also I was present,” 
he immediately added : “Oh, yes,. If the Musalmans do the thing 
(he laid emphasis on it) and not merely speak, if they boycott the 
Councils, I give you my word that my party will stand with you. 
“1 do not want you to exaggerate the value of this evidence as I 
know his name is a name to conjure with and his opinion- must 
carry great weight with those of us who believe that he was 
unrivalled in his continued prosecutions for the attainment of swaraj 
and naturally any opinion that might be cited as having come from 
him must carry weight. 

What do these Councils mean ? The simple test I venture to 
present to you and the leaders is the two wrongs that we arc 
come to consider : the Khilafat and the Punjab. Do you believe 
that by going to the Council and engaging irrthe debates there, 
you can produce a direct impression upon the British Ministers 
and secure a revision of the Turkish terms and repentance on 
account of the Panjab affairs ? Our revered brother and leader Pandit 
Malaviya has said that very soon all that the Congress Sub- 
Committee (Re Pupj&b Enquiry Report) asked for will be granted 
because some or most of the officers are already gone or will he 
presently going and in April even the Viceroy will have gone. I 
respectfully suggest that it is not what I at least intended when I put 
my pen to that report. (Gandhi was a member of that Sub-Committee) 
I Baid emphatically even at our discussion that the dismissal of the 
officers should conditionally be based upon their incapacity and 
•atrocity that they were guilty of, not by jfflux of Hme, and that the 
Viceroy should be compulsorily retired if he does not tender his 
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resignation before his time. It does not serve my purpose when 
the Viceroy goes by efflux of time and so the officers. If the officers 
are retired compulsorily but not retired on these specific grounds it 
does not serve my purpose at all. I want a repentant, clean heart, 
a change of heart, and I miss any repentance or change of heart, and 
the hand of fellowship which 1 had thought was extended at the 
time of the Amritsar Congress, and that is my reason for having 
then suggested co-operation with the Government, but havii g found 
out afterwards that there was no redress of Khilafat and the 
Panjab wrongs, the painful revelation has dawneid on me that the 
British Ministers or the Government of India had never meant well 
by the people of India. Instead of repentance, an insolent challenge 
is given to I^dia that if you want to be ruled by Britain, the price 
is terrorism. I, therefore, want to make this party of terrorists a 
present of these law couits, a present of the education of my 
children. If 1 cannot start new national schools, I certainly decline 
to wait for the establishment of their schools. Necessity is the 
mother of invention. When there are children without schools, I 
promise that our revered leader Pandit Malaviya will himself go 
up from place to place and collect subscriptions for onening National 
schools- I do not want to starve Indian mind. I want every 
Indian to be educated along proper lines, educated to understand 
the dignity of his Nation and not receive an education that will 
make him a slave. There are many other points but I would 
reiterate two things. The public will not understand our fine 
distinctions. It will mean that Non-co-operation must commence 
at the top, ufc., in a body, miscalled a representative body, namely, 
the Reformed Council, and if the best mind of the country refuses to 
associate with that Government, even as the obstructionist, I promise, 
that the Government’s eye will be opened. The condition is that 
those who refrain will not go to sleep but move from one end of 
the country to the other end, bring every grievance to the notice 
not of the Government but of the public. And if my programme is 
carried out the Congress will be going from year to year and give 
public expression to those grievances, so that the volume of wrong, 
ever increasing as it rolls, will inflame the great nation and enable 
the nation to harbour, to conserve all its anger and its heat, and 
transmute it into an irresistible energy. Please recognise the one 
fundamental settled fact that the Muslim League has passed a 
resolution that they are going to boycott the Councils entirely. 
Do yon believe that onefourth of our body may pull one way 
and three-fourths in another way ? If these were running along 
parallel lines' I can understand it. But here they will be pulling in 
opposite ways and is it right that it should be so 1 Can the Hindus 
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gain anything even by a policy of obstruction if every believer in 
Islam boycotts the Council as he should boycott sin ? That is a 
religious position. In Islam they consider it is sinful for them to go 
to the Councils and take the oath of allegiance. Let not practical 
India and practical politicians, who gather here from year to year, 
forget this settled fact. If they believe that they will be able to 
change the Musalman mind and that these resolutions of the Musal- 
mans are pious wishes, then certainly the argument that I have now 
advanced falls to pieces. But if you believe that the Musalmnns 
are in earnest, that they see, feel, the wrong and as time goes on 
the wrong instead of dying out and . being forgotten will gather 
force day after day, then you will understand that as time goes 
forward the energy of the Musalmans wiU increase, whether the 
Hindus help them or do not help them. That is the choioe that 
lies before the whole of this national assembly. I, therefore, respect- 
fully submit to you that I have not embarked upon this thing 
without careful thought and it is not a matter of pleasure or joy 
to me to put myself, a humble, single individual, always liable to 
err, against the best leaders of the country ; but where it is a matter 
of duty, where, as I see clearly before me, if we want to cement the 
relations between the Hindus ar.d the Musalmans and we want 
them to endure for ever, there is no escape for us but a complete 
association with them so long as they remain on the right path and 
adopt honourable means and do not overreach themselves in framing 
their demands, and so long as they do not resort to violence. There 
are many other things which have been said and to which I might 
have given reply but I have tried your patience unduly. My busi- 
ness is finished when I have placed every argument in a dispassion- 
ate manner not as an advocate but, if it is at all possible for me, 
as a judge and I assure you I have endeavoured to place the whole 
argument pure and simple as a judge. I owe a great deal to Pandit 
Malaviya. The relations perhaps that subsist between him and 
me the country does not know and I would give my life to placate 
him, to please him and follow him at a respectful distance, but 
when it becomes a matter of sacred duty and conviction I hold that 
I am absolved from any obligation to follow him. I know that he 
absolves me from any such obligation of following him and if I, who 
venerate him, adopt a course different from his, you will understand 
that I am absolutely serious and sincere when I ask every one in 
this pandal to use his own individual judgment and not to be 
carried away in the slightest degree by my personality. Finally 
if ' you pass this resolution, you will do so with your eyes open, if 
you think .everyone of you individually has the capacity, and the 
friHingntss to offer this small measure of sacrifice in the name of 
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the nation, --for the sake of the nation and for the sake of securing 
lasting friendship with the Musalmans, you will not hesitate to 
adopt the resolution, but if you cannot satisfy these conditions 
you will not hesitate to reject this. (Cheers.) 

The Motion was adopted by a great majority. On a ballot being asked, 
the President announced that the votes will be taken province by province 
and that the result frill be declared next day. 

Next day, Sept 9th, the polling result was announced. Mahatma Ghadhi’s 
resolution was carried by 1826 votes against 884 for Mr. Pal. Punjab, 
Bombay, Bengal, the U. P. and Bthar voted for M. Gandhi by a huge 
majority, while C. P. and Berar voted against him. 

After the announcement the President made p long extempore speech. 

President’s Concluding Speech. 

Country’s Soul 

After having eulogised the services rendered by Bengal in 
the political history of the country and referred to some of 
the slightly objectionable features of the proceedings which 
he deplored, the president said he had rejoiced all these days 
in finding that this country had after all found its soul. It had 
rejoiced his heart to see this country and this national assembly 
had after all a clear political vision now. They had acquired a 
clear political vision and they had a clear conception of the means 
by which they could accomplish the end which they desired. That 
had filled his heart with hope, with confidence and with pleasure. 
He rejoiced to find that this assembly had after all found that the 
country’s salvation must come from the country itself (applause). 
He rejoiced to find that this country through its national assembly 
and through that assembly the people they represented, had after 
all found that paltry reforms, tinkering with the administration 
Here and there, would no.t satisfy their souls, would nbt meet their 
needs. He had already informed them that out of a total strength 
of 2773 voters there were only 63 who were either opposed to non- 
co-operation or who did not like to vote or were indifferent. If 
in such a big House they found only 63 who in some form or other 
did not approve of non-co-operation, they were absolutely on safe 
ground in saying that the bulk of the country was in favour 
of the adoption of non-co-operation. Throughout the Congress 
proceedings he had observod an attitude which he struck Out for 
himself in his presidential address, namely that he was not going to 
take any side, that he was going to preside over this great gathering 
Ske the Speaker of the House of Commons, let everybody speak, 
out his own mind and vote as he wished. However, ^ he left that ta 
tj#i* judgement. Be thought ft would be oowtvdly onbii paef 
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to leave (his pandal without telling them very briefly hie own views 
on the great question on which they had passed their resolution. 
He might tell them at once that he was absolutely whole-heartedly 
in. support of non-co-operation but at the same time he must frankly 
tell them he was not convinced that the programme which they 
have accepted was the soundest and most effective programme 
(applause). He had doubts.;with regard to several of the items on 
the programme and he thought he would be failing in his duty to 
his country if he did not give expression to his convictions. 

Boycott of School. 

He was whole heartedly opposed to the withdrawal of boys from 
schools and colleges. He did not accept that proposition at all. 
He yielded to none in his desire for national education. He 
was a boy of 18 when he started life and ever since then 
up to 1910 he gave up the best part of his time and his energy and 
his income to build up that institution. He was therefore in a 
position to know what he was talking about. After a great deal 
of study, thought and experience he had come to the conclusion that 
they could not construct a national system of education without a 
national Government. They must direct all the energy to have 
national Government, and unless they could have national 
Government to talk of national education was useless. Having given 
that subject his best consideration he had eventually come to the 
conclusion that their conception of national education was very 
defective. What was national education, how would it be national, 
would it be the Hindu system of education or the Mahmedan 
syestem of education, what would be the character, what would be 
the language, who would be the teachers and so on? The question 
bristled with difficulties. It was not insoluble but there were 
difficulties. He did not know of any history in the world in which 
any nation had been able by private means to solve the problem of 
education. The problem of education must be solved by the 
Government of the country which took the revenues of the country. 
It would, be absolutely suicidal at the present moment to withdraw 
their boys and girls from the schools and in colleges in which they 
were. By all means go on establishing private schools not national 
school. Who strangled the national education movement V The 
founders themselves because they made it impossible for them. There 
should be private schools, private institutions, private colleges, 
fiurukuls/and Pathsalas for the respective urns of the respective 
tesmunities. They could not solve the problem of national 
education unless they hod national Government. Therefore it was 
to that question hq wanted the whole attention of the eouutrjr 
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directed to and concentrated upon that they must have national 
Government before they had national education. There was a great 
deal in the contention of Mr. Gandhi that the European Education 
they had received had to a certain extent given them slave 
psychology. However he did not admit that in its entirety. If it had 
given them slave psychology they should not' be ungrateful to the 
progress that the world had made. They wanted to be Indians but 
not a copy of the ancient Indians ; they wanted to be modern, upto 
date progressive Indians including all that was best in their culture 
and in Western culture. They should not go backward, they should 
go forward. If they hope to cazry the world with them that was 
only possible by combining the best in the two cultures. Western 
culture had with all its crookedness done wonders for the world and 
they must acknowledge that 

Boycotting Courts. 

He was afraid that the gradual withdrawal of lawyers from courts 
seemed to him to be impracticable (applause). He was not in love with 
lawyers. Muoh less with courts. His own opinion of lawyers was 
very poor. He did not consider lawyers to be absolutely necessary 
for the progress of India ; they were more or less parasites (applause). 
The might say “No” but that was what he thought. Lawyers gave 
their best time and energy and money to the political movement. At 
the same time with great respect to the lawyers he must say that 
when crisis came it was the lawyers who went back (laughter and 
applause). 

While he admired great and noble qualities which Lala 
Harkisheu Lai, Lala Dulichand, Pandit Kambhuj Dutt Chaudhuri 
and other lawyers of the Punjab showed in the last crisis, he knew 
of lawyers of his province who refused to defend those who were in 
trouble or cheated (shame). Hence he expressed this view to show 
them that they have not got his sympathy. While he lost no 
opportunity of denouncing lawyers yet he held that the gradual 
withdrawal of lawyers from courts was an impracticable proposition 
to which the National Congress should not have put its seal. Why ? 
He was in favour of the ideas of establishing Courts of arbitration. 
Let them establish them and then they might go to those courts for 
arbitration. Let them avoid British courts as long as they could 
but so long as the British Government was in this country it was 
impossible for them to avoid British Courts altogether. Suppose his 
boy was prosecuted to-morrow for murder ! Did they expect him 
to leave his boy undefended 1 Even in political cases those of them 
who were foremost in dehouncidg British Courts and lawyers were 
the hist to ask their assistance. He was saying this because he <na 
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not want this great national gathering to commit itself to any 
proposition which might be impracticable and which might bring 
ridicule on it. 

Flies on the Wheel. 

His own idea was that the other two or three items on the 
programme were not impossible but they were mere flies on the great 
wheel. He had expressed his opinion and he wanted to again remind 
them that they would not be able to paralyse the Government, 
would not be able to make the work of administration impossible 
unless they struck at the root of the economic exploitation going 
On in this country. The world had come to know and if they studied 
their Shastras they would find that what was at the bottom of all 
political slavery was economic bondage and economic exploitation. 
If they really wanted to make non-co-operation effective they must 
strike at the root of the economic exploitation of the country. The 
good recommendation was for the improvement of Swadeshi by the 
manufacture of piece-goods here. Then a clause had been added 
which seemed impracticable, namely, the boycott of foreign goods. 
However they had passed that resolution and he wished them 
complete success from the bottom of his heart. 

The Council. 

There is one more matter to which he wished to refer. There 
had been a great deal of heat introduceed into the deliberations of 
this congress over the question of boycott of Council. Now he must 
confess that his sympathies were entirely with Mr. Gandhi, 
(applause.) But his head sometimes reeled and went and began to 
go to the other side. There was a great deal of force in what Mr. 
Gandhi said that in all these Councils there was an insidious pois6u 
which might demoralise their men who went to these Councils. 
There was ? great deal of absolute truth in that. He knew from 
actual experience that many of his noble friends whose patriotism 
he did not dispute, whose high motives he bad no reason to question, 
had had their patriotism and their nationalism poisoned by going 
to these Councils. He had all his life believed and he repeated 
it here* again that they should not accept any favour from the hands 
of those who were not well wishers of their country. He did not 
consider that they could associate themselves logioally and morally 
with people whom in the bottom of their hearts they considered 
not their friends but their enemies. But what had they been 
doing on this platfprm for the last 35 years 1 The leaders of the 
nation have been preaching all over with great enthusiasm and 
pate about co-operation* In the course of a year they could mi 
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change three hundred and fifteen millions of the population of this 
country from an* attitude of co-operation to an attitude of non-co- 
operation. If they did that they were liable to fall into a pit-fall. 
They had written on the slate ; they must efface that and then write 
anew 1 ;. But they must have time to efface that He was afraid 
that the time they had given for washing off what they had written 
for so many years was very inadequate. For that reason he was 
entirely in favour of this programme being considered by a joint 
committee of the best men of this country to work out its details. 

Whole Programme. 

There was another reason why he was not in favour for the 
whole programme. There was very little difference between his 
conception of ideals and between Mr. Gandhi's conception of ideals. 
He laid greater emphasis on the two burning questions of the day, 
the Khilafat and the Punjab while Mr. Gandhi had told them that 
he would use Swaraj for preventing their repetition. No body 
felt more bitterly than he did about the Punjab. No body felt so 
strongly on the International wrong done to the Moslem world than 
he did. But at the same time he wanted to urge upon them 
that inspite of these two great wrongs the one thing he was fighting 
for was Swaraj. 

Blessings in Disguise. 

The Punjab anu the Khilafat question — his Mahomedan friends 
would pardon him — had been blessings in their own way. They 
had united Hindus and Mahomedans, opened the eyes of the people 
of this country to the real problem and question before them. 
Future generations would some day bless the name of Dyer and 
O'Dwyer for having brought about this condition of things. 

Swaraj. 

He wanted them in everything they did to give the first place 
for Swaraj or complete self-government and whatever might happen 
to the Khilafat question, whatever might happen to the Punjab 
wrongs, what they wanted was complete responsible government. 

The Central Khilafat Committee represented seven crores of 
Mahomedans in India but the Indian National Congress represented 
three hundred and fifteen millions. They recognised' them both 
for their co-operation and* for supporting them but the main body 
— the national body — which ought to keep its national character 
and which represented every Indian in this country was the Indian 
National Congress. Notf^jft had been said by Mr. Gandhi that the 
Central Khilafat Committee gave notice to the Viceroy and he was 
informed that Mr. Gandhi’s covering letter mentioned both the 
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Central Khilafat Committees and did not speak in the name of the 
Indian nation, did not speak in the name of the Indian National 
Congress. He yielded to none in his desire to help his Mahomedan 
countrymen. Hie yielded to none in the right on the part of the 
Central Khilafat Committe to have given that notice and have told 
the Government what they were going to do. He yielded to none 
in recognising that they had a perfect right t9 go ahead without 
consulting the Indian National Congress. Having so overwhel- 
mingly been in favour of Mr. Gandhi’s proposition and having shown 
the Government what the mandate of the nation was, he begged 
them not to give it up. He assured them that the evolution of 
national life was a very complex question. It was determined by 
various things which they did not see and observe. 

Deputation Useless. 

Turning to the suggestion that a deputation should be sent to 
England, the speaker said that he agreed with those who were 
opposed to the sending of such a deputation. He went to England 
in 1905 as a member of the Congress deputation and immediately 
on his return he gave a message to his countrymen that they could 
not expect anything from the English people. He was not in favour 
of sending a deputation or a mendicancy mission but he was very 
strongly in favour of publication throughout the whole world. Public 
opinion could not be ignored and those who did so did it at their 
peril if they ignored the opinion of the world. He had been out- 
side India for 5 or 6 years and he knew what the value of public 
opinion was. 

Publicity Campaign. 

He therefore wished, to lay emphasis upon the absolute necessity 
of their carrying on an* independent campaign of publicity in Great 
Britain, America, Japan and France. He urged them for God’s sake 
not to give up that weapon. There was another point ana 
that was with regard to the consideration of the question of 
non-co-operation. In his judgment the programme of non-co- 
operation should be proceeded with and he hoped that within 
the next three months, before the' next Congress at Nagpur, they 
would show the world that they meant what they said (applause). 
If they could not show any tangible results in furtherance of non-co- 
operation he would call them traitors to the cause of the country. 
They had pledged themselves, they had pledged the credit of their 
hearts, they had pledge the credit of their souls to that programme. 
Let them carry it out with all the means at their disposal, with 
all the self-sacrifice and all the discipline of which they were 
Capable, 
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The Programme. 

They had passed that resolution and from the bottom of his 
heart he wished that Mr. Gandhi’s programme might be successful. 
He wished them complete, unqualified, unrestricted success and if in 
attaining that success ho could contribute anything without losing 
his soul and his conscience he would do it. But at the same time 
he thought it his duty — it would be cowardly on his part not to do 
jo — to express his views before them. He begged them that in 
case their programme required any revision, any reconsideration, 
any modification, they should not refuse it either in the light of 
experience or of advice. He asked them to go on like brave men 
and noble womeft. They had still men and women left in this 
country, thank god. Let them proceed with enthusiasm, with 
confidence, but let every one of them early in the morning when 
they rose and late in the evening when they went to bed, examine 
their souls and see what they had done for the non-co-operation 
movement (applause). Let them not be branded as a nation of 
bluffers, as a nation of Hers, as a nation of boasters. 

ISLAM. 

To his Mahomedan countrymen he wished to say a word. The 
honour of the Islamic world was in their keeping and if they could 
not preserve that honour they should be held responsible before God 
and man. He considered that Mahomedan to be a false Mahomedan 
who having accepted this programme did not go forward with it, 
did not put his whole heart, body and soul, his life at the 
disposal of this programme. The Mahornedans of India owed 
a duty not only to themselves, not only to Islam, but to the 
Hindus while the Hindus owed a duty to the Mahornedans 
and they asked the Hindus to co-operate with them. It laid with 
the Hindus to go with them, not by threats as they were not so 
foolish as to use threats. At present the lead in the non-co'-opera- 
tion programme must come from the Mahornedans who must be 
prepared to give the lead to the country not only in principle hu 
in enforcing it and he tolieved and trusted that they would do so. 
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Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I rise to discharge my duty in obedience to my country’s call. 
And the first part of my duty to-day is to return my warm and 
sincere thanks to you for the honour you have done me in reposing 
this great trust in me. It would be mere affectation on my part 
if I appear to be indifferent to the very genuine pleasure you have 
enabled me to derive from your confidence. I am one of the oldest 
congressmen and it would be unnatural if I do not feel in the 
highest degree grateful for the best of all rewards, the affection and 
confidence of my countrymen. But believe me, when, in the sim- 
plicity of my heart, I say that my pleasure would have been far 
greater and less mingled with any uneasy feelings if such an honour 
had been bestowed on me some years ago or reserved for me to be 
earned iu the future. For, anxious, most religiously anxious as I am 
to perform my allotted task earnestly and with courage, I feel 
considerably embarrassed owing to the fact that the political situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves placed now is grave and complicated 
beyond our expectation and conception. My inspiring consolation 
lies in the hope that you will extend to me throughout this sessions 
a liberal measure of youi kindness and indulgence to sustain me in 
my consciousness of my shortcomings and infirmities disabling me 
from rising equal to the responsibilities of this great and unique 
occasion. And on this occasion fnd in this presence it is impossible 
15 
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for me to resist the very natural temptation to say how deeply I 
lament the fact that if that great son of India whose manhood was a 
life of selfless suffering in our country’s cause in a spirit of dedication 
rarely surpassed in the annals of national struggles for freedom, 
Lokamanya Tilak, had been spared, the confidence you have reposed 
in me to-day had been of very superior right, his, and would have 
been, happily, not mine. 

2. The business before us is as trying as it is great in every 
inteiest. We have to conceive and adopt a message to be sent to 
our gracious Sovereign and to the. great peoples of, the world. And 
that message is that the people of India ale now placed by their 
rulers in an intolerable position and that they are determined forth- 
with to make their beautiful country “fit and safe” for her sons 
and daughters to live in, and that any further delay in their 
achievement of this vital object means ruin to them and peril to the 
Empire if not to the future peace of the world. 

Original Compact 

3. The problem for us now is how best to accomplish this 
great task. At the outset let us know what we are exactly in order 
that we might clearly know what we are about. We are, of our 
own free-will and consent, a constituent people of the great British 
Commonwealth by virtue of an original compact and this national 
institution of ours was for years in the womb of time and was 
started into life thirty five years ago in order to persuade and compel 
tho other party to the compact to loyally perform their duties and 
obligations under it in view to the political regeneration of our 
country and to reach our destined status of an equal partner in the 
possession and enjoyment of the blessings of the English constitution 
with the rest of the nations composing the British Commonwealth. 
Wo are satisfied mournfully satisfied, that the time has arrived, if 
it had not risen years ago, for the immediate establishment of 
responsible Government for British India with an instrument in 
writing containing a declaration of the fundamental rights of the 
people and a constitution of the United Kingdom; and the Self- 
Governing Dominions. Wo are here to ask the other party to the 
original compact that they may not further postpone the per- 
formance of their part of the agreement in integrity, in letter and 
spirit and to let us arm ourselves with law and machinery to prevent 
them and their agents henceforth from committing breaches thereof, 
at least not with impunity, as hitherto. 

Draft Statute. 

4. I have prepared and annexed to this address a draft statute 
of the nature of the instrument jritt described. I do not think I 
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need detain you by . reading It through. I think I might better 
employ i the time at my disposal by inviting your attention to the 
leading principles and provisions of the scheme which I have venture 
ed to submit for your consideration and approval with such modi* 
fications, as you might deem fit to adopt in the light of our 
discussion and deliberation in this session. I might say here that 
there is hardly any principle or provision in it which is original. 
They have all been taken from great political works and from the 
constitutional instruments of some of the most advanced countries; 
pre-eminently France. I might also add that this scheme was, in 
the main, placed before^tho Right Hon'ble the Secrotary of State 
and His Excellency the Viceroy in my interview with them three 
years ago, when they were touring in the country in oonneotion with 
the then coming Reforms. 

Written and Unwritten Constitution. 

5. The most important part in the proposed scheme relates fo 
a declaration of our fundamental rights as men and as British 
citizens. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of a written 
constitution. Almost all modern countries possessed of a constitu- 
tional Government have written constitutions. England seems to 
be the only exceptiou but only a partial exception, for her constitu- 
tion is made up as well of charters and statutes as of traditions and 
usages preserved as common law by the line of great judges who 
contributed to the national freedom of England no loss than her 
great statesmen and soldiers. I venture to submit that it is too late 
to think of an unwritten constitution. An unwritten constitution 
can only grow and cannot be made in a day. The English constitu- 
tion may be said to begin with the Magna Charta seven centuries 
ago, and it may be said to have been most perfected after the 
Reform Act of 1832. Obviously it is unreasonable to expect India 
to begin the growth of its constitution now arid wait for centuries 
for its full development. Apart from this consideration all authori- 
ties are quiter- the other way a3 to the superior advantages of a 
written constitution. Professor Tcmperley emphasises the danger of 
an unwritten constitution. Says he as follows ; — “In two respects 
an unwritten constitution in a country constitutes a most serious 
danger ; in the first place custom may be susceptibloof two meanings 
while law is only susceptible of one, and the interpretation of 
constitutional custom offers great opportunities to reckless .or uns- 
crupulous statesmen. This danger is real enough, . but there is 
another that is greater still ; the procedure of the English Parliament 
is the same in the case of ordinary laus and of laws which are 
amendments to the constitution, In all countries where a written 
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constitution exists the procedure for amending is special, elaborate 
and cumbrous ; in England there is no difference between the proce- 
dure which sanctions a law for taxing dogs and that which sanctions 
a law for abolishing Peers.” The greatest political thinker of 
England, Edmund Burke, is in raptures on the great merits of a 
written constitution. Says he : — ‘The rights of men, that is to say, 
the natural rights of mankind, are indeed sacred things : and if any 
public measure is proved mischievously to affect them, the objection 
ought to be fatal to that measure, even if no charter at all could be 
set up against it. If these natural rights are further affirmed and 
declared by express covenants, if they re clearly defined and 
secured against chicane, against power, and authority, by written 
instruments and positive engagements,, they are in a still better 
condition : they partake not only the sanctity of the object so 
secured, but of that solemn public faith itself, which secures an 
object of such importance. Indeed this formal recognition, by 
sovereign power, of an original right in the subject, can never be 
subverted, but by rooting up the holding, radical principles of 
Government, and even of society itself. The charters, which we 
call by distinction great, are public instruments of this nature ; I 
mean the charters of King John and King Henry the third. The 
things secur 3d ‘by these instruments may, without any deceitful 
ambiguity, be very fitly called the chartered rights of men.” 

6. Besides, a written declaration of rights is a great instru- 
ment of national education. We all know that the laws of the 
Twelve Tables in ancient Home were taught to the children and 
they had to know them by heart as if they were the Vedas or the 
Koran. This practice in no Bmall degree contributed to the vitality 
of the great Republic. An early and accurate knowledge of one’s 
fundamental rights is also a measure of one’s conception of similar 
rights of one’s fellow-citizens, and consequently of the mutual duties 
of the oitizens of a state. 

7. Such a study is a great contributory factor in the creation 
of those habits of mind which enable individuals to enjoy their 
full freedom in peace ar:d harmony with their fellojv citizens. 

Political Philosophy of France. 

8. I desire, distinctly to assert and maintain that it is no 
exaggeration to say that the declaration of the fundamental rights 
of humanity should be studied and regarded by the youth of a 
nation as if it were a gospel. The political gospel reached by the 
efforts of man and not revealed is the hand-maid of the revealed 
religious gospel, and the bedrock of its principles is human ex- 
perience of its utitity and human wisdom and not faith unaided by 
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reason. Although all civilized countries, ancient and modern, 
developed great political concepts and built up systems of political 
philosophy, the glory of discovering and rescuing the primary rights 
of man from the obscure depths of history and philosophy belongs 
to France. It was her philosophers who not only so discovered 
and rescued them but also enunciated them with exactitude and 
draped them in the freshest and most attractive garb of phraseology. 
It was the most precious French blood that was shed to enthrone 
and consecrate them at the alter not only of patriotism but also of 
humanity. While English patriots claimed and established their 
political rights in terms of ancient English pedigree and heritage, 
France thought,, spoke, fought and bled for humanity in terms of 
humanity. The one cardinal divine principle underlying all these 
rights is that man is not the proprietor but trustee of hiB life. He 
is therefore not the proprietor but the trustee, accountable to 
society and to God. of the essential constituents that make up human 
life. We can easily understand, therefore, the principle and doctrine 
that our rights of personal freedom, liberty of thought and speech, 
and the other vital rights without which the fullest, freest and 
healthiest life is impossible are inalienable and imprescriptible. 
We cannot part with them or surrender them, except by way of 
noble self-sacrifice in the service of humanity ; nor may they be 
invaded upon and appropriated on the ground of prescription, that 
is to say on the ground that we once and long ago lost them. Hence 
this is the source of all human laws and all machinery to enact and 
execute those laws must be in its nature and functions framed in 
consonance with the spirit and letter of these fundamental rights. 
M. Poincare, the late distinguished President of the French 
Republic, most aptly calls the Declaration of Rights the “Law of 
all I jaws’ 9 . And he further adds that every society in which the 
guarantee of fundamental rights is not assured may bo said to have 
no constitutive ; at all. 

9. Nextly, the scheme contains provisions as to the natuie 
and functions of the machinery of Government, of what Professor 
Dicey happily calls the legal agency of the political sovereignty of 
the people. This is a scheme of responsible Government in the 
outline. 1 venture to think that few would dispute the fact that 
responsible government is the best form of government as yet 
developed for a free country. The expression responsible govern- 
ment involves the idea of a double responsibility, i. e., the respon- 
sibility of the executive government to the legislature being re- 
presentatives of the sovereign people, and the responsibility of the 
entire personnel of the executive government for the acts of every 
one of them as if they constituted but a single person. The one 
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other form of government that may be claimed to be equqt to the 
form of responsible government in efficiency and guarantee of peoples’ 
freedom is the government with a referendum like that of 
Switzerland, that is to say all measures of government are submitted 
compulsorily or on demand to the judgment of the people of the 
country assembled for the purpose. This form is obviously impos- 
sible for all large countries. The next best form of government is a 
federal democracy like that of the United States of America. There 
the responsibility of the executive is directly to the people and 
not to the representative legislature of the people and there is no 
such thing as collective cabinet responsibility of the officials that 
compose the executive. They do not stand or fall together like the 
English Cabinet and each one of them can only be got rid of by 
the people by the clumsy and ancient method of impeachment for 
high crimes and misdemeanours or only at the next election. Whereas 
in a country of parliamentary and oabinet government, the executive 
government can be dismissed and replaced when they lose the 
confidence of the majority of the members of the representative 
legislature, owing to conduct on their part or on the part of any 
of them which that majority does not approve, and it is not 
necessary that such conduct should amount to a crime or misdeme- 
anour, capable of being made into a charge for trial by impeach- 
ment, such an executive government can be and is carried on 
without commanding the confidence of the legislature, unicameral 
or bicameral. 

“ Swarajya.” 

10. I venture to think that it is in our lasting interests that 
we designate the from of government we seek simply responsible 
government like that of the United Kingdom and of the Self- 
governing Dominions. I would not describe it by the Sanskrit 
word “ Swarajya.” Although this word means simply self- 
government or home rule, it is on the one hand capable of being 
misunderstood abroad, especially by England in its present 
mentality coloured by the vicissitudes due to the struggle of Ireland 
£nd on the other hand it is devoid of historic conventions and 
usages which make for the healthy growth and development of 
responsible government. Besides, responsible government as such 
has. been accepted as the policy of His Majesty in Parliament. 

11. The only other part of the proposed draft Constitution to 
which I would call your attention relates to the power of altering 
the constitution from time to time, to be held and exercised by the 
Indian Legislature. That is to say, this legislature is not only to 
be a law-making body and to have control of the executive but also 
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to bo what jo known as a constituent body. This provision embodies 
the principle of national sovereignty and the power to alter the 
constitution is delegated to the legislature by the sovereign people. 
Without this power it would be a mere delusion to say that the 
people of this country have the rights of self determination and 
political sovereignty. This constituent power is, according to the 
same great French authority, “ the beginning and the end and the 
very essense of sovereignty.” 

12. You will observe that this power on the part of the 
legislature is to bo exercised not in the ordinary way in which 
onlinary laws are made but by a special procedure. This iB in 
accordance with the principles adopted by all the free countries 
with a written constitution. The special procedure is that any 
proposed amendment to the constitution should be passed by a 
majority of not less than two thirds of the members of either 
chamber of the legislature and that the measure should be submitted 
to the judgment of the country by the dissolution of the legislature 
for the purpose and that the new legislature should adopt and pass 
it by similar majorities in both the chambers. You will thus see 
that this preceedure ensures not only caution and deliberate 
discussion but gives to the country the advantages of a referendum 
before its constitution can be interfered with. 

13. There is one section devoted to the subject of the creation 
of a Court of Impeachment for the trial of ministers on charges 
brought against them as such. 

Responsible Govt, by Statute of Parliiment. 

14. I desire next to invite your attention to the question 
how this responsible government is to become an accomplished fact 
technically, if our rulers are prepared as we expect them to be to 
consent to the immediate establishment of it. There are three 
ways by which this problem can be solved (l) by a statute of 
Parliament, (2) by Letters Patent of His Majesty the King 
Emperor and by instructions by the Secretary of State for India, 
(3) and by an Act of the Indian Legislature. The first and the last 
would be most difficult to achieve and when achieved, by no means 
most satisfactory for all practical purposes. We* have seen the 
mentality of the Parliament especially of the House of Lordsas 
displayed in connection with the two reoent matters vitally affecting 
the freedom and well-being of this country namely the Reform Act 
and Rules and the Punjab Tragedy. The key-note of the mind and 
spirit of Parliament inferable from conduct on these two occasions 
as on many others is to be found in their contempt of the vital 
rights of the people of the country and the upholding by all possible 
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means tbe power and prestige of the existing Government and 
bureaucracy of India. We cannot easily forgive, much less forget 
the resolution of the Lords on Lord Finlay’s motion to defend and 
even consecrate the wilful murders of the “ splendid beast,” General 
Dyer. I am sure that you would be most anxious to avoid the 
House of Lords if we can get our responsible government without 
being obliged to have recourse to it. I believe we can. 

15. I would respectfully ask you to dismiss from all considera- 
tion the third of the methods mentioned above. Even if it be 
possible for us to get the elected and non-official members of the one 
Indian Legislature to act in concert and to originate a measure for 
the conversion of the existing system into responsible government 
which in my humble opinion they have the power to do, the bureau- 
cracy would not allow the successful passage and termination of 
such a measure in anything like the form which we should like to 
have or in any form at all. By law and rules they have immense 
powers of obstruction to enactment of popular measures. 

16. Victoria, Cape Colony and Natal converted their govern- 
ments with merely representative legislatures into governments 
with ministerial responsibility to the legislature by acts of their 
own legislatures which were approved by the Sovereign by Order in 
Council and without any reference to Parliament. 

By Letters Patent 

17. I have now come to the second of the two methods and 
I should crave your permission to detain you at some length on a 
consideration of it. In the first place it must be remembered that 
the prerogative right of the English King includes legislative powers 
and quasi-legislative powers except when restrained by parliamen- 
tary statute. On the other hand no parliamentary statute is 
constitutionally needed to change and elevate a merely respresenta- 
tive government into a responsible government. Besponsible 
Government is merely a more efficient and a more perfect represen- 
tative Government. The responsible government of England is a 
development of the previous representative system. It does not 
owe its origin to any parliamentary state. We all know that it 
was in view to get more and more money for carrying on the war in 
the continent against Louis XIV, that William III hit under the 
advice of Sunderland at the idea of constructing his ministry from 
that party in Parliament which commanded the confidence of the 
majority in the Commons, that party being then Whigs. Thence- 
forward conventions and usages due to several circumstances per- 
fected the system of Cabinet Government and Parliamentary 
sovereignty. Theire are precedents in support of the view I ask you to 
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accept to be found in the history ox the introduction of reaponsible 
government in the British Colonies. For instance Transvaal and 
Orange Free State were constituted into responsible government by 
Letters Patent in 1906 and 1907 respectively. In several other 
instances in the colonies the change from representative to responsible 
government was effected by private instructions to the Colonial 
Governor from the Colonial Office without recourse to Imperial 
Legislation or even to Royal prerogative. Indeed it would be 
difficult to imagine a parliamentary statute that can fully embody 
the conventions and usages governing parliamentary sovereignty and 
cabinet responsibility. 


People of India are Slaves. 

18. I should not attempt to conceal from ourselves that there 
are certain provisions in the Government of India Act 1919 which 
apparently tie the hands of our Gracious Sovereign in the exercise 
of his prerogative on our behalf in this connection. We have to 
look for them in the preamble and in section 41 of the enacting 
part. The preamble says that it is the declared policy of Parliament 
to allow British India responsible government by stages conditioned 
by the extent of confidence that can be reposed in the sense of 
responsibility of persons co-operatirg with the Government and that 
Parliament is the sole jugde as to the time and manner of each advance. 
This is a more extraordinary claim by the British Parliament of 
absolute authority over the country and people of British India. 
May we ask what is the source of this authority so pompously 
claimed ? Remember wo had no voice in the election of the 
Commons and the House of I^ords never pretended to be a hereditary 
reflection of the opinion of this country but can Parliament advance 
such a claim as against the people of the United Kingdom itself 
whose creation they are ? If it did make the attempt that would be 
the last Parliament of the kind. Wherefrom then does it advance 
such a preposterous claim over and as against India f You would in 
vain search for any hint as to the source of this authority. It is 
nothing short of pretentions to a divine right to absolute role over 
us. Having destroyed, some three centuries ago the claim of 
Divine Right of the English Kings and having declared that 
relation between the people of England and their kings rests upon 
an original compact it is a mockery of all political principles and 
equity for British Parliament to advance such a claim as against 
poor India We have protested and must continue to .protest against 
the manifest injustice to the people of this country involved in this 
claim. Any suoh claim by the British Parliament can only be made 
on behalf of the British people. Is it pretended that the people of 
16 
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the United Kingdom, ever claimed suoh a right over the people of 
this country f They can only do ao if the people of India are the 
davee and property of the people of England. ' The claim is a 
negation of all principle of sovereignty in a people and of the first 
principles of self determination in the maintenance and protection of 
which the greatest war on this planet was fought by England and 
her Allies. This claim is an insult to the nation of India and a 
fraud and a huge fraud upon their God-given rights and upon their 
right admittedly as British citizens. . 

19. The Parliament of England does not appear to have a 
historic memory. We all know that the United States of America 
protested and fought less against the enacting portion of the Stamp 
Act and more against the preamble of it. The evil caused by the 
imposition of the law was considered as constituting a much lesser 
actual grievance than the magnitude of expected tyranny involved 
in the claim set out in the preamble that the British Parliament 
could tax the colonies without their own consent. Burke declared 
that that preamble could not be declaratory of a right and could 
only recite a previously existing one and he described it as a 
“ phantom,”' as a “ quiddity,” “a thing without a substance and 
without even a .name.” We might justly say therefore that the 
declaration made in this preamble of the Divine Right to govern / th e 
people of India is a “ phantom ” quiddity,” a thing without a 
substance and even without a name.” 

20. Assuming for a moment that the preamble of our Act 
involve* sound principles and declarations of parliamentary rights as 
against us, it is not binding on us or on our Gracious Sovereign, 
because it is a settled juridical principle that a preamble is no part 
of the enactment, and is no law. 

King’s Dormant Power. 

21. There is algg another principle of interpretation of British 
Parliamentary Statutes to which J would call your attention. It is 
a canon of interpretation and it is without an exception that the 
SovereigtM>f England cannot be affected in his prerogative or property 
by any parliamentary statute without his own consent thereto 
and unless he is expressly named in it or included by irresistible 
implication. And the fact that His Majesty did not exercise his 
long dormant power of veto cannot be deemed to be consent to this 
extraordinary provision; 

* 22. This last canon of interpretation appRes also to 'the 

provisions contained in Section 41 of the Act. That seotidii sayi 
£hat» at the end *of ten years from the passing of this- Act* tbs 
Secretary of State fot India shall appoint a Commission with the 
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concurrence of each House of Parliament and with the approval of 
His Majesty for the purpose of inquiring into the working of this 
Act and then make recommendations in one of three ways (1) to 
increase „ the powers of the legislature presumably the local 
legislatures (2) or leave them alone (3) or to curtail them. Nothing 
is said anywhere in the Act as to what is the consequence if any of 
the four events on the happening of which this Commission should 
oome into existence does not take place, that is to say if the 
Secretary of State fails to act as directed or if either House of 
Parliament- declines to give its assent to his proposal or if His 
Majesty disapproves of it. It is very clear that these provisions are 
of the nature of administrative instructions and are merely directory 
and not mandatory law. The Bight Hon’ble Mr. Fisher admitted 
that this section would not prevent a revision of the whole new 
system in less than ten years, and it is only a right conferred upon 
the people of India that suoh an inquiry should take place at the end 
of at least ten years. We can well afford to waive this commission. 

What Mr. Montagu can do. 

23. If then the system of reponsible government can be 
immediately established for the government of this country by simple 
executive process, the very natural question is whether the Bight 
Hon’ble the Secretary of State for India would consent to co- 
operate with us and induce the Cabinet to concur with him and 
advise His Majesty to be graciously pleased to issue the necessary 
instructions by Letters Patent under the Great Seal. We have 
seen him occasionally rising to lofty eloquence in defenoe of our 
rights. It is true, but . too painfully true, that his acts in no way 
breathe the liberality and wisdom of such occasional eloqueift 
statements. Perhaps, it is open to him and his admirers to think 
of the same excuse as was the plea of pharles 11 who when twitted 
that he never said a foolish thing and never did a wise one, made 
a splendid repartee that bis wise words were his own but that tho 
foolish acts . were his ministers and to say that his (Mr. Montagu’s) 
words in eloquent defence of our national rights were exclusively 
his own but that his hands are greatly tied as to his acts. If such 
a plea is put forward on behalf of our Secretary of State wjO cannot 
■Oy that there is not .some real basis for it. But this demand of ' 
ours to establish responsible gqverment by hie advice to the King 
Emperor without the * legal assistance of Parliament would give him . 
splendid opportunity when he .could aot as wisely as ever he spoke for 
- No doubt it would be perhaps safer to gCt the concurrence of the- 
Gammons for the proposal as the Cabinet depends for its existence 
upon the. goodwill of the. Commons# . But we all know that ihi. 
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present House of Commons has, in view to win the late war and 
under the stress of it, been well disciplined into amiability of 
disposition towards the coalition Cabinet, especially towards the 
present Prime Minister. May we not hope that they would not 
grudge poor India a share of this generosity 1 If this course is 
impracticable in the opinion of the Secretary of State and the 
Cabinet, then it is for the Right Hon’ble Mr. Montagu to see whether 
the grave political situation affecting the vital interests of both 
India and the British Empire does not call for courage on his part and 
whether following the precedents of several distinguished Colonial 
Secretaries, he should not issue instructions to the Viceroy on his 
own responsibility in view to change the arbitrary and merely 
representative Government of India into full responsible Government. 
He would thereby earn the undying gratitude of the teeming 
millions of India and achieve a glory such as has scarcely fallen to 
the lot of any English statesman. 

24. The very disquieting programme outlined in the preamble 
to the Government of India Act 1920 which is meant to raise in us 
a dim and distant vision of reaching a free government for our 
political and economic existence involves no honest and recognized 
principles of civilized society and is altogether disloyal to our title 
deed in support of our claim for the immediate establishment of 
responsible government. You will remember that the Declaration of 
Rights secured by the People of England as the fruit of their glorious 
revolution of 1688 rests upon the doctrine of an original compact 
between the people of England and their king. And the one 
great charge against King James II was that he broke and violated 
this solemn compact between him and his subjects. This doctrine 
was based on no historic evidence but on the theory of a philosopher 
named Hooker, the author of “Ecclesiastical Polity.’ 1 

Hindu ; des of Polity 

25. Turn we now to the Hindu idea of polity. All ancient 
authority is agreed os to the origin and development of kingship in 
India. In the beginning all people were good and peace and 
harmony and industry among them were maintained by mutual 
good feelings of the people themselves without a political government. 
Gradually degeneracy and disorder arose and there was menace of 
anarchy in the society. Then the people assembled together and 
framed a code of laws for themselves which corresponds to the Eng- 
lish Declaration of Rights of 1688 — and then proceeded to establish 
a government and elect a king and the first king so elected by the 
ppople was“Manu”. He was to rule and protect the people accord- 
ing to law and he was to receive as consideration annually a portion 
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of the grains produced and of the other income of the people. 
During the palmy days of ancient India the government of the 
country was fully* equal and more than equal, in guaranteeing and 
securing the people’s freedom and prosperity, to any modern state 
and a high degree of civilization was the fruit of this polity : art 
and science were cultivated and flourished to a degree to which the 
Europeans have not done full justice. Hindus not only produced 
philosophy, religious and secular, which has been the admiration and 
even the consolation of the world, but also it was the Hindus who in- 
vented the system of decimal fractions, Algebra and the game 'of chess. 
The Hindu astronomer, Aryabhatta, discovered the solar system and 
the procession of equinoxes several centuries before Copernicus. The 
system of civil administration was perfected to a degree rarely 
reached in modern times. The theory of the original compact 
between king and people was ever kept alive so much bo that when 
the state failed to discover and restore property lost by robbery, the 
state had to make adequate compensation to the loser. Helpless 
subjects, viz., minors, idiots, aged, and women in pregnancy were all 
maintained and protected by the state. The duties and obligations 
of the king were maintained and enforced by several sanctions, the 
sanction of public opinion, of religion, and the right of revolution. 
It was part of ancient Hindu polity that a king who mis-governed 
could be deposed by the people and replaced by any of his children 
and even by other relations and strangers. The reign of law in 
ancient India was supreme and the king was as much bound by it 
as any of his subjects. It must be remembered that the ancient 
Hindu king was not the maker of laws. The Hindu Law was 
evolved from the Sashtras and supplemented by customs and usages 
and the whole was interpreted by judges. That the law was obeyed 
by the king was an accepted canon and test for appreciating a 
particular king’s reign. Says the Tamil saint, Tiruvalluvar “ Behold 
the prince who wieldeth the sceptre in accordance with the law : 
seasonal rains and rich harvest have their home in his land.” The 
position of ancient India may be summed up in the words of 
Professor Max Muller : — “ Take any of the burning questions of 
the day — popular education, h ; gher education, parliamentary 
representation, codification of laws, finance, emigration, poor law 
and whether you have anything to teaoh and to try, or anything to 
observe and to learn, India will supply you with a laboratory such 
as exists nowhere else.” It is clear from* all those facts that the 
ancient Hindu king owed his authority entirely to the people and 
he forfeited his right as king for misconduct. The idea of the 
sovereignty of the people and the fact that the highest power 
emanated from them cannot be more conclusively proved. 
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Arab Idea. 

26. Then we come to the period of contact of this ancient 
Hindu civilization with Arab civilization brought into India by 
Mussalman invaders. The political theory of the ancient Arabs was 
that sovereignty belongs to God and that he delegated it to the 
people and that the Khalif was his executive representative and 
he should administer thd affairs of the people according to the law 
which was no more of his making than the ancient Hindu law was 
and he . was as much bound by the laws as any of his subjects. Says 
Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim, the distinguished Judge of the Madras 
High Court, in his. valuable work of Principles of Mahommedan 
Jurisprudence. “ in the Mahommedan system sovereignty primarily 
belongs to God, but as He has delegated to the people powers of 
legislation and of absolute control over the administration, it must 
be held that next to God the sovereign power resides in the people. 
It would .also appear that the Mahommedan law does not admit of 
sovereign power being dissociated from the people however they 
might choose to exercise it.” He elsewhere in the Bame treatise 
says, “ The right to administer the laws as well as the affairs 
generally of the community, belongs to the community itself which 
may exercise its rights through chosen representatives.” Prof. 
Dicey’s elegant formula that the political sovereignity belongs to 
the people and that the Government is its legal sovereign aptly 
applies to the Mahommedan ooncept thus stated by Sir Abdur Rahim. 

27. Thus the ancient Hindu idea of polity and the Arab ided 
Of polity were substantially identical as regards the conceptions of 
political sovereignty as essentially residing in the people and thi 
derivation of legal sovereignty from it, at all events. It is worth 
while to mention that the ancient Hindus paid the highest regard 
to the theory and practice of government. The science of polity 
was described in figurative language as the “ nectar churned from 
ocean ” of all sciences .put together. It is unnecessary for me to 
add that the modern Indians, whatever their present religious creed 
may be are descendants of ancient Hindus in the main with a ver* 
small proportion among Musftalmans who are not suoh, if we omit 
the extremely small and negligible communities of the Jews and 
Parsecs, and this small proportion are the inheritors and professors 
of the Arab idea of polity. So, one is warranted in the statement 1 
that the modern Indian idea of. polity is that the sovereignty belongs 
entirely to the people, and that all power to rule over them emanates 
from them by consent and oompaot. . 

Ehgland's Right. 

2 f • This idea of an original compaot between the people and 
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their king and their right to dismiss and replace him for mis- 
conduct or degeneracy is ever present to the mind of the modern 
Indian. England owes the origin of her political relations with India 
to this unique Indian character. It is authoritatively admitted that 
England has succeeded to the status and rights of the Hindu and 
Mahomedan sovereigns. If it has any meaning, the succession must 
mean to the rights as well as obligations of the best Hindu and 
the best Mahomedan kings and not those of the effete and wicked 
ones whom the people of this country Hindu and Mussulman 
replaced by inviting the English and co-opertating with them in 
every way. The political entry of the English into India is parallel 
to the entry of King William III as sovereign of England. The 
foundations of English sovereignty in India may be truly said to have 
been laid in the middle of the eighteenth century with the success 
of Clive at Arcot. In the soige of Arcot he was beseiged by a 
numerous army including French soldiers while ’his own garrison 
consisted of 120 English soldiers and 200 Indian sepoys. He was 
hard pressed and provisions fel\ short and starvation stared them 
all in the face. The sepoys displayed a remarkable trait of Indian 
selflessness and offered all the substantial food available to their 
English comrades, themselves subsisting on the water in which the 
food was cooked and strained. Complete success was the fruit of this 
devotion on the part of the Indians. One important result of this 
was that the brave Maharatta Chieftain, Morary Rao of Gooty, with 
6000 brave soldiers of his at once threw in his lot with the English 
as he saw them helping themselves. He had been wooed by the 
French and the English. It is thus clear that the people and 
chieftains of India desired to save their country, distracted by feuds 
between princes and by anarchy, by making England legal sovereign 
of India. Malleson in his History of the French in Indiasays that 
the siege of Arcot 11 presents one of the most glorious pictures of 
Anglo-Indian history : it is the turning point in the eastern career 
of the English and the foundation stone of their present Empire. 
And subsequent history proves that throughout their career the 
English almost entirely relied upon Indian co-operations both as to 
money and men. Sir Alfred Lyoll of the Indian bureaucracy and 
*by no means one of the best advocates of Indian national freedom, 
admits that from the first the people of India welcomed and assisted 
the English in their acquisition of India. It is thus conclusively dear 
that the political relation of England to India is one of voluntary 
compact between her and the people of India. 

English Right Versus Indian Right 

29. If behind the extraordinary claim involved in the preambfe 
there reaDy lurks as several assert and many of us suspect a feeling 
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.that is based on the right of- conquest we must distinctly and 
most emphatically repudiate the sinister doctrine of tide E n g lish 
might versus Indian right and we are well warranted- in so 
repudiating it by the conclusive historic proof to the contray as 
stated above. Assuming for arguments sake that British India 
is a conquered dependency of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland — and let us not forget that India has never been 
formally annexed to England as a conquered country, — yet we are 
entitled to deny the claim of mere might as against our right. The 
glorious French Revolution has established the divine principle 
that every people are one person and are- entitled ever to provide 
for its own salvation. France then established for the benefit of 
mankind that there is no such thing as war and conquest except 
as a means for self-defence owing to lack of international sanction 
for enforcing international justice and that there is no such thing 
as a mere war of conquest and in the recent Great war it was the 
proclaimed maxim of England and her Allies that war was only 
justifiable in self-defence for punishing international misconduct snd 
for the protection of the rights of self-determination of the people, in 
short, for making whole world “fit and safe” for its people to live 
in. But if our daim of an original compact between ns and the 
people of England is repudiated and ignored by the Parliament of 
England on the ground of right of conquest, may we in our turn 
ask the question on what ground the English claim of original 
compact on which the glorious Revolution of 1688 and the immortal 
Declaration Of Rights are founded, rests 1 Is not England a more 
- conquered country than India ? With which king did the people of 
Britain enter into their original oompact? With Julius Caesar, 
the Roman ? With Egbert the German 1 With Kanute, the Dane 1 
With William, the Norman? or with Cromwell? or with which 
other ? There is no historic proof of an original compact between the 
people of England and any of their kings. Hooker started the 
theory and the great statesmen of the English revolution of 1688 
welcomed the idea and made it their basis of the Declaration 
of theii Rights and the condition of English kingship. The 
English idea of an original compact between the king and his 
subjects m theory first and fact next presuned from theory. The 
Indian idea of such a compact is fact first and theory afterwards, 
inferred from fact Ours therefore is a more valid and sounder title- 
deed for responsible 'government than .that of the people of England. 
And the claim of the Parliament that they are the sole judges of our 
salvation here below is as empty as it is pompous and it is death to 
us as fane people with God-given rights or self-determination if we 
allow this unnatural claim to exist. 
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30. Her part of the oompact India baa been throughout 
maintaining and performing in integrity and absolute loyalty. We 
not only replaced the effete princes of India by the English but we 
also fought our countrymen for the maintenance of the English 
sovereignty in India at the time of the great mutiny. Subsequently 
when the world war broke out we enthusiastically joined with 
England and oo-operated with them and with the Allies for saving 
the world’s freedom. While England was not yet quite ready and 
before the Dominion troops could arrive at the scene of strife and 
before America and Italy thought of joining England and France, 
our troops ill-fed and ill-drilled and ill-equipped as they are went to 
France and mingling with her brave soldiers made the historic 
shambles of Flanders and died in erecting and maintaining there the 
trenches of the worids liberty to arrest the progress of the mightiest 
foe which human liberty has yet had. We were further buoyed up in 
our enthusiasm and spirit of self-sacrifice by the new and expanded 
angle of bright English vision towards Indian rights and Indian 
aspirations and when in consequence of Turkey's temerity and folly 
in throwing in her lot with Germany our Mussalman brethren were 
subjected to a phenomenal strain from the necessity caused by this 
unforeseen event to divide their allegiance and to weigh their 
political allegiance against their religious, England gave them solemn 
pledges to preserve the Khalifat and adjured them to stand by their 
secular sovereign. India was determined to stand by England and 
she did her very best to enable England and her Allies to win this 
greatest war on earth. Armistice was reached and peace was within 
sight. But alas ! the misfortune and the misery of British India 
began almost simultaneously and tragedy after tragedy overtook 
her. And Inrj we are in a position without a parrallel in the 
history of civilized mankind. 

Our present plight. 

31. It would require the genius, the poetic imagination 
and the feelings of noble indignation of a Burke to draw a true pic- 
ture of our plight now. But we must make an honest endeavour to 
analyse and interpret the state of universal distress of the country, 
of masses and classes, in terms of the real causes, as far as we can. 
Speaking negatively, I venture to think that this unique situation is 
a little due to high prices and is by no means connected with the 
vague awakening of the new consciousness of people’s rights in 
consequence of the great world war. Positively we might think of 
some five or six well-defined and well marked events that may be 
rightly deemed to be the constituent factors of our present 
situation ; — 

17 
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(a) While, by reaaon of the proclaimed principles and aims of 
England and the Allies for carrying on this great war and by virti& 
of the authoritative pledges to us, we were fondly looking forward 
to the dawn of a new and bright era for us, the nation was taken 
aba'ik when the Bowlatt Commission was suddenly appointed under 
the auspioeB of the Indian bureaucracy and came out with astoun- 
ding recommendations to subject the people, to more and more 
repressive administrative process, the fruit of which was the immedi- 
ate -and the hasty passing of the draconion Bowlatt Law, the 
Government flouting the best opinion of our best men and the 
unanimous feeling of the country against those recommendations and 
against the legislative measure based on them. 

(b) Out of this situation, and entirely and wantonly created by 
the bureaucracy a new situation was adroitly manufactured with the 
result that the great Punjab Tragedy was enacted and a dark page, 
the darkest in the worlds annals as yet known, was added to the 
history of India. I need not summarise the events that make up 
these faithful transactions. I shall here content myself by 
referring you to three classic documents on the subject,' the minority 
report of the Hunter Commission, the report of the sub-committee 
appointed by the Congress and the address of the President of the 
Special Congress at Calcutta. 

(c) The agony of the Punjab and the sympathetic grief of the 
whole country were both increased by the manner in which this 
dark episode in the British administration of India was, from start 
to finish, handled and dealt with by the Government of India and 
by His Majesty’s Coalition Government and the Parliament, 
especially the House of Lords. The one astounding fact that stands 
out iu bold relief as underlying all these transactions here and in 
England is an unnatural feeling of contempt of the people of this 
country amounting to little short of feeling on the part of the 
authorities that we, the people of India, hardly belong to humanity, 
the existence of which feeling was pompously exhibited as in regard 
to the claim of sacredness of the person of the Englishman. 

* (d) Then came the huge Khilafat fraud. The pledges 
solemnly mode to our Mussulman fellow subjects of His Gracious 
Majesty were edited and quibbled away in the light of success and 
ancient prejudices of colour and creed and the Sultan of Turkey 
has bead made a mere shadow of what he was, in power, prerogative, 
and territory and even as to the means of self-defence. Apart from 
the pledges, so wantonly broken, it is but easy to see that the 
terms of, peace, which the Sultan was compelled to accept, were 
more severe mid crushing and humiliating than those offered to any 
other people in Europe defeated in the Great War. I desire to 
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call your attention to the adroit attempt* made in view to pre- 
judicially affect the state of growing union and the feelings of 
cordiality between the Mussalmans and the non -Mussalmans of India, 
that the latter have no interest in this question. I must ask you 
not to allow yourselves to be deluded into a belief that there is any 
substance in such a statement. We, Indians, are so situated that 
we all must in every way work in harmony and stand together or 
fall together. Hence it is but natural that Hindus sympathise with 
their Mussalman brethern and sisters in their genuine and intenso 
grief in this connection ; and, besides, the cause of the national 
union is sacred. But there is an additional aspect to which 
I must call your attention. The reasons, expressed and implied, for 
the terms of Peace offered to Turkey, the character of the agitatiou 
that led to the adoption of those severe terms as well as the nature 
of the terms themselves, all conspire to disclose the ancient and the 
incradicably disquieting doctrine of Europe versus Asia and we, 
Non-Muslim Indians, have an equally vital iuterest with our Muslim 
fellow -subjects in repudiating and fighting this doctrine : Turkey 
is only good for Asia and Asia is good enough for Turkey. The 
treaty provides by foreign interference for the protection of European 
minorities in Turkish territories against Turkish tyranny but leaves 
the Turks themselves severely alone in this connection. If this 
doctrine is sound, may we ask the pertinent question why Europe 
and England in particular do not leave Asia and Africa severely alone ? 

(e) Then there is the treatment accorded to Indians abroad 
in the British Colonies. Their position is growing more and moio 
intolerable every day as events in Fiji and East Africa conclusively 
show and more and more degrading as the evidence collected by the 
Kcvd. Mr. Andrews with the combined spirit of humanity of 
Howard and Cowper amply proves. For my part if is difficult to 
imagine that it is at all possible for us Indians to protect ami safe- 
guard the interests of our countrymen abroad while we ourselves 
are semi-slaves of the British Empire. Every interest of ours requires 
that our countrymen in the British Colonies should be brought back 
to India as early as possible, in as large numbers as possible, for their 
own sake and in view to co-operate with their countrymen in the 
making of the Indian nation. While England is unwilling or unable 
to accord and guarantee protection of the Indians within British 
Colonies, at least to the extent to which it protects the French 
and the Dutch in them, our substantial grievance and discontent are 
bound to remain unabated. And any plan which we, as Congressmen, 
should think of devising in view to our political and economic 
amelioration should include the probL u of our coutrymcii abroad., 
specially iu the British Colonic*. 
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(f) Lastly, the situation is extremely complicated and on? 
national helplessness is rendered the more disquieting and depressing 
is consequence' of the new Reform Act and the rules and regulations 
thereunder. 1 have already alluded to the startling claim made by 
Parliament that not only now but at every stage of our national 
life, it (the Parliament) is to be the sole judge of our fitness for 
reaching responsible Government. You will in vain search through- 
out the Colonial history of Britain for a precedent. The claim made 
to tax the United States of America was far less serious and 
fraught with far less danger to those colonies than this claim 
advanced as agaiust us. It is but natural that the country is deeply 
concerned by this novel announcement Coming to the provisions 
of the enactment, we are in possessions of the considered view of 
the entire country on the subject From ' the first the Congress 
repudiated the soundness of the principles underlying the whole 
scheme, affirmed the total inadequacy and even dangerous nature of 
the provisions, and maintained that the country is quite fit for 
immediate responsible government. The whole scheme is without 
the guarantee of historic experience and precedent and the reason 
persistenly assigned for adopting so unparalleled a course is pre- 
posterous. It was said and it is still being said that no other scheme 
could be thought of. But why make a distinction between India 
and any other British “dominion beyond the seas” ? It must be 
remembered that not only the five great Dominions (Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Newfoundland) were 
allowed responsible Government, but also several other much smaller 
Colonies, such as Jamaica, were all easily granted this blessing. We 
are naivly told this is a temporary structure on which to build the 
future grand edifice of responsible Government, but what honest 
reasons can be assigned for adopting so strange and unprecedented 
a plan f The central Government of India is to continue autocratic 
and despotic and tho subordinate Governments alone are to have 
this experiment. Not only the provinces are to be converted into 
quasi-states to begin with, but each state is to be dual in sovereignty 
and the better and the stronger part in financial power and prestige 
is to belong to the bureaucracy. It is admitted that the whole 
scheme is in reality federalism though without the name. This is 
a new and perilous Utopia. History has not furnished any example 
by way of a successful model for so strange a course. Federalism 
has ever been an attempt on the part of separate sovereign .nations 
and states whether Colonial or Independent, to unite together by 
compact and construct a central government for the benefit of all 
of them by surrendering a portion of their respective sovereign 
powers. And the progress has always been, in healthy federations, 
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towards the augmentation of the powers and functions of the central 
Government* in view to increasing efficiency and prosperity of the 
whole group. A most remarkable example is that of the Federal 
Colonies of South Africa who gave up their sovereign powers of 
their own accord in view that the Central Federal Government 
might become a unitary Government in the general interests of all 
and the previous sovereign states became subordinate provinoes 
giving up their legislative organs and retaining power only to draft 
special ordinances for each particular province to be enacted into 
law by the one legislature of the country. But for India the process 
proposed and adopted is a contrary course, God alone knows why. 
India has ever been a unitary country and when it consisted of several 
states there was no federation or attempt at federation at all. The 
India of Asoka and of Akbar were great unitary countries and their 
reigns were the brightest and the people were the freest in the 
history of India. 

Let us next examine the hope held out • to us that out of this 
strange scheme our future responsible Government is to be evolved. 
Here, reason and history are altogether against this course. In 
Federal countries, the legislature is necessarily bicameral, one 
chamber representing the people of the whole federal Government 
and the other chamber representing the separate and individual 
interests of the constituent sovereign states. If the executive 
Government is to be responsible to the legislature in view to both 
the sets of interests, it must command the confidence of the majority 
in each chamber at one and the same time. But this is hardly 
possible in practioe and if the two chambers do not concur, it would 
be impossible to make the executive Government responsible at all. 
On the other hand it will be obviously unjust to make the executive 
Government depend for its existence and power on the confidence 
of the minority in one chamber only. For it would be then abandon- 
ing the intirests represented by the other chamber. Hence, it is 
that no true federal Government is a responsible Government like 
that of England or Franoc. It is responsible, not to the legislature, 
but to the people as I have already remarked, the responsibility 
to be enforced by forfeiture of confidence at every new election and 
by separate impeachment of responsible members constituting the 
government when guilty of grave crimes. Except in this extremely 
feeble way there is no day of reckoning for the Federal Executive. 
The difficulty and inadequacy of the remody by impeachment was 
long ago pointed out in the Grand Remonstrance of 1641. President 
Wilson says that the surrender of people’s rights to Government is 
greater and their control of it is less in a Federal than in a 
Responsible Government. In Switzerland, being a very small 
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country, this great federal infirmity is obviated by a provision of a 
referendum to the people, which course is impossible in so large a 
country as British India. The one country that is trying the double 
experiment of both federalism and responsible government is 
Australia. But the system is yet on its trial and two great 
authorities Mr. Bernard Wise and Prof. Marriott say that either its 
federalism would kill itB responsibility or its responsibility would kilt 
Its federalism. Considering the tendency of the United States 
which is making a rapid march towards the unitary form, it is most 
likely that Australian responsibility would kill Australian federalism. 
If this be the peril in a truly federal system, we must tremble when 
we are told we can reach a responsible government out of the false 
and pseudo system of federalism proposed for us. 

This system has been thought of and constructed on purpose to 
conciliate the ancient bureaucracy, most unwilling to abate a jot of 
their power and prestige, actual and imaginary. The whole involves 
a double peril, perpetual friction between the bureaucracy and the 
peoples’ representatives and inter-provincial jealousy and strife to be 
designedly ripened into international jealousy and strife. Already 
a bitter inter-provincial strife has begun on account of the highly 
artificial and inequitable financial arrangements affecting the several 
constituent provinces. Under the name of “ Reforms, ” perilous 
principles and provisions have been thus introduced effectually to 
divide the country into separate peoples to bo ever animated by 
bitter jealousy. 

32. This being the grave political situation, the country and 
the Congress are agreed that the one remedy for its prompt 
liquidation is the immediate establishment of responsible government 
for British India leaving it to its people and their reprerentatives to 
revise and readjust the provincial system of government on sound 
lines tending to domestic harmony and progress. The divine 
principle that should characterise the entire fiscal system of the 
coming responsible government is obviously the principle of equal 
sacrifice by all the inhabitants of the whole country in proportion to 
the income of each and subject to uniform exemption for minimum 
subsistence oil the principle of the assessment of the income tax. 

Principle of Non-Co-operation Supported. 

33. The one question every where asked is, what is the 
sanction behind and backing up our demand ? What is the weapon, 
short of rebellion, that can compel England to let us have this form 
government which has been only promised to us as a dim and delusive 
goal to be reached by wading through unparalleled and perilous 
labyrinths of systems of provincial autonomy and enforced unnatural 
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federalism t This is a most embarassing question and I confess that 1 
have ever felt most nervous and most diffident as often as I thought 
of a satisfactory reply to what appears to he the most knotty political 
conundrum. Yet, we must find an honest solution of the proUem and 
on that solution hangs the fate of our salvation for ever. We stust 
proceed to the work therefore most religiously, and most cautiously and 
yet with oourage. I venture to submit that it would be safest to rely 
upon history and upon the practical experience and political wisdom 
which happily the history of free countries supplies, to us, if we 
would only seek that assistance of historyNearnesdy and in humility. 
To the past and to patterns and systems tested by experience to be 
sound or otherwise we must look for light and guidance and to 
nothing else if we would walk on firm and safe ground. In answer 
to this one vital question the Special Congress at Calcutta recom- 
mended by a majority a programme of non-co-operation. It will be 
observed that apart from the programme the scope and the nature 
of the principle itself and the necessity for adopting it was not 
separately discussed and debated. As to the great necessity for the 
adoption by us of some sueh weapon as that of organised non-co- 
operation with the rulers in view to reach our full freedom immedi- 
ately, there can be no two honest opinions. We have been petition- 
ing and agitating these thirty five years and over for a real aud 
substantial voice in the government of our own country, but in 
vain. On the other hand the authorities here and at home have 
driven us to the climax of facing the consequences of our national 
helplessness to protect ourselves and our countrymen in the British 
Colonies in the possession and enjoyment of elementary rights oft 
person and pfoperty. Nay more. While we are in grief, in universal 
grief aBif the whole country is one house of death, injuries and insult 
continue to be added and heaped upon us. Look at the compen- 
sations awarded in connection with the Punjab disturbances. 
Whether you consider the 'principle or the measure of the money 
compensation awarded to European sufferers as distinguished from 
that awarded to Indians there is but one conclusion possible that 
our rights are flouted and we are treated as sub-human beings. Look 
at the Esher Commission and look at the appointment of Sir O’Dwyer 
on it in mockery of our grief and of our opinion of him. Look at the 
memorial for General Dyer and the necessity fora Government 
order to restrain the bureaucracy from subscribing to it Look 
at the proceedings of the European Association at Calcutta justifying 
the massacres by General Dyer even at this late hour after eminent 
counsel in England had declared the massacres to be wilful murders. 
No, the age of pious annual budgets of resolutions by ns is gone for 
ever. W r e are bound if wc won’t perish ns a people, we arc hound 
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to think o! and adopt a method to force England to let us get into 
freedom at once. The "question for us to consider is whether in our 
own interests the principle and programme of non-co-operation 
actually adopted is justifiable and adequate for the purpose we have 
in view. The exact nature and scope of the principle has not been 
defined and it is difficult to define it. It is to be hoped that the 
principle is elastic enough to include passive resistance on concrete 
occasions and to specific measures whether legislative or administra- 
tive and also to include strikes sectional, vocational and otherwise. 
You will remember that His Excellency the Viceroy in Council has 
pronounced the principle of non-co-operation as unconstitutional be- 
cause it intended to paralyse the existing administration. It is a most 
astounding pronouncement. His Excellency the Viceroy in Council, 
who is in the main responsible for the darkest page in the British 
history of India would have done us a great service if, in the same 
remarkable communique, he had vouchsafed for our benefit what 
exactly our constitution is and where it is to be found. If, for a 
moment it is pretended that the constitution of England is applicable 
to India would he be pleased to tell us what part of it, what 
principle in it, the principle and plan of non-co-operation offends. 
On the other hand, the whole British system of administration rests 
on the basis of non-co-operation, of conqueror againt conquered, of 
Europe against Asia, of white people against coloured people. And 
several discriminatory laws in India and administrative measures 
bristle with sinister principles of this kind of non-co-operation and 
are wholly unconstitutional from the standpoint of the British 
Constitution. The new diarchial system of provincial autonomy is 
one entire homage to the chronic doctrine of non-co-operation of 
the British bureaucracy in India with the children of the soil. It is 
mockery therefore on the part of the Government to characterize 
MahatmAii Gandhi’s principle of non-co-operation as unconstitutional. 
On the other hand the essential principle of this movement being 
renunciation and self-sacrifice and non-violence, whereas the other 
doctrine of non-co-operation is aggressive, selfish, and sordid. We are 
entitled justly to claim that this principle of non-co-operation is sacred 
and directed to secure and preserve our legitimate rights and our 
honest enjoyment thereof. It is not in support of might versus right. 

33(a). We are entitled and bound to adopt such a principle 
without favour and without fear of consequences and guided solely by 
a consideration of it as a means to the end of self-preservation as a 
people. To that subject we shall now turn. 

Boycott of Councils Approved. 

34. With that single aim, namely national self-preservation and 
national liberty and attainment of immediate responsible government 
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as the only means to achieve that end, we shall proceed to examine 
how far the programme of non-co-operation adopted by the . Special 
Congress at Calcutta is suitable. As we all know it consists of 
several items and a few more items are also intended to be added to 
them. I do not think* it is necessary or that it would serve a very 
material purpose to traverse all of them at length. The item 
relating to the abandonment of titles may be left alone, response or 
no response to this demand meaning very little in promoting or 
affecting the cause we all have at heart. It strikes me that to the 
demand that the honorary offices should be abandoned, an exception 
might be made in favour of judicial offices, as on the whole greater 
independence and justice is and can be had from non-official 
Magistrates and Judges than from official stipendiary ones and that 
too in a system where there is no separation of the Judicial from the 
Executive. We may also dispose in a few words of the item relating 
to the Reformed Councils. The issue as to this is no longer a live 
issue and may be treated as tried and disposed of. And it is of 
very little interest for the next few years. If it must l>e admitted 
that considerable successes has attended this part of the programme 
of non-co-operation even those who are altogether against the 
movement of non-co-operation can well afford not to regret this 
sue ess. The evils of the whole Reform scheme I have already 
pointed out. We may challenge the authorities here and in England 
to import the best practical statesman from England in order to work 
this system for us as the peoples’ ministers with the unenviable and 
disquieting portion of powers and privileges vouchsafed for them 
under the new regime. We shall ask them thus to teach us an object 
lesson and demonstration for training ourselves later on for running 
such a system and thence wade our way to the goal of responsible 
government. In fino I venture to say that we cannot admit the 
experiment to be a thoroughly honest and disinterested one. If 
several nationalists once thought it best to seek election into the 
Reformed Councils, it was for the double reason that the Amiitsar 
Congress and our f lie nds in the Parliament the Labour Members, 
recommended that we should enter it if only to constitute a well- 
orgaui/.ed opposition and to expose its infirmities from within rather 
than from without. But on the wholo the country has come to the 
conclusion that the whole system is bound to be an utter failure 
both financially and as a temporary platform by getting on which we 
are to reach responsible government by no means clearly looming in 
the horizon. 0 1 the whole, the nationalists were well advised 
therefore, in finally declining to seek and occupy a position where it 
might be said at the end that we were responsible for the failure 
and not the fatal inherent infirmities of the novel system. 

18 
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Boycott of Schools Disapproved. 

35. The most important item in the programme relates to the 
withdrawal of atudente from Government and ' Aided schools. You 
have had the experience of the movement in this particular for the 
past few months. It is for you now to determine and to declare 
whether this part of the programme should be affirmed and earned 
out. Let us not, for a moment, forget the one object of the whole 
movement with which it has been initiated. It is to force the hands 
of Government to grant our very legitimate request, namely, to 
establish responsible Government and to redress our Khilsfat 
grievance. Is it. possible that emptying Government and aided 
institutions would anywise paralyze the Government here and in 
England in its administration and compel it to grant our object 1 If 
Government are relieved from maintaining schools and colleges, 
would not the money be available for other purposes — over eight 
crores of rupees annually ? And is this a national advantage ? In 
order to replace them by our own national institutions should we not 
have funds which will give us similar annual income for which a 
capital of about 200 crores would be necessary ? And there is the very 
large amount needed for buying lands, constructing buildings, and 
laboratories and educational museums and furnishing them. Is it 
possible for the country to supply that money in the near future? 
All this is needed to reach the superior benefit expected from purely 
national institutions. Equipment and teaching staff being equal in 
extent and quality, there can be no doubt that purely national institu- 
tions without any control from the bureaucratic government would 
be a distinct advantage both individually and nationally. It is for 
you to say whether this object, to be reached by au amount of 
money which we cannot dream of realising in the near future, is 
anywise related to the initial and only immediate object of the 
movement, namely, redress of our grievances in less than a year. Lot 
of collateral and consequential matters have also to be considered by 
us in th 9 working of the programme. It has hitherto been an 
accepted maxim of our political life that the students should be left 
in calm atmosphere to pursue their career and that it is injurious to 
them and to the rising generation to draw them in to the highly 
excitable vortex of practical politics which is fast changing in our 
country as well, into party politics. Can the propaganda be carried 
on without violating this cardinal and very healthy maxim ? We seek 
Swaraj. The bedrock of a healthy nation is the sound family. Will 
not this propaganda separate students from parents and grand- 
parents and from elder brothers and sisters oftener that not t How 
long is this process to continue if England persists, however 
perversely? in declining to allow us to erect our own responsible 
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government at onee f Will not, at the end of this period — none of 
us can say hoar long it will be — the country be so much the poorer 
and sufferer in every way for our student population being suddenly 
debarred from pursuing their further career 1 It would be a totally 
different thing if students are asked to give up Government . and 
Aided institutions whenever and wherever national educational 
institutions have been fully established and are ready to receive 
them and educate them. 

Spread Primary Education. 

36. But there is another and most serious aspect of the 
problem of national reconstruction, awaiting your consideration. Is 
it or is it not necessary as the very first step in the process that free 
and universal primary education for the masses should be at once 
provided for and started by the people of this country f Of course 
we are all agreed that the country stands in need of eveiy kind and 
degree of education — elementary, secondary and collegiate and pro- 
fessional, scientific and technical, all simultaneously. But haviug 
regard to the resources of poverty-stricken Indians, is. it prudent 
and just to the masses of the people that we should, at this grave 
crisis, think of replacing University, Collegiate and Secondary 
Institutions merely because they are in the hands of Government 
and more or less controlled by Government, by independent 
national institutions and continue to starve the masses 1 We must 
not forget that in our country about 94 per cent, of the population 
are absolutely illiterate while only less than 4 per cent, receive any 
kind of instruction in schools and colleges. We have to provide at 
least primary instruction for this large percentage of from 94 to 96 
per ceut of the entire nation. The education of our masses is bohiud 
most civilised countries. Taking the test bf the percentage of the 
pupils receiving primary education to the whole population, the 
proportion in our country is about one tenth of the same iu the 
United States, one-eighth of it in England and Germany and one- 
seventh of it in France and Japan while in secondary education 
India ranks higher than France and Japan. And what would Vie 
the cost of providing for the education of our masses ? The Govern- 
ment cost of primary education is about Ks. 1 1 annually for each 
pupil but here let us note, G* eminent receives some school fees. Our 
institutions are to be entirely free. In addition we require hostels and 
scholarships if not provision for lodging and boarding in each institu- 
tion for the instruction of the extremely poor. Besides, the teaching 
staff in the primary schools are now very ill-paid and the lower ones 
earn less than our unskilled laliourers. In our national institutions 
this highly demoralising feature should be removed. Wc must take 
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the cost to be much higher, therefore, than the present Government 
cost at Es. 11, say Rs. 15 per pupil annually. Having regard to 
the short average life of Indians, let us take the approximate 
number of both boys and girls fit to receive primary instruction to be 
about 70 millions, less than a fourth of the whole population as the 
ruje that people from 15 to 50 year’s of age constitute half the 
population of a country applies to India as well. The annual cost 
of providing free education for this population would be approxi- 
mately 105 crores. Let us add to this the cost of providing school 
buildings, playgrounds, hostels, and equipping them all and the cost 
will be enormous. And we must take to finding all this money as 
rapidly as we can. But let us have some idea of our national 
resources. The mean annual income of the people of India is between 
Ks. 20 and Es. 30 say roughly Rs. 25 per head whereas mean annual 
income of the inhabitants of England is at least twenty times that. 
The exact figure would depend upon the exchange of course. We 
must gather our money from our own people. Let us not forget 
that an enormous proportion of our population are ill-fed, ill-clad, 
and ill-sheltered. It is not human to call upon these people to 
subject themselves to any the least self-sacrifice in money. We muBt 
find our money from the strata above these. But our middle classes 
aro not equal to the wago earners of England and America on an 
average. Only our richest people may bo said to be equal to the 
middle classes of those countries. From these two classes, namely, 
from the upper and the middle classes, is it possible for us, whatever 
may be their high ideals of self-sacrifice, to get the required amount 
now ? Clearly it would be impossible. Wo cannot hope to got 
much, having regard to the low degree of our national savings apart 
from the income for many a long year to come. The degree of our 
resources in this respect deponds upon the aggregate annual savings 
of British India. Exact figures cannot be obtained. But we cau 
have some idea if we have xegard to the fact that the estimated 
average wealth for India per head is about one of twenty-fourth of 
the same for the United Kingdom and ono-fourth of Japan. Besides 
there are vast numbers of rich foreigners in India whose savings 
should bo deductod. The figure for the Indians would be found 
extremely low when compared with figures for the free countries of 
the world. But we must make a beginning and we must begin at 
onco : and here the choice of two problems, namely, whether we 
ought to begin starui.g National High Schools and Colleges and 
Universities, to replace the existing ones and to continue to neglect 
the education of the masses and the poor, or, whether wo ought to 
use every available rupee for starting free primary education for 
the masses, presents itself. Justico to the masses and every national 
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interest determines the choice easily. We must begin national 
primary education immediately. From this one! standpoint alone it 
is for you to say whether this item of the programme should not be 
given up, at least, should not be suspended, till a more favourable 
economic opportunity presents itself. 

37. 1 might add here that one essential condition of the suocess 
of democratic responsible Government as distinguished from aristo- 
cratic is an intelligent and vigilant universal public opinion and 
this is only possible in the highest perfection in a country of univer- 
sal education. Besides, a true democracy implies universal suffrage 
and a universal suffrage wherj only less than 6 per cent of the 
population receive any kind of instruction is futile and may be even 
at times dangerous. 

38. Our next step is to secure the country’s economic prosperity 
in the light of advancing modern science as fast as we can, and this 
is only possible if we not only start scientific and technical instruc- 
tion iu our country on a wide basis but also send out capable students 
to the world abroad to receive specialised scientitic and technical 
training, iu the earlier stages of our progress at least, and also to 
import experts for assisting us in starting model industrial institutions 
and demonstrations, it is for you, therefore to take up this problem 
in all seriousness and judiciously arrive at a conclusion whether or 
not all the available money should be devoted by us to those olgeots 
— primary and technical education and provision of scholarships for 
technical and scientific education abroad and for technical demons- 
trations and opening model industries in our own country. 

E oysott of Courts. 

39. Then there is the item relating to the withdrawal of pleaders 
from the established courts of law. Here also to start with, we 
must put the test question to ourselves how such a withdrawal of 
our countrymen would iu the least paralyse the Government and 
accelerate the attainment of our objoot. The legal profession has 
not bean a great favourite with the bureaucracy. Now and then 
vague ideas were entertained by several of them diminishing and 
regulating the numbers of the bar. Is it at all reasonable and 
practicable that thousands and thousands of young men, educated 
and equipped to become members of the bar at an enormous sacrifice 
iu all poor and middle class families, should be suddenly asked to 
cut short their career and only career for which they arc fit ? The 
sudden withdrawal of the pleaders wholesale, especially the younger 
ones, if practicable and actually effected would plunge their parents 
and families into immense misery. Are we satisfied, that this 
course is necessary for securing freedom, our national freedom? 
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Does history furnish us with any similar example t On the other 
hand does it not furnish lessons to the contrary f The great English 
Constitution owes its origin and development as well to the line of 
great English judges as to her statesmen and warriors. There is a dose 
relation between the science and practice of politics and the science 
hud practice of law. In fact, both may be described as one science, 
the science of distinguishing right from wrong. Says Burke : — “ He 
was bred to the law, which is, in my opinion, one of the first and 
noblest of human sciences : a science which does more to quicken 
and invigorate the understanding, than all the other kinds of learning 
put together.” And therefore it is we find that throughout the 
world the two classes, politicians and lawyers, are often identical. 
The great French Revolution, the dawn of modern political liberty, 
owed its sucoess no less to the lawyers than to her statesmon and 
soldiers. The former two were mostly identical. The majority of the 
great Constituent Assembly of the glorious French Revolution were 
lawyers. This fact had a ludicrous effect on Burke, the great Liberal 
Statesman as he was, but who suddenly became a reactionary at the 
time and in consequence of the French Revolution . As he was 
well-known to be an admirer of the legal profession, when in reply 
to his most uncharitable attack on the doings of the Constituent 
Assembly he was told it was all the doings of the lawyers, he was 
stunned but he at once recovered his presence of mind and found 
consolation in his imagination that they all must be very inferior 
lawyers ! Do you consider that this item in the programme is in 
grateful memory of the Constituent Assembly of immortal glory ? 

40. This demand for the withdrawal of lawyers is further based 
on the ground that the movement would thereby facilitate the 
establishment of arbitration courts. Here again it is for you to discuss 
and determine whether it is possible and desirable at the same time 
that the regular courts established by law should be abolished and 
replaced entirely by arbitration courts. Private arbitration is of 
immense value in a society. The more petty offences and plaiu cases 
of civil dispute between individuals and individuals are disposed of 
by private arbitration and reconciliation, the better it would be for 
the individuals concerned and for tho society as well. But private 
citizens, however enlightened and experienced, would not be able 
to handle and investigate complex cases of law involving consi- 
deration of highly delicate questions of right and wrong, arising from 
oontract, express and implied, and from injuries voluntary, acciden- 
tal and rash. Often, too grave questions both as to the interpretation 
and validity of law, domestic and foreign and international, arise 
for decision. The handling of such questions requires skilled and 
techiiltifcl experience arising from a special and paiuful study of the 
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law and jurisprudence and from experience at the bar presided over 
by skilled and learned judges. What is needed for obtaining true 
justice is a combination of both the sets of tribunals, that is judge 
and jury. If we abolish courts aud if we abolish the profession of 
law, and nothing less the item means to be effectual, there would 
be a great social want which there would be no means of supplying. 
The result will be immediate increase of offences and criminal categ 
and gradual decay of national instinct for freedom. Those who 
have experience of courts and of the lower strata of society know 
that the masses are on the one hand unable to analyse their grievan- 
res into bases for civil actions and civil remedies and on the other, 
little accustomed to restrain their passions and feelings of revenge 
and are in consequence most apt to take the law into their own 
hands and commit offences, in supposed redress of their grievances 
but more really in revenge. Let us remember that, as civilization 
advances, injuries would be multiplied by design, accident, and 
oversight and great skill and ingenuity are needed to investigate 
their true nature and to find suitable remedies for the injured in 
respect of the novel injuries. Let us not forget that freedom 
means the rule of law. But it is inconceivable that the “ reign ” 
and “ majesty ” of law can be secured and maintained without 
courts of law and without the profession of the law. 

41. Taking these two items together I venlure to think that I 

shall be justified in asking you to consider whether any appreciable 
success of the movement which I humbly deny can ever be reached 
does not mean an unintentional and even unconscious proposal to 

rebarbarise the people of India, by no means a very auspicious 

preparation to establish and maintain the democratical form of 
responsible government which we all have so dear at heart. 

Constructive Programme. Nation Building. 

42. You would all naturally ask me what then should be oitr 

programme if this programme is not adopted by us any longer. I 
will make an honest endeavour to give you an answer. In one word 
it is nation-building. We must take to nation-building at once, on 
a scale and in a manner to make up for lost time and fully equal 

to meet the situation as well caused by our own torpidity and 

hibernation of energies for centuries as by the bad faith and mis- 
conduct by our rulers. We are bent and rightly soon having 
immediate responsible government for our state. But let us 
not. forget that the state is not quite the nation and the 
nation is not quite the state. The state is an instrument for the 
purpose of. the development and welfare of the nation. At 
the same time the healthy growth of both depends upon their 
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interaction. If, therefore, we would have the best form of govern- 
ment and adapt it and develop it so as to suit the genius of the 
people of this country, we should renovate the people in as great a 
perfection os it is possible for us to do without the true state to 
begin with. Great progress has been made since the Congress was 
started in the way of the unifieation on the people and the mobili- 
sation and augmentation of the national camaraderie of spirit. 
Thank God, the cumulative effect of all the misfortunes that have 
recently overtaken the entire country has done more to unite us 
than centuries of universal national education and mission work 
for the purpose could have effected and this involuntary process of 
national unificaion is greatly expanded and intensified under the 
auspices of Mahatmaji Gandhi and the stalwart patriots who are 
co-operating with him : our everlasting gratitude and that of our 
children unborn is due to him and to them for this great and 
glorious service to our mother-land. But yet we are not fully as 
great and vital a nation as we may well be and processes of further 
renovation must be immediately thought of by us and adopted and 
put into effect. The first and foremost is the education of the 
masses in as large and fast expanding a scale as wo can endeavour 
to achieve. The Congress must at once appoint one special 
committee with power to appoint sub-committees charged with this 
important business and nothing else. They must collect funds and 
appoint active missionaries for starting vernacular schools by day 
and by night for the benefit of labourers, for holding lectures, 
demonstrations and so forth. Then we must deal with problems 
ot our men abroad, especially in the British Colonies. We must 
attend to the question of their immediate repatriation. This country 
needs the activities, both mental and bodily, of all her children for 
the development of our resources to the highest degree in the light 
of modern science. Then there is the question of labour organiza- 
tion and missions for the elevation of the depressed classes. The 
country has been hitherto altogether neglecting the vital problem 
of the amelioration of sections of our countrymen and countrywomen 
designated as ‘"Criminal tribes” and “Criminal classes.” These are 
all subject to harassing and humiliating special laws. Congress 
must appoint committees for the purpose of starting and co-operating 
in movements in connection with all these problems. I think the 
Social Reformers will take care of themselves but the Congress must 
extend their right hand of sympathy and good fellowship towards 
them. All these activities should be on a thoroughly organized 
basis and on a progressive efficient scale. 

Swadeshi and Boycott 

43. I also desire that the scheme for the entire renovation of 
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India includes a negative aspect to which I would call your attention 
specially. With the people of India thus renovated, if not reborn, 
into a nation, well knit and vital* we have the means of converting 
not simply the personnel of the bureaucratic government but what 
is still more important the non-official English exploiters of our 
country as well into a new angle of vision. With this scheme, we 
can starve the English planters, the English merchants, traders and 
manufacturers in our country with increasing scarcity of labour into 
gradual exhaustion and into satisfactory mentality towards us. And 
this will also give us power in reserve to produce national strikes 
of inferior and unskilled workmen in Railways, Posts and telegraph 
departments and so forth. Let us remember that thei great Bible of 
the Englishmen is the financial code. Financial statistics which 
show loss of income and which threaten progressive loss of income 
have far greater effect on the mental outlook and oh the moral 
ca4bre of the average Englishman that any other weapon we can 
conceive of. I desire that we intentionally and with set purpose 
make provision for gradually and rapidly affecting the income of the 
English exploiters in India and even of England in so far as India 
is her market and supplier of raw produoe, in all legitimate ways, 
immediately by organizing labour, specially unskilled labour, for the 
economic advancement of India at an accelerated speed and 
calculated at the same time to starve the foreign exploiter as stated 
above. The Congress must appoint select committee of experts with 
power to form branch committees throughout the country for making 
suitable arrangements for the gradual boycott of foreign goods and 
for stoppage of exportation of raw produce. I consider this is the 
most effective method of converting Englishmen into our friends at 
least into a sense of justice for us. Let us not forget that the Eng- 
lish exploiters, non-official much more than official, forma sort of 
moral Ulster in India without a geographical unit. Our first duty 
therefore is to recognise this fact We have been too long negligent 
of this phenomenon in spite of warnings from the days of Lord 
Ripon. The weakness of the English exploiter not to speak of the 
the whole nation, is money finance if you like. We must attack him 
there if we desire to attack him with any success at all. A witty 
Frenchman once said that the Englishman would rather forgive 
parricide than the tKeft of a penny. Let us remember that once 
upon a time England punished murder with fine while it hanged 
people ftm robbery and forgery. Parnell hit the right nail when he 
with grfm humour, said that in a composite British army of English- 
men, Scotchmen and Irishmen, the Irish broke the line of the enemy 
then came the Soots and took the prisoners, last came the English 
and picked up the body A far greater and more serious authority 
19 
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is also available on the point. Burke says that the English idea of 
liberty is not abstract but inherent in some sensible object and that 
almost every nation has some favourite point which is the criterion 
of their liberty and that the English sensible object with which their 
idea of freedom is indissolubly connected is money. 

44. 1 venture to submit to your consideration that the scheme 
which is at once capable of constructing and advancing the economic 
state of the country and paralysing the production, the manufacture 
and the sale of goods of Englishmen here and in England and the 
Colonies is the best weapon we can think of and absolutely free from 
any disquieting principle calculated to do us the least harm and no 
Viceroy would have the courage to describe it as unconstitutional. 
You will observe that the scheme I place before you relates to the 
gradual boycott of all foreign goods and not merely British goods 
and this for two reasons. In our plan we should make an honest 
endeavour to exclude the play of any feelings of vendetta. On *he 
other hand the mere exclusion of British goods would only swell 
the import of other foreign goods and therefore would check the 
promotion of our economic prosperity as effectually as now. 

Alliance with Labour Party. 

45. I have also another proposal to submit to you. It has long 
been the accepted unwritten creed of the Indian National Congress 
that, in our endeavours to extract from England the full and loyal 
performance of their duties to India, we should not ally ourselves 
with any political party in England but should be neutral aud apply 
to all like. Whatever the wisdom of this course was at the early 
life of the Congress, I venture to think that the time has now 
arrived for us to definitely declare ourselves the ally of one party pure 
or composite and that we should co-operate with that party in their 
endeavours to increase their power and influence both in the 
parliament and outside it. Obviously we cannot think of the 
Conservatives or of the Unionists as our ally. The choice lies 
between the Labour Party and the pure Liberal Party but it 
is lamentable that on the one hand the pure Liberal Party, 
apart from individual exceptions, was not a warm advocate 
of our rights and on the other hand does not appear a well- 
organizod and progressive party now. There remains only the 
Labour Party together with Independent Liberals like Commander 
Kenworthy. This country is already beholden to them for u ft alloyed 
service in our aspirations, thanks to Col. Wedgwood, Mr. Ben 
Spoor and others heartily co-operating with them. I have the 
courage to submit to you for your consideration that our offer will 
bo most welcome to this party. And it is high time that this 
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country offers a hearty alliance to thorn as well in love and gratitude 
as in our vital national interests. 

46. you will thus see that the “ sanction ” behind our demand 
or the weapon with which we have to carry on our struggle success- 
fully to reach the establishment of responsible Government is three- 
fold : — the reconstruction of the Indian nation on principles sanctioned 
by the law of God and of utility tested and approved by the wisdom 
of man in all free countries, ancient and modern, the reorganization 
of the economic industry of our countiy with the negative provision 
of starving foreign and English exploitation of our country and also 
affecting the commercial interests of England in so far as it may be 
possible for India to do, and lastly by entering into a cordial alliance 
with the Labour party in England. I venture to claim that the 
programme I have sketched out for your consideration and adoption 
is at once both end and means and rests on the one hand on durable 
and progressive principles and is, on the other, charged with 
no disquieting elements calculated to divide the people of this 
country into hostile sections and camps with mutual hatred and 
jealousy and free too from all tendencies to dangerous reaction 
and to peril to those engaged in the propaganda work of the 
movement. 

47. Let us next endeavour to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole situation. Let us consider it in its two general aspects and 
I can conceive of no third aspect that is as fashioned by our 
bureaucracy and as is now being made by ourselves. Despite 
pledges and professions to the contrary the British administration of 
India has been from the beginning on principles of aggressive non-co- 
operation of the dominant white people with the coloured people of 
India ever on discriminatory laws and discriminatory administrative 
measures supplemented from time to time by the application of very 
repressive laws unknown to the free and civilized countries. The 
position has become simply intolerable. The last straw has been 
added to the burden by the Esher Commission report, and we can 
stand it no longer. At this hour of our supreme crisis it is the sacred 
and sworn duty of every one of us to raise the level of this vision so 
that the ways and means which we are bound to devise and auopt 
for the purpose of rescuing ourselves from this galling and perilous 
plight are not only suitable and adequate but arc also such as wo can 
bo ever proud of and as would appeal to the general conscience and 
general conviction of the tribunal of the civilized world. England can 
no longer remain an isolated power. If we desire to accuse her at 
the bar of the world’s tribunal as we do desire in view to our redress 
and salvation we ought to enter our protest of complaint nnd 
demand of justice with “ clean hands and clean minds ” in the 
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words of Mahatma ji Ghandi. I would ask you seriously to approach 
the problem from this stand point. 

48. Taking the question of the adequacy of our ways and 
means first 1 would impress upon you to consider the prime necessity 
that we are united not only in making our demand but also in 
formulating the specifio terms of the demand in our adoption and 
pursuit of our methods in view to see that the demand is granted. I am 
satisfied and I believe you are all satisfied that the country is now 
unanimous in demand for the immediate establishment of responsible 
Government. But unless we are also united and unanimous in our 
programme to attain it, it is my duty to my God and to my country 
to say that our chance would fly away, and the vision of our salva- 
tion would only move like ignis-fatuus light approaching and receding 
and ever deceiving. 'And we shall bo deeply chargeable with raBh 
judgment and criminal neglect of the God-given moment for our 
salvation alike at the forum of the great world and of our posterity. 
United we stand and are saved, divided we fall and perish. 

We Must Unite. 

49. I have called your attention to the features and 
aspects of the several items of the programme of non-co-operation 
adopted by the Special Congress at Caloutta. I desire permission 
to allude to one or two of its important features of a general kind. 
Whatever the form of a democratic Government its success as capaple 
of producing the highest freedom and greatest happiness of the 
people depends upon the facts whether it is a Government by 
dicussion or by dictation. Great political writers, Bagehot for 
example lay stress on this feature and maintained that no govern- 
ment whatever its constitution aud however precise and noble its 
declaration of the fundamental rights of the people, can contribute 
to the freedom of the people unless it is a government by discussion. 
There are two principles necessarily implied in . carrying out the 
programme and propaganda work we are now considering without 
regimentation and without a very severe discipline of all those who 
are actively party to it, the propaganda work cannot be carried on 
and this regimentation out and out necessarily implies an absolute 
and universal surrender of private judgment and a gradual 
emasculation of the capacity for it. And national regimentation 
and national lack and atrophy of power, of private judgement, history 
ancient and modern proves to be inconsistent with national freedom 
and national happiness and progress; if, indeed, they are not 
inconsistent with continued national existence. Sparta and even 
Athens and Germany and several Latin and latinised states of the 
old and new world are examples and warnings to us in this vital 
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respect. We all know that ancient Athens was not only free ban 
r mrion*! regimentation, unlike Spanta but also its citisens poaseemd 
and enjoyed the right of private judgment in the highest degree so 
much so that even an egg-seller on his way home from the market 
could take part in the discussion of the affairs of the repohUe. And 
we all know Ike diszy height of freedom and glory which she 
attained and which has not been since reached by any modem state. 
But Athens fell too. It is a remarkable fact that her decline and 
fall dates from the most glorious point in her history namely, the 
period of Pericles. His brilliant genius and great character was the. 
commencement of the ruin of the state. People adored him and 
trusted him and declined to judge for themselves and the decay of 
the faculty of private judgment of individuals began and frith it 
began the national decline and fall. A great historian observes that 
if Pericles had been less great and less trusted by the people of thf 
republic, Athens had not fallen. And in a short period the gene- 
ral demoralisation of the people of Athens was so great that the 
great orator DemonstheneB who endeavoured with his divine tMbqnenee 
to rally the Athenians to resist Phillip of Macedon and to save the 
republic bom conquest and subjection was compelled to warn the 
Athenians that they should take care that after driving away 
Philip they did not manufacture a new Philip to take his p la ce. 
We would do well to take this lesson to heart We must take cate 
not to manufacture, by our ways and means a new bureaucracy and 
and tyranny in the place of our ohronie bureaucracy and old ty ra nn y . 
The melancholy fall -of Germany is also full of lessons and warnings 
for us. Next to Athens she was the freest people of Europe 
England is but transplanted and insular Germany. Germany was 
justly called the fatherland of modern thought but from the time of 
Bismarck national regimentation in view to reach the greatest 
predominance in the world, accompanied by the necessary compelling 
process of securing a surrender and emasculation of private judgm en t 
began. With the development and success of this twin process the 
ancient German instinct for personal freedom decayed and became 
at the time of the great war almost extinct These examples 'am 
better than authoritative precepts but I might quote Professor 
Huxley whom I am sure you will all accept as great and eondossve 
authority in support of my humble contention how pernicious la 
every interest national regimentation or regimentation of any 
considerable section like that of the Salvation Army, is. It is not 
enough that we establish responsible government but we must also 
maintain, it in the highest and most progressive state of efieieacy. 
Instances there are where such forms of government ware voluntarily 
abandoned. Jamaica threw away the gift of a responsible go ve rn- 
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ment after .a short trial and Jamaica was once a Colony of Spain the 
country of Loyalla. Let us not forget that the making of modern 
Italy was due less, much less to, Mazzini, the prophetic patriot than 
to the genius of more worldly patriots, Garibaldi and Cavour. The 
horrors of Russian Bolshevism are due to the fact that while she has 
her Mazzini and a more inspiring prophet in Count Tolstoy, she has 
no Garibaldi or Cavour. 

50. It is worth our while to inquire what our own ancient 
Indian state was considered from this stand point. I have already 
called your attention to the importance universally attached in 
ancient India to the science of polity as being the highest of sciences. 
Ancient Hindu state was Government by discussion and the villages 
and the towns which constituted the country were all quasi-republics 
and self-contained whose -affairs were carried on by open discussion 
and deliberation by all the people. The king is enjoined to seek 
counsel for all administrative measures from a group of ministers 
and nevpr to act alone or take counsel from a single minister. It 
was left to him to consult them individually or collectively but 
consult all of them he must and the number of ministers recommended 
varied from 12 to 20. The iudgment of a single person even in 
judicial matters was repugnant to ancient Hindu genius. In the 
ancient Hindu judicial system a court never meant a single judge. 
In this connection Indra was praised because he has one thousand 
counsellors for consultation and assistance. Hence he was called 
thousand eyed and the high degree of importance the ancient Hindu 
writers attached to government by discussion may be gathered 
from their precept that the King shall despise the opinion of none, 
for “ even a childs sensible utterance might bo found wise.” There- 
fore, the genius for government by discussion is in our inherited 
blood and it behoves us to see that in seeking responsible govern- 
ment we seek the best form of it viz government by discussion as 
being most suitable to our national genius. 

Divisions on Non-Co-operation Programme. 

51. Besides the very great evils of regimentation and of surren- 
der of private judgment with the necessary gradual decay of the 
faculty of private judgment may I have your ‘permission to allude to 
another very serious evil without producing which the propaganda 
work of the programme of the Calcutta Congress cannot be carried 
on. We have had the experience of its working these four months. 
I ask you to think and to say like sworn jurymen whether the 
propaganda work has not caused and roused dismay, grief and fierce 
passions and animosities all round. I do not ask you to say whether 
the production and existence of this evil has been fully proved but 
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I aBk you to apply your mind both to the fact as known by each of 
you and also as .easily ascertained by you and to the further aspect of 
how the system is viewed subjectively by all those who are conscien- 
tiously unwilling to be party to it. We know that bureaucracy in 
defence of its own pernicious system has been attacking our country 
as being divided by castes, creeds, and races, and as being in conse- 
quence unfit for and even incapable of the exercise of the rights of 
self-government. It is for you to say whether it is not our religious 
duty that while we are grateful to God and proud of the new and 
growing union between the Muslims and the Non-Muslims of 
this country we do not create two new classes sharply divided on the 
doctrine of non-co-operation and divided too, in consequence with 
fierce passions and animosities. The great national advantage we are 
gaining by the sacred union of the Muslims and the Hindus would 
be more than neutralised by this huge new danger arising from new 
frontiers not erected and fomented by the bureaucracy- but by 
ourselves, however conscientiously. Apart from our experience 
of the actual working of this movement, historic evidence tells us 
that a movement of this kind is fraught with domestic danger 
though the nature and extent of it may be contrary to the intention 
of the saintly leader of it. Domestic boycott and that of a very fierce 
kind is a necessary concomitant of the propaganda work. 1 would 
allude to one parallel circumstance of it in Ireland, namely, the 
treatment accorded to tenants who were bidders for farms from 
which other tenants had been evicted. At a public meeting several 
voices cried, as regards one such bidder “Shoot him." Parnell, who 
was present at it proposed a “more Christian and charitable way", 
and this “Christian and charitable way” was that this poor wretch 
must be shunned by everybody on the roadside, in the streets of the 
town, in the shop, in the market place, and even in the place of 
worship in short that hq should be isolated from the rest of his 
country “as if he were the leper of old.” It is for you to consider 
in fear of God and love of justice and of our country whether 6uch 
things are not also calculated to arise in the carrying out of the 
particular propaganda before us. Many thinkers even among those 
who are abandoning the old method of petitioning Government here 
and in England for redress of our national grievance and who are for 
adopting an effectual national weapon to force the hands of our 
rulers, to comply with the national demands at once are afraid, are 
genuinely afraid that the success of the working of the particular 
propaganda would bo erecting the whole of India outside the area of 
non-co-operation into a strange moral Coventry. 

Why Change the Creed ? 

&2. Ladies and Gentlemen : — I must not indent on your kind 
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indulge ooe ujr farther and I must bring my observations to a close. 
Than are several other points of considerable importance to which I 
might like to call your attention, but J do not think it is so very 
necessary as to compel me to tax your patience any longer. The 
programme before us includes the question of the revision of the 
. Constitution of the Congress. The most important part of it is what 
is known as the creed. In dealing with this point I would appeal to 
yon earnestly to consider that the question is not what the form and 
apirit of the creed should be if we are called upon to adopt one for 
the first time, bat why and how we should change the existing one. 
I venture to submit that the two questions are not indentical. If 
we desire a change, the reason and the superior advantage of the 
change should be clear to us before -we consent to the change. I 
would only say one word about it Throughout my earnest appeal 
to you to day 1 proceeded on the basis that British India is part of 
the British Empire and that the renovated and free British India is 
to be part of and partner with England. I desire our freedom and 
our prosperity and our right place in the family of great nations not 
leas fervently than any in this great presence. But dispassionate 
reason a re refused to her at the right moment as practically inspiring 
precedent have ever sustained me in my irresistible life-long con- 
viction that the independence of India in partnership with England 
would in every way and in every interest be far greater than her 
independence in absolute separation from her and in isolation. I 
damn to call your attention that Japan saved her threatened free- 
dom and achieved her greatness and glory with England as her 
treaty ally at her supreme riloment. And I believe that the 
advantages would be far greater if our alliance is full life-partner- 
ship than qualified term partnership. .1 will next call your attention 
Ac the principles and attitude of the great Irish partriots till recently. 
Bath Henry Grattan and Isaac Butt the apostles of Irish Home 
Buie, desired the Home Buie without separation from England. Said 
Isaac Butt : — “Ireland has given - up the idea of separation because 
aha has before her the prospect of obtaining another and a far better 
thing.” 8ome seven decades before him Henry Grattan had 'said 
“She hears the ocean protesting against separation but she hears the 
aaa likewise protesting against Union ; .she follows, therefore, her 
phymeal destination, and obeys the dispensations of Frovidenoe, 
whan rim protest Urn that sea against the two situations, both equally 
unnatural, Separation and Union.”. These words of supreme wisdom 
are meat suitable for our adoption wider the dispensations of FKwjr 
denes. If belaud has now changed her intention and plan itic 
because da legitimate meas u re of Home Bole aha so long cried and. 
gau g ed far was most 1 unwisely .refused to- her at the right mosaeut 
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as practically confessed by the present Prime Minister. But the 
circumstances and conditions of the two countries are by no means 
exactly the same. Her extreme nearness to great Britain so much 
so that she is deemed essentially and vitally a part of the Island 
State seems to be in the way of her getting the full dominion Home 
Rule. But while our grievances are far more substantial and much 
larger in measure than the grievances of Ireland, our great distance 
from England not to mention the fact that' the peoples of the two 
countries are not the ^same in blood, religion and colour makes an 
enormous difference. . It may be that, the Unionists desire Ireland 
to lie as much part of the British Isles as Abraham Lincoln thought 
that the Southern States of the United States should remain an 
integral part of the whole country. On the whole, I confess that I 
am unable to understand the full scope and the exact nature of the 
issue between England and Ireland. I would, therefore, deprecate 
all attempts on our part to model our aims and plans on those of 
Ireland. At least in our case the question is “chose jiigie.” Respon- 
sible government has been pledged and promised to us ; though we 
know from past experience what authoritative English pledges and 
promises to us have lieen hitherto, yet we need not despair : any 
further 9vation and interpretation by England of this pledge and of 
her pait. of the original compact with us generally, will be safe 
guarded by ourselves soundly organised and ever acting in the 
right spirit. 


Gandhi and Montagu Arbiters of India v s Fate. 

ftf. I would now conclude and in doing so I would make an 
earnest appeal to you and beg of you to realise that, for the past, two 
years, we have been in an increasingly critical state 'of our life, 
political and economical. 1 believe that the crisis has now reached 
its worst and the Nagpur session of the Congress may be rightly 
deemed to be the Thermopylae in the history of India, certainly in 
the history of the Indian National Congress. I believe that it has 
lieen alloted to this great presence so to think, so to aim, and so to 
sict as to reap the glory of the nation-making and history-making of 
our beloved Motherland. In one aspect the work before us consists 
of* two essential parts, one positive and the other negative. I venture 
to think that our fate just now lies chiefly in the hands of two 
men, the Right Hon’ble Mr. Montagu and Mahatmaji Gandhi. Two 
messages have to be presently framed, one to each. You will frame 
the message to Mr. Montagu and by virtue of the confidence you 
have reposed in me I shall frame the message to the. Mahatmaji. 
You will tell Mr. Montagu “Pray do” and I will tell the Mahatmaji 
“Pray do not” and in the welcome response to each Message lies the 
20 
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salvation of our country in the main just now. The Congress, has 
to -tell the Coalition Ministry that at the end of the War it w td 
a great pity that they did not act towards us like Abraham 
Lincoln at the end of the great Civil War. At the end of that 
War he was pressed and cajoled and tempted in every way to 
return the blaok warriors with whose help he gained the war of 
secession and firmly established the union* of the country, to 
their pre war masters. But his heart rebelled, yes, the heart of 
him who was one of the greatest if not the greatest of the 
world's emancipators and saviours of. man from man and he courage- 
ously declined to countenance the ignoble and malignant sugges- 
tion. But the-Coalition Government fell an easy victim to their own 
pre-war mentality revised by sucoess and to the conspiracies and 
temptations to.the strain of which they were subjected in respect to 
these three great questions affecting the vital existence of the people 
of this country, namely, the immediate establishment of responsible 
government, the pledges to our Mussulman brethren in the matter 
of the Khilafat jurisdiction of the Sultan of Turkey and in the 
matter of the treatment of the Indians of the British Colonies by 
themselves saved in this great war at least to a far greater extent 
than by the white subjects of His Gracious Majesty. We have to 
tell them that the opportunity is not wholly lost and that it is not 
too late. Some of our warm European friends advocate the demand 
of a short time-limit for the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment. But I venture to think that the proposal cannot recommend 
itself to us. Without immediate financial independence we cannot 
live one year longer, without precipitating ourselves deeper info 
irretrievable economic exhaustion. On the other hand absolutely no 
pretext even can be thought of as justification or excuse for any 
further delay in rendering this elementary justice to us. Possibly, 
the suggestion was made under a mistaken view of the obstacles 
thrown in our way by the preamble and tho provision for time limit 
in the government of India Act. But I have already placed before 
you the view which I believe is beyond controversy and is justified 
by precedents in the Colonial History of England that the establish- 
ment of responsible government c^n be achieved and can be immedi- 
ately begun by Mr. Montagu, under the auspices of His Gracious 
Majesty, if not even by private instructions from himself alone. We 
have to tell the Mahatmaji that in tihe processes of the state-making 
and nation-building for India, the great political maxim enunciated 
by Burke should ever be remembered,, by them, namely, “Bodies tied 
together by so unnatural a bond of union as mutual hatred, are only 
connected to their ruin.” On our part I would earnestly appeal to 
you that it is of no use any further to think and call for punishments 
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on those who have heaped unparalleled disaster and humiliation 
upon us in connection with what is now historically known as the 
Punjab Tragedy. Let us forgive all, anywise concerned with it. But 
pray let us not forget the frightful business in all its horrors. No 
man and no nation can wisely walk forward in the' path of progress 
if they are not proud of their past glory and if they do not live in 
vivid memory of their past errors and misfortunes caused by 
man. . We must make our future and hasten it too, to begin 
with, in the light of our past within these few years and even 
within these few months. But no feelings of hatred or vendetta, 
should be* permitted to taint our principles or plans. Not only our 
intense love of our motherland is not inconsistent with our forgive- 
ness of England inspite of the continued provocation but on the 
other hand it is most productive of culture in combination with 
international love. What President Poincare says of France is true 
of us. “Patriotism does not come into conflict with our duties 
toward humanity ; it is on the contrary a necessary condition of 
those duties’' namely duties to ourselves. There is also the great 
question of justice to the people of England as a whole. We must 
.remember the historic saying of Burke that it is impossible to frame 
an indictment against a whole nation. And there is the assurance, 
if assurance is needed, of our warm and distinguished friend, Col. 
Wedgwood, that nine-tenths of the people of England *are innocent 
of any kind of connection and countenance of the deeds of men 
responsible for the frightful horors of the Punjab. If then we ordain 
the new nation of India without feelings of hatred and without 
feelings of vendetta externally and with fraternity and love 
internally I believe we can compel the* Coalition Government and 
the nine tenth of the people of England at once to confess their sins 
and to admit the imperious justice of our claim for immediate 
responsible government and for full power to collect and appropriate 
our own taxes and revenue. If unwisely they postpone our lawful 
and earnest prayers for elementary justice then the millions of this 
eountry will soon know the reason why. But to do that effectively 
on our part we must be united alike in aim and method. Here also 
examples of historic wisdom should alone guide us rather than any 
“a priori” view or alluring prophetic vision. Abraham Lincoln 
during all the vicissitudes of the Civil War for which he was respon- 
sible in view to emancipation of the negro slaves, declared that he 
attached far greater importance to the unity of the country and that 
if he was put to a choice only between his two aims, American Unity 
and Negroe Emancipation, he would certainly abandon the problem 
of emancipation partially or even wholly in view to national integrity 
and union. If we are united, we can then tell England and only then 
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and not till thou that the 300 millions of India organised aud united 
despise Irish methods and Hungarian plans for freedom but that we 
shall achieve our own salvation in imitation of far greater and far 
happier nations such as France and Italy and that if ever in our 
struggle for freedom methods of Sinn Feinnism should enter and 
poison the processes it would be by England against India and not 
by India against England. She already began Sinn Feinnism in the 
Punjab last year and the frightful horrors she committed there were 
more frightful than the horrors, actual and reported, of the Sinn 
Feins in Ireland. We would remind them too that revolutionary 
France “bare-footed, bare-backed, with only bread and steel,” was 
able to crush Europe in defence of the newly discovered rights of 
mail and Frenchman. Because in the words of Carlyle “ The natiou 
has that within her which the whole world will not conquer. ” India 
reborn and united and speaking as one man with her banner with 
the new motto not of liberty and equality only but also of fraternity 
inscribed on it fluttering in every wind of heaven, can tell England, 
“We also belong to the species homo. We were the first and the 
foremost of it and we mean to be one of the foremost if not the 
foremost of it again ; no more piu your faith in the political 
gospel of “the man on the spot’ 1 kind. Don’t bo stupid any more, 
either now or, it would be too late ; remember that there are 
some everywhere in India with admiration and loYa- to England, 
the greater Athens of the modern world, not inferior to the 
romantic devotion of Lord Byron to ancient Athens and that 
the fact of the rapid success of the movement of non-co-operation 
and the universal desire for a sanction other than rebellion to secure 
our rights, shews conclusively the firm loyalty of the people and that 
it would be unparalleled folly and atrocious and suicidal folly to 
attempt to keep us by coercion under plausible and captivating 
camouflage such as goal of responsible Government, representation 
and a voice in the League of Nations and Empire’s Conference. In 
one word “be a good boy and bo partnor with us or get thee gone.” 
And this too without a Cromwell and without sheddiug a drop of 
blood. 


V&nde Mataram 



APPENDIX. 


DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF THE DOMINION OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 

Whereas the people of British India are auxious and have 
expressed a desire for the establishment forthwith of responsible 
government for their country with a constitution similar in principle 
to the constitutions of the United Kingdom and of the Self- 
Governing Dominions and containing a declaration of their funda- 
mental rights of man and os British citizens ; — 

And whereas the immediate establishment of such responsible 
government would conduce to the loyal contentment and welfare of 
the people of British India .and also promote the interests of British 
Empire : — 

Be it therefore enacted and declared by the King-Emperors 
Most Excellent Majesty by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled and by the authority of the same as follows : 

1. ThiB Act may be cited as the Dominion of British India 
Act, 1921. 

5. The Dominion of British India to which this Aot relates 
shall consist of British India proper and Burma as well as such 
other or others of His Majesty’s Dominions in Asia as may from time 
to time be added to it* 

3. Executive government and authority of and over the 
Dominion of British India so constituted is hereby declared to vest 
in the King-Emperor. 

4. The said power and authority of the King»Emperor shall 
be exercisable by a Viceroy appointed by him as bis representative 
aud he shall ordinarily be a Prince of the blood royal of England. 

5. The Viceroy shall exercise the executive power ‘by and with 
the assistance aud advice of a Cabinet of Ministers who shall be 
choseu and summoned by him and the majority of whom shall be 
members of the Legislature as herein constituted. 

6. The Cabinet shall be responsible for the policy and 
measures and acts of the government aud the tenure of their oilioe 
shall be political and rest qu the confidence of the majority of the 
members of the Legislative Assembly. Subject to this provision 
they shall hold oiiice during the pleasure of the King-Emperor. 
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7. The legislature of British India shall consist of two chambers 
to be styled the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 

8. The Legislative Assembly shall consist of not less than five 
hundred members elected under the provisions of this Act and the 
rules tuid regulations made thereunder. 

9. The members of the Council of State shall not be less than 
one hundred and not less than four-fifths of whom shall, under rules 
and regulations under this Act, be eleoted for units representing as 
far as possible linguistic areas. The remaining one-fifth may be 
nominated by the Viceroy. 

10. The privileges, immunities and powers to be held, enjoyed 
and exercised by the two chambers of the Legislature and by the 
members thereof shall be declared and defined by rules and regula- 
tions made by the two chambers respectively on principles similar 
to those obtaining in the Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and in respect to the Cabinet thereof, 
at the time of the passing of this Act. 

11. No member of either chamber shall belong to the Civil or 
Military service of the country and any such member shall vacate 
his seat on accepting any appointment in the said services and shall 
not be eligible for re-election while holding any such appointment. 
This provision does not apply to the members of the Cabinet, whose 
offices are held on political grounds and subject to the confidence of 
the majority in the Legislative Assembly. 

12. All Indiau subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor of 
25 years of age and over, are eligible to membership of the 
Legislative Assembly and of 35 years of age and over to membership 
of the Council of State. 

13. Rules and Regulations under this Act shall be framed by 
a joint session of both the chambers of the Legislature for the 
purpose of. declaring qualifications and disqualifications both for 
membership and for the franchise of voting. Provided that no 
person shall be deemed disqualified to vote or for membership on 
the ground of a criminal conviction remaining in force unless 
the offence of which he has been convicted is a degrading and 
infamous one. 

14. Every subject of His Imperial Majesty born and resident 
in the dominion or naturalised under law, who is not a minor and 
who is not air idiot or lunatic or a person convicted of a serious and 
degrading penal offence shall be entitled to vote for election to the 
Legislative Chambers of British India, provided he or she pays a 
tax, rate or cess to the Government or a Municipality, or other 
public body - established by law, or pays rent to any such person, 
amounting annually to not less thau ten rupees, or provided he or 
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aka 'can ordinarily read and write English or any of the vernacular 
language* of the country. 

15. The members of each chamber shall elect its own President 
and Deputy President who shall hold offioe for the full term of the 
Legislature 'with power to resign. 

Ifi. The term of each Legislative Chamber shall be five years 
unless sooner dissolved when the Cabinet has oeased to command the 
confidence of the majority in the Legislative Assembly. 

17. Subject to this Act and to the Declaration of Rights 
therein contained* the Legislature shall be competent to enact laws 
for the peace, order, and good government of British India in relation 
to all and any matters. 

18. Proposals for Legislative measures may originate in either 
chamber, but all bills for imposing any tax or for appropriating 
any part of the Public Revenue shall originate in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

19. The Counoil of State shall not have power to modify or 
add to any suoh money bill but it may recommend amendments for 
adoption by the Legislative Assembly. 

20. The two chambers of the Legislature shall meet in regular 
session at the same time, at least twice every year, at the seat of 
Government. The Viceroy may also summon the two chambers to 
meet in extraordinary session. 

21. Each chamber shall decide for itself on the validity of the 
election of its own members. 

22. While the chambers are in session and for 30 days before 
the commencement and after the termination thereof no member 
shall be imprisoned for debt or arrested or prosecuted for any penal 
offence unless he be taken by the authorities in the actual commission 
of the offence. 

23. Each chamber shall make its own rules and regulations con- 
cerning its order of business anu the maintenance of prder therein. 

24. The Viceroy shall ordinarily assent to every legislative 
measure passed by the two Chambers and he shall not exercise the 
power of vetoing any such except under conditions and conventions 
which apply to the exercise of the power of veto by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor in relation to statutes passed by the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Provided that where any enactment presented to him for his 
consent involves vital questions of imperial importance such as the 
defence of the whole Empire or international relations, the Viceroy 
ahull have power to reserve the same for the consideration of His 
Imperial Mjyesty and pending His Majesty’s pleasure the measure 
shall not have any validity whatever. 
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25. It shall not be lawful for the Legislative Assembly to 
adopt or pass any vote, resolution, address or bill for the appropria- 
tion of any part of the Public Revenue or any tax or impost to any 
purpose that has not been first recommended to that house by the 
message of the Viceroy in the session in which suoh vote, resolution, 
address or bill is proposed. 

26. Any Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly but not 
accepted by the Council of State without material modifications 
which the Legislative Assembly is not willing to adopt shall be of 
the same force, as if it- were concurred in by the Council of State, 
if it were thrice passed by the Legislative Assembly substantially in 
the same form during one and the same term. 

27. With the concurrence of both the Chambers for the 
purpose, any vote, resolution or bill may be considered by a joint 
session of both the Chambers and the decision shall be according to the 
majority of the members of both the Chambers present and voting. 

28. Any member of the Cabinet is entitled to appear in either 
Chamber of the Legislature and address it but he shall not lie 
entitled to vote therein unless he is a member thereof. 

29. The Secretary of State for India shall hold, enjoy and 
exercise powers similar to those of the Secretary for the Self- 
Governing Dominions, and he shall have no council and his salary as 
well as the salaries of his Under-secretaries and Assistant Secretaries 
and the establishment, if any, shall not be paid out of the revenues 
of India, but shall be provided by the Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

30. Declaration of Rights. 

(1) British India is one and indivisible and all political power 
is inherent in the people thereof to the same extent as in any other 
lieople or nation of the British Empire. 

(2) That all Indian subjects of his Majesty and all the subjects 
naturalised or resident in British India are equal before the law, and 
there shall be no penal or administrative law in force in this country, 
whether substantive or procedural, of a discriminative nature. 

(3) That no Indian subject of His Majesty shall be liable to 
suffer in personal liberty, life, property, or in respect of his freedom 
of speech or right of public meetings except under laws made under 
the provisions of this Act and under a sentence by a Court 'of Justice 
as the result of a lawful and open trial. 

(4) Every Indian subject of His Majesty shall he entitled to 
bear arms without any previous permission or licence from any 
authority end the rights shall not cease temporarily or permanently 
pxcept under a sentence by a Court of Justice convicting him of a 
criminal offence involving his abuse of such right. 
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(5) The Pro88 shall be free and no licence or seourity shall be 
demanded on the registration of a press or newspaper. 

(6) No torture or corporal punishment of any kind and no 
degrading or unnatural punishmeut shall be legal in the Dominion 
of British India, whether as punishment on conviction for a penal 
offence or by way of discipiline in Army, Navy, or among convicts 
or for any purpose whatsoever. 

(7) Every Indian subject of His Majesty accused of a criminal 
offence shall be furnished as soon as he is arrested with infor- 
mation disclosing the nature of the accusation and all evidence in 
support of the accusation shall be taken before him in open court 
subject to cross-examination by him or bis counsel, and he shall he 
entitled to processes to have his evidence produced to rebut the 
evidence against him. 

(8) No such person shall be arrested for an offence except when 
taken in the act, otherwise than under the authority of a warrant 
issued by a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace stating on the face 
of it the nature and particulars of the offence. Every such person 
accused of an offence not punishable with death shall be entitled to 
bail and a Superior Court of Justice may allow him bail in cases 
punishable with death. 

(9) E\ery Indian subject accused cf an offence punishable 
otherwise than with simple imprisonment for three months or with 
fine only is entitled to demand his trial by Jury. 

(10) An appeal both in law and on the facts shall be allowed 
from every conviction and no appeal shall be allowed from a sentence 
of acquittal, provided a retrial may be ordered by a decision of the 
ImiII Bench of a High Court in cases of grave miscarriage of Justice. 

(11) In criminal trials no confession shall be evidence against 
:my accused person unless made in the course of the trial freely and 
voluntarily in the immediate presence of the trying Judge and no 
conviction shall be based on any such confession withdrawn before 
the close of the trial. 

(12) Confession of co-accused ore not evidence against any 
Person and the evidence of accomplices whatever the number, is 
insufficient for a conviction unless such evidence is substantially 
corroborated by the evidenoe of persons of unimpeachable character 
(•‘biting both to material particulars and the identity of the Accused. 

(13) No person ehall be searched without his previous consent 
•■\eept under a lawful warrant by a Magistrate in executing the 
provisions of the penal law. 

(11) The private domicile of every Indian subject of his Majesty 
is sacred and inviolable and no search of the same or its premises 
shall take plaoe without the previous written consent of the 

21 
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occupier thereof except under a lawful warrant describing tho 
particular part to be searched and the purpose of the search, issued 
by a Magistrate or Court of Justice. 

(15) The free communication of thoughts aud opinions is one 
of the most precious of men’s rights. Every Indian subject of His 
Majesty may speak, write and print freely subject for answering for 
the abuse of this liberty in the cases prescribed by law. 

(16) No person shall be prosecuted on account of his opinions, 
provided their manifestation does not disturb the public order by 
Jaw established. 

(17) The people arc entitled freely and peacefully to assemble 
for purposes of deliberation on any subject, political, social, literary, 
scientific or other in a closed hall or open air and the authorities 
have no right to prohilbit or dissolve any such assembly. 

(Is) Next to the defence of the country and to the 
maintenance of the supremacy of the law, the most prominent 
function of the Government is the devotion of all the classes of 
people, general, scientific and technical freely and cheaply. 

(19) Every Indian subject of His Majesty and all others 
resident in India and subject to the law in force in British India 
arj entitled to a WRIT of Habeas Corpus from a Court of .Justice 
not inferior to a District or Session’s Court. 

(20) The right to the WRIT of Habeas Corpus shall not be 
suspended except by an Act of the Indian Legislature in case of’ 
foreign war or internal rebellion. 

(•21) No bill of attainder or ex-post facto law shall be passed. 

(22) No Civilian subject of His Majesty, shall be tried 
otherwise than in accordance with due process of law by the 
ordinary tribunals. 

(23) No conviction for sedition or State-offences shall be 
lawful except upon the testimony of two witnesses other than 
accomplices to the same overt act or on confession in open court 
trying the prisoner. 

(24) Treason against British India or the United Kingdom 
shall consist only in’levying war against them or in adhering to 
their enemies or giving them aid end comfort during a war. 

(25) There shall be no penalty of death or forfeiture of property 
for political or other offences except for murder or treason during a 
foreign invasion. 

(26) In cases of riots, no armed force shall interfere, unless it 
has been previously attacked, until the crowd causing the riot has 
been three times summoned in the name of the King-Emperor and 
of the Law, to disperse and has declined to do so. 

(27) The male inhabitants of the Dominion shall be 
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compulsorily trained and drilled for the purpose of the defence of the 
country under suitable laws but shall not be subject to compulsory 
service except in a grave national crisis. 

(28) That all laws, ordinances and regulations, now or hereafter 
in existence, that are anywise inconsistent with the provisions of this 
statute shall be void and of no vaildity whatever- 

31. The Legislature shall have power to divide British India 
into divisions for purposes of administration and these divisions shall, 
as nearly as may be practicable, be made on a linguistic basis. 

32. Any member of the Cabinet may be tried for a charge 
brought against him as such by the Legislative Assembly, before a 
Court of Impeachment composed of the permanent Judges of a High 
Court, and of an equal number of members of the Council of Sate 
elected by that body. The Viceroy, may, with the concurrence of 
the Legislative Assembly, cause any other person to be tried before 
the Court of Impeachment for crimes which he considers especially 
dangerous to the State. 

The Court of Impeachment may be constituted generally or 
specially for any case and it may sit after the dissolution of the 
legislature, if it takes place in the midst of the trial of a case and 
until lit is disposed of. The Court of Impeachment shall elect its 
President from among its members. Where the Court is equally 
divided on opinion, the accused shall be acquitted. 

33. Proposals by way of amendment for the alteration of or 
additions to this constitution may be made in either chamber of the 
Legislature in the form of an ordinary Bill. But it must be finally 
passed in both chambers by a majority of not less than two-thirds of 
its members. But the constitution shall, not be deemed altered in 
accordance with the act thus passed until it is submitted for the 
judgment of the country by the dissolution of the Legislature and 
as an issue before the electors for the next election. And the act 
shall come into force os an amendment of the constitution only if it 
be rectified by. similar majorities in each chamber of the newly 
elected Legislature. 



The New Constitution of the 

Indian National Congress. 

The Creed. 

Article r. — The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment of Swarajya by the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means. 

Article n. — Every delegate elected to the Indian National 
Congcss shall be deemed to have expressed his or her acceptance of 
the object of the Congress and the methods of its attainment, as laid 
down in the foregoing Article, aud shall be bound by the constitu- 
tion and the Buies of the Congress. 

The Sessions of the Congress. 

Article III. — (a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily 
meet once every year during Christmas holidays at such place as 
may have been decided upon at its previous session, or such other 
place as may be determined by the All-India Congress committee 
hereinafter referred to. 

(b) An extraordinary session of the Congress may be summoned 
by the All-India Congress committee either of its own motion or cn 
the requisition of a Majority .of the Provincial Congress comittees, 
wherever it may deem it advisable to hold such sessions and the 
Articles of this Constitution shall apply with such modifications as 
the All-India Congress committee may consider necessary in respect 
of each such session. 

Component Parts of the Congress. 

Article IV. — The Indian National Congress shall consist of the 
following organisations : — 

(a) The Indian National Congress (b) Provincial Congress 
committees, (c) District Congress committees ; (d) Sub-divisional 
or Taluk Congress committees (e) The All-India Congress 
Committee ; (f) The British committee of the Congross and such 
other committee outside India as may from time to lime be 
recognised" by the Congress in this behalf and (g) Bodies formed 
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or organised insriocBcally by the Provincial District Congress 
Comm it toe a such as the Reception Committee of the Congress and 
Provincial or District Conferences. 

Article V. — No person shall be eligible to be a member of any of 
the organisations referred to in the foregoing Article, unless he or she 
has attained the age of 21 and expresses in writing his or her accep- 
tance of the object and methods as laid down in Article 1 of this 
constitution and of the Rules of the Congress. 

Provincial Congress Committees. 

Article vi — For the purpose of forming Provincial Congress 
committees, India including Indian States, shall be divided into the 
following provinces on a linguistic basis : — 

(1) Madras (Tamil) with headquarters at Madras. 

(2) Andhra (Telugu) with headquarters at Madras. 

(3) Karnatak (Cauarese) with headquarters at Belgaum or 
Dharwar. 

(4) Maharastra (Marathi) with headquarters at Bombay or 
Poona* 

(5) tiujrat (Gujarati) with headquarters at Bombay or Ahme< 
dabad. 

(6) Sindh (Sindhi) with headquarters at Hyderabad. 

(7) The Punjab including the North-West Frontier Province 
(Punjabi) with headquarters at Lahore. 

(is) Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and British Kajputana (Hindustani) 
with headquarters at Delhi. 

(9) The United Provinces (Hindustani) with headquarters at 
Allahabad. 

(10) The Central Proxiuces (Hindustani) with headquarters at 
Nagpur or Jubbulpore. 

(11) Berar and the Central Provinces (Marathi) with headquar- 
ters at Amraoti or Nagpore 

(12) Behar (Hindustani) with headquarters at Patna. 

(13) Orissa (Oriya) including all Oriya speaking parts of Bengal, 
Andhra and the C. P. with headquarters at Cuttack. 

(14) Bengal including Assam (Bengali) with headquarters at 
Calcutta. 

(15) Burma (Burmese) with headquarters at Rangoon. 

Provided that the Congress may from time to time assign 

particular Indian States to particular Provinces and a Provincial 
Congress committee may in its turn allot particular Indian States 
assigned to it by the Congress to particular Districts within its 
jurisdiction. 

Article vji. — T here ahall be a Provincial Congress committer 
in each of the Piovicce named in the foregoing Article with power* 
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to form District, Sub-Divisional or Taluk committees and to act for 

the Province in Congress matters. 

Each Provincial Congress committee shall consist of members 
who fulfil the conditions set forth in Article v. hereof and pay in 
advance the annual subscription fixed by that Committee. 

The members of each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect 
its Office-bearers in the usual maunor. 

Article vm. — District, Sub- Divisional or Taluk committees 
shall be formed in the manner laid down by the respective Provincial 
Congress Committees. 

The Annual Session. 

Article IX. — The annual session of the Congress shall 
consist of : — 

(a) Delegates elected in the mauner hereinafter provided. 

( b ) Guests invited by the Reception committee. 

(c) Visitors. 

('/) The Reception committee. 

Electorates and Delegates. 

Article X. — («) Each Provincial Congress committee shall be 
responsible for the election of delegates to the Congress. No one shall 
be qualified for election who is not of the ago of 21 years and who 
does not subscribe to the Congress Creed. The number of delegates 
shall be not more than one for every 50 thousand inhabitants of 
the province in its jurisdiction, including Native States -therein, in 
accordance with the last census, provided however, that the inclusion 
of Native states in the electorate shall not be taken to include any 
interference by the Congress with the internal affairs of such States. 

(b) Each Provincial Congress committee shall frame rules for 
election of delegates, due regard being had to the return of women 
delegates and representatives of minorities, special interests or 
classes needing special protection. 

(r) The rules shall provide for the organisation of electorates 
and shall prescribe the procedure to be adopted for securing the 
proportional representation (by a single transferred vote) of every 
variety of political opinion. The rules framed by each Provincial 
Congress committee shall be sent to the General Secretaries of the 
Congress not later than the 30th April 1921 which Rules shall be 
published for Geueral information by the Secretaries as soon as 
]K»sible after the receipt thereof. 

(rf) Each Provincial Congress committee shall send to the Recep- 
tion Committee of the ensuing session of the Congress an alphabatical 
list of the delegates so elected, containing full name, occupation, age, 
seA, religion aud address of each of them to reach tho committee 
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not later than the 15th day of December every yenr and in ease of 
an extraordinary session rot later than ten days lefore the date 
advertised for the holding of such session. 

Article xi.— (a) Every committee in India entitled to elect 
delegates under the foregoing Article shall pay annually such subs- 
cription to the All-India Congress committee as may be fixed by it 
from time to time. No committee which has not paid its subscrip- 
tion for the current year shall be entitled to elect delegates to the 
Congress for that year. 

(b) No member of a committee who has not paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year shall bo entitled to vote or be electod. 

Article xii. — Each committee referred to in Article x shall 
issue a certificate to the delegates duly elected in accordance with 
the form hereto attached, marked Appendix A, and signed by the 
Secretary of the committee. 

Article xiir. — Every delegate on presenting such a certificate 
and on paying a fee of Its. 20 at the Congress office shall receive 
a ticket entitling him to admission to the Congress Panda] and a 
K'at in the enclosure set apart for the delegates. 

Article xiv. — Delegates shall alone have the power of voting at 
the Congress sitting or otherwise anil taking part in its deliberations. 

The Reception Committee. 

Article xv. — The Reception commit tee shall be formed by the 
Provincial Congress committee at least six months before the 
meeting of the annual sex-ion and may include persons who are not 
members of the Provincial Congress committee. The members of 
the Reception Committee sh ill pay not less than Rs 25 each. 

Article xvi — The Reception committee shall elect its own 
Chairman who need not be a member of the Provincial Congress 
committee. 

Article XVII. — The further powers of the Reception committee 
shall be to collect funds for the Congress Session, to ele.st the 
President of the Congress in the manner set forth in the following 
Article, and to make ail the necessary arrangements for the reception 
of delegates, guests and visitors. 

Election of the President. 

Article xvm. — The several Provincial Congress Committees 
shall, as far as possible, by the end of June, suggest to the Reception 
Committee the names of persons who are. in their opinion, eligible 
for the presidentship of the Congress, and the Reception committee 
shall, as far as possible in the first week of July, submit to all the Pro- 
vincial committees the names as suggested for their final recommen- 
dations provided that such final recommendation will be of any one 
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but not more of such names, and the Reception committee shall, as 
far as possible, meet in the month of August to consider such recom- 
mendations. If ' the persons recommended by a majority of the Pro- 
vincial Congress committees is acceptod by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Reception committee present at a special meeting called 
for the purpose, that person shall be the President of the next 
Congress. If, however, the Reception c ommittee is unable to accept 
the President recommended by the Provincial Congress committees, 
or in the case of emergency by resignation, death or otherwise^ of the 
President elected in this manner, the matter shall forthwith be 
referred by it to the All-India Congress committee, whose decision 
shall be arrived at, as far as possible, before the end of September. 
In either cose, the eleclion shall be final, provided that in no case 
shall the person so elected as President belong to the Province 
in which the Congress. is to be held. 

Article XIX — The Reception Committee shall hand over fo the 
All-India Congress < ommittee half the delegation fees immediately 
after the termination of the Congress session, ordinary or extraordi- 
nary, and this amount shall be remitted by the All-India Congi ess 
committee to the British Congress Committee within one month 
of the Congress session. The balance remaining with the Reception 
committee after meeting all the expenses shall be handed over to 
the All-India Congress committee within three months of the termina- 
tion of the session. If rhe amount, of half the delegation fees is not 
sufficient to defray the expences of the British Congress Committee 
the AU-India Congress Committee shall make adequate provision for 
the same from its own funds. 

Article XX — The receipts and expenditure of the Reception 
Committee shall be audited by an Auditor or Auditors appointed by 
the All-India Congress Committee. 

The i ll-lndia Congress Committee. 

Artiele xxi — The A ' India Congress Committee shall consist 
of 100 members exclusi e of ex-officio members. The ex otficio 
members shall be all past Presidents of the Congress residing or 
present in India, and the General Secretaries hereinafter referred to 
in Article xxv, who shall also be ex-otficio General Secretaries of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

Each Province shall elect, from among its delegates elected to 
the Congress for the year, members of the All-India committee to 
represent that province, before the 15th of December in the manner 
prescribed by the Buies made by the Provincial Congress committee 
concerned in this behalf. The representation of the different 
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provinces on the Att-lndia Congress committee shall as far as 
possible be as follows : — 

(l) Hindustani — United Provinces 15 : (*J) Bengali — Bengal 
1 1 ; (3) Punjabi — Punjab 10 ; (4) Tamil — Madras 9 ; (5) Hindustani 
— Behar 8 ; (6) Telugu — Andhra 7 ; (7) Marathi — Maharastra 6 ; 
(8) Gujcrati — Gigerat 6 ; (9) Canarese — Karnatak 5 ; (10) Sindhi — 
Sindh I ; (11) Hindustani — Delhi 3 ; (12) Marathi — Berar and 
the Central Provinces 4 ; (13) Oriya — Orissa 3 ; (l*l) Burmese — 
Burma 3 : (15)Hindustani — Central Provinces 3. Total 100. 

Article xxir — The Secretaries of the respective Provincial 
Congress Committees shall issue certificates of membership of the 
All- India Congress Committee to the delegates who arc so elected. 

Article xx rn — The All-India Congress Committee shall bo the 
Committee of the Congress to carry out the programme of work 
laid down by the Congress from year to year and doal with all new 
matters that may arise during the year, hut may not be provided 
for by the Congress itself. For this purpose the All-Indfa Congress 
Committee shall have the power to frame its own rules not 
inconsistent with this Constitution. 

Article XXIV — The President of the Congress shall be the 
Chairman of the All-India Congress Committee for the year 
following. 

Article XXV — The Indian National Congress shall have three 
General Secretaries who shall be annually elected by the Congress. 
They «hall prepare the report of the work of the All-India Congress 
Committee during the year and submit it with a full account of 
the funds which may come into their hands to the All-India Congress 
Committee at a mooting to be hold at the place and about the time 
of the session of the Corgrees for the year ; and copies of such 
account and report shall then be presented to the Congress and sent 
to all the All-India Congress Committee. 

(/) The All- India Congress Committee) shall make adequate 
provision for the expenses of the work devolving on the General 
Secretaries either out. of the funds at its disposal or by calling upon 
t he various Congress Committees to take such contributions as it 
may deem lit to apportion among them. 

A Working Committee. 

Article xxvi. — The All-India Congress Committee shall at 
its first meeting appoint a Working Committee, consisting of the 
President the General Secretaries and seven other members, which 
shall perforin such functions as may be delegated to it from time to 
time by (lie All-India Congress Committee. 

Article xxvn— The All-India Congress Committee shall meet 
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as often os may bo necessary for tho discharge of its obligations and 
every time upon requisition by 15 members thereof who shall state in 
their requisition the definite purpose for which they desire a meeting 
of tho All-India Congress Committee. 

Article xxvm — Tho All-India Congress Committee shall hold 
office till the election of the new All-India Congress Committee. 

Subjects Committee. 

Article XXIX. — The members of the All-India Congress 
Committee shall constitute the Subjects Committee for the session 
to which the members have been appointed delegates. 

Article xxx.— Tho Subjects Committee shall meet at least two 
days before the meeting of the Congress in open session. 

At this meeting the President-elect shall preside, and the out- 
going Secretaries shall submit the draft programme of the work for tho 
ensuing sessions of tho Congress including resolutions recommended 
by the different Provincial Congress Committees for adoption. 

The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the said pro- 
gramme and shall frame resolutions to be submitted to the open session. 

Article X IX If. — The Subjects Committee shall also meet from 
time to time as the occassion may require during the pendency of 
the Congress Session. 

Article XXXI II. — At the opening of the Session the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee shall deliver in a speech not occupying 
more than 15 minutes his address of welcome which shall have been 
previously distributed at tho door to the delegates and the 
visitors free of charge. Immediately on finishing his speech, he 
shall invite the Presidcnt-olcet to take the chair. Tho Proident 
shall thereupon deliver his address in a speech not occupying more 
than 15 minutes his address having boon previously distributed to 
the door free of charge to tho delegates and the visitors. 

Article XXXIV. — The addresses of the Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committe and the President shall bo printed in English, in 
Hindustani, both in Dovnagri and Urdu scripts and in the verna- 
cular of the province in which the Congress is held. 

Article xxxv. — All the proceedings of the Congress shall be 
conducted as far as possible in Hindustani ; or in the local verna- 
cular or in English at the discretion of the President. 

Article xxxvi. — Tho Provincial Congress Committees and the 
District Committees may organise Provincial Conferences anil the 
District Conferences respectively at which the procedure shall be 
as nearly as possible tho same as at the Congress provided that the 
proceedings at these Conferences shall be predominantly in the 
Provincial vernacular. 



Resolutions 

Resolution 1 — The Congress Creed 

The Congress met again on 28th. December, 1920 
for passing Resolutions. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in moving the Resolution on article 1 of the 
Indian National Congress, said : — 

The Resolution, which 1 have the honour to move, is as 
follows : — 

“ The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment 
of Swarajya by the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful 
means.’* 

Mr. Gandhi’s Speech. 

I do not propose to detain you for any length of time 
over proposing this Resolution to you' in a few * religious words. 
1 am already absolved from that infliction because Lala Lajpat Rai 
has already arrived, and he has undertaken the task of explaining 
that resolution to you in English. I just want to say a few" wwds, — 
personal w'ords — to those who may not have followed my Hindustani. 
In my humble opinion the Congress will have done the lightest 
thing if it unanimously adopts this resolution. 

There are only two kinds of objection, so far as I understand, 
that will be advanced from this platform. One is that we may not. 
to-day think of dissolving British connection. What I say is that 
it is derogatory to national dignity to think of permanence of British 
connection at any cost ( hear, hear ). We are labouring under a 
grievous w r rong which it is the personal duty of every Indian to get 
redressed. This British Government not only refuses to redress the 
wrong ! but it refuses to acknowledge its mistake ; and us long as 
it retains that attitude, it can not be possible for us to say that all 
that we want to be or all that we want to get is retaining British 
connection, no matter what difficulties lie in your path. We roust 
make the clearest possible declaration to the world and to the 
whole of India that w T e may not possibly have British connection if 
the British people will not do this elementary justice. I do not 
for one moment suggest that we want to end British connection at 
all cost unconditionally. If the British connection is for the ad- 
vancement of India, we do not want to destory it ; but if it is 
22 
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inconsistent with our national self-respect, then it is our txmnden 
duty to destory it (hear, hear). There is room in this Resolution 
for both those who believe that by retaining British connection 
we can purify ourselves and purify the British people, and those who 
have no such belief, as for instance, take the extreme case of Mr.* 
Andrews. He says all hope for India is gone for keeping British 
connection. He says there must be complete severance, complete 
independence (hear hear). There is room enough in this Creed for 
a man like Mr. Andrews. Also take another illustration — a man 
like myself or my brother Shaukat Ali. There is certainly no room 
for us. If we have eternally to subscribe to the doctrine whether 
these wrongs are redressed or not, we shall have to absolve ourselves 
within the British Empire, there is no room for me in the Creed. 
Therefore, this Creed is elastic enough to take in both shades of 
opinion and the British people will have to beware that ii they do 
not want to do justice it will be the bounden duty of every Indian 
to destroy that Empire. Then we have some argument as to the 
means. I will have the right of reply, so I do not want to address 
myself on that question now. 

Scuffle in Bengal Ccirp. 

I want just now to wind up my remarks with a personal appeal 
and withdrawing attention to an object lesson that was presented 
in the Bengali camp yesterday. If you want Swaraj, you have got 
a demonstration of how to get Swaraj. There was a little bit of 
skirmish, a little bit of squabble and a little bit of difference in the 
Bengal camp, gs there will always be differences so long as the world 
lasts. I have known differences between husband and wife, because 
I am still a husband. I have noticed differences between parent 
and children because I am still a father of four boys and they are alf 
strong enough to destroy their father so far as bodily strength is 
concerned. So I possess that varied experience of husband and 
parent. I know that we shall always have squabbles. We shall 
always have differences but the lesson that I want to draw your 
attention to, is that I had the honour and the privilege of addressing 
both parties. They gave me their undivided attention and, what 
is more, they showed their attachment, their affection and their 
fellowship for me by accepting the humble advice that I had the 
honour of tending, to them and I advised them I am not here to 
distribute justice. The Justice that can be awarded is through our 
worthy President. But I ask you not to go to the president, you 
need not worry him. If you are strong, if you are brave, if you are 
intent upon getting Swaraj and if you really want to revise the 
Creed then ydU will bottle upon your rage. You will bottle up all 
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the feelings of injustice that may rankle in your hearts and forget 
these things here under this very roof and I tell them to forget their 
differences, to forget the wrongs. I do not want to tell you, or 
go into, the history of that incident. Probably most of you know. 
1 simply want to invite your attention to the fact. I do not say 
they have settled their differences. 1 hope they have. But I do 
know that they undertook to forget the differences. 

They undertook not to worry the President. They undertook 
not to make any demonstiation here or in the Subjects Committee 
and all honour to those who listened to that advice. I only want 
my Bengali friends and all the other friends who have come to this 
great assembly with a fixed determination to Beek nothing but the 
betterment of their country, to seek nothing but the advance of 
their respective rights, to seek nothing but the conservation of the 
national honour. I appeal to every one of you to copy the example 
set by those who felt aggrieved and who felt that their heads were 
broken. I know before we have done with this great battle on 
which we have embarked at the Special Sessions of the Congross, 
we have to go probably, possibly, through a sea of blood but lot it 
not be said of us or any one of us that we are guilty of shedding 
blood, but let it be said by generations yet to be born that we 
suffered, that we shed not somebody’s blood but our own and so I 
have no hesitation in saying that I do not want to show much 
sympathy for those who had their heads broken or who were 
said to be even in danger of losing their life. What does it 
matter ? It is much better to die at the hands at least of our 
own countrymen. What is there to revenge ourselves about 
or upon ? So I ask everyone of you that if at any time there is 
blood boiliug within you against some fellow countrymen of yours, 
even though he may be in the employ of Government, even though 
he may be in the Secret service or he may belong to the detective 
Department, you will take care not to be offended and not to return 
blow for blow. Understand that the very moment you return the 
blow from t he detective your cause is lost. That is your non-violent 
campaign and so I ask everyone of you not to retaliate but to bottle 
up a 1* /our rage, to dismiss your rage from you and you will rise 
braver men. I am here to congratulate those who have restrained 
themselves from going to the President and bringing the dispute 
before him. Therefore I appeal to those who feel aggrieved to feel 
that they will have done the right thing in forgetting it and if they 
have not forgotten I ask them to try to forget the thing, and that is 
the object lesson to which I wanted to draw your attention. If you 
want to carry this Resolution do not carry this resolution only by 
acclamation though I shall want your acclamation for this Resolution. 
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But I want you to accompany the carrying out of this resolution, 
with a faith and resolution which nothing on earth can move, that 
you are intent upon getting Swaraj at the earliest possible moment 
and that you are intent upon getting Swaraj by meaiis that is 
legitimate, that is honourable, and by means that is non-violent, 
that is peaceful. You have resolved upon this thing that so far as 
you can see to-day we cannot give battle to this Governmet by 
means of steel but we can give battle by exercising what I have so 
often called soul force and soul force is not the prerogative of one 
man or a Sanyasi or even of a so-called saint. Soul force is the 
prerogative of every human being, female or male, and therefore 
I say to my countrymen* if they want to accept this resolution, to accept 
it with that fixed determination and to understand that it is inaugu- 
rated under such good and favourable auspices as I have described 
to you. I have done. If there is any thing which I have got to 
explain I shall do so it myself. I thank you very much for giving 
me this patient' hearing. May God grant that you will pass this 

Resolution unanimously. May God grant that you will also have 

the courage and the ability to carry out the Resolution and that within 
oue year (loud and prolonged cheers). 

Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Lala Lajpat Rai it seconding the resolution moved by Mahatma 
Gandhi on the change of the Congress creed said : — 

Mr. President, brother and sister delegates, ladies and gentle- 
men : I have been commissioned to second this proposition in 
English and I will carry out that commission. I consider this reso- 
lution to be of the greatest importance not only at the present 
juncture but also for the future of my country. The creed of 
the Congress has a history of its own which with your permission I 

intend to relate in a few words. Most of you who have studied 

the history of the Indian National Congress know how the split at 
Surat took place in 1907. I took part in the proceedings of that 
Congress and 1 was one of the unfortunate causes that were at that 
time relied upon, at least superficially, to be at the bottom of that 
split and therefore I know somewhat how that split came about. One 
of the fundamental differences at that time between the two parties 
since then called the Moderates and Extremists w r as that a few of 
the so called Extremists, not all of them but a few of the so called 
Extremists, believed that it would only work for the complete inde- 
pendence of India and was not for its retention within the British 
Empire. That was one of the fears that underlay the proceedings 
that led to- that split. After the Convention was created at Surat, 
we met at Allahabad some time early in 1908 to consider the draft 
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of this creed and to pats the constitution. I was present at that time 
and 1 am prepared to tell you that even at that time I was opposed 
to the creed and to the requirement of its being signed before any 
body could attend a meeting of the Indian National Congress. My 
reason for that opposition was this: Not that I believed at that time 
that we had either the means or the will to work for complete 
independence or for taking out India from the British Empire, but 
I thought that none of us had the right to exclude from the delibera- 
tions of this Congress any body who pitched his ideal so high as the 
complete independence of his mother country (hear, hear) and I tell 
you that one chief point for consideration before me was that no 
assembly in India could be called ‘ national ’ which precluded by 
virtue of this creed a man of the purity and of the ability and of the 
absolute disinterestedness and high patriotism of the natiou as 
Aurabindo Ghose (hear, hear). That was my reason, because I knew 
there were some friends at that time who were not prepared to sign 
that creed. However, at that time the public opinion of the country 
was not in favour of going so far and therefore the creed was passed 
and adopted: Now about 12 or 13 years have rolled by, and since 
many events have happened which practically make it compulsory, 
almost obligatory, to change the creed and I am prepared hero to 
say that it could not be change^ in ii etter way than it has been 
done I say it is only a development of the policy which was adopted 
at the last special session in passing the resolution of non-co-opera- 
tion. After the passing of that resolution on non-co-operation, you 
could not certainly exclude from the deliberations of this Congress 
those people who were not prepared to sign the old creed. Even 
at the present moment I am not prepared to say that the majority 
of ‘this assombly or the vast majority of thinking poople in the 
country are prepared to say that we will at once go in for complete 
independence or that we are going to fight for it at once or that wo 
shall not remiin within the British Commonwealth, if that wero 
possible for us to do. Gentlemen, I want here to take this opportu- 
nity of pointing out that we shall be lacking in frankness, we shall be 
lacking in patriotism, we shall be lacking in honesty and truth, if we 
are not to announce in the clearest possible terms the change of men- 
tality that has come over the country. Wo are here assembled in 
this Congress not to express our individual views but, according to 
the old traditions of the country, to focuss public opinion of this 
country and to place in the form of a resolution (hear, hear). What 
does the change in the creed aim at ? A notice to the British public 
and the British Government that although we do not at .the present 
moment aim, directly aim, to go out of this British Empire or 
what we may call the British Commonwealth but if We remain in 
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the British Commonwealth or the British Empire we shall not 
remain at the dictation of anybody. We shall remain there by our 
free choice and free will, and that free choice and free will we can 
only exercise and express, when we are allowed to do so byjthe 
legitimate and peaceful means. 

Britain’s Broken Pledges. 

There are friends here from the British Isles for whom I have 
got the greatest respect and I want them to convey this message 
from this assembly to the British people that as a people dealing 
with another people we are in noway hostile to them. We are 
not actuated by any motives of enmity or hostility but at the same 
time we want them to tell their Government that this country has 
absolutely no faith in the justice-loving instincts of Great Britain 
not only that but I want it to be said from this platform that we 
have lost all faith even -in the sanity of British statesmanship. 
I consider British statesmanship, when it sent that despatch on 
the affairs of the Punjab in which they praised or took upon them- 
selves to pay a tribute of praise to Sir Michael O’Dyer (shame), 
by those sentences practically declared its bankruptcy. We want 
it to be taken from this platform not only then but even previously 
we had lost faith in British statesmanship but that was the 
chief sealing point which has sealed our opinion of British states- 
manship and British justice. 

The other Jay I read a telegram in which it was stated that 
in the House of Lords Lord Selbourne expressed his resentment 
at the conduct of those Indians who were disseminating in this 
country that the British pledges and British words were not to be 
relied upon. Of course he wanted the Government of India to 
carry on a counteracting propaganda to meet those charges and to 
contradict those people who were making those charges. I, in this 
open Congress, in this assembly of twenty thousand of my country 
men, containing some of the cream of this country, want to tell 
Lord Selborne that we have absolutely no faith in British pledges 
or British words (heal, hear), (right you are). I want him to open 
up the pages of Indian history, he will find that the British Rule 
in India is a continuous record of broken pledges and unfulfilled 
promises (shame). Does he want us at the present moment to 
continue to delude ourselves into the good faith of British pledges 
and British promises t We do not want to go into the past history 
or to open up the past record of British connection with* India. 

But I challenge any one that not a single decade of British 
Buie in India has gone about without a breach of faith and broach 
of promises aud breach of pledges (hear). Pledges made most 
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solemnly in the name of His Majesty, or Her Mejesty, promises 
made clearly, unambiguously by the responsible Government of 
Great Britain, have not only remained, most of them, unfufilled 
but they have been actually broken (shame). 1 will not go over 
past history of how lx>rd Dalhousie Rim ply swept away those 
pledges and promises but the recent history is enough to furnish me 
with instances of those broken pledges. It will be fresh to the 
memory of my country-men how Lord Curzon tried to sweep away 
practically the Queen’s proclamation by saying that it was a piece of 
of rhetoric (shame). Tjord Curzon was not an irresponsible politician. 
He was the Viceroy of India and at the present moment Foreign 
Secretary of the British Empire. Then, we come later on to His 
Most Excellent, to His Greatest Excellency the present Prime 
Minister of England, Mr. Lloyd George (shame). If Lord Selborne 
had been present here, I would have asked him to point out tb me 
a single member of the present British Cabinet, whose words carry 
greater weight than those of a grocer (A voice, “or a milkman” and 
another voice “not grocer but gambler”). Mr. Llyod George 
embodies in himself the chivalry, the nobility and the patriotism 
and power of the British Empire and we know how he deceived 
the Indian Musalmans and how he broke those podges to the ear, 
still maintaining that he had never broken his pledges (shame). I 
can understand an honest man saying that those pledges were 
made under stress of necessity and that politics knows no law and 
therefore they can be broken with impunity but what about the 
honesty of a man who says that he has stuck to those pledges while 
the whole world says that he has broken them to the ear. 

Coming down from his Excellency the Prime minister wo 
shall examine a little the ethical frame of mind of His Excellency 
the War Minister. Are we going to place any faith in Mr. Winston 
Churchill who is spoken of as the future Viceroy of India (no. no) 1 
Are we going to place faith in the words of Lord Curzon, Foreign 
Minister, (no, no?). Are we going to place faith in the word of 
Mr. Balfour (no, no) f May I ask somebody to point out to me who 
among the British Cabinet is entitled to our confidence ? (none) 
(a voice.: Lord Milner). My friend suggests here Lord Milner, 
(laughter.) Mr. Satyamurti suggests Mr. Montagu, (no, no, never) 
(a voice O’ Dwyer). Under the circumstances it is absolutely futile 
for any British statesman to expect that India can place any more 
faith or any confidence in the words and pledges of British statesmen 
(hear, hear, no, no). 

Change of creed : a notice to Britain 

• Very well, you are right in saying “no ” but by this 
change of creed we want to give notice to the British public and 
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British Government that it is our deliberate considered opinion (hear, 
hear). We are not even now averse to remain within British 
Commonwealth, if we are allowed to remain, on our terms by our free 
choice and by our free will we will decide that question, when the 
time comes, on its merits in the light of our own interests and not 
by coercion or fear. Ladies and Gentlemen, that is a kind of notice 
however innocent, however harmless, which we give to the British 
nation in the British Government and I tell you we should be false 
to our country, we should lie absolutely failing in our duty, if at the 
present day we fail to give that clear notice. 

To the British people, and British Government, I want to say 
one word about the play on the words Empire or Common wealth.” 
May I ask if there is any British Commonwealth ? (no). (Mr. Holford 
Knight — ‘‘not yet) M . Mr. Holford Knight says not yet. Very well. 
Then where is that British Commonwealth in which we can 
remain on terms of equality (a voice : nowhere.) As to the British 
Empire I would rather he slave than willingly consent to be a part 
of an empire which enslaves so many millions of human beings. I do 
not want to share the rights and responsibilities of such an empire. 
There are many friends of mine for whom I have the greatest 
respect and who are very much revered in this country for their paBt 
services. They are not in the Congress now, who are very fond of 
claiming to be the future partners of this Empire. If they want to 
be partners in an Empire which is based and founded upon the blood 
and loss of liberty and rights of many millions of human beings they 
may like it but I for one would not like to be in that. It is very 
flattering, it is very gratifying to some people, it is a high honour to 
be citizens of such an empire. First of all that empire denies to me 
the rights and the privilege of citizenship. But even if I ha\o that 
citizenship I would be ashamed of it and never be proud- of it. 
Therefore, I need not dilate very much upon this point. I want to 
tell you that it is absolutely necessary for us, in the present state of 
affairs in this country to be absolutely frank. 

Making of Swaraj. 

Some of my friends say that is a dubious phrase, ‘swaraj " If 
they mean by this that the phrase has two meanings within or 
without the British empire, without making it clear, I will say they 
are right because the word has been deliberately used for tin* 
purpose of enabling us to remain within this commonwealth if we 
choose when that Commonwealth has been established or go out of 
it when we like. In that sense that word may be construed to have 
a double meaning. It has no double meaning but it is a word 
which leaves the choice of the two condition* tons. That is the 
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first part of the resolution, “Attainment of Swarai t>y the people of 
India” 

Need of non-violence. 

The other part of the Resolution deals with the means. There 
are some friends here for whom I have great respect, who think that 
we might have very well ommitted any mention of the meaus. I am 
afraid I cannot agree with them. The reason is this, I am one of 
those who believe that every Nation has, when the occasion arises, 
the inherent right of armed rebellion against a repressive, autocratic 
Government but I do not believe that we have either the means or 
even the will for suoh an armed rebellion at the present time. I will 
not discuss the future possibilities (hear, hear) but I want that my 
countrymen should not have any misconception or misgivings about 
the fact that the leaders of the National Congress do not want them 
to resort to violence for the attainment of any of the objects which 
have been laid before them. It is absolutely necessary in the 
present state of feeling in the country to lay emphasis on that point 
because passions have been roused, feelings have been excited, ami 
there is a very bitter resentment in the minds of the people against 
the doings of the British Government, and therefore the more we 
emphasise this point the greater the need of it and the greater the 
use of it. It cannot be too frequently and too sufficiently 
emphasised that we ontirely abhor and dislike any kind of violence 
used against individuals or used rather in a fit of passion or anger 
or resentment. 


Recent Elections. 

I want to congratulate my countrymen in carrying on I he very 
onerous duty in performing a very difficult task in connection with 
the recent elections. There have been so few untoward events. Events 
have happened here and there which we deplore, which we condemn 
and repudiate but my wonder is that they have been so few and not 
more. The feeling and the excitement, the anger and the passion of 
the country have been so much roused of late that it would be very 
difficult' to control it by any human being. Consider that the 
country has displayed, on the whole, (mark my words ‘‘on the 
whole ”) a sobriety and appreciation of the situation for which we 
may well congratulate ourselves. I want to express that at least in my 
province with the exception of a few of these untoward events we 
have, within the last six months, within the last one year, inspite 
of the gravest possible provocation, maintained peace which* doe* 
great credit to the Punjabis. If ever therefore in the future there is 
any exhibition' of violence, there is any recrudescence of disorder, it 
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will not be we who shall be responsible for it, but the British 
Government (A Voice : European Association.). I don’t care anything 
for the European Association. I would not even mention their Dame. 
Bjit I want to tell the Bureauoracy that if they continue in their 
policy of repression — cruel, uncalled for repression — absolutely 
unjustified in the face of the circumstances, they shall be responsible 
tor the consequences and not any of us (here, here). 

Repression in the Punjab. 

You will pardon me for this brief reference to the Punjab, 
particularly because I find that although the same kind of speeches 
are being delivered all over the country, the same kind of things 
happening all over the country, the same kind of feeling being 
exhibited and the same kind of language being used all over the 
country, well, it is the Punjab Government that decides to introduce 
the Seditious meetings Act (shame). I believe and I want to say 
this from this platform that without making any reflection upon the 
personal character of the immediate rulers of the Punjab, 1 think 
that in the whole of British India there is no administration which 
is more stupid, which is absolutely more unstatesmanlike and lacks in 
the quality of statesmanship than the administration of the Punjab 
(a voice ; Delhi). Delhi is only a corollary of the Punjab. We, with 
the help of our friends, of our leaders and countrymen from the 
other provinces, are determined to do our level best to maintain 
peace in the provinces, to work on peaceful lines, to go on working 
as much as we can without giving any reason, any occasion, for 
disturbance or disorders (a voice ; you will not be allowed). But if 
the British Bureaucracy goes on making blunders after blunders, 
stupid and absolutely unreasonable, we do not know what might 
happen in that province. They say they want repression in tba*t 
province because it is full of gun- powder. Who has made it into 
gun-powder f It is they who are responsible for it. We repudiate 
the charge unequivocally and unreservedly. I won’t detain you, 
gentlemen, anymore but Ijustwantto point out to you that for 
those very reasons and those very circumstances it is absolutely 
necessary that we should stick to the language of the resolution 
that has been proposed before you by Mahatmaji, that is ‘by 
peaceful and legitimate means ”, and having accepted that Resolution 
» he told you in his concluding address, our duty does not end 
there Just I want to tell you one word. The path may lie long and 
tedious. The goal may be distant though I hope it is not. The task 
may be difficult But there is nothing impossiblebefore a nation of 
three hundred and fifteen millions (hear hear). If we decide to do 
our duty, to do our duty manfully, fearlessly, in a spirit of selfless 
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devotion to the interest of the country, what we are aiming at., we 
shall achieve at no distant, time and if any English men or if any 
English Party or if any English public helps us in attaining that 
object the glory shall he theirs (hear). We are at perfect liberty 
and from our heats we desire to work in co-operation with sue 
people (hear, hear). But. 1 may tell you that we may place every faith 
in the words of an English gentleman but we ran no longer place any 
faith in the words of British Statesmen ( loud and prolonged cheers 
and cries of BandemataramJ. 

Resolution 11.— N. C. O. Resolution. 

The Congress met again on 30th December 1920 for 
passing the Non-co- operation Resolution. 

Mr. C. K. Das moved the non-co-operation resolution : — 

“Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the existing Govern 
ment of India has forfeited the confidence .»!' the country and 
whereas the people of India are now determined to establish Swaraj 
and whereas all methods adopted by the people of India prior to the 
last special sessions of the Indian National Congress have failed to 
secure due recognition of their rights and liberties and the redress 
of their many and grievous wrongs, more specially in reference to 
the Khilafat and the Punjab, now this Congress, while reaffirming 
the resolution on non-violent non-co-operation passed at the special 
session of the Congress at Calcutta, declares that the entire or any 
part or parts of the scheme of non-violent non-co-operation with the 
renunciation of voluntary association with the present Government 
at one end and the refusal to pay taxes at the other should he put 
in force at a time to be determined by either the Indian National 
Congress or the All-India Congress Committee and that in the 
meanwhile to itrepare the country for it effective steps should 
continue to be taken in that behalf (A) by calling ufon the parenis 
and guardians of school children (and not the children themselves) 
under the age of 16 years to make greater efforts for the purpose of 
withdrawing them from such schools as are owned, aided or in auy 
way controlled by Government and concurrently to provide for their 
training in National Schools or by such other, means os may be 
thin their power in the absence of such schools, C 0 ' by calling 
upon students of the age of 16 and over to withdraw without delay 
irrespective of consequences from institutions owned, aided or in any 
way controlled by Government, if they feel that- it is against their 
conscience to continue in institutions which are dominated by a 
System of Government which the uation has solemnly resolved to 
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bring to an end, and advising such students either to devote 
themselves to some special service in connection with the non-co- 
operation movement or to continue their education in National 
institution ; (C) by calling upon the Trustees, managers and teachers 
of Government affiliated or aided schools and municipalities and 
!jocal Boards to help to nationalise them, (D) by calling upon lawyers 
to make greatei effort to suspend their practice aud to devote their 
attention to national service including boycott of law courts by 
litigants and fellow lawyers and the settlement of disputes by 
private arbitration, (E) in order to make India economically 
independent and self-contained by calling unon merchants and traders 
to carry out a gradual boycott of foreign trade relations to encourage 
hand spinning and hand weaving and in that behalf by haviug a 
scheme of economic boycott planned and formulated by a committee 
of experts to be nominated by the All India Congress Committee, 
(F) and generally iu as much as self-sacrifice is essential to the 
success of non-co-operation by calling upon every section and every 
man and womau in the country to make the utmost possible contri- 
bution of self-sacrifice to the national movement, (G) by organising 
committees in each village or group of villages with a provincial 
central organisation in the principal cities of each province for the 
purpose of accelerating the progiess of non-co-operation, (H) by 
organising a band of natio/ial workers for a service to be called the 
Indian National Service by taking effective steps to raise National 
fund to be called the All-India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund for 
the purpose of financing the foregoing national service and the non- 
co-operation movement in general. This Congress congratulates 
the nation upon the progress made so far in working the programme 
of noii-cO'Opcralioii specially uith regard to the boycott of councils 
by the voters, and claims in the circumstances in which they have 
been brought into existence that the new councils do not represent 
the country and trusts that those who have allowed themselves to 
be elected in spite of the deliberate abstention from the polls of an 
menvhclming majority of their constituents will see their way to 
resign their seats in the councils, and that if they retain their seats 
in spite of the declared wish of their respective constituencies in 
direct negation of the principle of democracy (he electors will 
studiously refrain from asking for any political service from such 
councillors. This Congress recognises the growing friendliness 
between the police and the soldiers and the people, and hopes that 
the former will refcise to subordinate their creed and country to the 
fulfilment of orders of their officers and by courteous and considerate 
behaviour towards the people will remove the reproach hitherto 
levelled against them that they are devoid of any regard for the 
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feelings and sentiments of their own people, and this Congress 
appeals to all people in Government employment pending the call 
of the nation for the resignation of their service to help the national 
cause by importing greater kindness and stricter honesty in their 
dealings with their people and fearlessly and openly to attend all 
popular gatherings whilst refraining from taking any active part 
therein and more specially by openly rendering financial assistance 
to the national movements. This Congress desires to lay special 
emphasis on non-violence being the integral part of the non-co- 
operation resolution and invites the attention of the people to the 
fact that non-violence in word and deed is as essential between 
people themselves as in respect of the Government, and this Congress 
is of opinion that the spirit of violence is not only contrary to the 
growth of a true spirit of democracy but actually retards the enforce- 
ment (if necessary) of the other stages of non-co-operation. Finally, 
in order that the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs may be redressed 
and Swarajya established within one year, this Congress urges upon 
all bodies whether affiliated to the congress or otherwise to devote 
their exclusive attention to the promotion of non-violence and 
lion-co-operation with the Government and in as much as the move- 
ment ofr non-co-operation can only succeed by a complete co-operation 
amongst the people themselves, this Congress calls upon the public 
associations to advance Hindu- Muslim unity and the Hindu delegates 
of this Congress call upon the loading Hiudus to settle all disputes 
between Brahmins and non-Brahmins wherever they may be 
existing, and to make special efforts to rid Hinduism of the reproach 
of untouchability and respectfully urges the religious heads to help 
the growiug desire to reform Hinduism in the matter of its treat- 
ment of the suppressed cl&sseB.” 

Mr. G. R. Dcs said 

This resolution most emphatically denies the charge that non- 
co-operation passed in the Subjects Committee was weaker and not 
stronger than the resolution passed at the Special Session in Calcutta. 
Each of the wrongs including Khilafat and Punjab is a cause of 
the attitude I have taken up so far as 1 am concerned. "W c declare, 
our wrongs can only be righted by our obtaining Swaraj and our 
wrongs are of such a nature that we must attain Swarajya imme- 
diately. I claim this resolution is stronger, fuller and bolder than 
the Calcutta resolution. In the Calcutta resolution there was no 
clear declaration that this nation has resolved to put into force the 
entire scheme of non-co-operation down to the non-payment of 
taxes. I think I believe with Mahatma Gandhi that that may not be 
necessary but still if that is necessary l want it to be clearly stated 
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that the people of India will not shrink from putting that into force 
until that time call is sounded every lawyer, every student, evety 
trader, every agriculturist every merchant, and everybody in 
country would do his bit and when call comes to respond to the 
call. Do you understand what that means ? It means that the 
tyrannical machinery of Government is driven not by bureaucracy 
but by Indians and the moment call is sounded every Indian is to 
take his hands off that machinery and tell the Government — Dp 
what you like but ours are not hands which will move that 
machinery. As regards lawyers we say in this resolution that we 
reaffirm Calcutta resolution but we are not satisfied with the way 
in which that has been responded to by lawyers and 'therefore we 
say greater effort must be made to secure our object. I am making 
no personal appeal in my favour but I do ask you to remember that 
when 1 say anything I mean it and in my public life I have never, 
said anything in which 1 do not believe. Some might suspect me 
but brothers, ask any question and I am prepared to. answer ; 
beyond this I do not want to speak personally in this matter, i 
call upon you in the name ' of all that is holy to carry this resolution 
with no single dissentent voice. Declare to the ; nation that you 
realise your God-given rights, rights exist but they have got to 
be realised. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Speech. 

Mr. Gandhi in supporting non-co-operation resolution of Mr. 
C. R. Das spoke, m Hindi for a few minutes and then in English, 
in course of winch he referred to Moulana Hazrat Mohani’s amend- 
ment for deletion of conscience clause and said there has been abso- 
lutely no violation of obligation. It is a misconception and miscon- 
struction of purport of (he resolution. Congress resolution does 
not bind a mail’s conscience and is 'never intended to supercede a 
man’s conscience. 1 have never made fetish of mandate of th,e 
Congress and even now. Now although I feel that majority are of 
the opinion that I hold I make bold to say that I shall never be a 
party to making Congress itself a fetish or its mandate a fetish. I 
shall always reserve the right of conscience wherever that conscience 
prickB me and tells me that it is against mandate of the Congress. 
If a single Mahomedan says that it cannot be a matter of conscience 
with a boy under sixteen that he has no right to think for himself, 
he has no right because these are the implications. He has M 
right to .consult his parents, all well for him, the Congress will not 
prevent him but he will not say this in the name of the Congress. 
Similarly with reference to, boys of twelve or under sixteen*., Yqjft 
mu#t leave alone boys under sixteen bec*ufte they are for • 
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age, that is the practice we have hitherto adopted and that must 
remain the practice if we want to stand justified before the bar of 
public conscience and before the bar of civilized opinion. If there 
is a boy of twelve years who finds that it is against his conscience 
to stay in these schools there is no power on earth that can prevent, 
him from doing according to his conscience. I am not the man to 
quicken his conscience, it is his father’s special prerogative. Bala Laj- 
path Eai has told you about the service of police. I accept every won! 
of what he has said. I think it is right that we should know that we 
are not tampering with obligations of services imposed on employees 
of Government whether civil, military or police, but we are asking 
them not to kill their conscience. 1 want to make the point cleariu*. 
I would have held it. a sin if I had been one of those soldiers to 
receive command of General Dyer to shoot those innocent men in 
•lallianwalla B.agh. I would have considered it a duty to disregard 
that command. I know discipline of soldiery and I say if a soldier 
receives commands of his officer which he considers to lie in conflict 
with his religion or his duty to his country ho may certainly 
disregard them at the peril of his life. Now I ask you to carry this 
resolution with acclamation from the deepest recesses of your heart, 
that you are pieparcd to obtain Swaraj by means that have been 
declared by the congress. In this resolution you also forgot all 
differences and .acrimony that have guided our public life during the 
last three months, you will eschew violence in thought., deed and 
word, whether in connection with God or with ourselves, and I would 
repeat the promise that I made that we do not require one year, we 
do not even require nine months to get Swarajya. 

Mr. Gandhi next announced in the Congress that he had 
received a message from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya that on 
account of illness he could not attend the Congress this morning. 
The Pandit had seen a copy of non-co-operation resolution but he 
was not all in favour of it and that if lie had been in Congress he 
would have noted his respectful protest. He was not in sympathy 
with the creed either and thought it his duty to transmit his 
message to his countrymen and leave them to judge. 

Resolution Carried. 

The resolution was supported by Messrs. Pal, Lajpat Rai, Syam 
ftundar Chakravarty, Kitchlew, Hakim Ajmal Khan, K. Iyengar, 
•I. L. Banerjee and others. 

Voting on non-co-operation was then taken and it was declared 
carrried amid loud acclamation, all amendments having been 
withdrawn. 
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Resolution on Creed. 

Then the Congress Creed resolution was voted upon, province 
hy province aud was declared carried only two persons dissenting, 
their names being Pundit Radhakar.t Malviya and Sant Das a 
theosophist from Sind. 

After this the Pandit allowed two minutes for .anyone to come 
up and declare hh opposition. No one come forward and the resolu- 
tion was carried amidst enthusiastic scenes and shouts of Gandhi 
ki Jai and flowers were showered upon Mr. Gandhi. 

The Congress again met on the 31st December and the 




Resolution 111 — Exchange and Currency. 

Mr. 8. R. Bomanji moved : — Whercasi His Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of India by bringing about an unprecedented 
rise in Indian sterling exchange and issuing reverse councils in 
wanton disregard of Indian opinion as expressed in the minority 
report of the currency Committee has brought into operation an 
enormous policy conceived in the interests of British manufactures 
with the result that Indian trade and commerce have been entirely 
unsettled and dislocated while British treasury has been relieved of 
substantia] part of its indebtedness to India and British capitalists 
and manufacturers have been given enormous’ opportunities for 
dumping into this country goods which could not find their old 
market in Germany and other countries this Congress calls upon 
the British treasury to make good this loss and further declares 
that, importers, merchants and dealers of British goods will be 
entirely justified in refusing to complete their contracts at the 
present rates of exchange. Further this Congress appoints a 
committee to take steps to deal effectively with the situation. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Resolution IV— Boycotting the Duke’s Visit. 

Mr. S. R. Bomanji then moved that this Congress is of opinion 
that in pursuance of the policy of non-co operation the people of 
India should refrain from taking any part in the functions or 
festivities in honour of H. R. H. Duke of Connaught during his 
forthcoming visit to India. Mr. Bomanji assured that this 
resolution meant no disrespect to the Royal Family. It unmistakea- 
bly expressed that India could not take part in the inauguration of 
the reform for which the Duke was coming. 

Resolution V — Rights of Labourers. 

Mr« C. R. Pass then moved : That this Congress is of opinion 
that Indian I*alK>ur should he organised with a view to improve 
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and promote their well-being and secure to them their just rights 
and also to prevent the exploitation (1) of Indian labour (2) of 
Indian resources by foreign agencies, and that the All-India Congress 
Committee should appoint a committee to take effective steps in 
that behalf, 

Ret. V I— Acquisitic n of Ltnd. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar moved : — That this Congress invites the 
attention of the public to the policy pursued by the Government in 
the different provinces of India of forcibly acquiring lands on a large 
scale in the interests of capitalists, and especially foreign capitalists, 
by the reckless and unjustifiable use of the Land Acquisition Act 
and thus destroying the hearths and homes and the settled occupa- 
tions of the poor classes and land-holders, and is of opinion that it 
affords further grounds for non-co-operation against the Government. 
This Congress further appeals to the Indian capitalists concerned 
and calls upon them to avert the impending ruin of the poor 
peasants. 

Ret. VII— Release of Political Prisoners. 

Mr. B. C. Pal moved : — That this Congress places on record 
its sincere syempathy with those political persons who have been 
arrested and imprisoned with or without regular specification of 
charge and open trial and who are still detained in prison as State 
prisoners or whose freedom of movement and association are still 
restricted by Executive order, and this Congress express the hope 
that their devotion to their country and hope of early attainment of 
Swarajya which will render these acts of injustice impossible will 
sustain them in their present trial. 

Res. VIII— Fgher Report. 

Pundit Ramhhuj Dutt Choudhury moved : — “That this Congiess 
having considered the composition and procedure of the Esher 
Committee and its report, which, if carried out, is calculated to 
increase the "subservience and impotence of India, is of opinion 
that the report furnished strong additional ground for non-co- 
operation and for showing how daugerous it is to postpone the 
immediate establishment of Swaraj.” 

Res. IX— Repression in Punjab. 

The President then moved the following resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted. “This Congress notes the resumption, in spite 
of the declarations of the Government of India to the contrary, of 
repression in the Punjab, Delhi and elsewhere and invites those 
concerned to bear their sufferings with fortitude whilst respecting all 
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lawful orders to prosecute non-violent non-co-operation with 
redoubled vigour. 

As free Elementary Education is the primary and urgent need 
of the masses of India this Congress urges on all Congress organisa- 
tions to introduce and enforce the same in their respective areas 
op national lines. 

Res. X— Indigenous Medicine. 

This Congress is of opinion that, having regard to the wide 
prevalence and generally accepted utility of the Ayurvedic and 
I'nani systems of medicine in India, earnest and definite efforts 
should bo made by the people of this country to further popularize 
these systems by establishing schools, colleges and hospitals for 
instruction and treatment in accordance with the indigenous 
systems. 

Res. XI Responsible Government in Native Steles. 

This Congress earnestly requests all the Sovereign Princess of 
India to take immediate steps to establish full responsible 
Government in their States. 

Res. XII— Mr. Horniman. 

This Congress puts on record its feelings of gratefulness to Mr. 
B. G. Horniman, whose arduous labours and courageous 
championship of the cause of India have made the Indian cause 
widely known to the people outside India, and condemns the policy 
of the Government which still keeps him removed from the Indian 
people." 

Res. X 111 —Congress Constitution. 

A long string of resolutions covering thirty-six articles of the 
New Congress Constitution, which alone took more than a hour to 
read, were all moved by Mr. Gandhi and were put to the vote one by 
one and Province by Province. They were all carried one or two 
delegates having voted against it. (see Poste) 

The Congress Constitution as drafted by the Congress 
Sub-Committee and as amended by the Subjects Committee was 
adopted amidst acclamation. 

Other Resolutions. 

The following other resolutions were adopted. “This Congress 
extends its hearty support to the Indians in East Africa and South 
Africa in their heroic and noble struggle against the treatment 
meted out. "to them, a treatment that threatens their social, economic 
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and political rain by the Governments of East Africa and South 
Africa. 

“This Congress approve of the policy of peaceful non-co-operation 
initiated by the Indians of East Africa with a view to secure 
complete equality of treatment, alike in law and in practice. 

“This Congress is painfully aware of the fact that in the present 
enslaved condition of the people of this country, it cannot give 
protection to their countrymen in Fiji, who have been so inhumanly 
treated by their Government and planters as to result in the 
enforced return of the poor men and women who had made Fiji 
their home. 

“This Congress considers that the helplessness of the Nation 
in the matter of the treatment of Indians in the British Dominions 
Overseas is a clear demonstration of the necessity of non-co-operu 
t ion for the establishment of Swarajya. 

“This Congress places on record its grateful appreciation of the 
valuable and selfless services rendered by Mr. C. F. Andrews to the 
cause of indentured Indians in Fiji and elsewhere and the Indian 
settlers in East and South Africa. 

“This Congress condemns the Government for its callous dis- 
regard of the immediate needs of the Indian people in leferenee to 
its policy as regards the exportation of foodstuffs in spite of the 
tamine conditions prevailing, and in order to mitigate the disastrous 
consequences thereof, this Congress advises the traders not to export 
foodstuffs (particularly wheat, and rice) and further advises 
producers and the public not to sell such foodstuffs to exporting- 
traders and agencies or help in any way the export of these stuffs,” 

Thanks to President. 

After these resolutions were passed a resolution \va* moved 
thanking the President, the. General Secretaries for the year, tne 
deception Committee and volunteers. 

Spe. V g on the resolution thanking the President Mr. Ben Spoor, 
Labour M. P.. paid i tribute to the President's skilful handling of the 
epoch making Congress in the history of Indian Nationalism. He would, 
he said, carry to his comrades in England that the Nationalists in 
India were absolutely united in purpose and inspired with a lofty 
idealum of which Mahatma Gandhi was the leader. * He appealed to 
all to scrupulously observe non-violence and keep the movement 
pure. He was glad to know that in this country an effort was being 
made to lead this nation along the difficult path of renunciation. 

Mr. Mohammad Ali while supporting the resolution paid ail 
eloquent tribute to the President’s bold advocacy of Indian’s rights 
in the Council and instanced his splendid opi>osition to the law df 
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conspiracy. Generations would remember that it was given to the 
President to conduct the deliberation of an assembly wherein Indians 
once for all declared to be no longer slaves. The sweep of Nationalism 
was tremendous as a natural sequel to the tremendous tyranny that 
had been prevalent in the country for the last 170 years. It was 
because they could ill afford to lose a single worker in cause of uplift 
of the nation at a time when the masses were unanimous. The next 
Congress he hoped, would be a Parliament of a nation that had freed 
itself from the soul-killing tyranny, not with violence, not with 
bloodshed, but with absolute readiness to undergo the tyranny that 
tyrants could impose. 

Mr. Shoukat Ali while emphasising the indissoluble union 
between Hindus and Mahoniedans, warned the Government that 
if they did not right the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs, nor grant 
SSwarajya, they must go away bag and baggage. 

Mr. Gaudhi here appealed to the audience to contribute their 
mite to the Tilak Swarajya Memorial to achieve that Home rule 
which was the late Mr. Tilak’s ‘Mantra 7 of every day life. 

As the result of the appeal, Seth Jamnalal, Chairman, Reception 
Committee donated one lakh of rupees to be utilised in helping 
those lawyers who might, after suspending their practice, take up 
national cause and find themselves in the need of pecuniary assistance. 
Professor Ram Murti followed with one thousand and other 
subscriptions poured in including some gold rings and some five 
thousand rupees were also promised on the spot. One lady assured 
Mr. Gaudhi that women of India would do their part creditably. 

On invitation of a gentleman from Gujrat the Congress agreed 
to assemble next year at Ahmedabad amidst shouts of Mahatma 
Gandhi Ki Jai. 


President's Concluding Speech. 

The President in dissolving le session made a long extempore 
speech in course of which h'> said : — My duty to-day is somewhat 
different front which you called upon me to open the proceedings. 
Then I was bound to lay before you the situation of our country 
and to lay also before you for aoce ptauce in toto or for rejection, if 
you please, what I believed to be the views of the country not only 
personally arrived at but in consultation with my Hindu and 
Moslem friends and even European friends who are not merely 
amidst us but also of us, such as R 9 V. Mr. Andrews. My first duty 
now is njpt to lepeat what I said before but to interpret the resolu- 
tions arrived at and to point out what lies behind them for the 
benefit of the rulers, officials, Europeans and the world. It is no 
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list of resolutions which you have passed that will give them any 
idea of the national soul that is being roused and that is making 
rapid march towards the destiny which you are determined to elevate 
under the law of God. The national passion has been aroused and 
Mahatma Gandhi has couched it with holy fire aud our -enthusiasm 
forgetting into freedom from which you have been long kept out 
for over 170 years has now been roused and has reached a degree 
which I am sorry the bureaucrat have not been here to see. Now, 
it. is this euthusiasm which is behind all the resolutions which you 
have passed. Interpreting the resolutions themselves the first and 
foremost is the unanimity with which you have pussed the two 
important resolutions of non-co operation and the first article of the 
Congress creed. I may honestly tell you that when my countrymen 
resolved to invite me to preside over this Congress I was trembling 
when I thought of the situation. I hesitated for three days aud at 
the same time while 1 was afraid 1 was buoyed up by hope and 
inspired by my duty to stand and face the situation whatever might 
be the eons(M|ueni*es. My hope was that I know that at the bottom 
our countrymen are just, kind, generous and humane. 1 should have 
been sorry if in my embarrasments 1 had declined the honour which 
you bestowed upon me and I should have lived a miserable life if I 
had not responded to the call of my country. As for the non-co- 
operation resolution it has been arrived after considerable hesitation 
and consultation among the leaders at workable basis to the dismay 
of your enemies and I hope to the very pleasant disappointment for 
some of those who were away from us because on one hand thoy had 
thought they would not be treated properly. 1 am sorry for that 
and on t he other hand feared that there might be some split. They 
must all be now glad that their fears proved futile and unfounded. 
I am very sorry that your Keccption Co mmittee made a mistake. 
Th«*y ought to have invited some of the prominent hureaucracts of 
the count r> to have come and stayed here throughout the procee- 
dings. If they had done so they would have, gone home and revised 
their old Bible that they are the Heaven appointed wardens of 
illiterate and teeming millions of India and that the people who 
support the Congress were few. a microscopic few. They would 
have seen that they had been living hitherto in a fool’* paradise. 
What is it that has brought about this change of things. We have 
got no\. simply as delegates, apart from visitors, fifteen thousand. 
A vast majority of whom are what we call the ordinary people of the 
cou.itry, by no means, the educated minority, much less the lawyers’ 
minority. As far as I could ascertain the lawyer element has been 
extremely small in this Congress. This is the greatest congress yet 
held in India and l believe the proportion of lawyers is yet the 
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smallest ( voice, 44 cjuestion ” ). Well, that may he your view but 
that is what I think is the proportion of the lawyer element. Be 
that as it may the delegates to this congress are fifteen thousand 
drawn from the whole country. Taking the proportion of 
seven hundred members of the House of Commons to the people 
of England and the proportion here of the delegates to the 
people of India you will find that the latter is three times 
the proport : on that the House of Commons bears to the people of 
England. On the other hand the bureaucracy here or the trus- 
tees appointed, I do not know by whom (a voice by themselves) of 
the dumbs and teeming millions of India — if they had come here 
they would have found that it is not the few microscopic minority 
that lead the people but it is the people that are practically leading 
the leaders (hear, hear). I am sure you will see that this is the 
commencement of the true democracy. I have already said that 
democracy means universal education and universal suffrage and 
it is very necessary that the thinkers arc brought down from flights 
to imagination to think and act with the people. In no democracy 
can a few people hope to be. tin; leaders of the whole country. 

Referring to spirit or democracy now prevailing in the country 
which he said it was impossible to crush by repression, the president 
instanced a story which said that there was once a heavy storm 
and the ocean, began to put forth huge waves and the people who 
were hitherto living in safety began to go inward with all the 
things available. There was an old woman who did not like logo 
inward and carry her things. She took back the rushing ocean, 
she was helpless and was swept away by the waves. The same 
will be the fate of Bureaucracy. Ii* they tried by repression to 
put b .vk that, spirit and like that old woman would not only he 
beaten by the waves but in her attempt she will even lose all that 
she had in her cottage. It is time that bureaucracy revised their 
old ideas about us : it is time that they no longer confess our sins 
but conless their own sins : if they do then and not till then could 
there be spiritual contentment of the noble cause which President 
Wilson, and M. Clomenccau said was looming in the horizon of free- 
dom when the war began. When war was concluded we found that so 
many statements which led us to sacrifice men and money were all 
unredeemed. I do not know why their very kind words were sub- 
stituted for old words and sovereignity of people gave place to 
self-determination "When the war came to -end these principles 
were set aside and were applied only to European minorities in the 
Turkish territories. But so far as the Turks were concerned 
these maxims were not thought of. In the faee of all this our 
duty is now very plain : it is to carry on the oulture and the spirit 
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to accelerate the evolution of the national ideal as you have been 
doing hitherto. The mass as a whole as distinguished from indivi- 
duals have begun to move and I want you to see that it moves for- 
ward and forward and never goes backwards ; whatever methods 
you adopt eventually for achieving your freedom, whatever be the 
exact form which may he reached by this culture of national 
ideal the movement of the masses is to be kept up. Unless this 
is kept up reaction may take place and if it Joes our doom is sealed. 
We have to educate the masses and to see that the masses as a 
whole receive more and more tire, more and more impetus, purges 
itself of impurities that may have lurked hitherto and then we can 
see the dawn of freedom. Nagpur has been the Thermopylae alike 
in the history of Congress and the history of our country. Over 
the graves of Thermopylae it was written “here we die. for our 
country’s sake.” Any of you who might, be subjected to repres- 
sion, if you mean to adopt and carry out the principle of renuncia- 
tiou and sacrifice you shall have to act, whether you say so or not, 
and tell youi brothers, sisters, father and mother : “Here we suffer 
and here we shall die for our country’s sake.” My interpretation 
therefore of this Congress is that under whatever name the woijd 
may call it, non-c< -operation is behind the people. People educated 
or uneducated, r 4 e n, women and children, are all up for freedom — 
which has be.ui denied to them these one hundred and seventy 
years ai d the evils of the absence of freedom have been accentuated 
these two or three years. Ever since the Punjab tragedy began, our 
duty is independent of the particular methods that may bo adopted 
from time to time to educate ourselves and march onward and 
onward. 

Continuing the President thanked all for having made his 
duties smooth and the Reception Committee foi their very warm 
reception. Referring to Mr. Ben Spoor’s appreciation of hie 
handling the deliberations both in the Subjects Committee and 
the open Congress the President said, he feared his rulings might 
not have been always correct But they were all “bona-fides.” He 
regretted Mr. Patel’s resignation of the General Secretaryship hut 
was satisfied that the veteran patriot Motlial Nehru had extended 
to him the right hand of fellowship. Mr. Patel would however 
continue to assist him with his valuable experience. 

Coming to the greetings from the Labour Party in the name of 
the Congress he asked Mr. Spoor to convey to the Labour Party 
the message of the Indian’s fraternal greetings and hoped that the 
friendship and alliance thus begun would admit of no obstacles 
but will admit of every thing that will promote the sprit of this 
alliance. 
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Concluding the President said, the very warm reception 
accorded to him all round would be the sustaining factor in his 
old age — an age which depends more on memories and very little 
on Actualities, (loud applause). 
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MADRAS— 29th December ; 1920. 

The following is the full text of Mr. C. V. Chiutamoni’s speech 
at the third session of the National Liberal Federation held afr 
Madras on the 20th instant. 

Fellow- Liberals, — I had hoped to come to this session of our all- 
India organization not in the capacity of president hut as an humble 
member of the rank and lilo. Last year and the year before «vo had 
for president two honoured leaders, admired for their ability and 
respected for their character, who have laid the country under deep 
obligation by their life long services. It was my hope, and your 
hope, that our distinguished countryman SSir Ghimanlal Netalvad, who 
relii.uuislied the office of a High Court judge in order to resume his 
active participation in political life but who has since been appointed 
a member of the Bombay Executive Council, would fill the chair 
that had Ixcu adorned by Mr. » w; urei.dranath Banerjea and Sir 
Sivaswaini Aiyer. But this was not to be. My sense of the fitness 
of things would have lad nw unhesitatingly to decline the kind 
invitation that took me by surprise a fortnight ago if I had not. 
deemed it unwise to embarrass the reception committee by putting 
them to the necessity of a fresh election so late in the (lay. The. 
difficult and honourable office of president of the National Liberal 
Federation of India is only deservd by one of our veteran leaders 
and I am not guilty of affectation when I say that my gratitude U 
the deeper that even under the stress of necessity you should have 
thought of me in that connection, Apart from my sense of yonr 

24 
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generous kindness, you will not blame me if I feel a particular 
gratification in the thought that I have been summoned to this 
position in the presidency to which I belong although my adopted 
ht>me is in another province. 

Liberals and the Congress. 

Fellow-Liberals^ the events of the year and the complexity of 
the political situation, combined with the shortness of time at my 
disposal, have increased the difficulty of my task and I have need of 
your indulgence in full measure. It is not necessary to re-state the 
circumstances that led to the organisation of our party. Whatever 
disposition ihere might have been in 1918, among ourselves or those 
from whpm it was our painful duty to separate, to doubt whether it 
;was a wise step we took, I venture to think that there can bo none 
s$ihis stage. During this interval, the Indian National Congress 
has marchod rapidly from* policy to policy, under leaders some of 
whom are entitled to respect but not all of whom were familiar faces 
even in the recent past. It may have acted rightly, or it may not 
have. Of one thing I am certain. We who left it with sorrow 
becauso of the conviction that its old policy was still the wise policy 
and that the enduring interests of the country demanded an 
orgmmtion that would pursue it vigorously without divided 
com sals upon fundamental points cannot in reason be accused of 
disloyalty to the principles of the Congress. I go farther and say 
that. \v;i arc the true Congressmen and not those who, while 
nominilly in the Congress, have lost faith in its very creed and 
committed themselves to, or are in search of, policies and methods 
incdmpi'ible with tho vital Article of the Constitution to which 
they h ive pledged themselves to adhere. Indeed, it would be in 
the (i n ms of things if they gave themselves another label and left to 
us tli 5 cherished name of the Indian National Congress. 

Events of the year. 

Gentlemen, I have referred to tho changed policy of the Congress. 
You a:ul I disapprove of it because in our judgment it is not only 
i:ot c ilcr.lated to achieve it*’ avowed object but is injurious to tho 
1 ) 08 '; interest of our country. It is true we decline to endorse 
hysterical descriptions of the British Government. We are certain 
1 hat it is not beyond redemption as the ardent missionaries of the 
new cult must attempt to make out in order to make converts of 
unthinking men and callow youths. But we are as sensible as they 
jiro of the wrongs that have been perpetrated and the grievous 
failure ta do justice, and I am sure I interpret your mind correctly 
when I say that our opposition to non-co-operation is not due to 
tenderness for the authors of the wrongs. The Govern- 
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ment uannot escape the responsibility for the present political muddle. 
If it had acted with wisdom and righteousness, the reforms would 
haye had a fairer reception and England’s credit in India would have 
stood much higher. I need not detain you over the Bowlatt Aot f 
except to ask the Oovernment of India to admit with candour that 
the last twenty months have proved that they were wrong in passing 
it, and to act with courage and remove it from the statute book. 
Suoh legislation was bound to provoke a strong reply, and it did. 
But I am bound to say that the agitation over-stepped the limits 
imposed by consideration of the public safety, and' there followed 
those disastrous occurrences which furnished an excuse for the 
Punjab horrors. . For these the Oovernment of the provinoe was not 
aloue to blame. The Oovernment of India were answerable in equal 
measure. They upheld the former and were impervious to counsels 
of moderation and restraint. They forgot that 1 he who allows 
oppression shares the crime. 7 At about the same time was published 
their despatch on the reforms (of March 5, 1919) which betrayed a 
regrettable tendency to whittle them down. The Oovernment of India 
Bill as introduced in the House of Commons did not give satisfaction 
either. Fortunately it was passed * later in a more acceptable form. 
Also the appointment of the Hunter Committee with three capable 
Indian representatives created some hope of relief in the 
matter of the Punjab. But the confessions of the wrong-doers 
before the Committee, in which a note of challenge was struck, 
naturally made a most painful impression on the public mind. 
Fortunately, the release of a large number of persons ur, justly 
incarcerated after the mockery of a judicial trial brightened the 
outlook a little. 

This was the situation when we met in Calcutta a year ngo. 
What has happened since 1 I am sorry to have to say it, but it is 
the fact that we have met a series of disappointments. A financial 
policy was followed, particularly in the matter of the sale of Beverse 
Councils, which was the levcrso of beneficial to India. It was not 
only Indians possessing a kuowledgo of the subject, but the “Times 
of India ” that described the action of Government as ‘ organized 
plunder \ Indian oriticism made no impression upon the Govern- 
ment of India. Military expenditure has been run up with a 
reckless disregard of Indian interests. The increase of emoluments 
of the so-called imperial services, whose personnel is European in 
the main and who were always in receipt of handsome salaries, 
allowances and pensions, have further added to the enormous cost 
of administration and also given occasion for a repetition of the 
old question, whether the services are for the country or the county 
is for the services. 
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The Punjab. 

The majority of the Hunter Committee, i. e., the European 
members made a disappointing report and while the despatch of the 
Secretary of State enunciated sound principles for future guidance, 
action was not taken to vindicate justice and the honour of the 
Indian nation. The Government of Lord Cholmsford, who failed in 
their duty in the mouths of our agony, continues to enjoy the 
unabated couiidence of his Majesty’s Government ; Sir Michtel 
O’Dwyer, who to our amazement was sent back to India as Chairman 
of the Army in India Committee, instead of being at least censured 
was bespattered with unbecoming praise ; nearly all the other wrong- 
doers still occupy positions of authority in the hapless province ; 
even Dyer is allowed the enjoyment of a comfortable pension at the 
expense of the very people whose salt ho has eaten only to show 
how cheap he held their lives. Germany in Belgium has been 
faithfully copied by Britain in the Punjab and heavy indemnities 
have been levied from whole cities and districts because some of 
their inhabitants committed crimes. The relative amounts of the 
compensation awarded to the English victims of frenzied mobs and 
to the far more numerous victims of official lawlessness arc a melan- 
choly study in contrasts and a fit subject, for the satirist. Because 
the Secretary of State screwed up his courage to the sticking point 
and disapproved of Prnssianism in India he became the object of 
envenomed attack in Parliament : the House of Lords upheld Dyer 
and a hundred or more honourable M. P.’s memorialized the Premier 
to remove Mr. Montagu from office. This scries of transactions was 
fittingly concluded by the avoidance of discuss; on in Council’ by the 
exercise of an arbitrary right, which I regret to say will continue to 
reside in heads of Governments in the reformed constitution. 

Some of the clauses of the treaty of 4 peace ’ with Turkey gave 
just offence to our Moslem fellow-countrymen who rightly complain 
that the pledge given by the Prim Minister in 1918 was not kept. 

The recommendations of the Esher Committee on the army in 
India followed by those of the Lovett Committee oil the Medical 
(Services, had not precisely the effect of a healing balm, for both 
were unquestionably anti-Lidiaii in their nature, whatever the 
intentions of their authors might have been, and their effect was to 
exacerbate a situation none too easy without these irritants. The 
Mtiestioii has been put, rightly in my opinion, What is the practical 
value of the Declaration of the 20th August, 1917, if the constitution 
of the Army in India is to be what the Esher Committee have 
recommended ! It is a*ked, again I say rightly, how arv! Indians 
to dismiss from their mind? suspicion of the motive of some at any 
fate of EiieiUhmeii in high Jure* if *u«:b recommendations coulu 
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soriously be put forward by a body of responsible officers of the 
Government as those of the Committee presided over by Sir Vernfey 
Lovett i 

Reforms Rules. 

If you consider for a moment some of the Rules made under the 
Government of India Act, is it easier to think favourably of those 
who wield authority in and over this country 1 I am mindful of 
the certificate given to Simla by the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament, but this circumstance does not make me distrustful of 
my own opinion to the contrary when I remember who some of its 
members are and what are their political complexion and antece- 
dent : — Did not the noble Chairman of the Committee vote for Lord 
Finlay's motion in the House of Lords for Dyer against Mr, 
Montagu ? — 1 will only say this on those rules, that apparently, no 
important suggestion made by any non-official body was deemed 
worthy of acceptance by Government here or the Joint Committee in 
England. The rule that the finance member of Government must bo 
a member of the Executive Council makes finance practically a 
reserved subject and is not very complimentary to ministers. The 
principle of the corporate responsibility of ministers, the importance 
of which was emphasized in the Joint Committee’s report of last 
year, is departed from in some of the rules and yet they have been 
sanctioned by that very Committee. Heavy, unequal, and in at 
least two eases, excessive toll is levied upon the provinces by the 
central Government, which, instead of husbanding its resources is 
dominated by a spirit of ‘expenditure’ and is spending far too much 
on unproductive objects. In Bihar tho existing constitution of the 
Executive Council is retained, i.e. there arc two European official 
members and only one Indian l.oii-oflWal member, which is a flagrant 
departure from the recommendation of tho Joint Committee. In 
this presidency and in Bengal, the strength of the Executive Council 
has been raised from three to four although ministers have taken 
or are about to take over about halt the subjects for no more serious 
reason than that the 1. 0. S. members who are in possession may 
not have to bo disturbed. Tho strength of the Government of India 
has not been reduced although a number of subjects has been trans- 
ferred to ministers responsible to provincial legislatures. Nor, finally 
can one pretend to be satisfied with all the selections that have 
been made of members of councils and ministers. 

No one hears of the Indian section of the Indian Defence 
Force, whose discouraging story was told by Sir Sivaswami Aiyer 
some little time ago. i am not aware that any actiou has been taken 
d6 yet to constitute a territorial force. King’s Commissions granted 
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to Indians are still few and far between. One hears not a word 
about the provision of facilities in India for the training of Indian 
officers. A iecent notification of the (Government of India has the 
effect of exempting practically every European in India from the 
operation of the Arms Buies while they are eminently unsatisfactory 
from the stand- point of the Indian. The tale that comes from our 
countrymen in South Africa, in Kenia and Tanganyika, and in Fiji 
is distressing atid humiliating and his Majesty’s Government have 
failed to safeguard the legitimate interest and protect the honour 
of the King’s ‘equal subjects’ of Indian nationality. The continued 
employment of Indian troops in Mesopotamia and other countries 
of Mid-Asia for imperial purposes, and the permission accorded for 
the export of 490,000 tons of wheat when the season was unfavoura- 
ble and prices were prohibitive have also to be noted. I have reason 
to think that the Government of India are proceeding to constitute 
‘imperial’ chemical and industrial services to be manned principally — 
by Europeans. Not all the provincial Governments have supported 
this measure, and it is the more difficult to defend as the development 
of industries is a transferred subject in every province. 

Non-Co-oper&tion . 

This summary of tho principal political events of the year is 
illustrative. There are other and similar acts and omissions, which 
could be pointed to an evidence of a spirit in the Government which 
is far from being conducive to the creation of opinion in its favour to 
the strengthening of the belief which all advocates of ordered progress 
and constitutional action are naturally desirous of fostering, that there 
is a genuine and earnest desire on the part of the Government to act 
in the spirit of the reforms and the Boyal Proclamation that heralded 
them, to accelerate our political progress aud economic development. 
Certainly I do not imply that nothing has been done by the Govern- 
ment worthy of our commendation. Even one such outstanding event 
as tho appointment of Lord Sinha to the exalted office of Governor 
stands to the credit of British statesmanship and is calculated to keep 
bright our hope for the future of India as a free nation in the British 
Commonwealth. Yet it stands to reason that in the face of a succes- 
sion of disappointments auger is apt to overcome reason in the not 
highly instructed popular mind and any political method that looks 
heroic and promises quick results naturally finds ready acceptance par- 
ticularly when preached by a political Sanyasi widely revered for the 
rare moral grandeur of his character and among a people to whom 
anything even seemingly spiritual makes an irresistible appeal. 

In promulgating their resolution on non-co-oporation the 
Government of India evidently looked at its cause aud cure from a 
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different view-point, There was no perception that their own 
"mistakes and those of their masters chiefly accounted for the amount 
of public support that the movoment had succeeded in obtaining, or 
that the remedy lay in their own hands. No exception can be taken 
to their appeal to the sober elements of society to make a bold stand 
against the disruptive propaganda, and I am grateful for the 
wisdom that resisted the temptation to embark on a fresh campaign 
of repression. Coercive action by the state would only have added 
to the number of hjroes and martyrs and the movement stood to 
gain everything from any exoess of zeal on the part of the guardians 
of law and order. If it has been a failure, as fortunately it has 
boen, the result is due to its own inherent unsouudness ar.d to the 
commonsense of the people of India. But the good sense of the 
Government has also contributed to the result and it is to be bopft},. 
that the lesson of the different policies of last year and this will iflafr 
be lost upon Simla and Delhi. There are two points which should* 
be emphasized in this connection. One that the Government of 
India should not imagine that all trouble is over with tho failure 
of the non-co-operation movement. They ought to realizo that 
thore is acute discontent in the land and that immediate remedial 
measures are imperatively needed. They owe it to themselves to 
regain tho lost confidence of the people. Without the support of 
opinion their position will become increasingly untenable, but they can 
not hope to have it on their side notwithstanding the introduction of 
the reforms, until their acts speak for them and convin e the people 
that though partly alien in psrsonncl the interests and the honour 
of India are safe in the keeping of the Government oi India as in that 
of a national government. The narrative of events that 1 have 
placed before you is proof positive that at present it is impossible 
for Indians to cherish such a feeling for the British Government. On 
behalf of the party whoso watchword, in tho language of Sir 
Pherozshah Mehta is loyal patriotism, none of whom see a destiny 
for the motherland out side the British Empire, I would send forth 
from this platform of the National Liberal Federation an earnest 
appeal to the Government of India to change their policy, not to do 
anything that may justify the suspicion that they are loss regardful 
of Indian interests, Indian life and Indian honour than of Briiish, to 
bo vigilant in the removal of wrongs, to substitute Justice for Prestige 
as their rule oi conduct, to initiate and carry forward measures to 
secure economic development, social efficiency and political equality. 
Without positive action along these lines, no appeals to the people 
and no costly publicity bureaus will avail them. Once they 
regain their credit, they can defy fomentors of trouble to do 
their worst. 
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Fellow-Liberals, the Government recolution on non-eo-operatloii 
W is, os you are aware, utilized in certain quarters to teach us our duty ' 
at this juncture. It was said that we were lethargic, it is assumed 
that it was in our power to stop the movement if we but exerted 
ourselves, we wanted courage fp face unpopularity, we timidly follow- 
ed the extremist at a distance, our weakness would be responsible 
for repression by Government to end a pernicious campaign if it 
could be suppressed by no other means. I have pleaded not guilty 
to these and other accusations as often as they were uttered, and 
I do so again in your name and on your behalf. Our critics forget 
that extremism is the direct product of the policy of the Government 
and our unpopularity is in reality the expression of the public distrust 
of its motives and measures. When English friends refer to our 
party’s lack of influence I invariably tell them that it is a tribute to 
the character of their administration and the reputation they enjoy, 
rightly or wrougly, after a hundred and fifty years of rule. Is it not 
remarkable that every Indian who is suspected of a kindly feeling for 
Englishmen and their Government should lost caste with his own 
people. 1 would ask them to reflect upon the meaning of this pheno- 
menon. We have a straight policy. We are neither apologists 
nor enemies of the British Government. Our supreme concern is the 
well-being and advancement of our motherland and we approach 
every problem from this single point of view. And we speak our 
inind freely in disregard of consequences to ourselves — it is immaterial 
-whether we offend extremists on the one side or the other — but 
-With a deep solicitude for the public interest. And all who judge 
our acts and utterances by any other standard must necessarily be 
disappointed time and ngain. 

I have stated that aur opposition to non-co-operation spring 
from our conviction of its inutility, the harm it would do to oiir 
cause and our countrymen. Your time need not be taken up by an 
attempt at a detailed consideration of the seveial items of the 
programme. So much has been laid upon them that there is little 
need to adduce arguments again to demoustate their unwisdom. 
At first it was put forward as a protest against the Punjab and 
Khilafat wrongs ; it has since developed into a political method to 
obtain Swaraj in twelve months — nearly four of which have expired. 
If electors did not vote and politicians declined to go into the 
councils : if lawyers gave up the practice of their profession and 
students left colleges and schools, and if imported goods were boy- 
cotted, we should be within sight of “nirvana.” Mr. Gandhi’s 
explanations on the platform and in the press leave me for one in 
some doubt as to his idea of the Swaraj we are to enjoy : the 
government of the country or of our individual selves. Frantic 
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efforts were made, at various places and in os many ways, although 
there, was a family resemblance between the tactics employed at all 
places, — some of them not so ‘non-violent’ after all and at some 
places, e,g., Agra and Cawnpore, positively disgraceful to restrain 
voters and defeat obnoxious candidates. But the electors recorded 
votes and the councils have been filled. No client is inconvenienced 
to-day by a dearth of practising lawyers. Nor has any school or 
college had to be closed for want of teachers or students, in spite of 
the reprehensible advice given to them to disregard parental authority 
and give up their studies, forsooth, because we are in a state pf 
war : I may be blamed for employing strong language, but I confess 
I cannot condemn too strongly this sinister ingredient in the non- 
co-operator’s specific for obtaining immediate Swaraj. I am not 
aware that an impression has been made upon Lancashire’s business 
with India. Unfortunately too, ‘the race for honours, not honour’ 
is in full swing as ever, while I verily believe that the number of 
candidates for honorary as well as stipendiary offices is still largely 
in excess of the numbers required. It has all along been my con- 
viction that the negative creed of non-co-operation is opposed to the 
nature of things, and no raging, tearing propaganda, no whirlwind 
campaign, no shock tactics, no, not even such social tyranny as was 
practised the other day in Delhi, can bring its success. 

Neither can Swaraj, immediate or remote, within or outside the 
the Empire, be attained by such means. We can and shall roach 
our political goal of complete self-government such as the dominions 
enjoy, by constitutional action inside the councils and outside by 
demonstrating our fitness in office and in council, and by building 
up the strength of the nation. Unceasing work in the various 
spheres of national life so as to make of Indians a more efficient as 
well as a more united nation, and organized and sustained efforts 
in the political field to secure much needed reforms in administration, 
'military not less than civil, are the only means by which we can 
hope to achieve success. They may be the commonplace and 
unheroic, there may be nothing about them to catch the fancy, 
they are certainly oldfashioned and not novel or sensational. But 
originality in politics is not always a merit and not everything that 
is new is good. To those however who are impatient for 
immediate Swaraj, I must frankly admit that our well-tried method 
offers no hope. Let there be no make-l>elief or self-deception ; let us 
call things by their proper names. Immediate Swarqj is an euphe- 
mism fer revolution. And revolution cannot be accomplished by 
appeals to constituted authorities. But non-co-operation cannot 
achieve it either. I have a constitutional aversion for prophesying, 
which Mr. Balfour has described as the most su perilous form of error, 
25 
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while according to Sir Charlee DiHke political prophecy ia the mock 
futile of all prophecies. But not even Macaulay’s -school-boy runs 
any risk in venturing the prediction that non-coperation will not 
bring about the wished for revolution. To those* into~whose soul 
the iron has entered and who have worked themselves into the 
conviction that any state of existence would be better than life 
Under this Government, the only path that is open is armed revolt. 
If they think they can, if they feel they must, let them go toward 
and risk it. I will deplore their folly but will respect their courage 
and straight-forwardness. But to desist from such a course of 
action and at the same time to denounce constitutional agitation as 
another name for mendicancy, while you go on strirring up feelings 
and undermining respect for law and authority among the masses 
Who have not developed an intelligent understanding, is I confess, 
beyond my poor comprehension on any assumption that dues not 
savour of uncharitableness. Whether such persons adopt Mr. 
Gandhi’s programme or mere modestly content themselves with the 
acceptance of 'principle of the non-co-operation,’ while releasing 
their surcharged feeling by the denunciation of us Liberals, so dear 
to the neart of a species of extremist publicists, they equally mislead 
themselves and their hearers and followers and only act as clogs in 
the wheel of progress. In this view of the matter, I deplore the 
attempt that is being made to alter the creed of the Congress. Wo 
shall lament the blunder if it should be perpetrated, and as an old 
if humble Congressman I cannot but wish that in that event they 
may also decide to call that institution the Swarajya Sabha or any- 
thing else — anything in fact, but the Indian National Congress. 

One word more on this subject. It is desirable that people 
should understand whether it is that Mr. Gandhi would lead them. 
For this purpose they cannot do better than to acquaint themselves 
with the contents of his book, "Indian Home Rule.” It will be an 
eye-opener. In fact, fellow-Liberals, it strikes me that it will not 
be a bad investment for our Liberal leagues to arrange for the wide 
distribution of copies of that publication, in English and in the 
languages of the country. I rather think that the glimpse it will 
afford into Mr. Gandhi’s Swarajya will disillusion the people and we 
shall have won back at least a respectable number of our tempoarily 
misguided oountrymen to the path of political sanity. 

The Esher Committee Report 

Now Gentlemen, I will, with your permission, proceed to 
consider briefly a State paper on a subject of capital importance, 
which has provoked acute controversy both in this country and in 
England. The attention that has been bestowed upon the report 
of what ii known as the Esher Committees is less than was demanded 
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h jr tha astounding recommendations it embodies Yoor Council 
recorded a weighty resolution up<>n the eubjeet at their meeting held 
at Bombay in October under the chairmanship o! Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyer. It was the first and only connected and comprehensive 
statement ol the Indian position in relation to that Committee and 
their report, and I am justified in asking his Majesty’s Government 
not to take action without giving their serious consideration to our 
representation. The Committee was sprung* upon an unsuspecting 
public who were taken aback by its composition. Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, was not left to rest upon his laurels as the saviour of the 
Punjab but sent back in the face of protests, as a member and noting 
chairman, to the country whioh he had wronged and humiliated. 
The President, Lord Esher .never came. Not a solitary Indian was 
included in it in the first instance : was it in order to confirm 
the Indian view of Britain’s military policy, that the 
army in India exists primarily to safeguard her Empire 
in the -East at India’s expense ? It was not until this was 
strongly criticised by your deputation then in England, that the 
nomination of an Indian was announced. And who was. he ? Sir 
Umar Hyat Khan whose ways and views remind one of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain's phrase 1 friends of every country but their own.’ 
This was Simla’s little joke at our expense. Again it was in response 
to the urgent representation of members of your deputation, that to- 
wards the end of November i. e., more than three months after the 
appointment of the Committee and after the first and most important 
part of the report had already been submitted and given a sort of 
benediction, a second Indian was asked to join it. The Committee 
made up their mind of fundamental points before setting fopt on 
India’s soil and without caring to know the views of the people 
or of the Government of the country. Here they examined no 
witnesses ; they were content with informal consultation with such 
persons as they themselves chose to honour with an invitation. The 
whole of their proceedings was conducted within dosed doors. If 
this was how the Committee was constituted and how its business 
was transacted, what is one to say of the authority tbit accorded 
even a semblance of approval to any part of the recommendations 
at that very early stage of its deliberations? 

The recommendations themselves are in the main reactionary 
and objectionable in the extreme. What is their essence. That the 
Army in India is for all practical purposes a branch of the British 
Army, to be controlled from the War Office much more than by the 
Governor-General in Council or even the Secretary of State for 
India. Its strength, it* constitution and organisation, the purpose 
for which it is to be employed, are to be determined more with 
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reference to Britain’s imperial needs, real or supposed, actual or 
potential, than by the requirements of the people of India. The 
Indian Legislature is to be “ non est ” so far as the defensive 
organization of India is concerned, even the executive Government 
in which there are two English members for one Indian and which 
acts in subordination to the Secretary of State who is a member of 
His Majesty’s Government, is to have little voice. The Secretary 
of State himself is to be virtually powerless. The centre of autho- 
rity is to be the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India is to be his nominee, to be in direct com- 
munication with him over the heads of the Governor-General and 
the Secretary of State and their Councils, and carry out his behests. 
The former is not to have a military adviser save their Commander- 
in-Chief ; even the adviser of the latter is to be a deputy of the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. There is one Indian, 
however, whose existence is recognized. He is never ignored, never 
let alone : it is the Indian taxpayer. His business is not 
to reason why ; it is to pay, pay, pay. It is stated that India’s 
budget is to be considerably increased. It is already more than 
double of what it was before the war that was to end war, the war 
that was fought to establish the reign of peace on earth and good- 
will among men. Gentlemen, the war has certainly ended peace. 
Who among us that knows how poor and incapacitated the people 
are, with insufficient food and clothing, with wretched house to live in 
and no medical relief, sunk in destitution and victims of disease, 
who among us that realizes what enormous strides we have .to make 
in the arts of peace before we can raise our head among the nations 
of the world, who has the slightest notion what vast increases of 
outlay on beneficial services are urgently required and how difficult 
it is to raise revenue — what Indian is there who can contemplate 
with equanimity the dire prospect of a further addition to the military 
burdens of this poor country ? But this is what is in store for us unless 
we arc able to persude the British Government and Parliament to 
reject the recommendations of the Iishcr Committee. 

We arc not even to have the consolation that with added 
expenditure w ill come a new orientation of policy. Our share in the 
defence of our country is to continue to be a subordinate and inconspi- 
cuous one. Nothing is said about the admission of our countrymen 
into the naval and air forces of tho.Crowu, or into the artillery and 
cavalry, nor about the admission of an adequate number of Indians 
to the Commissioned ranks of the Army, nor about the opening 
of military colleges in India to train Indians as officers ; not even 
about their admission into the existing institutions maintained out 
uf the taxes payed by us. The Committee’s treatment of the 
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subject of a territorial force was meagre, reluctant, condescending, 
and altogether unsatisfactory. As our veteran leader Sir Dinsha 
Wacha used to prove at Congress, session after session, India 
has paid dearly on account of the one-sided Army Amalgama- 
tion Scheme of 1859. The price exacted from her under the Esher 
dispensation will be far heavier. The position is humiliating in the 
extreme and I would warn the authorities here and in England, very 
respectfully, but not even a more liberal declaration of policy than 
that of August, 1917, accompanied by more substantial reforms than 
are being inaugurated in the civil Government of the country, will 
or can reconcile the most modest of Indians to a continuation of the 
anti-Indian military policy that has been followed throughout the 
period of British rule in this country. Does England ask for India’s 
trust ? She on her part must rule India. Aud England’s military 
policy will bo the touchstone of her sincerity. 

We do not profess to bo able to pronounce on purely technical 
matters of which the professional soldier must remain the judge. If 
England’s convenience is served by the stationing in India of a 
larger Army than is requied for India’s defence, wo should not 
object, to it provided the cost of the excess troops is defrayed by 
England herself. But we have every right, and it is our duty, to 
insist upon being heard upon constitutional points aud upon issues 
that effect our safety, strength and honour as a nation. On these 
I venture to think that the Federation cannot do better than to 
endorse and emphasize the proposals made by its council in October. 
The Army in India should be independent of the British Army and 
under the control of the Government of India and not of the War 
Office. The Comniander-in-Chicf should only be the executive head 
of the Army and should not bo a member of the Govcnjor-Geucral’H 
Council. There should be a civilian Member for defence correspon- 
ding to the Secretary of State for War and the First Loid of the 
Admiralty in the British Cabinet. Indian troops should not as a 
rule be employed in service outside the frontiers of India, except in 
grave emergencies aud with the free consent of the Governor-General 
in Council. Indians should be freely admitted to all arms of defence. 
Not less than 25 per cent of the King’s Commissions should immedi- 
ately be given to his Majesty’s Indian subjects, and the proportion 
should be raised to 50 per cent, in ten years, by an annual increment 
of two and half per cent. Adequate facilities should be provided in 
India for the training of Indians as officers in all branches of the Army. 
All invidious distinctions based upon considerations of race should 
be abolished in tho Army. The Indian Territorial Force should be 
constituted on exactly the samo lines and its members entitled to 
the same rights aud privileges as the Indian Auxiliary Force. There 
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requirementt- of the Army in India, end it should oe recruited in 
India u well as in England. And as a transitory, arrangement so long 
ai.the Army in India is maintained partly to meet imperial needs 
and is controlled by the British War Office,, fair and adequate share 
of Irtdife’s military expenditure,, determined by the relative interests 
and capacity of the two countries, should be paid by the British 
Treasury. 

A few woids more before I. leave this subject. In taking decisions 
1 would ask the Government here and in England to pay due heed 
to a few accepted proposition. As Mr. Balfour has said, the aim 
should be to secure ‘an' expansible army, a power of increasing our 
effective fighting force to a far larger extent than the regular troops.’ 
‘A mistake brings down an avalance of expense in its wake’ said Mr. 
(now Lord) Haldane in introducing his great scheme of Army 
Reorganization in 1906, 'and the result is you find yourself with 
money thrown away, whioh might have been used, had you had a 
common policy, for a good purpose.’ ‘We must consider reductions of 
personnel because without such reductions you cannot get economy 
in Army expenditure.’ Further on, he said in the same great speech: 
‘T^e biggest thing of all is policy. That is not a thing about which 
soldiers can calculate. The size of the Army depends on whether your 
policy is one thing or anothei.’ He laid stress upon the fact that ‘it is 
not absolutely essential in considering what you have got to do to 
provide for every possible contingency, because if you were to 
attempt to do that you would make yourself bankrupt as a nation 
and so stop all chance of social reform. ‘Social reform’ he said with 
conviction, ‘must be provided for. It makes an urgent call upon us. 
Accordingly, your policy, be it for the Army or for the Navy, must 
be a policy of probabilities. Policy must determine your strategy 
ant the provision you make for your necessities.’ ‘You ought to aim 
at getting quantity rather than quality in the reservoir from which 
you are to expand.’ Lord Haldane as Secretary of State for War 
was of the fame opinion as Mr. Balfour, that the power of expan- 
sion is the important factor. It was an interesting coincidence that 
speaking in the 6ame year and month in the Indian Legislative 
Council our great patriot-statestman, Mr. Gokhale expressed almost 
identical views on a wise military policy for India. He urged short 
service for the Indian Army, the creation of Indian reserves, and 
the extension to our countrymen of the privilege of citizen- 
soldiership. Mr. Gokhale said : Our military defence will then be 
‘gradually placed on a national basis, the Army will have the support 
of the nation behind it, the present military burden will be largely 
reduced,. and fund 8Qt free to be devoted to other objects of national 
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Well-being ; toe people til th* country, instead of being condemned 
is at present merely to pay the taxes and then helplessly look' tiVi 
will be enabled to feel a real and living interest in their Army, and 
our position in the matter .wilTcease to wound our self-respect/ 
These Words of far seeing wisdom fell upon deaf ears when 
they were uttered. Fourteen years have since elapsed ; the great 
War has left lessons behind. Will they now be taken note' of and 
acted upon, or shall we be compelled to repeat, not for the first tune; 
the famous words of Burke, ‘Invention is exhausted, reason is 
fatigued, experience has given judgment, but obstinacy is hot 
conquered V 

One last word. I desire to express our sense of appreciation of 
the seryioe rendered to India in connection with the Esher Commit- 
tee Report by 'the “ Times ” and Professor A. B. Keith. 

The Lovett Committee Report. 

On the heels of the Esher Committee Report came another 
document which could not be received by the Indian public with 
any more favour than the former. A passing reference bias already 
been made to it, and it also formed the subject of a resolution by 
your Council. It was more comprehensively condemned by a body of 
professional men, the Allahabad Medical Association. The appoint- 
ment of the Committee on the Reorganization of the Medical Services 
in India early in 1919 was shrouded in mystery. The terms of 
reference and the personnel were both treated as state secrets, and 
it was not until after both were published without authority by an 
Indian journal of Allahabad that the Government of India gave any 
information to the Indian Legislative Council. The most remarkable 
thing about the Committee was that it did not include a single 
Indian member— official or doctor or public man. The president and 
one member were I. C. S. officers and the others belonged to the 
I. M. S. The radically unsound organization of the medical services 
and the utterly unsatisfactory position accorded therein to Indian 
doctors had been the subject of criticism and agitation for a quarter 
of a century. But it did not lead the Government of India to think 
of the necessity of according Suitable representaion to Indians. 
The questions on which the Committee wanted information were 
not published, nor was the evidence of witnesses taken before the 
public gaze. This oould be understood as they were mostly the 
nominees of local Governments and not one political association in 
the country was asked to send witnesses. As a result of criticisms 
in the press and in Council a couple of Indian I. M. S/s still in 
service were added to the Committee aftei work in two or three 
provinces had been done but they were not permitted to take part 
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is the find deliberations. The report was published less than three 
months ago although it had been submitted seventeen months earlier. 

This is the story of the Committee. It is not to be wondered 
at that the recommendations are injurious to Indian interests. While 
we have always advocated the creation of two distinct and separate 
medical services, civil and military, recruited both in India and 
EAglandj the fornnr chiefly in India, the Lovett Committee have 
recommended the constitution of a hybrid Medical Corps with the 
label Indians, conmpounded of the tndian Medical Service and the 
Royal Army Medical Corps so far as it worked in India, but also 
including what has been called the higher civil medical service of 
the country.’ Civil medical posts are to be filled by officers of this 
preponderating^ military service. What have been designated as 
'exclusively civil medical officers’ are only to be brought in by the 
governments of provinces to ‘supplement their Contingents of officers 
from the Indian Medical Corps.’ It has been recommended that 
‘special arrangements should be made by Government to secure 
European medical attendance’ not only for Europeans officers’ but 
'for European non officials.’ Admission to the so-called Indian 
Medical Corps 'should be through the portal of a single examination 
held in England,’ Indians being content with a few scholarship to 
selected students to go and compete in it. Certain posts in the 
sanitary and other departments should be reserved to officers of the 
new corps.’ Here are a few recommendations typical of proposals 
invariably made by committees composed as the Lovett Committee 
was ; 'Salaries should be increased. More liberal provision should be 
mado for leave. Full pension should be admissible at an earlier 
date. The position of civil administrative medical officers should be 
improved. Better buildings should be provided for Indian station 
hospitals.’ The story is the same everywhere. Make things more 
pleasant for Europeans at the expense of Indians, and leave the 
fatter in undisturbed enjoyment of their privileged position of 
inferiority in their own land. 

No one need be surprised at the dissatisfaction that Indian 
doctors and publicists feel with this state of affairs. Since first the 
late Dr. Bahaduiji brought up the subjects at the Lahore Congress 
of 1893 it has been constantly kept to the fore, but with almost 
no result. Evidence was given before the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure in 1896 and 1897 by Dr. Bahadurji himself, 
Sir Dinshaw Wacha and other Indian witnesses, and by several 
able and trusted representatives of the service and the profession 
before the Royal Conmission on the Public Services in India in 1914. 
The former did not deal at all with the subject in their report, 
while the recommendations of the latter, made in 1915 and published 
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in 1917, were never seriously considered. If carried into effect they 
would have improved the position somewhat," although they were so 
inadequate that not only Sir Abdur Rahim but Sir Mahadeo 
Chaubal dissented from them in important particulars. But they, 
were more liberal than the recommendations of the Esher and Lovett 
Committees. The true spirit informed Lord Morley’s letter address- 
ed to the Government of India in 1909, but the latter took care that 
that reformer’s intentions were frustrated. And now, in the 
year of grace 1920, such astonishing proposals as those of the 
Esher and 'Lovett Committees are seriously presented to the 
world instead of being summarily rejected ns unworthy of 
consideration. 

Indian doctors in the service and the profession have never 
received justice. Compare the salaries of the Indian and provincial 
medical service : the increments obtained by the former and the 
more or less stagnant condition of the latter. The new places of 
civil surgeon offered to the . provincial officers arc those of districts 
where there can be no lucrative practice and which therefore do not 
tempt the I. M. »S. officer. 1 know of more than one able and 
experienced civil assistant surgeon who declined promotion on this 
ground. Professorships in medical colleges and important posts in 
the sanitation deparment are filled, not primarily with the object of 
securing greater efficiency although the bureaucracy is, fond of 
spelling the word with a capital E when that suits its purposes — but 
to gratify the wishes of the I. M. S. officers concerned. All 
permanent services are conservative by nature, and this trait is 
found in an exaggerated form in a country politically so circumstanc- 
ed as India is, but 1 believe I do it no injustice when I say that 
none is so possessed by the narrow trade union spirit Os is the I.M.S. 
The feeling of dissatisfaction among Indian doctors has lieen so 
accentuated by the Government’s persistent failure to do justice 
that about a couple of months ago the Medical Associations 6f 
Lucknow and Allahabad resolved to boycott the I. M. S. officers 
in private practice. 

Any reorganization of the medical services to be satisfactory 
from the Indian point of view must proceed on the lines of the 
Allahabad Medical Association. There should be a military and a 
civil medical service independent of each other, both recruited in 
India as well as England, and both equally open to Indians and 
Englishmen. Members of the military service should not as a rule 
be appointed to civil posts. Either the distinction between the 
Indian and provincial services should be done away with, or a 
definite proportion of the posts in the Indian service should be open 
to officers of the provincial service. To meet military exigencies in 

26 
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time of war every member of the eivil medical service , should be 
liable to undergo military training at stated intervals and for fixed 
periods and to undertake Held service when required. This effectu- 
ally removes the objection that is frequently raised to the constitu- 
tion of an independent civil medical service. Medical posts in the 
sanitation department should only he given to men specially qualified 
while profe s sorships of medical colleges should be filled by the very 
best men obtainable anywhere on the recommendation of selection 
committees constituted as the Islington Commission recommended. 

I| the British Government could make up its mind to act with 
justice and liberality in the matter o! the public services, as we 
were repeatedly promised on the highest authority that it would 
do, much unpleasantness would he avoided and it would stand 
higher in the estimation of the people of India. Even on the 
ground of expediency, if from no higher consideration, I suggest 
that it is eminently worth its while at least to try this as an 
experiment. 

Education. 

It may he temerity on my part to plead for extended facilities 
for the education of the people in days when adored popular leaders 
are enlarging upon the patriotic necessity of destroying schools and 
colleges. But fortunately the. country has given an unmistakable 
reply to- the unholy war upon educational institutions, while we of 
the liberal party never have had and never can have a doubt about 
the paramount necessity of more and better education for the people 
if the country is to have a future. Establish by every means in your 
power as many institutions as you possibly can, independent of state 
aid or recognition, and impart the kind of education in which you 
believe. Every sensible well-wisher of the country will pray for your 
success. But do not speak or act as if existing schools and colleges 
were a curse, as if the products of the present system were the worse 
for the education they have reoeived. Mahadeo Govind Banade and 
Gooroo Dass Baneijee, Krishnaswami Iyer and Bishan Narayan Dar, 
among those, alas ! now no more ; Sir Bamkrishna Bhandarkar and 
Sir Jagadish Bose, Sir Sivaswami Aiyer and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya among our living worthies, were and are the ornaments of 
their race and the pride of their country, not in spite but on account 
of En glish education. M:. Gandhi himself has borrowed his ideas of 
non-co-operation from western sources. We do want, gentlemen, 
md want before and more than anything else, ‘education in widest 
‘commonalty spread.’ And we trust that one of the certain fruits 
of the reformed governments constituted in provinces will he the 
expulsion and reform of education, of all grades and in all its 
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branobes. They ought not to shrink even from the unpleasant 
necessity of new taxation if it be a ‘sine qua non* of progress in this 
direction. The education of wopaen and of the backward claims, 
and agricultural and industrial education, should receive sbeoial 
attention. 

... «*lgect of University Reform is now very much to the fore, 
ttanks to the monumental report of Sir Michael Sadler’s Commission. 
Ikeir recommendations, it is true, are not all of equal importance, 
nor nee d an of them be regarded as if they were proved propositions, 
it is possible mat exaggerated praise has been given to tin report 
owing to the unique position of its distinguished president in the 
educational world. In any event, it has to be admitted that the 
opinions of such a competent body of educational experts can not be 
set aside by any responsible government without grave reason for 
such a course. They have to be considered carefully, and action 
should be taken cautiously and with a due regard for the varying 
conditions of different provinces. Educational opinion as well as 
general, public opinion should be consulted and respected. No 
provincial government or legislature and no university senate would 
be justified in ignoring the report, but it is incumbent upon them to 
Mar seriously in mind the present state of educational advancement 
and the material condition of the people, the capacity of provincial 
finances and the various demands upon them of greater or Jess 
urgency, the logic of accomplished facts and the views and wishes 
of the intelligent public. Holding as I do the view that the 
standard has to be raised, 1 still would not, in my zeal for reform, do 
two things. I would not trench upon the fund available for the 
extension of elementary education, and I would not place university 
education beyond the reach of the lower middle-class, from which, 
speaking in general terms, the brightest intellects of the community 
generally come. 


An Appeal to Government. 

I would make an appeal to the Government and put forward a 
few suggestions for your consideration regarding work in the 
immediate future. 

To the Government I would say : 

Make an honest and earnest attempt, by the aid of sympathetic 
imagination, to understand correctly the present tempor of the 
country. 

. wpdid to yourselves and own that yours is the responsibility 
tor the i political distemper of India. The authors of revolution in the 
ultimate resort are the reactionaries and obscurantists who oppose 
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reasonable reform. The tragedy of Russia is certaiuly a warning to 
our extremists against catastrophic changes. 1 But still more is it a 
warning to the Government. For Bolshevik Russia is the child of 
Tzarist Russia. It i& not yet too late. Act on the principle that 
trust is wisdom, that generosity is wisdom. Ijord Rosebery has defined 
statesmanship as the foresight of commonsense, and patriotism as the 
self-respect of a people. Let your statesmanship assert itself and 
prevent the latter from being irretrievably hurt. For then will be 
bad days both for you and us. A brilliant pro-consul, who however 
was a failure and went away discredited, boasted that there was no 
problem that could not be solved by statesmanship. It was Lord 
Morley’s view that British statesmanship had never broken down 
anywhere. But it has in Ireland. Profit by the examples of 
Canada and South Africa, as well as by the warning of Ireland. Win 
the confidence of the people of India. Avail yourselves of the 
developments in Greece and revise the treaty with Turkey. Then 
will the Musalmans of India be your friends again. Soothe the heart 
of the Punjab. Treat our countrymen in other parts of the Empire 
as human beings and British citizens. Do lot the people derive the 
fullest advantage from the reforms ; give no cause for suspicion that 
you are the unwilling instrument of a.power you are compelled to 
obey. Do justice to my countrymen in all the public services. Let 
me say again that your military policy will be the test of your 
sincerity. Accept the advice of the “Pioneer,” which has been 
officially recognised as being on the whole a correct exponent of 
British opinion in Lidia, and repeal whatever laws act as a restraint 
on the freedom of expression, for parliamentary government, of which 
weare about to witness the first small beginnings, is government by 
discussion. In all financial transactions never forget that your 
country is incomparably richer than our3, that you have laid upon 
you the honourable obligation of trustees until we shall have become 
masters in our own household, that you ought not to perpetrate what 
Fawcett would have stigmatized as acts of 'melancholy meanness. 1 
♦Some one in you." own land has summed up the English character 
in the phrase, 'Always the purse, often the brain, seldom the 
heart. 9 As one who feels a genuine admiration for many qualities 
of your race and for much of your great work in and for my country, 
I beseech you, for your sake as much as ours, so to act in the future 
as to enable us to forget whatever of the past and the present is not 
to your credit. 

Our Task. 

I would next place before you, fellow- Liberals, a few suggestions 
for such consideration as you may deem them to deserve. If we are 
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to do any effective work, we must make up our minds to follow the 
method recommended by Mr. Asquith to the Liberal party of Great 
Britain, the method of * selection and concentration.’ We labour 
under many disabilities, we have many grievances, there are many 
reforms that we have to urge. But if the field is wide and long; 
the workers are .few. And if they seek to cover too much surface, 
they will fail to make an impression. Intensive work will prove 
more effectual. Remember that even the Liberal party in England 
came to grief over the Newcastle Programme, which was too various 
and too ambitious to appeal to the Englishman who is conservative 
and practical by nature. I know three eminent men in our country 
who have pronounced a ban on the word 1 practical.’ They are. 
‘idealogues’ who have no use for it. 1 cannot agree with them. 
It is very necessary that we should be practical. It is glorious to 
see visions and dream dreams. But we cannot achieve results 
unless we can distinguish between the attainable and the unrealiz- 
able or only remotely realizable. Politics is not an abstract science 
but the art of methods and results. It was said of Thales, who fell 
into the water while looking up at the stars that if he had looked 
into the water he might have seen the stars too but by looking at 
the stars he could not see the water. Gladstone was not a soulless 
politician who lived from day to day, but it was he who taught that 
not all questions were for all times. We want complete self-govern- 
ment as much as Mr. Gandhi, but we should, and we do recognize that 
it is futile to ask for an immediate amendment of the Government 
of India Act passed only twelve months ago. We would 
rather work the Act for all it is worth and achieve the double 
purpose of promoting the public good as well aB proving to the 
Government, Parliament and people of Great-Britain our capacity 
for the exercise of full responsible government. Outside the provin- 
cial councils we should, in my humble judgment, focus the activity 
of the country, to the extent that we can influence it, first and 
foremost upon the military question. There is no subject with 
regard to which we feel a more burning sense of injustice than our 
humiliating position in the defensive organization of the country. 
The recommendations of the Esher Committee are of the nature of 
an impending calamity. If we oannot defeat them, if they are put 
into force, our last state will be worse than the first. But if we succeed 
there, we shall be in no better position than now. It is our duty 
to do everything that we can do according to the law and constitu- 
tion of the land, to bring about the reforms in the Army to which 
your attention haB been drawn. Next in importance come the 
question of the position of our countrymen settled in the dominions 
and oolonies, and the separation of judicial from executive functions. 
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I. would further ask you to give your attention to the removal of all 
racial distinctions in the criminal law. Concentrate on these questions, 
educate public opinion not only here but in England, bend the whole 
strength of our organisation to the achievement of substantial results 
in these directions, and see if we shall attain at least partial success 
or wholly fail. The difficulties are great, but we must resolutely decline 
to be discouraged, we must persist until the task is completed. A 
pregnant definition of success that I have come across is that it is 
the name given to the last of a series of failures. As it is for the 
right that we have to do battle, and whenever the occasion may call 
for it, let us -follow the life-giving example of the great Frenchman 
who having saved his country by heroic exertions at his great age, is 
now in our midst on a richly earned holiday. M. Clemenceau thus 
spoke of himself the other day at Allahabad : — My policy 1 — 
it is victory. Home politics ? I wage war. Foreign politics ? 
I wage war. Russia betrays us 1 I continue to wage war. We 
will fight before Paris ; we will fight behind Paris ; we will 
fight if necessary to the Pyrenees. I will continue till the 
very last quarter of an hour, because the last quarter of an hour 
will be ours. 


The Libei al Party. 

I will not detain you longer, gentlemen, except to take stock 
of the position and prospect of our party and its place in Indian 
politics. Its position is identical with that which the Congress 
occupied until recently. It is the real Centre Party in the country 
— the party of reform as distinguished from reactionaries and 
extremists alike. It is not satisfied with things as they are 
but does not believe in breaking with the past. It is all foi 
reform but is content with steady though not slow progress. II 
does not spell its evolution with an initial U. Complete self-govern- 
ment in India’s internal affairs and absolute equality with the 
Dominions in inter-imperial and international relations, is the ideal 
for which the Liberal party stands. The means it employs to 
attain this ideal are threefold. It will utilize in full the opportuni- 
ties given to us from time to timfe ; it will agitate constitutionally 
for reform wherever needed ; exert itself to build up'the strength 
of the nation and promote unity among its component parts by 
means of education, social reform and economic development. The 
neoeBsity of such a party is obvious when on the one side privilege 
has still to be successfully attacked and on the other, movements 
calculated to land society in chaos have to be resisted. Congress- 
men as we are as that term has been understood hitherto, regret 
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18 we keenly do that we ire unable oopsoientioudy to be member* 
of the old Organizatton in view of its change of policy, we need 
not apologize for our federation, we may and ought to go fbrweid 
with a serene confidence in the- wisdom and righteousness of our 
cause. 

The extremist party has over-reached itself. The recent 
activities of its more extreme members have produced a visible 
reaction against them while. Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-operation 
programme has proved a veritable apple of discord in their ranks. 
With no clear perception of whither they are marching, 
without counting the cost, in disregard of oonsquenoea to 
society, without respect for the traditions or the policy of the 
Congress and the teachings of its elder statesmen, untaught by 
lesson and unheeding the warning of daily experience, they 
have already lost something of the undoubted hold they acquired 
over the popular mind and are fast losing more; While 'our 
party, founded amid opposition from without and hesitancy 
within, has distinctly gained ground in the countiy and increasing 
numbers are, to my own knowledge, either joining us or are in a 
fair way to do so. Absorbed in the pursuit of a Will O the Wisp, 
the Congress has almost abdicated its function of criticism, and 
rendered it the more necessary that we should strengthen and 
expand our Organization which has to take the place of the 
Congress that we knew. The new constitution in the provinces 
points to the same necessity.. Who knows but a day may come 
when the people will have to exclaim, 1 Thank God, there is a 
Liberal Federation to which we can betake ourselves, where to 
serve the country wisely and well. My earnest exhortation to all 
Liberals in the country is : Remember Mill’s saying that one man 
with a conviction is equal to ninety-nine without one. Do not 
apologize, do not doubt, do not hesitate. Go forward with the 
strength of conviction and with the determination that conquers 
obstacles. Preach the doctrines of the Liberal party, explain to 
the people that we are the inheritors of the old Congress whose 
objects we are faithfully carrying out, establish Liberal leagues 
wherever they arc not, and bring more of the faithful into the fold. 
Be sure, in building up our party we hut serve the country ; we have 
no other moti\e in this national work. The revered founders of the 
Congress, who are not with us in mortal form, will be with us in 
spirit. And the faith in mo tells me that, howsoever we may be 
misunderstood to-day by a section of our countrymen whose 
commendable patriotic zeal for immediate political salvation prevents 
them from correctly appreciating our stand point, the day will come 
when the passions and prejudices of the moment will have 
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subsided and persuasive reason will again bold up the guiding 
lamp, and when our motives as well as our wisdom will 
be vindicated. Whether it may come sooner or later, and 
even if it may not come, makes no difference. We will not 
bp deflected from what we are convinced is our duty to our 
Motherland, * 



Resolution 

The Conference met again on the 30th December 1920 
for passing Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were moved from the chair and 
carried unanimously with acclamation : — 

Welcome to the Duke of Connaught. 

The National Liberal Federation of India desires to accord a 
loyal and most hearty welcome to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught on the occasion of his visit to India on behalf of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor to inaugurate tho constitutional reforms. 

Lord Sin ha** Appointment as Governor. 

This Federation records its satisfaction at the appointment of 
His Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Sin ha of Raipur as 
Governor of the Province of Bihar and Orissa and tenders its hearty 
congratulations to him on this mark of high appreciation of his 
distinguished services to this country and otters its best wishes for 
the success of his administration. 

Indian Military Policy. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer moved : 

(a) This Federation protests against the recommendations 
of the Army in India Committee, the composition of which was 
alike inadequate and unsatisfactory in that it included pronounced 
reactionaries, like Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Malik Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan Tiwana and left Indian interests to be represented practically 
by only one member. 

( b ) The Federation expresses strong condemnation of the 
procedure followed by the Committee (1) in deciding upon the 
principles governing the future militaiy policy of India* before they 
left England and before the Indian members were appointed or 
could join them and before they could consult the Government or 
the people of India ; (2) in deciding to examine no witnesses ; and 
(3) in conducting the proceedings in camera . 

(c) The Federation desires to record its protest against His 
Majesty’s Government giving effect to, or otherwise disposing of, 
the recommendations made by Commissions or Committees on 
matters of vital importance to the people of India, without affording: 
any opportunity for the expression of their views to the Indian. 

27 
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legislature and the Indian public, and the Federation urges that 
none of the recommendations of the Esher Committee should in any 
way be acted upon until the Indian public and Indian Legislature 
have expressed their views and before the actual cost of the scheme 
is worked out and made known to the public. The conference notes 
with alarm that the Government is even now carrying into effect 
some portions of the recommendations without consulting Indian 
public opinion And considers that such action will only deepen the 
distrust of British Military poliqy already widely prevalent in this 
country. 

(d) The Federation is further of opinion that the problems 
considered by the Esher Committee have been approached exclusive- 
ly from the standpoint of Imperial policy and requirements, and 
hardly, if at all, from the point of view of the requirements of India, 
whether with reference to her internal needs or her position as a 
partner entitled to equality of status with the Self-Governing 
Dominions, or to the natural rights and aspirations of the people of 
India to take an honourable part in the defence of their country, 
or her capacity to bear the financial burdens entailed by the scheme. 

( e ) The Federation regrets the fundamental assumption in the 
report that conditions of grave unrest in the Near and Middle East, 
which have been created by complications of European diplomacy 
and politics, and for which India is in no way responsible are 
matters which must be provided against by saddling India with 
burdens necessitated by Imperial military policy. 

(/) The Federation records its emphatic protest against the 
recommendations of the Committee (1) to allow the Imperial 
General Staff in England to exercise what the Committee call a 
considered influence on the military policy of the Government of 
India, which, if carried out, must have the effect of reducing the 
military administration of India to a position of dependence upon 
the War Office in England, and depriving the Government of India 
of their control over Indian Military affairs, and (2) to virtually 
release the Commander-in-Chief in India from the constitutional 
supremacy of the civil power. 

(g) in this opinion of the Federation the reforms urgently 
needed in the organisation and administration of the Army in India 
should inter alia, include the following: (l) The position that the 
Army in India should be independent of the British Army and under 
the control of the Government of India and not of the War Office 
should be recognised. (2) The Commander-in-Chief should only be 
the executive head of the army, and not a member of the Governor- 
General’s Council and the portfolio of defence should be entrusted 
to a civilian member of the Governor-General’s Council. (3) Indian 
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troops should not, as a rule, be employed for service outside the 
external frontiers of India except for defensive purposes or in very 
grave emergencies and with the free consent of the Governor-General 
in Council. (4) The King’s Indian subjects should be freely admit- 
ted to all arms of His Majesty’s Forces in India, including the 
Territorial Army. Not less than 25 per cent of the King’s Com- 
missions should be given to His Majesty’s Indian subjects to start 
with and the proportion iaised in ten years to 50 per cent by 
annual increment of 2 and half of per cent. (5) Adequate facilities 
should be provided in India for training Indians as officers in all 
branches of the army by their admission into the existing institutions, 
as well as by the establishment of new institutions and in all other 
possible ways. (6) The system of having two sets of Commissions 
in the army, one proceeding from the King and the other from the 
Viceroy, should be abolished. All differences of designation between 
the British and Indian officers of various ranks should likewise be 
abolished. (7) All invidious distinctions, based upon racial consi- 
derations, should be abolished in the army. 

(h) So long as the Army in India is maintained partly to meet 
Im p e ri al needs and controlled by the British War Office, a fair and 
adequate share of India’s military expenditure, determined by the 
relative interests and capacity of the two countries should be paid 
by the British. 

The Non-co-operation Movement. 

Mrs. Besant moved : — 

The Federation expresses its emphatic disapproval of the 
policy of Non-Co-operation as calculated to destroy individual 
liberty of speech and action, to incite social discord and retard tho 
progress of the country towards responsible government; but 1 ho 
Federation feels that the best way of successfully combating tbe 
Non-co-operation movement is for the Government to redress the 
wrongs that have led to its adoption. 

The Congress met again on the 31st December I Sr 20 
and passed the following Resolutions. 

The following resolution was put- from the Chair : — 

The National Liberal Federation desires to place on record its 
sense of the great loss that the country has sustained in the deal h 
of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the eminent patriot who devoted his 
life to the political advancement of the Indian Nation. 

The Federation also desires to place on record its sense of the 
loss sustained by the country in the death of Rai Bahadur Devemlra 
Chandra Ghose, who rendered distinguished service* to the country. 
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Indians Abroad. 

Pandit Hirdyanath Kunzru moved : — 

1. (a) Having regard to the historic and honorable connection 
oi Indians with the East African territories which owe not merely 
their development but praotically their very existence to Indian 
capital and labour and to Indian enterprise and initiative, and to 
the part played by Indian soldiers in the conquest and pacification 
of the East African Protectorate (Kenya colony), the National 
Liberal Federation of India strongly protests against the anti- 
Indian agitation of the European residents of the Protectorate and 
against the political and economic disabilities imposed upon Indians 
by the Government of the Protectorate. 

(b) The Federation urges that there is absolutely no justifica- 
tion for the policy of racial discrimination against the Indian 
subjects of His Majesty in a part of the British Empire the internal 
administration of which is under the control of His Majesty’s 
Government, and that Indians should enjoy abrolute equality with 
Europeans in the Protectorate (Kenya colony). The Federation 
urges in particular that restrictions on the allotment of land for 
commercial and other purposes to Indians should be abolished and 
that a liberal political and municipal franchise and adequate 
representation on the legislative and municipal councils should be 
granted to them. 

2. (a) The Federation invites the urgent attention of the 
Government of India to the news received from Fiji that 30,000 
Indians, despairing of obtaining justice, have been driven by O ross 
oppression to decide to sell all their property and leave the colony in 
which they have settled and which owes its prosperity mainly to 
them. 

(b) The Federation would urge strongly that the Government 
of India should press for an independent inquiry into the causes of 
the recent riots in Fiji, the methods employed in suppressing them 
with special reference to the treatment of women and the w^ges of 
labourers and the conditions under which Indians live, representa- 
tives of the Goverment and the people of India being associated 
with the' enquiry. 

Racial Distinctions. 

The Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri moved : — 

That, in the opinion of the Federation; the inauguration of the 
new regime conferring a measure of Self-Government on* the people 
of India must be signalised by a comprehensive measure abolishing 
aU distinctions in law based merely on the raoe<of the individual* 
god oiye% in. particular, that the provisions in the criminal law of 
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India conferring upon Europeans and Americans certain special 
privileges and rights must be repealed at an early date. 

Exchange and Currency. 

Hon. Professor V. G. Kale moved 

In view of the admitted failure of the efforts of the Government 
of India to maintain the country’* gold exchange at or near the 
basis recommended by the last Committee on Exchange and Cur- 
rency and even at the sterling level fixed by themselves, and in 
view of the enormous losses caused to the Indian Exchequer mainly 
by the sale of reverse councils, against which the public strongly 
protested, and the utter disorganisation and demoralisation of the 
export and the import trade of the country which have been accen- 
tuated by the said policy of the Government, the National Liberal 
Federation strongly urges a fresh and immediate inquiry into the 
whole exchange and currency problem, such a reconsideration of 
Government’s policy having been recommended by the Babington 
Smith Committee itself. The Federation further urgos that the 
suggested reconsideration should aim at placing the Indian system 
of exchange and currency on a self-adjusting basis so as to promote 
the best interests of the trade, manufactures, industries and finances 
of the couutry and to bring India in a line in this connection with 
the advanced nations of the world. 

Fiscal Policy of India 

Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar moved : — 

In pursuance of the recommendation of the Committee appoint- 
ed by the Governor-General in Council in February 1920 to advise 
as to the best method of considering the future* fiscal policy of India 
the National Liberal Federation of India urges the immediate 
appointment of a strong and representative Commission, with power 
to take evidence in various parts of the country from represents 
tives of all interests concerned, such as those of importers, exporters, 
producers, manufacturers and consumers, to examine the whole 
question of the future fiscal policy of India. 

; The Federation further urges that the country should not be 
committed, in the' meanwhile, to any policy of Imperial Preference 
until a Commission such as the one recommended above has collec- 
ted evidence and made its report. 

Medical Services. 

Rao Bahadur C. B. Rama Rao moved 

The Federation considers the recommendations of the Lovett 
and; Esher C2*wm ittees m being retrograde and calls npon the 
CksverflOfcntto set them aside. The Federation is oi opinion that 
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the Medical Service in India should be separated into two divisions, 
one military and the other civil. The former should be recruited 
both in England and India, while the latter should be recruited 
mainly in India. While exchange of officers may be allowed for 
purposes of training, the two services should be kept strictly separate 
and to meet military emergencies, officers in the Civil Medical 
Service -should be obliged to undergo military training for fixed 
periods at stated intervals and go on field service when required. 

Resolution from the Chair. 

The President put the following resolutions from the chair : — 
The Khilafat. 

The National Liberal Federation of India regrets that the 
Prime Minister’s pledge to the Musalmans of India made in January 
1918 has not been redeemed ; and strongly urges His Majesty’s 
Government to avail themselves of the developments in Greece and 
suitably revise the Treaty with Turkey. 

Repressive Legislation. 

The Federation urges upon the Government of India to take 
immediate steps to repeal the Rowlatt Act, the Press Act and the 
Deportation Regulations. 

Women Franchise. 

The Federation requests the Council of State, the Legislative 
Assembly and the Provincial Councils respectively, to remove the 
sex disqualification in their respective franchise from women other- 
wise duly qualified. 

Trade Uni<m». 

The Federation urges the Government of India to take steps to 
legalise Trade Unions on the lines of the English legislation on the 
matter. 

The Punjab Affair. 

The Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri moved : — 

1. The Federation records its conviction that, the failure of 
British statcsni nship to rise to the demands of the situation in 
regard to the Punjab affair has largely prevented the people from 
realising the value of the constitutional Reforms. 

2. The Federation protests against the failure of the 
Government to render justice by imposing adequate punishment 
upon officers who were guilt); of acts of cruelty, oppression 
humiliation during the period, of Martial Law administration in the 
Punjab. 
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3. The Federation has noticed with regret and surprise that the 
compensation awarded to the victims of martial law excesses was 
extremely inadequate and disproportionately small as compared with 
the compensation awarded to the victim^ of mob violenoe as well 
as with the losses sustained by them. TfaiB Federation further 
regrets that the heavy fines levied upon certain cities have not been 
revised and reduced. 

4. The Federation again strongly urges that effective safe- 
guards should be provided against a recurrence of such things as 
happened in 1919 in the Punjab on the lines recommended at the 
Calcutta session of the Federation. 

Factory Legislation • 

* Mr. N. M. Joshi moved : — 

The Federation is of opinion that to improve the conditions of 
labour in this country, the Factory Act should be amended in the 
following respects : 

(1) Work in all industrial undertakings should for the piosent be 
limited to ten hours a day in the cases of men, eight in the case of 
women and five in the case of children between the ages of 12 and 14. 

(2) Children between fourteen and sixteen years should be 
classed as young persons and their hours of works Bhould not exceed 
six hours. (3) In tie case of mines the maximum should be fixed 
at 54 hours a vree\. (4) Exceptions under Section 21 and 29 of 
the Indian Factories Act of 1912 should be removed altogether. 
(5) A rule should be made prohibiting the employment of women 
for six weeks Vefore and six weeks after ohild-birth and provision 
should be made for maternity benefit. (6) Women and children 
should under no circumstances be employed during night time. 
(7) Provision should be made for the appointment of special health 
officers, including women health officers, to supervise health conditions 
in factories. (8) The minimum age for admission to industrial employ- 
ment should be fixed at twelve. (9) The definition of “Factory ” 
should be so revised that all industrial undertakings employing 20 
persons and above even without the use of mechanical power arc 
brought under the Act. 

The Government of India. 

_Mr. A. Hangaswami Iyer moved : — 

The Federation regrets that, instead of consideration being 
given .to the need for reduction of the strength of the Executive 
Council of the Vioeroy there should have been an addition to the 
Council even after the devolution of powers to Ministers in the 
provinces. The Federation protests against the recommendations 
of the Government of India Secretariat Procedure Committee in so 
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far as they relate to the creation of new offices and consequent 
increase in the staff and to the creation of posts of Private Secreta- 
ries to the members of theJExecutive Council. 

The Executive Councils. 

The following resolutions were put from the chair and carried : — 

(1) The Federation protests strongly against the fixing of the 
strength of the Executive Councils in Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
at 4 instead of at 2 as involving waste of public money, as 
throughly unjustifiable in view of the transfer of about one half of 
public business to Ministers, and as tending to retard the transfer 
of more subjects to Ministers in the near future. 

(2) The Federation notes with regret that the strength of the 
Executive Council in Bihar and Orrissa should have been fixed at 
3 instead of at 2 and that, with the strength of the Executive 
Council at 3, only one Indian should have been appointed against 
the express recommendation of the Joint Select Committee, both 
when they first reported on the Government of India Bill and 
subsequently, when they discussed the matter at the instance of the 
Government of India in connection with the Rules. 

Depressed and Backward Classes. 

Mr. V. R. Kothari of Poona moved a resolution urging the re- 
formed legislatures in the provinces to lose no time to formulate a 
programme for the elevation of the depressed and backward classes. 

Indian Reform 'Committee of London 

The President moved : — 

The National Liberal Federation of India recognises the Indian 
Reform Committee of London as its British Committee and resolves 
to contribute a sum of six hundred pounds per annum for its 
maintenance in addition to one-half of the delegation fee* realised 
by the Reception Committee of the annual session of the-Federation. 
Of the said six hundred pounds, the Presidencies of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras shall, each contribute 1<50 each, the U. P. 100 
and the Central Provinces and Behar, 50. The amounts shall be 
remitted to the Indian Reform Committee in December in advance 
to each succeeding year. 

Organisation of the Federation. 

The folkxwrng resolution wap moved from the chair 
Resqlved- 1 that resolution 14 of 'the second session of t the 
Federation be amended as noted below : In clause 4, substitute ‘ 25” 
far “10” and insert at tho end of the paragraph “5 members nomi- 
aiWdl by. tbe President of the Annual Session*, . At clause 6 
substitute Re. 10 far Rs. 5 
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The All-India Moslem League commenced its special sitting 
in Calcutta on the ground floor of the Town Hall at 9 o’clock on 
Tuesday morning. The hall was decorated with flags and foliage. 
Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, President of- the League, occupied the 
chair. The attendance was very large, the hall being quite full. 
Three mottos spanned the breadth of the hall bearing in bold 
white letters on a red background the following inscriptions : “Re- 
member Jallianwala Bagh,” “Be true to your religion” and 
“ Liberty is man’s birthright.” Among those on the platform were 
Mrs. Annie Besant, Mrs. Jim ah, Mrs. Yakub Hussain, Lala Lajpat 
Pei, Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Mati Lai Nehru, Hakim. Ajmal Khan, 
Mtfulvi Zafar Ali Khan, Mr. Shaukat Ali, Moulana Karam Khan, 
Mr. Fazlal Huq, Mr. Eiian Ali, Swami Sradhananda, Mr. Rama- 
murti, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Rambhuj Dutt ChaudLuri, 
Mr. Duni Chand, Mr. C. Vijaya Raghava Chariyar, Lala Gridhari 
Lai, Dr S. Kichlew, Syed Ali Nabi, Mr. Jamunadas Dwarkadas and 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misser. 

On either side of the presidential table stood a Khaki olad 
volunteer with drawn swords but to the evident relief of those 
nearest to them the swords were Bbeathed before the meeting began 
The audience took exception to the flags ol the Allies which, amongst 
others, flaunted in the hall. Mr. Shaukat Ali pointed out that 
the deoarasing of the hall was entrusted to a contractor who had 
hung these flags and the Secreta&y of the League being very busy 
had not notihed them, but after the morning-session was over the 
flags in question would be removed. 

28 
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The proceedings opened with a recitation from the Koran after 
which Hakim Moulana Abdul Rauf, Chairman of the Beoeption 
Committee, welcomed the audience. He apoke in Urdu and after 
he had spoken for an hour and ten minutes he was asked to finish 
as it was getting late. 

Presidential Speech. 

The President, who was garlanded amidst cheers, then addresed 
the assembly. He said : — Delegates of the Moslem League, ladies 
and gentlemen, I have been called upon to preside over the special 
session of the Moslem League by virtue of its. constitution which 
does not permit the election of a President except in the case of an 
annual sessions. The responsibility therefore of placing before you 
the grave aspects of the present situation has fallen to me aa the 
President of the League. I am not going to tire you with weary 
details. We have met here principally to consider the situation 
that ' has arisen owing to the studied and persistent policy of tfcb 
Government sinoe the signing of the Armistice. First came ttife 
Bowlatt Bill — accompanied' by: the Punjab atrooities — and then 
came the spoiliatioii of the Ottoman Empire (ories of shame) and 
the Khilafat. The one attacks our liberty, the other our faith. 
Now, every country has two principal and vital funotiona to perform 
— one to assert its voice in tfip international policy, and the other 
to maintain internally the highest ideals of justice and humanity. 
But one must have one’s own administration in one’s own hands 
(hear, hear) to carry it on to one’s own satisfaction. As we stand 
in matters international, India’s voice is represented through His 
Majesty the King of England’s Government, although nominally we 
happened to have two Indians who were supposed to represent us : 
but they were neither the chosen nor the accredited representatives 
of India. The result was that notwithstanding the unanimous 
opinion of the Musalmans, and in breach of the Prime Minister’s 
solemn pledges, unchivalrous and outrageous terms have been 
imposed upon Turkey (shame) and the Ottoman Empire liairserved 
for plunder and broken up by the Allies under the guise of Man- 
dates. This, thank God has at last convinced us, one and all, that 
wo oan no longer abide our trust either in the Government of India 
or in the Government of His Majesty the King of England (applause) 
to represent India in matter international. 

The Indian press is flooded by accounts of occurrences in the 
Colonies, which show but too well how India is sacrificed to the 
individual interest* of these Englishmen who have settled in these 
Colonies which India’s man power and India’s work power have 
built. 
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And now let us turn to the Punjab. That Star Chamber 
Legislation named after the notorious Chairman of the Rowlatt 
Committee was launched by the Government of Lord Chelmsford, 
and it resulted in those “ celebrated crimes 99 whioh neither the 
words of men nor the tears of women can wash away. “ An error 
of judgment ” they call it. If that is the last word, I agree with 
them, — an error of judgment it is— and they shall have to pay for it, 
if not to-day then to-morrow (hear, hear). One thing there is 
whieh is indisputable, and that is that this Government must go 
and give place to a complete responsible Government (hear, hear 
and applause). Meetings of the Congress and the Moslem League 
will not effect this. We shall have to think out some course more 
effective than passing resolutions of disapproval to be forwarded 
to the Secretary of State for India. And we shall surely find a 
way even as France and Italy did — and the new-born Egypt has. 
We are not going to rest content until we have attained the fullest 
political freedom in our own country (hear, hear). 

Mr. Gandhi has placed his programme of non-co-operation, 
supported by the authority of the Khilafat Conference before the 
country. It is now for you to consider whether or not you approve 
of its principle, and approving of its principle whether or not you 
approve of its details. The operations of this scheme will strike at 
the individual in each of you, and therefore it rest with you alone to 
measure your strength and to weigh the pros and the cons of question 
before you arrive at a decision. But once you have decided to march 
let there be no retreat under any circumstances (no, no, never). 

In the meanwhile there sits in Olympian Simla a self-satisfied 
Viceroy who alternately offers his sympathies to us unfortunate 
MussalmanB, and regrets Mahatma Gandhi’s “foolish of all foolish 
schemes” (shame) being fortified with a “character ” from His 
Majesty’s Government sent in a recent Despatch from “Home ” — the 
word Home is in inverted commas. This is the “changed angle of 
vision ” on which we heard such high sounding phrases during those 
critical stages of the war when India’s blood India’s gold was sought 
and unfortunately given — given, to break Turkey and buy the 
fetters of the Rowlatt Legislation. 

One degrading measure upon another, disappointment upon 
disappointment, and injury upon injury, can lead a people to only 
one end. It led Russia to Bolshevism. It has led Iieland to Sinn 
Feinism. May it lead India to freedom (applause). 

The unsatisfactory character of the “Reforms 99 evolved by the 
timidity of Mr. Montagu and the prejudice of Lord Chelmsford 
marred by its own Rules and Regulations, and worked^ under 
the influence of Lord Chelmsford’s Government, offers us “license * 
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for Ubgrby, and license does not compensate for liberty,” and 
if I* may quote here the words of a well-known author this what 
he says “license for liberty and license does not compensate 
for liberty” We may have Indians as Lieutenant Governors 
and Governor and for the matter of that Viceroys. That 
is license but that is not liberty (hear, hear). What we want 
is .true political freedom of the people and no posts and positions 
in Government (applause). And, secondly, the unusual haste 
displayed in the passing of the Bowlatt Act before the new Council 
and contrary to the universal opinion, only go to illustrate the policy 
of the Government. And when in the Punjab this universal opposi- 
tion against the Bowlatt Act manifested itself through constitutional 
methods, it fell to the lot of the Lieutenant Governor to dishonestly 
characterise it as “open rebellion.” Only his administrative genius 
could have conjured up a vision of “open rebellion ” in a country 
whose people have been brutally unarmed and only his cowardly 
spirit could have requisitioned the application of Martial Law secure 
in his knowledge that weaponless there could be no retaliation 
(ibame). Martial Law was introduced ; the manner and* circums- 
tances of its proclamation and its . administration was calculated 
to destroy political freedom, political life, not only in the Punjab but 
throughout India by striking terror into the hearts of its people. 
The majority report of the Hunter Committee is one more flagrant 
and disgraceful instance that there can be no justice when there is 
a conflict between an Englishman and an Indian. The Government 
of India with its keen sense of humour and characteristic modesty 
proceeds to forward a resolution in its Despatch to the Secretary of 
State commending its conduct, blind to the fact that they were in 
the position of an accused passing judgment. 

Now, let us turn to the gr;eat “error of judgement ” — the judici- 
ous finding of the Cabinet — which itself is no less an error of judge- 
ment and that was duly wired to us by Beuter. To follow up events 
in sequence I must mention the Parliamentary debate which forgot 
the Punjab and discussed general Dyer. Of eourse Mr. Montagu 
hadn't the time to put India's case before the House, being far too 
busy offering personal explanations. And then the blue and brainless 
blood of England, to their crowning glory, carried the infamous 
resolution of Lord Finlay. 

And what of the sacred land of the Crescent and Star and the 
blue and golden Bosphorus, its capital seized and the Khalif 
virtually a prisoner, its territories overrurn by Allied troops 
groaning under an imposition of impossible terms. It is a death 
warrant' and not a treaty. 

These are the enormities crying aloud and we have met to*day 
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face to face with a dangerous and most unprecedented situation. 
Th’e solution is not easy and the difficulties are great But I cannot 
ask the people to submit to wrong after wrong* Yet I would still 
ask the Government not to drive the people of India to desperation 
or else there is no other course left open to the people except to 
inaugurate the policy of non-co-operation (hear, hear and applause) 
though not necessarily the progamme of Mr. Gandhi (no, no). 

I do not wish to detain you any more but before I Bit down I 
will only say this, remember that united wo stand, divided we fall 
(hear, hear and applause), and throughout your discussion I bog of 
younottolo8e sight of that. 1 am certain that every member of 
the Moslem League will rise to that high senco of duty which he 
owes to his community and his country and in the course of your 
deliberations and discussion — whatever the differences of opinion 
may be — we must give credit to each other that each in his own 
way is doing his best for his motherland and for his home and for 
his country. In that spirit I would urge upon you to proceed with 
your deliberations and 1 have no doubt that the collective wisdom, 
the united wisdom, of the best intellect of the Musalmans will not 
fail to find a solution of a question which we consider from a purely 
Musalman point of view as a matter of life and death, namely, the 
Khilafat question. 1 have no doubt that with over seventy millions 
of Musalmans led by the best intellect and brains of the commu- 
nity, success is assured (hear, hear and applause). 
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Dr. M. A. Ansari, the President of the thirteenth session of 
the All-India Moslem League held at Nagpur on the 30th instant 
delivered a lengthy speech in the course of which he expressed 
sympathy with the sufferings of Ireland and Egypt and discussed 
the question of the Khilafat threadbare. The devices of the Allied 
Governments, the treaty of Severes, the Turkish treaty, the effect 
of the treaty on the Muslim world — all these questions were dwelt 
upon at considerable length. He also discussed the Khilafat 
Delegation’s work in various allied countries in Europe. He dwelt 
upon the Punjab question, severely criticised the Despatch of the 
Government of India. He then discussed the non-co-operation 
movement. 

Progressive Non-violent Non-co-operation. 

The Khilafat and the Punjab questions naturally bring one to 
the consideration of the methods by which these wrongs should be 
redressed and their repetition made impossible. It is not only the 
question of Khilafat of the Punjab, the repressive legislation or the 
shameful treatment of ' Indians in different parts of the British 
Empire, but it is the spirit behind these individual aetions which 
has to tie fought and conquered. To any one who tries to look 
deeper it becomes obvious that these specific actions are the natural 
outcome of the notion of superiority of the West over the East, the 
greed and lust of power, the desire of exploitation of the weaker 
nations for the benefit of stronger, and the determination on the 
part of the Western Nations to perpetuate the bondage and slavery 
of Asiatic people. It is, therefore, not only a question of India*. 
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hofionr ud freedom bat a (feat struggle lor the emancipation of 
aD tiie enslaved Asiatic people from the thraldom of the West. In 
the foregoing observations I have endeavoured to show that all the 
folk about liberation of the weaker nations from oppressive yoke, 
the right to freedom of subject nationalities and the principle of 
self-determination indulged in by the Allied Statesmen, have been 
a delusion and a snare. The question then arises whether we in 
India an going to do anything to discipline and organise ourselves in 
order 4®. gain our wrongs, or an we'going to continue the old policy 
of mendicancy, petitioning others to grant us our inherentTights. 

So lar as the Musulmans an concerned the principle of nonoo- 
operation is not a new idea ; rather it is a dear end definite 
injunction of the Divine Shariat which the Musulmans of India had 
in their forgetfulness consigned to oblivion. At the commencement, 
some members of the Khilafat Committee and some of the leading 
Muslim divines brought this matter, before the public and when the 
question was carefully discussed as regards the application of this 
principle, it was decided that the present times furnish all the 
circumstances and the conditions laid down in the Muslim Shariat. 
It has therefore become binding that we should practise non-co- 
operation against the opponents of Islam. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s far-sighted mind saw in this Muslim reli- 
gibus principle ap effective method of wide application, well suited 
for the present political requirements of the oountry and entirely 
in conformity with the principle of Satya-graha. His whole-hearted 
and single-minded advocacy of this principle resulted in its adoption 
by all the great political organisations representing the views of the 
over-whelming majority of the inhabitants of this country. Non-co- 
operation is based on the obvious truth that no Government can 
carry on the administration of a country without the active 
co-operation or passive acquiescence of the people inhabiting that 
country. And if the Government of the country be unjust and 
heedless of the rights and liberties of the • people the only peaceful 
way of reforming the recalcitrant government is to ceadfe co-operation 
with it 

The consideration of this principle from the ethical point of 
view need not detain us very long. In order to have any wrong 
done to a people redressed it is not enough that a few individuals 
should be cognisant of the wrong but the entire people or at least 
ji large majority of them must feel the wrong. Then again the 
mere fact of feeling a wrong does not absolve you from your moral 
duty but you must deny to help the wrong-doer in . perpetuating 
the wrong, and by creating a very strong public opinion you must 
make the repetition of that wrong impossible. 
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As regards the religious aspect of this principle I shall only 
discuss it briefly from the Muslim point of view'. The Muslim 
Shaiiat enjoins Tark-H-mawalat or the abandonment of friend- 
ship (which means no connection of love, service or help) with 
those non-Muslims, who are enemies at war with Islam and 
Muslim countries. Again the Holy Quran imperatively demands 
that Musalmans should behave righteously, affectionately and 
in a friendly manner towards all those non- Muslims who are 
neither at war with muslims nor are they assailants intending 
to invade or occupy their territories. “ Allah does not forbid you 
respecting those who have not made war against you on account of 
(your) religion, and have not driven you forth from your homes, 
that you show them kindness and deal with them justly, surely ; 
Allah loves the doers of justice. Allah only forbids you respecting 
those who made war upon you on account of ( your) religion,' and 
drove you forth from your homes and backed up ( others ) in your 
expulsion, that you make friends with them and whoever makes 
friends with them : these are the unjust.” (60 : 8. 9) and Allah 
says : Oh you who believe ! Do not take my eneipy and your enemy 
for friends. Would you offer them love while they deny what has 
come to you of the truth? (Quran-i-Majid, Sur-i-Mumtaheua 60. 1) 

It is not necessary to lay stress on the fact that Non-co- 
operation is not only a political or a moral necessity but to a 
Musalman it is a religious obligation and hence a graver respon- 
sibility attaches to him in carrying it put. 

Survey of progress 

A brief survey of the progress of Non-co-operation during the 
last 3 months would be helpful in forming an estimate of its wide- 
spread acccptence and steady manner in which it is spreading. 

The boycott of Councils by the Nationalists has been complete. 
The electors have also given a very clear verdict against the so-called 
Reformed Councils. The exact figures are not yet available, only 
rough estimate can be made. In a vast majority of the constituen- 
cies the percentage of electors who recorded their votes was about 
10, in a small number between 10 and 25, and only a few above 
25. No amount of explanation would convince the world that 
so far as the people of India are concerned they would care to have 
anything to do with the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

The response which the young people of India have given has 
been very substantial and most encouraging and this inspite of the 
difficulties and obstacles which have been placed in their way* by 
the educational staff and authorities. 
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I cannot help feeling proud of the fact that the student! 
of the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College Aligarh, gave a lead 
in this matter. You have all heard how that august assembly 
of the Trustees of the M. A. O. College, gathered in an informal 
meeting at Aligarh, gave scant hearing to the call of their 
religion in which was also involved the cause of their country's 
honour and freedom.' You know how the feeble voice of those 
who 'invited them as a matter of conscience to give up govern- 
ment grant-in-aid, to disaffiliate their College from the Govern- 
ment University and to nationalize it fell on deaf-ears. You 
are aware in what insolent and overbearing manner the Govern- 
ment-bidden packed majority reject fed our demand and condemned 
our action. Then followed the insufferable high-handedness of the 
College authorities who stopped the food, water-supply, sanitary 
arrangements and medical aid of the non-co operating students.- And 
lastly the culminating act of the infuriated panic-stricken authorities 
was to turn out the student from the College with the help of the 
Police-force. 

All the while intimidation, persuasion, social and moral pressure 
were being brought to bear on these students. But they stood firm 
and behaved w ith marvellous patience and fortitude and left the 
College peace-fully and quietly to take their abode in tho now quar- 
ters of the National Muslim University. Ever since then a cam- 
paign of calumnies aud vilification has been deliberately carried on 
against the Principal, his supporters, and the students of tho new 
institution. The Aligarh College authorities have descended in 
their rage to the lowest depth and have thrown away all 
decency and decorum to the winds. The columns of tho Aligarh 
Institute Gazette have been open to the vilest abuse and all the 
available English and vernacular dailies are requisitioned for this 
propaganda of invection, calumny and scandal. But with tho help 
of the band of those staunch, sturdy ami strong-minded young 
students, the newly inaugurated National Muslim University has 
gone on daily adding to its number until six bungalows have now 
been rented to accommodate the students who have joined the 
University. We have no fear for the future. We have full faith 
that our University will go forward on its march of progress and one 
day, God willing, the old institution being purged of all its evils 

will merge into the new. . , 

The sister National University at Ahmcdabad with Mahatma 
Gandhi,' its Chancellor and that noble and brave man Mr. A. T. 
Gidwani, as the Principal, will keep the touch of learning alight in 
G uzr at, illuminating the darkness of the institutions where know- 
ledge is only a concomitant of moral and mental slaver}'. 

29 
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The KJutba, College, the Islands Coliege of Lebore end the 
Hindu University students are putting up a brave fight Our beat 
withes are with them in their efforts to beak the fetters which atm 
enslave them* 

Our sincere congratulations and good wishes' are offered to the 
Board of Management and students qf the Nadwat-ul Ulema at 
Lucknow for the way in which they have Jfofused the Oovernmet 
grant* 

As for the National Schools so many are daily coming into 
existence all over the country that it is difficult at present to furnish 
a complete list. There is a great future for the education on Nation- 
al lines and if Non-co-operation does nothing more -than removing 
the evils of the- present system of education it shall have fully justi- 
fied dts inception. 

Swadeshi have received a great impetus from the movement of 
Non-co-operation. Everywhere larger and larger number of people 
are taking to wearing clothes mannufactured in India. \Ve have 
not reliable data to give exact figures but the opening of Swadeshi 
Stores* and Emporia all over the country is a sure index- to the 
increased use of Indian goods. Though hand spun yarn and hand 
looms are still in their infancy, it is not too much to hope that there 
is a sure future for this branoh of Indian Industry. 

The response of the lawyers, one ' feels constrained to admit has 
been very poor. The number of those who have 'given up their 
practice, is probably the largest in the Madras Presidency and the 
least in Bengal. Arbitration Courts are in the process of formation 
in a number ol big centres. Speaking for Delhi, although we have 
not ypt fully organised our. courts the number of Cases already 
disposed of has-been nearly one hundred. 

There has been a fair number of renunciation of titles and 
honorary posts. Considering the class of people who generally 
hold them, this number is not discouraging. 

Criticisms. 

So far . the criticisms against Non-co-operation have been made 
from three groups of people i.e. the Moderates, the European and 
Anglo-Indian papers and Government officials. These criticisms 
may be summarised under the following - heads : — 

Those who call the programme of Non-co-operation destructive 
do not -seem to have carefully read the programme. If they bad, 
they would have seen that there is construction going on ’simulta- 
neously with destruction, for instance, with the boycott of the 
councils there is simultaneously the education of the electors regard- 
ing their demand for full Swaraj with the withdrawal of, students 
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ben. schools, and colleges, there is the establishment of Nationi 
jpolleges end School and so far as the teaching institutions are 
oenoemed the aim is to nationalize the existing institutions, (vide 
the Nadwat-Ul ulema . College, Luoknow) and it is only when the 
authorities • refuse.to give up the Government grant-in-aid that the 
need of withdrawing students from them and opening new institu- 
tions is felt, hence the responsibility of destroying the existing 
institutions is not entirely on the shoulders of Non-oo-operators but 
on those as well who refuse to give up the Government grant* in-aid 
although in many cases they admit the evils arising from the grants; 
Similarly in the case of lawyers the suspension of their practising in 
the Government courts will be followed by thto formation of Arbitra- 
tion courts where a number of them may find work. Moreover, the 
critics forget that Non-eo-operation is not an end in it-self but 
simply a means to attain Swaraj which surely is the most construe* 
tive of all constructive things. 

It is forgotten by the critics that Non-co-operation is non- 
violent and the very fact of eschewing violence of every kind shows 
that it is not based on hatred or enmity against any individual 
Not only does it include the preaching and practising of non- 
violence but the non-co-operator is strictly enjoined to make it his 
personal conoern to consider the life, honour, and property of 
every man, English or Indian f sacred and inviolable. It is fully 
realised by non-co-operators that any violence would end in the 
utter failure of this method of achieving Swarqj. Whatever bitter- 
ness exists, is the result of Government's action regarding the 
Punjab and the Khilafat. It can fairly be claimed that non-co- 
operation has had the effect of lessening the bitterness and directing 
the thoughts and energies of the people towards self- discipline, 
self-sacrifice and organisation. Sacrifice and not hatred is the 
basis of Non-co-operation. 

It has been demonstrated both during the Punjab disturbances 
and at other times if the masses have Men controlled and diverted 
from violence and fury, it is by means of Satyagraha and the 
Non-co-operation movement. It is the fashion of the opponents of 
Non-co-operation to ascribe every act of lawlessness as the result of 
Non-co-operation. Facts prove just the contrary. Non-co-operation 
appeals to the finest instinct of the people,’ whether they are 
educated or ignorant. It preaches law and order, it preaches 
self-disoipline and self-sacrifice, it preaches non-violence. 

The very fact that this money is called “ Government grant- 
in-aid " and is given and accepted as a bounty from the Government 
shows that although the money comes from the tax-payer's pockets, 
it is given as a gift from the Government- to the people. It becomes 
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all the more degrading that the money collected from the people 
. used by the Government for imposing irksome conditions and 
lestrictions on the people. Can it be truthfully said that this 
money is used as freely and without any let or hindrance as the 
money received as contribution from the people at. large 1 Can these 
institutions stop the meddlesome inspectors of schools from visiting 
these institutions and generally misdirecting their work while 
receiving the Government grants-in-aid ? Can these institutions use 
text books of their own choosing, or invite any one to lecture to the 
boys on the economic slavery of India or any such subject f It is 
clear that the Government by giving this pittance controls the 
institutions fully and completely though the money may be our own, 
and if anything is jAtal tor the free growth of our educational 
institutions it-is the Government’s control whose admitted aim 
is to denationalise Indian’s and to make slaves and clerks of them. 

This criticism pre supposes that the couriQils confer some real 
benefit on the people. Past experience and the constitution 
governing the new councils prove otherwise. The councils have no 
control over the Army, the Navy, or Foreign relations, the Civil 
Service, the Imperial Educational Service, the Indian Medical 
Service, Finance, the Fiscal policy, and indeed 011 anything that 
really matters regarding the government of the country. The 
Governors and the Viceroy have still got unlimited powers of veto. 
What would be the- use then of going to these councils, and 
wasting time in useless debates ? 

The Government’s Attitude. 

At first the attitude of the Government was that of ridicule. 
Every epithet that could show the movement in bad light was used. 
Nothing could be more futile or ill-advised. It was said that the 
movement was bound to fail by reason of its intrinsic inanity. The 
nature of this visionary scheme was unpractical. It was the most 
foolish of all foolish schen»$s. But the ridicule did not kill this 
movement and the Government had to assume a less contemptuous 
way of dealing with the situation. A solemn effort was made to 
rally the supporters of the Government. The Moderates were asked 
to organise themselves to destroy this movement, otherwise it was 
threatened that repression would be started. Inspite of the efforts 
of the faithfull Moderate* this inane movement did not die and as 
the efforts “ to laugh out ” the movement missed the mark, ridicule 
by Government and inane efforts of tbe Moderates soon changed to 
words and deeds full of gravity and the mighty Government felt 
constrained to resort to coercion, the last weapou in its armoury. 
JRepreseion which was started by the prosecution of a number of 
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people has now given place to gagging large and important sections 
of the Indian people by the application of the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act of 1911, Part 11 of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1908 to politically advanced areas. Nor is this all ; for 
worse things still appear to be in store for this “ laughable ” move- 
ment. After all if it was only a contemptible fly, which it was 
supposed to be, where is the necessity of killing it with a sledge 
hammer used with the force of a giant? 

Conclusion. 

So far 1 have dealt with facts familiar to all and covered what 
is well known ground. But I may, without intending to weary you, 
add a few more words. There appears to be a kind of deadlock 
between the bureaucracy and the people of this land, from the point 
of the view of the Government, and all because India has awakened, 
after age-long slumber to a keen sense of self-respect, self-reliance 
and self-organization ; because India is now determined not to submit 
to any “Secondary position ” in matters which are primarily her and 
her children's concern. She has awakened to a strong sense of 
of present thraldom and helotiy ; and also of her legitimate 
heritage of freedom. The bureaucrat is still thinking in the obsolete 
terms of governirg with the mailed first covered under the velvet 
glove because he cannot reconcile himself to the perfectly valid claims 
of self-respecting Iudia, and continues to dream sweet dreams of 
gaining yet another lease of autocratic life for exploiting the rich 
resources of our country and the noble and self-effacing nature of 
our poor intimidated countrymen. The deadlock is inevitable 
because while wo have ceased to think in terms of slavery, the 
heartless bureaucratic machinery, incapable of “imagination” 
continues to work as befora we refused to be exploited, and the 
Government devices cunning plans to ensnare us, to coax, cajole or 
coerce us into submission. But they forget that we are no longer 
inspired by any but the highest ideal of complote Swaraj ya, which 
leaves no room for any bargains for seats on legislative bodies or 
transferred subjects. So long as we have not plenary powers to 
control, guide and change the entire government of our country 
according as it (Government) well could suit the interests of the 
largest number of our contrymen, why must our friends continue to 
din into our ears the virtues of the “advance ” the new conditions 
mark?. So long as they do not divest themselves of the mentality 
which cannot cease to talk' of “advances and concessions” there is 
no hope of the deadlock coming to an end. To us, however, who are 
determined to redeem our birth right, at any cost, excepting 
violence \ the state of affairs described as a deadlock marks the 
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beginning, of our self-oraganizing efiorts. The Government have 
forfeited our confidence by violating their pledges, eulogising tyrants, 
and supporting perpetrators of inhuman atrocities and other 
exhibition of a sad want of morality.* The feeling of distrust has 
permeated the masses not only of India but of the whole East, as 
borne out by what the Egyptians, the Arabs, the Kamalist Turks, 
the Persian nationalists, the Chinese and last but not the least, the 
Japanese have at different times and independently of one another 
said in non-official or semi-official organs of opinion. This also 
appears to be the opinion of even such a partisan as Sir Valentine 
Chirol. 

To win the co-operation of India there is nothing for our alien 
friends but first to disabuse their minds of “domination, race 
supremacy” and kindred evils, secondly to do ample penance 
for past wrong such as the dismemberment and the subjugation of 
the Khalifa, temporal and spiritual empire, and the massacre of 
Jallianwala, and lastly to recognise in unmistakable terms and in 
actual practice the sovereignly of the people of India. 

As regards the suggestion about a Conference of Leaders of 
public opinion it may be said that in the present state of high 
tension in the country no good purpose can be served by attempting 
any ‘approachment’ before there has been a complete vindication 
of the people’s honours and sovereignty. No one can say that the 
wanton blows that are being dealt at the self-organizing efforts of 
honest patriots can ever result at any pacification. There is no 
trace of any willingness on the part of Government or certain 
important sections of anti-Indian Europeans — the consideration of 
whose views seems to weigh so much with the bureaucrats — to 
descend from the clouds, infact, their appears to be a good deal 
too much of the “pride of power 

After the reading of the speeches of the Chairman Receip- 
tion Committee and Prosideiit, the Moslem League meeting was 
adjourned till 31st Dec. 1920. 



Resolutions 

The All-India Muslim League resumed its sitting on 
31st Dec. 1920 in the Congress pandal ana passed the 
following resolutions. 

The All-India Muslim League deeply deplores the sad demise 
of the late Sheikhul-Hind Muhammad-ul-Hasan Sahab of Deoband. 
The Legue offers its heart-felt condolence to the bereaved family 
of the Maulana. The All-India Muslim League welcomes the 
establishment, of the National Muslim University at Aligarh and 
congratulates the Principal, Mr. Muhammad Ali, upon his intrepid 
leadership and his students upon their invincible courage displayed 
in the performances of their duty in the face of great provocations 
and hardships. The League calls upon the public to give the 
University their best moral and material support. The League 
expresses its deep sorrow on the sudden demise of Mr. Mumtaz 
Hussain, Bar-at-Law, of Lucknow, and expresses its sympathy 
with the bereaved family. 

The Cree:\ 

The objects of the All-India Muslim League shall be : 

The attainment of Swaraj ya by the people of India by a11 
peaceful and legitimate means. 

To protect and advance the political, religious and other rights 
and interests of the Indian Musalmans. 

To promote the friendship and union between the Musalmans 
and other communities of India. 

To maintain and strengthen the brotherly relations between the 
Muhammadans of India and those of other countries. 

Mr* Muhammad Ali, while moving the resolution changing the 
creed of the Muslim League by substituting the* attainment of 
Swarajya by all legitimate and peaceful means, said that the 
existing creed was not up to date in view of the existing circum- 
stances when loyalty to the British Government and self-Governmenfc 
within the British Kmpire were out of question as long as British 
Government persisted in their anti-Islam, and anti-Indian policy. 
The same view was held by the Congress and the Sikh League and 
other public bodies. Mahatma Gandhi and those who shared his 
religous beliefs maintained that peaceful means were the only 
legitimate means to fight the Government now and for ever, but 
the Muslim faith went a step further, and said that, if the existence 
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of the evil could not be removed without violence, it must be 
removed with violence. Force could be used to defeat force. 
To-day, however, Indian Muslims recognised that they were not in 
a position to rse force against the force of Government, but if the 
Government’s anti-Indian policy still continued and peaceful means 
were useless,. then this resolution could not interfere with the use 
of force, if required. The rules and regulation of a public body, 
like the Muslim League, must be interim resolutions to meet the 
existing state of affairs. This resolution would assure the Govern- 
ment that the Muslims would not resort to violence, but if even, 
in the face of this resolution, the Government would use force 
against them, then the people would stand by their creed and 
observe non-violence. 

The resolution was supported by Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
three others. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani moved the original resolution. He 
said that time might come when violence be required to fight the 
Government. He was supported by two others. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali, replying to the debate, said the wordings 
of the resolution were in conformity with the situation to-day and 
if the same circumstances arose later on the creed could again l>e 
changed to suit the time. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani demanded a division, anil the pi evi- 
dent ruled that voting would be taken later on. 

Cow Sacrifice. 

While reaffirming the resoution passed by the League at the 
Amritsar session regarding the cow sacrifice, the League exhorts 
the Musalman8 of India to continue unabated their earnest efforts 
in that direction. The League at the same time appeals to its 
Hindu brethren to refrain from securing legislative measures which, 
it fears, would only add to the difficulties of the situation. 

Non-co-operation . 

Hakim Ajmal Khan then moved the following resolution. 

The All-India Muslim League reaffirms the resolutions passed 
at its special session in Calcutta regarding non-violent Nou-co- 
operation. 

The League places on record its satisfaction at the progress the 
Non-co-operation movement has made generally and in particular 
at the boycott of Couucils by the Nationalists and at the refusal to 
exercise their right of voting by the vast Majority of the electors of 
the various constituencies established under the Reform Scheme. 
In view of the unmistakable attitude of the electors, the League 
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alia upon those, who have secured seats on the various Councils 
in direct opposition to the will of* the electors to resign their seats, 
and in the case of those who fail to do so, the League advises the 
electors to have no political connection whatsoever with the so- 
called representatives. The League also expresses its sense of 
appreciation of the response made to the call of duty by the youths of 
India, and while emphasising the absolute necessity of the immediate 
severance of all connection with the Government-aided Colleges 
and Schools, calls upon the owners and trustess of all the educational 
institutions to forthwith give up Government aid and disaffiliate 
themselves from the Government recognised universities. The League 
at the same time requests the parents and guardians to withdraw 
their sons and wards from the Government aided or controlled 
institutions without any further delay, and .it also calls upon the 
adult students to withdraw from such institutions. 

The League further urges lawyers and litigants to immediately 
boycott Government Courts and to establish, encourage, and 
popularise Arbitration Courts. 

Lastly, the League exhorts the people of India to encourage 
Indian industries by the exclusive use of Swadeshi goods and by 
establishing home industries. 

The League expresses its deep sense of appreciation of the work 
donetby the Khilafat Delegation under the intrepid and able leader- 
ship^ Moulana Muhammad Ali, than whom a more courageous, 
outspoken and an almost moderate and correct interpreter of the 
Muslim obligations and Indian sentiments could not be found. 

The Esher Report. 

Having regard to the fact that . the Esher Committee Report 
has unmistakably expressed the capitalistic and imperialistic designs 
of British Statesmen by suggesting the utilisation of Indian 
manhood for the aggressive policy of British conquest, the All-India 
Muslim* League exhorts the people to save their soldiery from moral 
degradation by increasing their efforts for the attainment of Swaraj 
at the earliest possible date. 

Repressive Measures. 

In view of the numerous prosecutions of the National workers 
by the Government, the application of the Seditious Meetings Act 
to various places in the Punjab and Delhi, and the suppression of 
volunteer organisations, the All-India Muslim League feels confident 
that the determination of the people of India would continue 
undaunted to persue the path which they have marked out* for the 
emancipation of their country. 

30 
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Coven waenfraided Sckoob. 

The League, while dieapproviog the action of the trustees of 
educational institutions which have not given up Government aid 
and have not disaffiliated themselves from the Government 
universities, places on record its appreciation of the whole-hearted 
response to the call of duty made by the Nadvat-ul-Ulama College 
at considerable financial sacrifice and has set a noble examplg for 
other institutions to follow. 

Home Industries. 

The League advises the owners, trustees and managing boards 
of all Muslim educational institutions, religious or otherwise*, to 
immediately start technical classes, with a view to encourage home 
industries, particularly weaving and spinning. 

Britain and Afghanistan. 

In view of the fact that the Indian National Congress, the AIL 
India Muslim League, the Sikh League, the Khilafat Conference 
and other public bodies have declared the resolution of attaining 
Swarajya, and in view of the fact that the alliance of the neighbour- 
ing State with Great Britain is conceived not as a plan for the 
protection of India but for strengthening the British hold on India, 
and in view of the fact tKht India had no quarrel with Afghanistan 
inasmuch as Great Britain has been able, mainly through her Empire 
in India, to disrupt the dominions of the Khilafat, the All-India 
Muslim League begs respectfully to advise His Majesty Ghazi Amir 
Amanullah Khan, the independent Buler of Afghanistan, to reject 
any advance on the part of the Government of India for a treaty 
alliance with Great Britain. In view of the further fact that this 
League is confident that neither the peoples of Afghanistan nor 
their Government has any designs on the independent existence 
of the people of India, this League hopes that both the nations 
will cultivate friendly relations between themselves and learn to 
rely upon each other's good-will. 

President’s Closing Remarks. 

Dr. Ansari, in* closing the session, made an impressive speech in 
which he appealed for strengthening the Hindu<-Muslim unity, which 
point he had .purposely refrained from mentioning in his opening 
address, because he wanted to lay particular stress on it now. The 
term ‘Hindu-Muslim Unity* expressed not only unity between 
Hindus and Musalmans but also among the various peoples inhabit- 
ing this Indian continent, such as the Sikhs, Indian Christians, 
and^Paxsis* The union of all races of India was essential as the 
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bads for a truly Nutioual edifice. The way in which the Hindus 
had come forward to help the Musalmans in their struggle ior the 
Khilafat could not be sufficiently expressed, and it was the, duty 
of the Musalmans to always remember this help. On the other 
hand, the way in which the religious question of their Hindu 
brethren, namely, the protection of cows was being helped and 
solved by the voluntary assistance of Musalmans deserved the con* 
dderatiou of the Hindus. Looked at from every point of view, 
religious, political, economic and national, it was necessary that 
they must consolidate the Hindu-Muslim unity. 



The All-India 

Khilafat Conference 

Third Session. 

Nagpur , 2nd Jan . 1921 

PROCEEDINGS 

The meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference was held 
at the Congress Pandal,. There was a large gathering of delegates 
and visitors. 

The proceedings commenced with a prayer recited from the 
holy Quoran which was listened to by the assembled delegates with 
folded hands occasionally punctuated with “Amin.” At the end of 
the prayer, the assembled audienco cried out ‘Alla-ho-Akbarv’ 

Syed Md. Islia next went up to the rostrum and recited a song 
dealing with the present condition of Islam and in melancholy and 
pathetic strain described the sad plight which had overtaken Islam 
all over the Moslem world. The huge audieno3 burst into 'tears and 
people cried aloud. At the end of every stanza there was an outburst 
of tears. The song ended with the prophecy that the Holy prophet 
was again incarnating himself very stion iri order to save Islam from 
this calamity. At the instance of Moulavy Akram Khan, Mr. Chotani 
of Bombay proposed Moulana Abdul Mazid Bodauni to take 
the Chair. 

Nawab Golam Md. Kalami of Bangalore seconded the resolution. 
At this stage Mahatma Gandhi entered the pandal and the whole 
assembly stood up and gave him a rousing reception with shouts 
of ^ande-matafam’ and Mahatma Gandhiji-ki-Jai. 1 

The resolution was accepted with acclamation. 

Moulana Shoukat Ali next addressed th$ meeting aud presented 
before the addience two Moulanas who lived with Moulana Mobua* 
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dulhasai Shalkhulhiud. One of them described all the hardship 
they had undergone with two Mouianas who went on Hiarat 
to Arabia. But the Sheriff of Mecca oppressed them in various 
ways till they were interned a{ Malta with Mohuadulhusai 
Shalkhulhind. 

The President then addressed th? gathering in urdu and began 
his speech with a short prayer. < The President dealt with the 
Khilafat problem in detail and said that he was not a Mussalman 
who could afford to maintain a non-choHant attitude in such a crisis iii 
their religious life. Next he referred to the Hindu-Mussalman unity 
and eulogised Mahatma Gandhi for all that he has done for the 
country. He said that the Mahatma Was quite content with a dhoti 
of 5 yards length only. He lived a very simple and plain life, and 
he was a man who had claimed the highest respect of both Hindus 
and Mussalmans. 

As regards the Mahatma's programme, the President said that 
everybody was free to express his own opinion, but at the same time 
everybody should follow the collective wisdom of the whole 
community. They were prepared to respect every law, but that so 
far as religion was concerned they were not prepared to go against it. 
They should strengthen their mind is such a way that nothing would 
be able to shatter their belief. Tkfey should, further, distinguish 
between what may be termed as true law and what may be oppressive 
law which stiffies their conviction. There was a sharp line of 
distinction between spiritual law and temporal law. The President 
then quoted a Hadis of Mussalman Law which says that in matters 
spiritual every true Mussalman ; should follow the tenets of 
Islam only. 

Mr. Yakub Hossein next addivosod the conference. He announced 
that the next sitting would be held at 8 P.M., in the evening. The 
conference then came to a close and various provinces went to com- 
mittee meetings to select the members of the subject committee 
which was held after a short time. The Conference again met in the 
evening in the Congress Panda). More delegates and visitors 
were now present than iu the morning and among them were many 
Hindus. 

As the President could not be present owing to indisposition, 
Maulana Azard Bobhani of C&fcvnpur took the chair amid cheers. 
He explained in detail what was meant by the word Khilafat from 
both religious and temporal points of view and concluded with an 
appeal to rise to the height of the occasion and save Islam from its 
eminent danger. 
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Resolutions. 

Pandit Rambhuj Dutta Cbovvdhery moved the first 
resolution : — 

1. “This meeting of the All India Khilafat Conference re-affirms 
its former decision that in view of the hostile attitude of the British 
Government and the Allies towards the Khilafat, and the cruel and 
unjust Turkish Peace terras, which can never be accepted by the 
Muslim world, there is no course left to the Indian Muslims but to 
carry constant agitation against the Peace terns up to the last 
until the spiritual and temporal status of the Khilafat is restored 
status quo ante bellum 

In moving this resolution the speaker assured the Mussulmans of 
co operation of the Hindus. Dr. Kaj Kumar Chakrabarty of Dacca 
supported the resolution in a nice Bengali speech. The resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

Moulvi Abdul Goffur of Peshawar, Secretary of the Local 
Khilafat Committee, moved the second rosolution 

2. “This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference otFer 
their heart-felt sympathy to those Indian Muslims who have already 
performed and are willing to perform Hijrat as a religious duty for 
the preservation and glorification of their Faith and consider it their 
duty to support such people for the fulfilment of the sacred object. 

The Conference further resolves that the Central Khilafat 
committee of India should include the Hijrat movement in its 
practical programme and should take upon itself all arrangements 
for the Mahajirin.” 

Moulana Ataulla tthaheb of Amritsar seconded the resolution 
which was supported by Moulana Noukat Ali and Malik Is;i 
Muhammad. The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

[At this stage Lai a Lai pat Pai made his appearance apr at the 
request of Moulana Soukat Ali, addressed the gathering.] 

Mr. Abdul Rahim Khan, of Balaghat, (C. P.) proposed the 
next resolution, which was duly seconded, supported and carried. 

3. “This meeting of the All-India Khilafat conference declares 
with perfect certainty .and precision that Non-co-operation is a 
religious obligation absolutely binding on the Indian Muslims. It 
is therefore essential that the Indian Muslims should first of all 
carry dttt thM risligrioiis duty completely and successfully iri the 
Khilafat movement/* 

The following resolutions were also passed 
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4. “This Conference strongly protests against the policy adopted 
the British Government with regard to certain Islamic countries 

81 general and the seat of the Khilafat, and Mesopotamia in 
particular ; and expresses with regret that inspite of the laws of 
shariat’ so clearly stated by the Indian Muslims, Muslim armies are 
.still kept up and are beiDg despatched to those countries* 

5. “This conference further warns the Government that this 
polioy of their is adding to the popular excitement, for the conse- 
quences of which the Government will be responsible. 

6. “This Conference expresses its sorrow at the helpless condition 
which the Khilafat-ul-musliros is reduced and forced to accept the 
unjust decision of the Allies ; and also records its protest against 

hose who are responsible for this decision. It also assures .His 
Majesty that until that status which can be rightfully held by him 
as successor to the Holy prophet of Islam, the Indian Muslim 
will not sit at rest, and will regard it as an eternal happiness to 
shed their last drop of blood for the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Khilafat. 

7. “This Conference expresses its gratitude to his Majosty Amir 
Amanullah Khan, the Rular of Afghanistan for the Islamic brother- 
hood with which he has received and treated the Indian Muhajarin, 

nd trusts that all possible facilities will be given the Indian 
Muhajarin by the Afghan Government in future also. 

8. “This Conference considers the Hindu-Muslim Unity abso- 
lutely essential for the future betterment of India ; and expresses 
its satisfaction that through the grace of the Almighty God, this 
unity is getting further strength day by day. 

9. “This Conference appeals to all the Mussalnians of India to 
collect, as soon as possible a sum of at least thirty lacs of rupees for 
the successful working of the Khilafat movement. 

10. “This Conference requests all the Provincial Khilafat 
Committees of India to organise volunteer corps under each and 
every Khilafat Committee of their respective provinces, to make 
arangements to maintain peace and order, to collect funds and to 
lelp in the non-oo-operation movement. 

11. “This Conference resolves that a deputation should vist all 
the prominent Sijjadba Nashinsand spiritual heads of shrines to 
invite their attention to those religious obligations which are binding 
on them regarding the Khilafat. 

12^. This conference expresses its deep sympathy with those 
Muslims of the North We tern Frontier Province and Sind who have 
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fallen victim to unjust official agression in the Khilafat. movement' 
and trusts that they will i set an instructive example to, their 
brethren by steadfastly enduring all hardships and troubles which 
have befallen them in rendering services to the. cause of Islam. 

13. “This conference further declares that the N. W. F. 
Province and Sind Governments took unjust and oppressive ways for 
repressing the Khilafat movement thereby inviting disturbance and 
disorder for which they will be solely responsible. 



All India 

College Students Conference. 

President— Lala Lajpat Rai, 

( Nagpur — ■gfifh December 1920 ) 

Lala Lojpat Eai in the course of his Presidential address 
after referring to some of his services in connection with the 
national educational movement, said : from the very early 

days of my boyhood, I have been under the im.pression that no 
education under the segis of a foreign Government would be solely 
for the benefit of the country or the governed. As a general doc- 
trine, we know that all governments first look to their own interests 
and they establish educational institutions in order to 'Strengthen 
themselves. That is why educational thinkers of the world have 
questioned the wisdom of letting the State control the education 
of the children of the community. The object of a foreign govern- 
ment in starting educational institutions is not so much as the wel- 
fare of the country governed, but the welfare of their own Govern- 
ment and the strengthening of its hold upon the country governed. 
Leaving aside the ethics of the question, it is only natural that an 
Imperial Government should be dominated by imperial principles. 
We find the srime principles dominating the educational policios o£ 
the different Governments, e.g., the monarchical form of Government 
in Japan. Even under national governments, governments for tho 
time being dominate the educational policy of the country for 
strengthening their own hold upon the people and a foreign govern- 
ment is bound to do it to a greater extent and hence the duty of the 
»eopie to guard against the insidious poison. 

It was under that impression that we found 40 years ago that 
the education we were receiving was not likely to further the inter- 
ests of nationalism, but was bound to hamper it, that it was emas- 
culating, denationalising and creating a gulf between the educated 
land the non-educated classes which went to the root of the welfare 
of tfce nation and we thought that it was an attempt to uproot the 
foujDfcavon by which the nation has stood from time immemorial 
and .wife! out which the nation could not exist as an individual nation. 
Being unable and practically to start another system of our own, 
im decided to counteract the influences of that system by combin- 
• ; tile two system and establishing institutions which although 

31 
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prepared students for the University examination might, to a certain 
extent, remove defects which we complained of. It was undv thaw 
impression that we started the D. A. V. College. Later or. as a 
result of discussion among our councillors some of tne original fun- 
ders came to the conclusion that they must cut away from Urijver 
sity courses. I must say that those and similar institutions founded 
by other great patriots have failed in other objects ; for som^ho 
or other, Government and the University imposed conditions aft 
restrictions upon them by which the objeot of the original foundbl 
was negatived and could not be fulfilled. 

A Denationalising System. 

I hold the opinion that the educational system at present 
followed in Government schools and colleges, aided and unaided,, or 
controlled by official Universities, is a denationalising system. H 
is meant more to enslave us than to free us (Hear, hear). You 
cannot expect the jailor to prepare his own death warrant. We 
have been trying for the last 30 yoars to conteract the evil influence* 
of that system and maintain the independence of those institutions 
and we have to a certain extent succeeded in counteracting the evil 
influences, though not fully. There was a time in the history of 
our country, when, under the influence of education imparted irt 
our schools, we were being taught and encouraged to look down 
with upon everything that it was indigenous. Everything Indian 
was held up to ridicule and we indulged in many an antic in oriig 
to show that we were just being civilised. We were taught Jer- 
everything Indian was barbaric and deserved contempt. Fortun? the 
for us we have passed through that stage. 

Warning Against Narrowness. 

Here I must sound a note of warning against going to the other 
extreme. We are standing the danger of going to the other extreme 
and considering everything Indian as absolutely perfect. Discussions 
on the value of civilisations are being carried on in a very namttv 
spirit and authorities are quoted for propositions which on the whiffe 
do not justify the conclusions. I wish to warn against the 
of being carried off our feet by too much or excessive enthusiasm 
for everything we may consider national. I must warn you, and 
so far as I am concerned, truth is truth, knowledge is knowledge 
and science is science. It is neither Eastern nor Western. ■ ther 
Indian nor European. We have to maintain our national cAtin'aity. 
That is absolutely necessary and we have therefore in all eiuas&ional 
schemes that we evolve, to copy all that is Indian. We do not want 
to be either European or an American nation and we went to remain 
fin Indian nation but quite up-to-date, absolutely up-to-date. (Herts, 
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here). We do not want to be a mere copy of our past, but we want 
k A build our future upon the historical structure of the past by making 
# stronger. That should be the policy underlying all schemes of 
education we may evolve. I want the younger generation to guard 
against the danger oi a narrow cramping nationalism which will not 
mute India itself. You must remember that in India we have various 
communities following various religions and, to a certain extent, 
each has contributed its own quota of civilisation and culture to our 
Country. In order to make strouger the Indian nationality composed 
ei these various communities and cultures we shall have to look at 
these cultures with the eyes of freedom, absolutely free to absorb 
all. that is good in each culture, and contribute it to the joint culture 
of whole nation. True nationalism must be above the religious and 
sectarian influences. 

Modern Civilisation. 

We are living in a world which is t blowing away every day 
new ideas. Nobody knows and understands tho evil influences, the 
slave tendencies and the imlnoral nature of a great many institutions 
modern civilisation. I have said in my book that modern civili- 
atioii is dying, and ’die it must, and it is clear that it is suffering 
rom a disease from which it cannot be cured. You might dislike 
tie moderners, abhor their social systems and institutions. You 
migh: not follow them. In fact they should not fc: followed parti- 
cularly in the social and economic system, but at the same time you 
«’inot shut your eyes to the fact that science and knowlege have 
made wonderful progress during the past 200 years. We shall be 
cutting our noses to spite our faces if we deprive ourselves of that 
took of knowledge which the moderners have accumulated to the 
enefifc of humanity at large. We should be sufficiently strong ill 
nr feioral culture, strong in our own indigenous culture, strong 
irour national sense, to assimilate all that and to use it for our own 
. jfstem rather than shun it. We ought to pursue science and knew- 
*?ge from whatever culture it comes aud use it with an open mind 
fUy determined to assimilate it to our own system and make the 
idlest use of it for the purpose of freeing our country, getting it 
fcee for ever and maintain our freedom and individuality at any cost. 

Students and Politics. 

.Referring next to the creation and constitution of a students' 
'pnisation for India he said : — The object of this organisation as I 
. •rterstood it, was to creat as a permanent organisation of college 
Sclent those who have passed beyond the matric standard, to look 
veer their interests and to advise the general body of students in 
* country. I am not one of those who believe that students, 
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particularly University atuctots, ought not to meddle in polities. I 
think it is e most stupid theory and an impossible theory too (Hear, 
hear). It is the 'creation not of confused brains but of dishonest 
bcatm (Hear, hear), Yon cannot prevent a man from forming poli- 
tical opinions on the homing questions of the day. If I were an 
administrator, 3 would rather let the students express themselves 
aocMm done with it, as some times we do, than create a situation as 
was created in Bengal 10 years ago by the fiisley and other circulars. 

I do net care what the policy of Government is on this subject. I 
find that there are good many among us who believe that students 
ought not to have to do anything with politics. I do not subscribe 
to that proposition at all. My conception of the need of an All- 
India Students’ organisation is that while students ought to be free 
to study politics, have opinions on political questions and express 
them at times whenever there is need through their organisation, 
they ought to steer clear of politics (Hear, hear.) Otherwise this 
organisation might be turned into a political organisation and the 
division among political parties will be carried into the students 
camp. That does not bind on you the duty to keep silence. You 
may express your opinions as a body whenever necessary on political 

S uesuoM. You may agree with some political organisation and 
isagree with others. I do not want you not to do it. But at the 
same time, if you reallv want to create and improve an organisation 
which should carry weight with the whole student community of 
India, you should aim at representative institutions. If you arrive 
at decisions which require certain action and conduct on your part 
you will follow that conduot which is expected of you by the resolu- 
tions. Even if some of you do not agree to follow, I hope that you 
would not give your decisions that mandatory character which will 
exclude others. Your constitution at the present stage should be 
possessed of sufhuient elasticity to enable you to expand it on national 
fines, to make it really a representative organisation. 

Students and Non-co-operation. 

Turning to the question of student and Non-cc operation, he 
said I shall state my position as it has evolved. So far I do not 
know how it is going to evolve in future (laughter), in my con* 
Ciuding address at the Special Congress at Calcutta I said I was 
opposed to that item in the Non-co-operation programme which 
lates to boys in schools. Speaking on a later occasion, I have been 
expressing views which to some might seem incon istent with that 
position, but which I never considered to be t'o(laughter). A4 l 
Lahore i addressed a public meeting when I told students a nd oth er 
that ! voidd ireloome practio&lly the i. abolition of the Arts College I 
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(hear hear). After that, whenever students approached me for. 
advice, it was given under the following heads — Law Colleges, 
leave it at once. Medical, engineering, and technical schools, 1 
said, do not leave. Arts Colleges, I said 'consider the situation well 
and if you really feel the call of duty, leave the Arts Colleges, but 
under no delusion that some one is going to make provision in 
national schools established by the leaders of the National Congress. 

Differences of the opinion there has been to a very great extent, 
not as to the spirit of the resolution, but as to working and the 
way in which it is to be carried out. We are agreed that we should 
do nothing on earth or heaven which will strengthen the hands 
of the bureaucracy. It is a positive sin to do anythiug to strengthen 
or oontinue this rule under the present or in any from. We are 
agreed that the present system of education does strengthen that 
object and we are also agreed that we should do what little we oan, 
considering our present political responsibilities in the way of 
establishing institutions which might be free from official control 
both on the side of finance and education. I do not know whether 
we are agreed that national schools and colleges now established 
will be included to carry on the more important work of, political 
propaganda in the country (hear hear). We cannot afford to do that 
as we are out for proclaiming Swaraj in the shortest possible time 
and we cannot give our time and energy to a solution of the 
problem which requires both time and money. 1 have therefore 
been saying to my friends that we shall not incur any resposibilitiee 
and we shall not undertake any duties which will in any way 
militate against the great work which we have in hand. If we do 
that, we shall be frittering away our energies in enterprises the 
result of which might not be further achieved very soon. 

Concentrate on Swaraj. 

We cannot devise a national system of education in this 
country without a national Government (cheers) and unless we achieve 
a national Government we shall not be able to solve the problem of 
nationality. That does not prevent us from making attempts at the 
solution of the problem in our own humble way making experiments. 
Therefore I am of opinion that all energy, time and resources we 
have at our disposal ought to be concentrated in achieving Swaraj, 
self Government and freedom and emancipating ourselves from this 
Government. I am perfectly willing to ask and encourage every 
student in any arts or law college to leave off the College, if he 
fata the call of duty, provided he is under no delusion (mind that, 
fccause r have seen that in my own place a provision is going to be 
lincially made lor his education either locally or imperially). 
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There is a great field for propaganda work' for organising the 
nation for reviving industries and there is work to. make si 
honorable living without being traitors to our country ((hear hear). 
Put your hand to any work you find handy. I know that some- 
time back the sentence of Gandhi was ridiculed, vis, that people 
ought to go and construct roadside work, in factories. My student 
friends, you ought to remember that one of the greatest defects 
of the present educational system is that it enables you neither 
to think independently or act independently. Keal education should 
aim to make you men, fit to think and act independently, in finding 
an independent work. Don’t find yourselves i* an* embarraaing 
position by your white cloths. Go into the country,- 111 out any 
work you can lay your hand upon, make yourselves useful to the 
society and learn honesty. In my eyes, honest patriotic work in. 
road-repairing is infinitely superior to a Deputy Collector’s post 
(cheers). I want the youth of the nation to go forth into the 
villages aud the factories, work with their hands in the spirit of 
comradeship along with the villages wh6 are waiting for inspiration 
from you. So long as the educated community keeps itself aloof 
from the actual tillers of the soil and workers in factories, it shall 
never attain Swaraj. Swarai will not be attained by the 
efforts of a few educated people, but by the whole nation which 
lives in workshops and on the soil. Therefore, it should be your 
duty, if you really feel the call of duty, not to question what shall 
be our career in the future. 

Bogey of Careers. 

This bogey of career, coupled with the bogey of academic oareers, 
has spoiled the whole point of view of educational discussions. It 
is not the principal object of life to seek a career or to be an 
academic animal. The object of life is to be efficient as a citizen 
and member of society.. It is a vicious ideal which places excellence 
and fashiofts on a high pedestal. Anybody who can speak English 
well considers himself to be an enlightened and great man. I have 
found many a fool among those who can read and speak excellent 
English. It is an entirely false standard of education to desire to 
go down as a stylist. It is a good piece of art, fiut it is not the 1 
main purpose of life. ' We ought to see the main purpose of life in 
education rather than see it in the fashion which place?. us on a false 
pedestal. I earnestly appeal to those of you who taklHlr^on-co* 
operation to go forth into the country, to leave the cities and central 
places of which you are so fond, to go into the village*!, workshops 
and factories, live there and then give them the inspiration which 
you hive derived from your education. Unless you do4&at, you are 
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merely passing resolutions which would be mere sham. Infinitely 
slavish as we are, we will be adopting another vice, that is, of 
passing resolutions without putting them into operation. If you 
pass resolutions it is your duty to act up to it (hear hear). 
Do not pass resolutions in the hurry of enthusiasm or to please 
someone. If you do that you will bring discredit on the whole 
movement and on the men whom yon revere and you will also 
demoralise your nation if you pass resolutions only to advice others. 
For God’s sake, we have had enough of them and we do not want the 
student’s aid to add to that burden. 

You must also consider before passing your resolutions whether 
you are prepared to withstand the beatings of your parents and all 
the nice arguments that they may put forward of career, of 
honours, emoluments and other things. Are you prepared to suffer 
and give up your fashionable habits ? In that case go forth in the 
name of God and elevate your country (cheers). The country needs 
as many workers in the field as it can find. Workers are very few. 
All of you can be absorbed in the great work that lies before us. 
As regards medical and engineering colleges, I am thinking over that 
problem. I do want that education for my country. At present 
the Medical and the Engineering colleges are the two great strengths 
of the Indian Army and I have come to the conclusion whether it 
will not be advisable to follow the same course for these two 
department too. I have not formed my own definite opinions and 
so I cannot advise you now. But that is the trend of my thought, 
lately. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, ho said : — “It will be my duty to help you. I 
do not say guide you, in coming to a conclusion. Be absolutely 
tolerant of any differences of opinion that may exist. To me it 
matters little which way you decide. As said already the decision 
of this Non-co-operation Resolution lies with others, i.e. the Congress 
and you will be simply following the Congress. 1 ’ 

He thanked them all once more for the honour done to him. 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

The Conference met again on the 26th Dec. 1920, with Mr. 
Piokthal, Editor of the Bombay of Chronicle in the chair. There 
was a heated discussion on the boycott of Government aided schools 
and colleges. Several speakers spoke in favour of and against the 
"Resolution. Miss Sham Kmnari Nehru supported the resolution for 
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boycotting colleges and schools . After a long and heated discussion 
the president declared the resolution carried, to which a poll was 
demanded and a poll was taken by Provinces. The result of the 
poll was as follows: — Madras’ 40 for and one againBt; Bombay 
87 for 22 against; Bengal S3 for 27 against: Central Indio, 
unanimous for ; U. P., unanimous for ; Bihar, unanimous for ; 
Punjab almost unanimous for; Assam 5 for 7 against; Andhra, 
unanimous for;. Central Provinces, 132 for 32 against. The following 
resolution was carried by an over-whelming majority. “That in 
view of the nation’s call and in consonance with the policy of 
Non-co-operation with Government, as expressed in thfc resolution 
of the Caloutta Congress^ this All-India College Students’ 
Conference after deliberate consideration whole heartedly supports 
the immediate and unconditional boycott of Government and Govern- 
ment aided Colleges and advises the college students of India to 
respond to it.” 

Several other resolutions appealing to the National leaders to 
bring into existence National Schools, urging the students to observe 
Swadeshi even at the sacrifice of giving up fashionable habits, sympa- 
thising with the Punjab students who suffered during the Martial 
Law regime, recommending Ayurvedic and Unani Medical Sciences 
and urging the use of Vernacular languages, were proposed and carri- 
ed unanimously. 

The president, in concluding the proceedings, paid a glowing 
tribute to Lala Lajpafc Rai’s work and removed certain misunder- 
standings which prevailed among the students and brought the 
meeting to a close, thanking the organisers. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the All India 
College Students’ Conference. 

(1) This conference records its profound sense of grief at the 
demise of our great leader and revered patriot Lok. Bal Gangadai 
Tilak, th pioneer of Indian Nationalism, and a staunch advocate of 
National education and further resolves that the qualities of patrio- 
tism, courage, self-sacrifice and devotion to the motherland of which 
he was the unique embodiment, will ever be the guiding principle tc 
the students of this country. 

(2) This conference puts on record its profound sense of griel 
st the demise of Sbaikhulhind Moulana Mahudal Hussain whose 
great and meritorious services to the cause of Islam and in the direc- 
tion of the Hindu Moslem unity will in its opinion be a source of 
inspiration to the youths of the motherland. 

($) “That in view of the nation’s call and in consonance with 
the policy of Non.co-operation with Government, as expressed in the 
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nictation oi the Calcutta Congres., this All-India College Student’. 
Conference, alter deliberate consideration, whole-heartedly .upJJrte 
tiie immediate and unconditional boycott of Government and 
Government-aided colleges and advises the college students of India 
to respond to it. 

(4) This conference looks to the National leaders to bring into 
existence m every province and at an early date the National colleges 
conducted on national lines affiliated to the National Universities for 
the convenience and benefit of those student Non-cooperators who 
night wish to continue their education. The Conference further 
hopes that provision for technical education as far as possible be 
made in such institutions to enable the needy student to undertake 
an independent calling in order to maintain a plain and deoent living 
for himself and those dependent on him. 


(&) This conference suggests to student Non-cooperators to 
take up the following programme of national work according to their 
strength and ability (a) to take up propaganda work of the Indian 
National Congress, if possible after training under the guidance of 
local leaders and to popularise it, (b) plain and decent living for 
himself and those dependent specially in village, (c) to form them- 
selves into Sewa-Samities or volunteer corps for social service, (d) to 
prepare themselvep for the role of National Police to maintain peace 
and order in cities, towns and villages, as the case may be, (e) to take 
up primary education in villages, (f) to form temperence unions in 
order to check the habit of the people, (g) by all honourable means, to 
learn the art of weaving and handspinning and to promote the same 


in villages and towns. 

(6) This conference is of opinion that student Non-co-operation 
Boards be established in every provinoe with a view to keep record 
of doings of, and seek to render all possible assistance to, student 
Non-co-operators of that province and also to settle a line of action 
according to local circumstances. 

(7) This confeience is of opinion that local leaders of different 
provinces should institute boy-scout movement on a national and 
independent basis with a view to turn the young generation into a 
militia. 

(8) This conference urges upon the students of India to scru- 
pulously observe Swadeshi even at a sacrifice. ' 

(9) This conference urges upon the students of India to avoid 
all luxurious and fashionable habits and to adopt a plain, cheap 


and virtuous life. ,* > . . .. - , , . . 

(10) This conference fully sympathises with the students of 
the Punjab who buffered hardships during the Martial law 
regime. 


32 
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(U) This eoqlesMM MtWHMBd § that tbd iftdigenSous iyiha of 
Ayurvedic and Unri medical »iiM M be cncounied by d Mm 
lovsrsol In'iia and urge* tpot students going for medicine tint 
they should take keen interest in their study more then in f o re ign 
systems of medicine owing to their inherent beneficial qualities and 
cheapness and further appeals to the parents to help the students 
in such pursuits of knowledge. 

(12) Tins conference further request the AU-India Ayurvedic 
Conference and promoters of the Unani medical science to carry 
on a vigorous and patient research to recover the loet treasures of 
both sciences. 

(IS) As thinking and speaking in English not only denation- 
alises the student population and cramps his originality but also 
mars his progress intellectually and mentally, {this Conference urges 
upon the students of India to use only their vernacular ip their 
correspondence, daily talk and provincial deliberations. 

(14) This conference accepts the constitution drafted by the 
Reception Committee of the All-India College Students Conference 
and as amended by the Subjects Committee. 



First Sessions ot the 

All-India Trade Union Congress 

Bomlay , November 1th, 1020 . 

The following is the full text of the ^presidential address of 
Lala Lajpat Rai to Jne first All-India Trade Union Congress* 
held at the Empire theatre, Bombay on Sunday the 7th 
November 1920:— 

MR. Baptjsta, Ladies and Gentlemen.— Permit me to 
thank you from the bottom of my heart for the honour y*ju have 
done me by asking me to preside over this first session of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress. It is a unique occasion, the 
first of its kind even in the history of this ancient country of 
ours. In her long history extending over thousands of years, 
India has surely seen many a great gathering in which parts of 
this vast sub-continent and all classes of its population were 
represented, gatherings at which were discussed and settled 
important and nice questions of religion, philosophy, grammar, 
law and polities, gatherings at which crowns were bestowed, 
gatherings in which foreign scholars and foreign ambassadors and 
foreign diplomats took part. But history reoords no instanco of 
an assemblage that was convened solely to consider the interests 
and welfare of workers not of this city or that, not of this province 
or that, but of Bharat Varsha as a whole. Even under British 
Buie we have had All-India gatherings of various kinds, political, 
religious, social, literary, scientific, etc but never ax? All- 
India meeting of the workers of country or one where people 
assembled to consider the interests and the present and future 
welfare of the workers as such. This by itself should show, if 
there was nothing else to remind us of the fact that India of to-day 
is very different from India of ancient and medieval times, nay 
even from India cf yesterday. We are living in an age quite 
different from any* thing that the woild has seen or known before. 
That being so, the problems that faoe and the questions that 
confront us are, from the very nature of things, of a different 
kind from those that confronted our immediate and # remote 
ancestors. The fact whether we like it or not, has to be recognised. 

National Isolation Impossible. 

2. Then there is another fact also which receires scant 
attention from those who profess to guide the destinies of tin* groat 
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nation viz. that We are living in times, in which no nation ean live 
an isolated life of its own. Whatever happens in the world 
outside of our shores affects us in our daily life very closely and 
intimately. It makes our, food dearer, our clothing more costly, 
our possession more or less valuable d .sipnlgrfl afegts other 
relations of life very deeply. In the same way whatever happens 
in our country affects the outside world also, equally deeply and 
intimately. This is not limited to any single sphere of Ufa but 
is virtually true of almost all spheres but particularly soiof the 
political and economic. So, whether we liffe it or not, we are 
a part and parcel of the modern world This modern world is 
characteristically a world of machinery, of steam, gas and eleotricity. 
This is a world of mass production, of organised capital, organised 
industry and organised labour. Organised mass production involves 
the organisation of capital, and the organisation of labour on a 
scale never heard of before. So far organised capital has had!: 
its way. It has ruled the World for the last 150 years, and the 
world to-day is groaning under its burden. It has destroyed 
many all old civilisation, enslaved religion, chained science and 
placed in bondage all the forces of Nature and human intellect. 
Humanity is its bond slave. Old China with its four to five 
hundred millions of industrious, hardworking and art-loving people, 
with its ancient culture, science and art has been broken on the 
wheel and thrown to the wolves. India with its hoary civilisation, 
its mighty spiritualism, its great philosophy, and its beautiful 
art, with a family consisting of one fifth of the whole human 
race, has also been bled white by the forces of organised capital 
and is to-day lying prostrate at its feet. Militarism and Imperia- 
lism are the twin-children of capitalism; they are one in three 
and fclpree in one. Their shadow, their fruit and their bark — all 
are poisonous. It is only lately that an antidote has been discover' 
ed and that antidote is organised labour. 

India’s Economic: Bondage. 

We in India have been rather slow to find and apply this 
antidote. The reasons are obvious. We were politically impotent 
and economically helpless. Our political impotence has made us 
a nation of Pariahs in relation to the rest of the world. Qur 
masters use us to conquer and police the world for their benefit, 
and glorification. They also used us to develop their eolonifcp, 
cultivate their fields, operate their mines, man tbefr industries 
and increase their wealth. By way of adding insult to injury 
they maligned our. religion, carricatured our culture, and painted 
us so black as. to be considered unfit for being accepted as equals 
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or even u men by the so-called civilised races of the world. Id 
the eyes of the latter, we are a nation of coolies, inferior in every 
thing that distinguishes a mere animal ftpm men. Tide was* 
trick by whioh organised British capital managed to create a 
prejudice against us in the minds of the white workers ofEurope, 
America and Africa. It was necessary for their purpose. Any 
bond of brotherhood, or of mutual interest between the workers 
of Europe and America, on the one hand, and those of Asia on 
the other would have destroyed the spell by the force of which 
they exploited and sweated both. To the workers of Manchester, 
was always presented the bug bear of the oheap labour of India. 
We in India were kept in fear of the competition of Maanheater. 
The war however has broken the spell. The workers df Europe 
and America have now 'discovered that the cause of the workers 
is one and the same all the world over, and that there can be 
no salvation for them unless and until the workers of Asia were 
organised, and internationally affiliated. Labour in Europe threat- 
ens to turn the tables over their masters, the employers, and they 
recognise that the success of their movement demands a dose 
association of European workers with the workers of Asia. So 
long as there is cheap labour in China and India, and so long 
as India is helpless to keep out foreign oapital, and to prevent 
the latter using Indian and Chinese Labour to the detriment of 
the European workers, the cause of the European proletariat is 
neither safe nor secure. The movement we are inaugurating 
to-day is thus of more than national importance. It is a matter 
of international significance. The workers of India are joining 
hands and brains not only to Bolidify the interests of Indian labour, 
but also to .forge a link in the chain of international brotherhood. 
The future is on the laps of Cods and prophecy is unsafe bbt it 
may be safely predicted that the success of the movement to which 
we are giving birth to-day may eventually turn out to be an event 
of world importance. 

Goacsis of Indian Trade Union Movement. 

The Trade Union Movement in this country if yet in its 
infancy knd it may be said that an All-India Trade Union Congress 
is rather premature. In my humble judgment, it has not come 
a day too soon. Labour in India suffers from very many drawbacks 
and the prejudices against it are too many and varied in nature. 
Depressed ^ reUgio-social ideals of by-gone ages, looked dofrff upon 
by prevailing standards of literary education, deprived even of ekrnen* 
tary knowledge by the extravagant wastefulness and jealauy of a 
foreign bureaucracy, placed in a couKtion of abject depecdecee 
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hy tbs military exigencies of a capfaHstis istwwy , kept apart 
by the artfulness of resourceful despotfrm, labour in tins country 
if in greater need of joint action, rad of freedom from provincial 
and district rivalries than anywhere alee. District organisations 
cannot be effective unless they are protected from the .rivalry of 
mm r from the other districts. For this purpose are needed pro- 
vinoul organisations but even provincial organisations will not 
do unless we have an AU-India organisation to proteot labour from 
provincial rivalries. 

The two employers of labour in our country am, tire Govern- 
ment and the private capitalist. The Government also is in its 
own way a big capitalist. The Department of Bail ways, Post-Office, 
Telegraph and Chunels and others are capitalistic and more or less 
commercial concerns. Both these classes of employers have All- 
India resources at their disposal. Handieapped as labour is in 
many other respects, labour also must have an All-India organisation 
and an All India propaganda to meet its opponent on equal ground. 

Extravagance of the Government. 


The Government of this country is wasteful and extravagant 
in the salaries and allowances it allows to its higher service. It 
would be bankrupt if it met the demands of the subordinate services 
rad lowest rank of its employees also in the same spirit. Conse- 
quently to avoid bankruptcy, it sweats its lowest service in a way 
as perhaps no other Government on the face of the earth does. 
Thus is no country in the world which pays its higher civil and 
military service anything like the salaries the Government of India 
does. In the whole of the United States there is only one man 
who gate more than 35,000 Bupees per annum, and that is the 
President of the United States. lit Japan, even the Prime Minister 
does not get that amount In India, there .are dozens. mostly 
Englishmen, who get more than that amount. Compare the 
salaries post by post and you will find the standard extravagantly 
higher in India while the living even now is comparatively cheaper. 
Yet within the last two or three years the Government has 
sanctioned enormous increases in these salaries. The worst feature 


of this situation however is the extreme disparity that exists be- 
tween the sdaries of the lowest service* rad those of the highest 
The dUtoeaee between maximum and minimum salaries in the 
United State* and Great ’ Britain on the One hand, and India on 
tha other is simply startling. In the United States, the lowest 
>slei|>1hjs to a clerk or a porter fa Gov e r nmen t Office is from 
about dollars a year, and tht ttglmtullowed to a 

cabinet minister is 13,00& In India, • Cabinet Minuter geta 


India, • CebfOet Minister gete 
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Bs. 80,000 a year beaidee allowances* while hie orderly gets only 
120 a year or at the moat 180. In caleulatiiig the needa of a Civil 
Servant, the Government of India ahowa a great deal of generoeity, 
provide* for the education of hia children, for the luxury of travell- 
ing to and from Europe, and aeeurea him a high standard of comfort 
in India. But when it enters into calculation ascertaining the proper 
aalary of a postman or a telegraph peon or an orderly or a Bailway 
porter or aingnaller, it not only disregards all these considerations, 
but ismean enough to bring into account the earnings of hia wife 
Mid his minor children. Such ia the difference between man and man 
in the eyes of this Chriatian Government That there is dfUbrenoa 
between work and work, between more manual work and skilled 
work, may be assumed but is the difference so great as to justify this 
disparity between the economic needa of one from the other. To 
fight against suoh a system of inhuman inequalities the workers 
of India, whether in Government or in private employ, require an 
All-India organisation to help each other by mutual sympathy, 
counsel and aid. 


Sweating of Indian Labour. 

Again, there is another danger ahead against which workets in 
India must piovide. We are often told that in order simnsesfullj 
to compete with Manchester and Japan, Capital in India should be 
allowed a high rate of profit and cheap labour is a necessity far the 
purpose. The interests of Indian industries they say, require that 
labour in this country should be plentiful and cheap. There may 
be something in that argument, but the way in which it Is represent- 
ed 'in season and out of season carries it too far. Wo are not prepar- 
ed to admit the validity of this plea. Under the shelter of nationa- 
lism European capitalists have created sufficient havoo in the world, 
and we are not prepared to listen with equanimity to that cry being 
ever due in India. An appeal to patriotism must affect the rieh and 
tike poor alike, in fact, the rich more than- the poor. If the develop- 
ment of the Indian industries requires the organisation of Indian 
capital, it still more requires the organisation of Indian labour, 
and capital must meet on equal ground and join hands to develop 
indiea industries. As at present neither the Government nor the 
oapitalist is disposed to treat the worker, fairly and equally. Tin 
fanner sacrifices Mm at the alter of princely salaries toe a higher 
lankofthe. European and Indian services and also for Gw exigen- 
ciee of militarism. The capitalist wants to sweat him for his huuBr> 
id or two hundred par cent profit. Surely, that is not the way to 
develop Indian industries if it is to be dooe at the expense d labour 
ahum, I maintain, therefore, that it has become atootatefy natos 
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eery for Indian labour to organise itself on national lines In order to 
be sMe to negotiate with their employers on equal terms and with 
duaregasd to national interests. I refuse to admit to at the interests 
of Indian industries must in every ease, over-ride the fauman needs 
of the workers. In all disoussien about the demands and rights of 
labour in India labour is still treated as a commodity to be sold and 
gnadharied in open market. In. every discussion it is the interests oi 
Industry that are held supreme. The question asked is “will the 
industry hear it,” The proper question in my judgementshould be “hew 
sen the Industry be made to hear it consistently with the minimum 
human requirements of the worker and his family, on the standard of 
a moderately comfortable healthy life for him and his children, a pre- 
vision for the education of the letter and for tbe rainy day”. The 
Indian capitalists must meet labour half way and must come to an 
understanding with it oh the basis of sharing the profits in a reason- 
able and just proportion. It must be made worth the while of 
labour to co-operate with tbe capitalist to advenes and develop 
Indian industries. If however, Indian capital wants to ignore the 
needs of labour and can think only of its huge profits, it should expect 
no response from labour and no sympathy from the general public. 
If labour must remain half starved, ill-clothed, badly housed and desti- 
tute of education, it ean possibly have no interest in the 'Development 
of Indian industries, and' til appeals in the name of patriotism must 
fail. On 'these grounds and several others it is desirable that Indian 
labour should lose no time to organise itself on a national scale. 
“Capital is organised on a word-wide basis; it is hacked up by 
a financial and. political strength beyond conception ; its weapons 
are lees perishable than those employed by labour, It presents dim- 
gem which .apply universally.” In order to meet these dangers, 
Indian labour will have to join hands with labour outside India 
also, but its first- duty is to organise itself at home. The most 
important business then before this Congress Is, to bring into 
existence a central organisation which would p rot ect the interests 
of Labour all over India; The organisation eaaMt he perfected 
without bringing all the Unioni in India into its orbit of influence. 
But a beginning can certainly be made with as many organisation* 
as are willing to join hands at ones. Those who are pioneers must 
exercise patience, t ol era te criticism, and show readiness to subordi- 
nate their individual opinion* and predilections to the intern ets 
of the general body of workers, in such a war ns to oc a ri n as these 
that are hesi tati n g and faltering, of theie sincerity and ea rnes tn es s 
It is easy to criticise, it M sometimes convenient to stay oat, till 
toe jloasewhagw sleeted tor field and boro* film brunt of oppoeitien 
It is even- prudent to take no risks involved id going ahead with a 
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movement of (hit kiad. Bo* it is neither manlyncs yefflnrrti to 
d»A Anyway Bio pioneers bum* proceed in a spirit of brotber- 
hood, wcridag hr all, is the interacts of all, and always willing . 
to abort the gains witbaH. . 

The other important business before the Congress will be to 
consider the resolntions of the International Labour Conference, 
eteated by the League of Nations, whieh held its flrst sittings at 
Washington D. C. inNovember 1919, and to express its considered 
opinion relating . thereto. The Congreae will abo hare to aeleok ita 
accredited representatives to represent them in the coming con- 
ference, and to place its views. before that body. Onr peat experi- 
ence is that the Government of India, however well-intentioned 
some of Its individual officers and statesman may be, is, because of 
ita constitution capitalistic in its sympathies and out-look. It 
protests further the interests of British capital in the flrst instanos, 
and then proceeds to help Indian capital, so far as the latter does 
not encroach on the preserves of the former. Ita profesatd concern 
for labour and for the poor is rarely translated into deeds. It is well 
illustrated to-day by ita attitude towards the lowest among its 
servants, its continued and uuashamed tolerance of forced labour, 
half-hearted sympathy for Indian, labour in colonies and by its 
indifference towards the education of the labourer and hia ohildrsn. 
The Government of India will do nothing substantial for the Indian 
people, the vaat bulk of whom are labourers in the field and factory, 
unless and until it is compelled to do so by the force of eirennw- 
t&nces. In bringing about these circumstances, Indian labour must 
play ito part and secure the sympathy of international labour. It 
ia therefore of vital importance that Indian labour should cultivate 
the most friendly relations with European labour without neciem wily 
adopting all the items in the plank of. the latter. 

Latent Powers of Loboor. 

While it ia true that the interests of labour are the aame all 
the world over, it » equally true that the power of labour in eaoh 
country ia limited by load national ciroumstsnoes. Labour in 
Europe* ia in a position to dictate. European workmen have found 
out, that to depend for the enforcement of hie right and the erne* 
H ai r atkm of hia condition on the political action of penona who owe 
their legislative power and position, to tbs vote of the men 
of property, is absurd and unnatural. In order to protett the 
interests of himself and bis class, the workman aunt have a 
yote and ha must giva it to a man of hia dam or to a 
man pledged to his interests. So every- workmen ia Europe is 

33 
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a frilOlri toft. Over aid above (hie European labaur ha 
foaill Mother weapon in direct action. On the top comes the 
Russian wosker, wlo elate to eetablieh the dictatorship of the 
proletariat We in India, have not yet readied even the feat 
stage. The Government have not yet given us votes and as at 
.present situated they will oppose us at every step. They will not 
even hesitate to use all the forces of militarism at their command, tt 
crush qsr efforts towards united action, and to keep us disunites 
organised and out of touch with world affairs. They have illustrat 
this 19 their action in the matter of the Lahore Railway strik 
the Government Press strike at Calcutta and Simla and the Postr 
and Telegraph strike at Bombay. Their recent action in prohibitin 
the importation . of “Soviet Bussia” and the “Gaily herald” of 
I/ondon is also an illustration to the point. While tbs Anglo-Indian 
Press is engaged day and night in dis-seminating palpable lies about 
Soviet Bussia, the Government of India steps in, to prevent the 
the people of India from knowing the other side of the story. Truth 
in Europe is of two kinds : — 

(a) Capitalistic and Governmental truth represented by men 
like Mr. Winston Churchill, and papers like the “London Times” 
and the “Morning Poet.” 

Role of Angb^lmhaa Press. 

(b) Socialistic and Labour truth represented by labour orga 
of the type of “Justice”, “Daily Herald” and '‘Soviet Russia.” T 
Government of India wants us to swallow the fast kind of tsul 
Without knowing the . other side. Unfortunately for us 

is na longer truth. It is qualified by capitalism and impr 
on the oue hand and socialism on the', other. It is ' 
capitalistic or bourgeois socialistic. In order to know the 
truth one has to kuow all the three brands and then u 
judgement. My own experience of Europe and America 
me to think that socialistic, even Bolsbevic truth is any. 
batter, mere reliable and more humane, than the capitalist!' 
imperialistic truth. The Anglo-Indian Press takes its cue fro 
latter, now-a-days it divides its attention between Bolshevism 
Gandhism. It stoops to nothing, when it rite to misrepn* 
malign and discredit. It is helped in that nefarious work by 
action of the Government. Whatever may be the saw of 
GoterMtent against “Soviet Russia”, its action sgainst “Justaoe” 
“Daily PasaH?* both British publications, fa absolutely arbiti 
unjust, and ismveking. The people of India are not babies w 
reqriiflnrMwIfM against the kind of msntal and moral food supp 

of Great Britain. The experience 
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the few strikes, we here led in Bombay, Madras, Lahore «a| 
Calcutta, proves tayeod the shadow of a doubt that our worker* are 
much momA— Bned, and saN-contreDed, than the comapoudiac 
nuihe of .h j— (Great Britain, United States, Fnace or Gtnnony. 
IaJidh a W WB& Bail way men kept up a strike for about 7 weeks 
*fRw*i tor— mt ease of rioieaee, or injury to the property, 
— # » t V— t Even the capitalists admired their mauuer and 
-nethod. —people of India are probably the moat law abiding 
weft* tarmSk paid 0 any Government uses repression against them 
t only betamrlmown weakness. What makes tbs people of India 
aw aUtt— | JMt the existence or fear of connive laws, but their 
wn innate sm inborn gentleness and goodness. Here nOst he sene- 
thing rotten in the constitution and n stare el aiOet—meat which 
needs Martial Law and mittary terrorism to heap suUh people in bend . 
and to preserve order a m — them. The notion ef the Government 
oi India in preventing amem to the psopi* of MMe to the eorieHetin 
and labour thought of the world is the least joetifiekla of di its re- 
oressive actions and should be nneasrvedly condemned. 

New Standards el Labour. 

There is no ono in Indie who believes that the Kuropeen and 
Hussion standards of labour can be applied to India of to-day. If 
there were any, I would remind him or them of the message of Lenin 
to Bela Knn wherein the former trained the letter against the 
(anger of applying Bnasian standard to Hungary prematurely. For 
Hie present our greatest need in this oouatry, la to organise, agitate, 
tod educate. We must organise onr workers, make them eon* 
is, and educate them in the ways and interests of commen- 
? I do not bolisve in freedom by steps or by stages but at the 
time I do not believe in denying the facts ef Ufa and shotting 
.eyes to the circumstartoss under which tre Hve. If one is both 
ed and hand-ouffed, one can break kis hand-cuffs and yet not 
free. Labour in this co untry has many fetters to break through, 
y will require time and energy, application and o rgani s atio n, 
discipline and self-opntrol. But they will not be ftp * upl sm 
the fetters am broken and thrown asunder. Jtar the purpose 
concerned in the welfare of labour will have to work_hurd and 

ajW*" 

r 

Hr » 

milt of 
will .hot 


irit of sacrifice end ee-®p®*8on. This spin* ot 
particularly characterise As *®P*te of sash hepuiweskereln 
cs of the labour, who are educated enough to lead the mov^ 
Those nhe am not strictly wage-earners tat wh o feel for 
rillhive <«> givetbeir timMd snt, and 
the wagp-enrnem lot Tie W—im m 
h try todisemdit them, tat tbmr meet stand by the faith h 
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them, and ungrudingly give the beet ia then to the eaaee of labour 
which ia the eeaee of humanity. Pretending to protect the interests 
of labour the Government doee not like interference of those who 
ere not actually wage-earners themselves in the organisation of the 
labour, because they know that unorganised, illiterate, and unskilled 
f labour ia jnoompetent to fight its own battles and can .easily be made 
to ykld-iif negotiations between them and their educated, resourceful 
and ^ride-awake opponents. The workmen should not fall into this 
trap. For some time to come they need all the help and guidance 
and co-operation they can get from such among the intellectuals as 
are prepared to- espouse their cause. Eventually labour shall find 
its leaders from among its own ranks. 

I ' do not think I should detain you, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
more than a minute. In this minute I want to explain our attitude 
towards Government. It is neither one of support nor that uf 
opposition. We will welcome every effort by Government to im- 
prove the cause of labour and help to organise and establish them- 
selves on a basis of self-support, and self reliauce. I have already 
explained that we cannot expeot much from the Government as 
constituted at present, and I fear that wo cannot place much reli- 
anoe upon it. But there may be individual statesmen to whom we 
may appeal in emergencies for mediation between the Capitalist 
and Labour. But the question is who is going to mediate between 
the Government and its own servants where the questiou of the 
improvement of the latter’s lot is involved and the Government is 
unwilling to do so, on a proper soale. The situation becomes very 
different under tb *o circumstances. Wo will have to find a modus 
operandi to relie . j it. With these words I will again tha.-k you 
for he honour you have done me and for the patienco with which 
you have heard me. 

Reception Address. 

Mr. Joseph Baptists, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in 
welcoming the delegates, said 

Brother and Sister Delegates, — 

The high honour of welcoming you to the First All-India Trade 
Union Congress devolves upon me and I bid you welcome with fe«l- 
ings<of rauoh pleasure and pride. I can assure yon that the origina- 
tors of the idea of this Congress, Mr. Chaman Lai and Mr. Pa war, 
and their collaborators have been all working with edifying euerg: 
aud enthusiasm. Nevertheless, I anticipate that some of you will bo 
subjected to discomfort and ioconveiiienoe. I must, therefore, request 
to 'Jtegive our faults and Overlook our shortcomi. I g8 and I am 
coufidlttt you iill respond with customary Orieutal indulgence. 
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Sowing the Seed. 

The agenda of business is not formidable, bnt the Chief business 
of this Congress will be' to sow the seed, which like the proverbial 
mustard will germinate and grow into the mighty tree of Federation 
Labour in India, whioh we alt desire. To nurse and water the aeedl- 
iug and sapling will be a labour pf love for the Knights of Labour in'\ 
India, but their reward will be mot with sweet aacei&ant. The 
supreme need of the moment is really for some light from the East 
to illumine the darkness of the West; for the humanising spiritualism 
of the East to chasten the brutalising materialisation of the West. 

I bilieve we can achieve this object by the power and principles of 
organised Labour in India. Among labourers, I include the hewer 
of wood and drawer of water and the tiller in the fields. These too 
ought to be organised into Trade Unions or analogous associations. 

Well-Being of Society. 

The fist article of our creed should be that the well-being of 
the Society depends upon the well-being of the workers.. The 
workers’ welfare, therefore ought to be the ohief object of the 
solicitude of the State. This has never been denied in theory by 
any Government, aneient or modern, but it has never been enforced 
in practioe by the governing clauses. The "via dolorosa’ for tip 
labourer has been slavery, serfdom, or indentures or statutes of 
labour, combination laws and similar beds of roses. The emancipa- 
tion of labour from this oppressive system is not yet fully attained 
as our own people .are experiencing in some parts of. the world under 
Christian Governments. But even where there are no indenture 
conditions or combinations laws labour is dominated by capital. 
Capitalists have ceased to buy slaves, but they still buy labour, and 
pay for it aeording to the eternal and infernal law of demand and 
supply. This idea of buying is the root of the. evil. Till it is eradi- 
cated and supplanted by the higher idea of partnership the well- 
being of the workers will never be secured. They are partners and 
co-workers and not buyers and sellers of labour. They are all engag- 
ed in promoting the well-being of the society. Capital does not boy 
or employ labour. Society is the ideal we must strive to achieve 
through good and evil report. Without the political power of the 
purse and the law-maker we cannot go far, but we can go a good 
way towards the goal by the power of Unions, Strikes and 
Boycotts. 

Unions. 

Them are no combination laws in India to render Unions 
criminal conspiracies’ but there are a few individuals who denounce 
\m as bulwarks of Bolshevism and anarchy. Such madcaps ones 
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existed in England as well, and it was only after a long struggle 
between Capital aftd Unions that they realised that Unions substi- 
tuted reason for violence in collective bargaining. I have no donbt 
that antagonism will soon give way to a more re as o nabl e frame of 
"mind. Kit after the decree of the League of Nations, Government 
ought to abandon their attitude of benevolent neutmbtj and legislate 
for the dflnpulsory recognition of the right of sseosistion of lawful 
objects to give effect to the decree of the League of Nations. 

I am inclined to agree with Sir Thomas Holland that the 
officials of any Labour Union ought to be recruited from their 
own Class, but in the absenoe of primary education and the practice 
of victimisation this appears to be a counsel of perfection outside 
the pale of practical politics. In fact l am not quite sum that 
the want of education does not make these associations pnawtate. 
We are, l.have no doubt, experimenting a combination of officials 
consisting of insiders and outsiders, but I have vp doubt that 
lot .the present Unions would be forces without outsiders. The 
workman knows where the shoe pinches and can state his demands 
with emphasis. He fools ho is .right, but cannot iustify them 
by facts or figures or arguments. I had a remarkable illustration 
of. this in theloek-out of the Petroleum Company. . 

One Of the demands of the men was a change of the sy s t e m of 
•pieoe-work into daily wages at the rate of Ra. 1-8-0 per diem 
for which they offered to do 200 solderings a day. Bat they 
eouid not assign any reason for limiting it to 200. They admitted 
Act some of them under the inducement of piece-work soldered 
800 to 000 tins ; but they insisted that 200 was the right number. 
I met the agents with some fear and trembling. They declared 
that 200 was ridiculously low. They thought that 400 was nearer 
the mark.- They reduced it to 300, but would not hear even of 
the golden means between 200 'and 300. Here was a dead lock. 
The exeisting rate was a bit of a Chinese puzzle, i. e., 7 annas 
per 200 plus 60 per cent, plus one and half annas per day. But 
this rate* meant exactly Bs. 1-8-0.. for 200 tius according to the 
calculation made by -W. Johnson of -the Standard Oil Company. 
But if. this was the fact why should they insist in the future 
for 800 when they paid Bs. 1-8-0 for 200 at present. The agents 
readily recognised the reasonableness of the limitation and solution 
was simplified and we were able to combine a system of daily 
wage with pieoe-work. But here were masters of experieaos on 
one side and men of experience on the other aide — masters regard 
ingtbs seen as Strikers for limiting the figure to 206and men 
' m js gdhl *0 masters as hard talk masters for exacting mo* 
tfceu Njfc ,.€-,|p®evc the presence of a political lawyer wbert 
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employers delight to defeat on aocount of his ignorance eohtri* 
bating to termination of strike the prolongation of which for 
one non day would have compelled many 'mill* in Bombay to 
eerae working altogether and thus aggravating the dangers of 
the breach of the peace. Lawyers are not quite so had as the 
bureaucrats who believe they can do things better thanneople. 
Bombay got peaoe, the companies got contented men rad tin 
men got the benefit of a compound system whieh secured the 
aunitnum of Bs. 1-8-0 a day even where business was slack, 
and ownets had not enough work for output of 200 tins per man. 

Strikes and Boycotts. 

Having combined themselves into a Union and failing to obtain 
any legitimate demand or. to redress any grave grievance the 
Unions oan use the weapons of strikes and boycotts to enforce 
their demands. Unions should of oourse precede strikes. My 
experience in Bombay is that strikes precede unions in most 
eases. This is like putting the cart before the horse. “ Agal 
gharry ” piehe gadha'. It is like digging a well for water after 
the house was on fire. It makes a world of difference which 
com9s first — G jorge or Lloyd. We shall have Lloyd George or 
or George Lloyd, — Premier or Pro-Consul. 

Nobody challenges the legitimacy of strikes nowadays ; but boy- 
cott is not recognised as legitimate in every case. Boycotts are either 
simple or oompound like fractures of bone. In America bills, have 
promoted to make boycott legal : but we have not yet educated the 
world regarding it as we educated them regarding strikes. Boycotts 
are expensive to the masters for the men work while customers 
abstain. I read boycotts have been successfully used in America 
against profiteering especially in the daijy necessaries of life* The 
most powerful weapon is of course simultaneous use of strike and 
boycott except in the case of Post Office. In the Post Office while 
the strike is on they do not want letters posted. If there are no 
letters to be delivered the Officials can say “All’s well.” Therefore 
in the case of postal strikes instead oi boycotts there ought to be a 
larger crop of letters. We have postal strike in Bombay and I 
would ask all my friends and foes who wish to help the poor to get 
his daily bread to iuundate Bombay with millions of letters. The 
Postal heart is hard at present. Theso millions may melt the 
heart. 

Although strikes are legal I find the capitalists in .Bombay look 
upon this struggle for bread as if it was the battle at Waterloo. 
More than 2S years ago an economist called it “a peculiar method 
of doing business.” And I agree with him that negotiations for 
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ending a strike should be conducted on business principles# we 
mean to act honestly in the struggle for bread and not make it a 
mere oooassipn for trying strengths. In all the atrikea with which 
I was or am concerned the capitalist from the Director-General and 
others made the strike the occasion to trying theii strength. I 
cannot, sufficiently condemn this method. It ia mean and cowardly 
to the strong to beat the work. “A grain of a sense ia better than 
a pain of gunpowder.” The only exception I found was the 
Petroleum Company and in this case the lock-out lasted only to 
five. days. In Bombay stupid notions of prestige have worked the 
judgment of (hen and which makes them demand “unconditional 
surrender. In one caso in Bombay at present they secretly offer 
fairly acceptable terms, but they insist on proclaiming at unoondi tonal 
surrender instead of calling it amenable settlement. Personally 
though a great failure as a strike-manager I would in the interest of 
peace and order go the length of accepting such silly unconditional 
surrender if . I had guarantees that this was not a method of strike- 
breaking. The Post and telegraph men were once deceived by a 
promise of an extra Bs. 10. The man who made it never denied it. 
Unfortunately, the Manager having gone on leave his successors 
found no trace of it for six months. 

Coercion and Starvation. 

I have had no experience of any strike in England, but in 
Bombay we are confronted with coercion and starvation. Poverty 
on one side and policemen on the other. Becently , we had a “danda 
Fauj” Pattons with ‘dandas’ fraternising with policemen for pro- 
tecting property of companies, but breaking bones of strikers and 
their friends. They nearly sent me to Purgatory or Hell as well 
as Messrs. Chaman Lall, Pawar, Ginwala and -others, who were 
with- me at the time. Fortunately our heads were - saved by police- 
men. I also find the police courts used as strike-breakers by false 
eharges supported by peijuries. One of the magistrates deems it 
his dutv to send the so-called offenders to' jail imagining to is 
promoting peace and order but actually promoting break of peace 
by exasperating the strikers who see an. innocent man sent to jail, 
The Pastaf strikers are a model for the world for their peaceful 
behaviour ; yet one of them was sent to jail after 36 days . of peace- 
ful strike. Thepoliee declined to take up the case on the ground 
that thn assaulted man was not a Publfe servant and 1st the striker 
offreferriug the aggrieved to tourts of law. But Postal officials insisted 
and the popes Commissioner yielded holding he Was a publfe servato 
Ttelti'gMpafto held be was not a public servant and -gave the iuxtos 
man ttfrir Heaths' rigorous imprisonment. These are the trays of 
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employers in Bombay. Neither Government nor Companies will 
discuss .the merits of the men’s demands. Their idea is not to do 
justice, but break the Btrike and they are assisted by Anglo-Indian 
papers with all the skill of strike-breakers, with alL*the venom of 
serpents and with all the lies in creation. To make matters worse 
we have to deal with seducers. Some loyalists come to strikers 
and ask them to resume work. When this angers the strikers he 
goes back to bring a false charge of intimidation. Even when 
masters -are negotiating with me they have tried to seduce strikers 
behind my back. In one case be succeeded with about 50 modems. 
A policeman did the dirty job. These men had taken the most 
binding oath that they would stand by one another. That oath was 
broken. One should have thought that no man of honour would 
have stooped to conquer by demoralising the oath breaker*. Yet. 
such things are done in Bombay. I beg of comrade Wedgwood to 
cable to the Labour Party and move the Cabinet to cast & few 
glances at what is going on in Bombay. The local officials and 
managers have hardened their hearts like Pharoah. * 

Rights of Labour. 

I have dealt with the methods with which Labour must or 
may employ to get their dues. I will not enter into the nuestion of 
what are the rights of Labour. These will no doubt occupy your 
attention. I shall make only a few general observations/ The 
first thing that occurs to me is Christ’s injunction u j3o thou slug- 
gard and learn wisdom from the ant.” This means no bread, no 
work. The idlers should get no bread, but the rich, they toil not 
nor do they spin, but they reap all the fruits of labour. The ques- 
tion is how to secure for the labourer the full fruits of his laboufr. 
Profit sharing has been suggested as the simplest and best method ; 
but I think excess profits ought to go to the labourer. Anything 
above 9 per cent, ought to be considered excess profits. Whatever 
it is, the time has come when the workman will get his bread and 
a piece of the cake as well. 1 need not say that I wish them all 
success in their great struggle for securing their birthright and lull 
fruits of their labour. 

The Resolution. 

The following resolutions drafted by die Subject Committee 
were passed before die All-India Trade Union Congress : — 

I, — That this Congress consisting of the representatives ofths 
so many Trade Unions and speaking in the. name of the workers of 
India places on record its sense of irreparable loss whidi the 
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win has suffered by ifta death o LokamanyaBhl Gaogadbar Tilak 
who had always sympathised wife th nm> of Indian Labour. 

II.— That this Congress extends fraternal greetings to Colonel 
Wedgwood, who is attending this Congress as the fraternal delegate 
from the British Labour Party. 

■ III. That this Congress extends fraternal greetings to the 
British Trade Union Congress. 

IV. — (a) Resolved that the standing committee for the year l>e 
* nominated to manage affairs of Congress, to provide permanent 

machinery for collection of information relating to the Trade Unions, 
bffi tlw Unions by. advice and otherwise further the cause of the 
Workers of this Country until, second session of this Congress is 
held and adopts a permanent constitution. 

. (b) . That this standing committee consists of the following — 

1. President of this Session to be ex-officio President of the 
standing Committee. 

2. Mr«Haptiste, Vice-President. 

3. A whole- time paid organising secretary to be hereafter 
appointed by the Pres i d e nt and toe Vice-President and the members 
pf the standing oomntitto*. 

4. i An office Secretary to Be appointed as in clause (3). 

3. The foOofing 60 members, 36 representing the workers 
and Mothers. ( " 

(o) That the standing, committee shall be authorised to collect 
and disperse funds for the purpose of maintaining a Central Office 
at Bombay and shall hold its sittings at such interval and on such 
days as may no, fixedby the President in consultation with the Vice- 
President tod the Secretaries. 

(d) that all decisions shall be. arrived at by majority oi votes. 

V. — Resolved Chat draft constitution prepared by the working 
Coiftmittee be submitted in resolution No. 11 for 

. (a)vtirculatk>n among the affiliated Unions and such others as 
express a desire of affiliation, - . 

(b) /oa consideration of the opinion of the unions and after such 
consideration tentative adoption for the purpose of second Sessions at 
which the draft constitution shall be finally constituted and adopted. 

VI# — That this Cji tigress is of opinion that the Government 
should tissue general instructions to the Heads at Districts and the 
PabcpDepprtraefit that no obstruction be placed in the way oi 
wt^kBhr organisin^themselve^ into Unions. 

, '^9 VHf— That the Recommendations of the International Labour 
Ccuiferen«%*nd thr Agenda to be placed before next meeting of the 
Itifatiwiiim&i Labour Conference be referred to the standing 
Committe^^f the Congress for consideration and disposal. 
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mn»A fraadom ee my otter pert of that Eapixe or of' the worid. Be 
aamnd Colonel Wedgwood that- hie heme ‘at the P**"” 1 * m<HP * 1>t 
«ma a hi nm 1 *^ weed throughout Indie. (Applause.) There was hes 
more reason why they loved him, e»d it was. that they wealed to 
nave tothe world that they were not haters or the Bntasbgsapm, 
mid that they. some times spoke strongly not because taejr were 
British or Christian, but because epm* of them who werela «0tSm 
rity exploited or oppressed, the People o£ this country. He would ♦ 
eMvn Colonel Wedgwood that they also disliked those amo ng tW 

aches whe exploited and oppressed themae mi»h se thv d&«mj 
the others. He was free to oonfess atod he believed in btt hetet ef y 
hearts that the British were the freest nation in the worid. T hag 
were very able and conciliating yet very subtle, end their inetj- 
tutions at home were very democratic. But by the way ih wkkh 
they administered and treated their dependency-not thetreelodee 
!-Sey bad quite deeerved afl oat they said oi them. He aright 
tell them once for all that there were very good and aehfr-tefoded 
XaMjkmm among the services. They know them And valaed (tern. , 
bates instruments of the bureaucracy which they mnred aadas 
inst r ume nts of their nation, they advanced their interest ; ana H 
was their Jbounden 'duty to protect themselves againsttbc expuittng 
policy which they pursued. ^ 

Friendly with the Biititbe 

He wanted Colonel Wedgwood to take it from Mm that they 
were anxious to remain friendly to the British and they wadtedjo 
remain part of the British Commonwealth if not out pf altruistic, 
for selfish reasons. But at the same time he must tell him that 
whether* they harmed themselves or not, they were determined Jo 
pursue their own way. (Applause). They had-Wlnany trusted 
friends among Englishmen, whose advice they bad valued and fol; 
lowed. They had placed implicit faith practically ftr the last fifty 
years in the words and pledges ■©! English statesmen. ^ They had 
carried on their propaganda based on those, pledges. They 
done every thing to convince the British people df their sense of 
friendship and of their dependence on their good* faith? But ' 
he must confess that their experienceS*bad been $9 very bitter that 
they had come to the conclusion that they should no •more pvt faith 
In the pledges of the British, (Applanse). They knew that the 
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British were, their since?® friends, beoaute the cause of the cue wa» 
* practically v-the cause of Ibe other,- but for tome tune they were 
defcemintfd to' follow their own polioy and' to carry ou their cam- 
paigh in their own way. They hoped for that reason that they 
‘would not forfeit their friendship. They might bn mistaken, but 
they would never learn without making mistakes. They were not 
, in a mood to do things which ,/did not appeal to their own judgment 
and conscience. 4 *They woujd hear their advice with great cousidcta. 
tifcn. They would try to follow it if they could, but the dorisioi 
would be their own. He waited to make this clear, so that theri 
’• should be absolutely nd misunderstanding as to their position. Eve/’ 
sinew the outbreak of the war, the policy of the British statesmei 
not Illy in connection wi£h the other parte of the world had shake) 
tbeir faith with them. They asked Englishmen to put themselvc 
in their position. Their iqen had. been shot, their women insulted 
and their children flogged naked! He possessed no racial hatrei 
at all. His international syi pathies were well-known. -Hut afte 
%ll they were* men, and then' patience had been sorely tried. H 
Wpuld take Colonel Wedgwood to the place where their men Ini 
been shot, their* women insulted aud their children whipped nakec 
and then ask him whether they were not justifiod in assuming th 
' attitude they wore takiug. He would show Colonef Wedgvoo 
those wpmen who were striped naked and made to cit on thorn - 
(Cries of “shame”). That statement had been denied by official 
and they challenged them to hold an open enquiry. They wante 
to examine these women and come to finding. After Colon) 
Wedgwood had seen these places, and spoken to these women h 
would ask him to pass judgment on their action. They had abef 
lutely no hatred for Englishmen as such, but the time had com 
wheq they should speak in no uncertain terms. 






